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Perfons  Reprcfentcd 


I>uke  of  Venice. 

Prince  of  Morocco.  7  p^^^j^^ 

rrince  of  Arragon,  \ 

Anthonio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

Baflanio,  his  friend* 

Salanio'*,  T 

Salarino,    >    Friends  to  Anthonio  and  BalTanio. 
Gratiano,  3 

Lorenzo,  in  love  uoith  Jefiica. 

Shylock,  a  Jew : 

Tubal,  a  Jew,  his  friend. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  a  clonvn,  fernjant  to  Shylock, 
Old  Gobbo,  father  to  Launcelot. 
Salerio  ^,  a  mejfenger  from  Venice. 
Leonardo,  fer-vant  to  Baflanio. 

Portia,  a  rich  heirefs  : 
NerifTa,  her  ^waiting-maid. 
Jeflica,  daughter  to  Shylock. 

Magnificoes  of  Venice,  Officers  of  the  Court  of  Juftice, 
Jailer,  Ser'vants,  and  other  Attendants* 

SCENE,  partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont,  the 
Seat  of  Portia,  on  the  Continent. 

a  In  the  old  editions  in  quarto,  for  J.  Roberts,  1600,  and  In  the  old 
folio,  1623,  there  is  no  enumeration  of  the  perfons.  It  was  firft  made 
by  Mr.  Rowe.  Johnson, 

t>  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  the  orthography  of  this  name.  In  the  old 
edition!  the  owner  of  it  is  called,— .S'^/^nio,  Salino,  and  Solar.io. 

Stzevens. 

c  This  charafter  I  have  reftored  to  the  Perfona  Dramatis.  The 
name  appears  in  the  firft  folio  ;  the  defcription  \%  taken  fsom  the  quarto. 

Stzevkns. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE'. 


A  C  T   I.     S  C  E  N  E  I. 

Venice.    A  Street, 
Enter  Anthonio,  Salarino^  and  Salanio« 

Ant,  In  footh,  I  know  not  why  I  am  To  fad  ; 
It  wearies  me  ;  you  fay,  it  wearies  you  5 

But 

I  The  reader  will  find  a  diftin£l  epitome  of  the  novels  from  which  the 
llory  of  this  play  is  fuppofed  to  be  taken,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  notes. 
It  fhould  however  be  remembered,  that  if  our  poet  v/as  at  ail  indebted 
to  the  Italian  noveliftsj  it  muft  have  been  through  the  medium  of  fome 
old  tranflation,  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  refearches  of  his  moft  in- 
duftrious  editors. 

It  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Stephen  Goflbn's  School  of  Abufe,  &c* 
1579,  that  a  play  comprehending  the  diftinft  plots  of  Shakfpeare's 
Merchant  of  Venieej  had  been  exhibited  long  before  he  commenced  a 
•writer,  viz.  **  The  Jew  ftiewn  at  the  Bull,  reprefenting  the  greedi- 
nefle  of  worldly  choofers,  and  the  bloody  minds  of  ufurcrs."  Thefe 
plays,  fays  Goflbn,  (for  he  mentions  others  with  it)  are  goode  and 
fweet  plays,"  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakfpeare  new-wrote  hia 
piece,  on  the  model  already  mentioned,  and  that  the  elder  perform- 
ance, being  inferior,  was  permitted  to  drop  filently  into  oblivion. 

This  play  of  Shakfpeare  had  been  exhibited  before  the  year  1598,  as 
appears  from  Meres's  Wits  Treafury,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  eleven 
more  of  our  author's  pieces,-'  It  was  enter'd  on  the  books  of  the  Stati- 
oners' Company,  July  2a,  in  the  fame  year.  It  could  not  have  been 
printed  earlier,  becaufe  it  was  not  yet  licenfed.  The  old  fong  of  Gernu" 
tut  the  Jevj  ofVentce^  is  publiflied  by  Dr.  Percy  in  the  firft  volume  of 
Yix^  Rel'iquei  of  ancient  EngUpy  poetry,  Steevens. 

The  ftory  was  taken  from  an  old  tranflation  of  the  Gefa  Romanorum^ 
firft  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  book  was  very  popular,  and 
Shakfpeare  has  clofely  copied  fome  of  the  language  :  an  additional  argu- 
ment, if  we  wanted  it,  of  his  track  of  reading. —'H/rfc  -vefels  are  ex- 
hibited to  a  lady  for  her  choice*  The  firft  was  made  of  pure  gold,  well 
befet  with  precious  llones  luitkcut,  and  ivithin  full  of  dead  men's  bones  j 
and  thereupon  was  engraven  this  pcfie  :  PFhofo  chufeth  tnty  (hall  find 
thai  be  dejerveth.  The  fecond  veffel  was  made  of  fine  Jihei-j  filled 
B  z  with 
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But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it. 
What  ffufF  'tis  mad^f,  whereof  it  is  born, 

^?  I  am 

with  earth  and  worm™tt^  fuperfcrlptlon  was  thus  :  Wbofo  chufeth  mty 
foall jir.d  that  his  nature^Jiretb,  The  third  veflel  was  made  of  leady 
lull  within  of  precious  ftones,  and  thereupon  was  infculpt  this  pofie  : 
JVboJo  chujeth  me,  Jhall jind  that  God  bath  dlfpofed  fcr  bi.yt,-~-mTh&  lady, 
after  a  comment  upon  each,  chufes  the  leaden  'veJJ'el. 

In  a  MS.  of  Lidgate^  belonging  to  my  very  learned  friend.  Dr. 
AJkcHUi  1  find  a  Tale  of  tivo  Marcbants  of  Egipt  and  of  Baldad,  ex 
Gejlis  Romanorum,  Leland  therefore  could  not  be  the  original  author, 
as  Bifhop  Tanner  fufpedled.  He  lived  a  century  after  Lidgate.  Farmer, 

The  two  principal  incidents  of  this  play  are  to  be  found  feparately  in 
a  colledlioB  of  odd  ftories,  which  were  very  popular,  at  leaft  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Gejia  Romanorum,  The  firft.  Of  the 
bondi  is  in  ch.  xlviii.  of  the  copy  which  I  chufe  to  refer  to,  as  the  com- 
pleteft  of  any  which  I  have  yet  feen.  MS.  Harl.  n.  2270.  A  knight 
there  borrows  money  of  a  merchant,  upon  condition  of  forfeiting  all 
bis  jlejh  for  non-payment.  When  the  penalty  is  exadled  before  the 
judge  i  the  knight^s  mijirefsf  difgnifed,  in  fcrma  vtri  &  'vejiimentis  pre- 
tiojii  indutoy  comes  into  court,  and,  by  permiflion  of  the  judge,  en- 
deavours to  mollify  the  merchant.  She  firft  offers  him  his  money,  and 
then  the  double  of  it,  &c.  to  all  which  his  anfwer  is — Ccnventicncm 
rneam  -volo  habere— VntWz^  cum  hoc  audifTet,  ait  coram  omnibus, 
Domine  mi  judex,  da  redlum  judicium  fuper  his  quae  vobis  dixero.— • 
Vos  fcitis  quod  miles  nunquam  fe  obligabat  ad  aliud  per  literam  nifi  quod 
jnercator  habeat  proteftatem  carnes  ab  oflikus  fcindere,  fne  Janguis 
effufiont^  de  quo  nihil  erat  prolocutum.  Statim  mittat  manum  in  eum; 
li  vero  fanguinem  effuderit,  Rex  contra  eum  aFli'.nem  bahet,  Mercator, 
cum  hoc  audill'et,  ait;  date  mihi  pecuniam  &  omnem  actionem  ei  re- 
mitto.  Ait  puella.  Amen  dico  tibi,  nullum  denarium  habebis  3— pone 
ergo  manum  in  eum,  ita  ut  fanguinem  non  effundas.  Mercator  vcro 
videns  fe  confufum  abfceffit  j  &  fic  vita  militis  falvata  eft,  &  nullum 
denarium  dedit. 

The  other  incident,  of  the  cajketsy  is  in  ch.  xclx.  of  the  fame  col- 
leftion.  A  king  of  Apulia  fends  his  daughter  to  be  married  to  the  fon  of 
an  emperor  of  Rome.  After  fome  adventures,  (which  are  nothing  to 
the  prefent  purpofe, )  fhe  is  brought  before  the  emperor  ;  who  fays  to  her, 
«*  Puella,  propter  amorem  filii  mci  multa  adverfa  fuftinuifti.  Tamen 
li  digna  fceris  ut  uxor  ejus  fis  cito  probabo.  Et  fecit  fieri  tria  vafa. 
Primum  fu'it  de  auro  furi/fmo  8c  lapidibus  pretiofis  interius  ex  omnj 
parte,  &  plenum  cjfibus  mortuorum  ;  &  extcrius  erat  fubfcriptio  : 
me  elegerit,  in  me  in-veniet  quod  meruit.  Secundum  vas  erat  dc  argeniQ 
puro  &  gemmis  pretiofis,  plenum  r^rra  ;  &  extcrius  erat  fubfcripto;  ^mj* 
tne  elegerit f  in  me  invenict  qucd  natura  appetit*  Te  r  t  1  u  m  vas  de  plumb9 
plenum  lapidibui  pretiofis  interius  &  gemmis  nobilijfimis  ;  &  exterius  erat 
fubfcriptio  talis :  S^ui  me  elegerit,  in  me  ir.vetiet  quod  deus  difpojuiu 

Ifta 
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I  am  to  learn ; 

And  fuch  a  want-wit  fadnefs  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myfelf. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  tolTing  on  the  ocean  ; 
There,  where  your  argofies  *  with  portly  fail,— 
Like  iigniors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 
Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  fea, — 
Do  over-peer  the  petty  traflickers. 
That  curt'fy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Salan,  Believe  me,  fir,  had  I  fuch  venture  forth. 
The  better  part  of  my  affe.dlions  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.    I  Ihould  be  ftill 
Plucking  the  grafs     to  know  where  fits  the  wind  ; 

Peering 

Ifta  trla  oftendit  puell£e,'&  dixit,  fi  unum  ex  Iftis  elegerls  in  quo  commo- 
dum,  &proficuumefl,  filium  meum  habebis.  Si  vero  elegeris  quodnectibi 
jiec  aliis  eft  commodum,ipfum  non  habebis,"  The  young  lady,  after  ma- 
ture confideration  of  the  veflels  and  their  infcriptions,  chufes  the  leaden^ 
which  being  opened,  and  found  to  be  full  of  gcid  and  precious  Itones,  the 
emperor  fays:  "  Bonapuella,  bene  elegifti  j— ideo  filium  meum  habebis,'* 
From  this  abftradl  of  thefe  two  ftories,  I  think  it  appears  fufficieudy 
plain  that  they  are  the  remote  originals  of  the  two  incidents  in  this  play. 
That  of  the  cajkets  Shakfpeare  might  take  from  the  Eng.  (h  Gejia 
Romamrum,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved ;  and  that  o/"  the  bond  might 
come  to  him  from  the  Pecorcnej  but  upon  the  whole  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  fufpedl,  that  he  has  foliowed  fome  hitherto  unknown  novelift,  who 
had  faved  him  the  trouble  of  working  up  the  two  ftories  into  one, 

Tyrwhitt. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
1598.  Meres's  book  was  not  publiftied  till  the  end  of  that  year.  See 
jln  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  ef  Shakfpeare^  s  playSfVol,  I.  Malone, 

^  '—argofes^  A  name  given  in  our  author's  time  to  fliips  of  great 
burthen,  probably  galleons,  fuch  as  the  Spaniards  now  ufe  in  their 
Weft  India  trade.  Johnsov. 

I-n  Ricaut's  Maxims  of  Turk'ifh  Polity^  ch.  xiv.  is  faid,  "  Thofe  vaft 
carracks  called  argofies,  which  are  fo  much  famed  for  the  vaftaefs  of 
their  burthen  and  bulk,  were  corruptly  fo  denominated  from  Ragofies,''* 
i.  e.  flilps  of  Ragufa,  a  city  and  territory  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  tribu- 
tary to  the  Porte.  Shakfpeare,  as  Mr.  Heath  obferves,  has  given  the 
name  of  Ragczitie  to  the  pirate  in  Meafure  for  Meafure.  Stezvens. 

3  Plucking  the  grafs,  &c.]  By  holding  up  the  grafs,  or  any  light 
body  that  wUl  bend  by  a  gentle  blaft,  the  direftion  of  the  wind  is  foii'nd, 
Ibii  way  I  ufed  in  fhoot'ing*  When  I  ivas  in  the  mydde  way  betivixt  the 
B  3  markes 
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Peering  4  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads  | 
And  every  objed,  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt. 
Would  make  me  fad. 

Salar,  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 
Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  fea. 
I  Ihould  not  fee  the  fandy  hour-glafs  run. 
But  I  fhould  think  offliallows  and  of  flats  ; 
And  fee  my  wealthy  Andrew  '  dock'd  in  fand*. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs'. 
To  kifs  her  burial.    Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  fee  the  holy  edifice  of  ftone. 
And  not  bethink  me  ftraight  of  dangerous  rocks  ? 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  veffel's  fide. 
Would  fcatter  all  her  fpices  on  the  llream  ; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  filks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?  Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this;  and  lhall  I  lack  the  thought. 
That  fucli  a  thing,  bechanc'd,  would  make  me  fad  ? 
But,  tell  not  me  ;  I  know,  Anthonio 
Is  fad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize. 

Ant,  Believe  me,  no:  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trufted. 
Nor  to  one  place;  nor  is  my  whole  eftate 

Upon  the  fortune  of  this  prefent  year  :   

Therefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  fad, 

Salan.  Why  then  you  are  in  love. 

markeSf  ivhich  ivas  an  open  place.,  there  I  toke  a  f  ether or  a  lyttlegrafTe, 
and  fo  learned  hoia  the  iv'ind  flood.''''    Afcham.  Johnson. 

4-  Peering — ]  Thus  the  quarto  printed  by  Hayes,  that  by  Roberts, 
and  the  firit  folio.  The  quarto  of  1637,  a  book  of  no  authority,  reads 
-^pry'tng.    M  A  L  0  N  E . 

5  Ardre'w'\  The  name  of  the  (hip,  Johnson. 

*  —  dockM  'in  /and,}  The  old  copies  hi\t-^dech»  Coriefted  by  Mr» 
Rowe.    Ma  LONE. 

7  Vailing  her  high  tcp  lower  than  her  rih,']  In  Bullokar's  Engiijb 
Expofitory,  i6i6,  to  vaily  is  thus  explained:  <•  It  means  to  put  off  tbt 
bat,  to flrikefailf  to  give fign  of  futmij/ion*'*  St££V£NS« 
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Ant,  Fie,  fie! 

Salan.  Not  in  love  neither?  Then  let's  fay,  you  are  fad, 
Becaufe  you  are  not  merry:  and  'twere  as  eafy 
For  you,  to  laugh  and  leap,  and  fay,  you  are  merry, 
Becaufe  you  are  not  fad.   Now,  by  two-headed  Janus 
Nature  hath  fram*d  ftrange  fellows  in  her  time: 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes  ^, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper  ; 
And  other  of  fuch  vinegar  afpeft. 
That  they'll  not  Ihow  their  teeth  in  way  of  fmile. 
Though  Neftor  fwear  the  jeft  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bass  an  10,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratia  no. 

Salan.  Here  comes  Baffanio,  your  moft  noble  kinfman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo  :  Fare  you  well  ; 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar.  I  would  have  ftaid  till  I  had  made  you  merry. 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Yom-  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  bulinefs  calls  on  you. 
And  you  embrace  the  occalion  to  depart. 

Salar.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bajf,  Good  figniors  both,  when  fliall  we  laugh  }  Say, 
when  ? 

You  grow  exceding  ftrange  ;  Muft  it  be  fb  ? 

Salar.  We'll  make  our  leifures  to  attend  on  yours. 

[Exeunt  Salarino  and  Salan  lo. 

Lor.  My  lord  BafTanio,  lince  you  have  found  Anthonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you  *  :  but,  at  dinner  -time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  muft  meet. 

8  By  two-headed  y anus )"]  Here,  fays  Dr.  Warburton,  Shakfpeare 
(hews  his  knowledge  in  th«  antique  :  and  fo  does  Taylor  the  water- 
poet,  who  defcribes  Fortune,  *<  Like  a  Janus  with  a  deub/e-face." 

Farmer, 

9  '^peep  through  their  eyes,"]  This  gives  us  a  very  pidlurefque  image 
of  the  countenance  in  laughing,  when  the  eyes  appear  half  ihut. 

Warburton. 

*  My  lord  Bajfanto,  &c.]  Lorenzo  (who,  with  Gratiano,  had  only 
aceompanied  Bajfanlo,  till  he  fhould  find  Anthonio,)  prepares  now  to 
leave  Baflanio  to  his  bufinefs ;  but  is  detained  by  Gratiano^  who  enter* 
Lite  a  converfation  with  Anthonio*    T y r  wh i t t , 

B  4  Baf, 
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BaJ^.  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gra.  You  look  not  well,  fignior  Anthonio  ; 
You  have  too  much  refped  upon  the  world  : 
They  loofe  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvelloufly  changed. 

Jn/.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
A  ftage,  where  ev^y  man  muft  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  fad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  Fool '  : 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  fhould  a  man,  whofe  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sic  like  his  grandfire  cut  in  alabafter  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevifli  ?  I  tell  thee  what,  Anthonio, — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  fpeaks  ; — 
There  are  a  fort  of  men,  whofe  vifages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  Handing  pond  ; 
And  do  a  wilful  llillnefs  *  entertain. 
With  purpofe  to  be  dreft  in  an  opinion 
Of  wifdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit  ; 
As  who  ftiould  fay,  /  am  Sir  Oracle, 
Andy  njohen  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  hark  *  ! 
O,  my  Anthonio,  I  do  know  of  thefe. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wife. 
For  faying  nothing  ;  who,  I  am  very  fure  ^, 
If  they  fhould  fpeak,  would  almoll  damn  thofe  ears 

^  Let  me  play  the  Fool:]  Alluding  to  the  common  comparifon  of 
human  life  to  a  ftage-play.  So  that  he  defires  his  may  be  the  fool's  or 
buffoon's  part,  which  was  a  conftant  charader  in  the  old  farces  ;  from 
whence  came  the  phrafe,  to  tlay  the  fcoL  Warburton. 

*  —  a  ivilful  itillnefs — J  i.  e.  an  obftlnate  filence.  Malone. 

i  —  let  no  dog  hark  /]   This  feems  to  be  a  proverbial  expreflion. 

Steevens. 

1  — who,  I  am  "very  fure^"]  The  old  copies  read— wi»fn,  I  am  very 
fure.    Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

4  —  ivould almoji  damn  thofe  ftfri,]  Some  people  are  thought  wife, 
whilft  they  keep  filence  j  who,  when  they  open  their  mouths,  are  f^ch 
ftupid  praters,  that  the  hearers  cannot  help  calling  them yb;/i,  and  fo 
incur  the  judgment  denounced  In  the  CofpeU  Theobald. 

Which, 
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Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers,  fools. 
I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 
But  filh  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo  : — Fare  ye  well,  a  while  ; 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner  ^, 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dinner-time. 
I  muft  be  one  of  thefe  fame  dumb  wife  men, 
Por  Gratiano  never  lets  me  fpeak. 

Gra,  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more. 
Thou  lhalt  not  know  the  found  of  thine  own  tongue. 

^nt.  Fare  well :  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear^. 

Gra,  Thanks,  i'faith  ;  for  fdence  is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dry'd,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

[Exeunt  Gratiano  ^WLorenzo* 

jinf.  Is  that  any  thing  now  ^  ? 

BaJ/l  Gratiano  fpeaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more 
than  any  man  in  all  Venice  :  His  reafons  are  as  two 
grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bulhels  of  chaff ;  you  fhall 
feek  all  d^y  ere  you  find  them ;  and,  when  you  have 
them,  they  are  not  worth  the  fearch. 

Jnt.  Well  5  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  thje  fame. 
To  whom  you  fwore  a  fecret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of? 

BaJZ  'Tis  net  unknown  to  you,  Aiithonio, 
How  much  I  have  difabled  mine  eftate. 
By  fomething  ihewing  a  more  fwelling  port 

5  JV/  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. '\  The  humour  of  this  confids 
In  Its  being  an  allufion  to  the  praftice  of  the  puritan  preachers  of  thofe 
times  ;  who,  being  generally  very  long  and  tedious,  were  often  forced  to 
put  off  that  part  of  their  fermon  called  the  exhortation j  till  after  dinner. 

Warburton. 

^  —  for  this  gear.]  Gear  appears  to  me  to  have  no  meaning  here. 
Perhaps  we  fliould  read— for  this  year,  alluding  to  what  Gratiano 
has  juft  faid  : 

Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  jre^rj  more— ."    Ma  lone. 

7  Is  that  any  thing  now  f  ]  Does  what  he  has  juft  faid  amount  to 
anything,  or  mean  any  thing  ?  Steevens. 

So,  in  Othello  :  "  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ?"  The  old  copies, 
by  a  manifeft  error  of  the  prefs,  read— Jf  is  that  &c.  Corrected  by  Mr, 
Rowe.  Malone. 

Than 
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Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  fuch  a  noble  rate  ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is,  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts. 
Wherein  my  time,  fomething  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gaged  :  To  you,  Anthonio, 
I  owe  the  raolt,  in  money,  and  in  love  ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots,  and  purpofes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant,  I  pray  you,  good  BafTanio,  let  me  know  It  ; 
And,  if  it  fcand,  as  you  yourfelf  ftill  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  affur'd. 
My  purfe,  my  perfon,  my  extremeft  means. 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occafions. 

Bajf.  In  my  fchool-days,  when  I  had  loft  one  lhaft, 
I  fhot  his  fellow  of  the  felf-fame  flight 
The  felf-fame  way,  with  more  advifed.  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth  ;  and  by  advent'ring  both, 
I  oft  found  both  :  I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Becaufe  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much  ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  loft  :  but  if  you  pleafe 
To  fhoot  another  arrow  that  felf  way 
Which  you  did  fhoot  the  firft,  I  do  not  doubt. 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both. 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  reft  debtor  for  the  firft. 

Ant.  You  know  me  well  ;  and  herein  fpend  but  time. 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumftance  ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong. 
In  making  queftion  of  my  uttermoft. 
Than  if  you  had  made  wafte  of  all  I  have  : 
Then  do  but  fay  to  me  what  I  fhould  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  preft  unto  it '  :  therefore,  fpeak. 

*  — .preft        if ;]  Ready,  Pret,  Ft,  Stexvens, 
The  word  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  fhewn)  by  many 
of  our  ancient  writers.  Maloni. 

Baf, 
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JBaf.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  ftie  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wond'rous  virtues ;  fometimes  from  her  eyes  * 
I  did  receive  fair  fpeechlefs  meflages : 
Her  name  is  Portia  ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth  ; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  everv  coaft 
Renowned  fuitors  :  and  her  funny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece  ; 
Which  make  her  feat  of  Belmont,  Colchos'  ftrand,, 
And  many  Jafons  come  in  queft  of  her. 

0  my  Anthonio,  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  mind  prefages  me  fuch  thrift. 
That  I  fhould  queftionlefs  be  fortunate. 

J»f.  Thou  know'lt,  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  fea  ; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raife  a  prefent  fum  :  therefore  go  forth. 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  ; 
That  lhall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermoft. 
To  furnifh  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  prefently  inquire,  and  fo  will  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  queftion  make. 
To  have  it  of  my  truft,  or  for  my  fake.  [Exeunf, 

SCENE  11. 
Belmont.    ^  Room  in  Portia's  Houfe, 
Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 
Por.  By  my  troth,  Neriffa,  my  little  body  is  aweary 
of  this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  fweet  madam,  if  your  miferies 
were  in  the  fame  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are  : 
And  yet,  for  aught  I  fee,  they  are  as  fick,  that  furfeit 
with  too  much,  as  they  that  llarve  with  nothing  :  It  is  no 

9       fometimes  from  her  eyes'l  In  old  Englifli,  fometimes  is  fynony- 
mous  with  formerly.    Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  title-pages,  than 
fomttimts  fellow  of  fuch  a  college."  Farmer. 

4  mcaa 
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mean  happinefs  therefore,  to  be  feated  in  the  mean ; 
fuperfluity  comes  fooner  by  white  hairs but  competency 
lives  longer. 

For,  Good  fentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner,  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

For,  If  to  do  were  as  eafy  as  to  know  what  were  good 
to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages, 
princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine,  that  follows  his 
own  inftrudions :  I  can  eafier  teach  twenty  what  were 
good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow 
mine  own  teaching.  The  brain  may  devife  laws  for  the 
blood  ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree  :  fuch  a 
hare  is  madnefs  the  youth,  to  fkip  o'er  the  mefhes  of  good 
counfel  the  cripple.  But  this  reafoning  is  riot  in  the 
fa{hion  to  choofe  me  a  hufband : — O  me,  the  word  choofe  ! 
I  may  neither  choofe  whom  I  would,  nor  refufe  whom  I 
diflike  ;  fo  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curb'd  by  the 
will  of  a  dead  father : — Is  it  not  hard,  NerifTa,  that  I 
cannot  choofe  one,  nor  refufe  none  ? 

iV(?r.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous ;  and  holy  men,  at 
their  death,  have  good  infpirations  ;  therefore,  the  lot- 
tery, that  he  hath  devifed  in  thefe  three  chefts,  of  gold, 
iilver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who  choofes  his  meaning, 
choofes  you,)  will,  no  doubt,  never  be  chofen  by  any 
rightly,  but  one  who  you  lhall  rightly  love.  But  what 
warmth  is  there  in  your  affedion  towards  any  of  thefe 
princely  fuitors  that  are  already  come  ? 

For.  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them  ;  and  as  thou 
named  them,  I  will  defcribe  them  ;  and,  according  to 
my  defcription,  level  at  my  afFeflion. 

Ner.  Firil,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince*. 

For. 

'  Superjluxty  comes  fooner  by  'wbite  hairs \.  e.  Superfluity  fooner 
mcquires  white  hairs;  becomes  old.  We  ftill  fay,  How^  did  he  come  by 
it  ?    Malon E. 

*  —  the  Neapolitan  prince.'\  Though  our  author,  when  he  compofed 
this  play,  could  not  have  read  the  following  paflage  in  Florio's  tranfla- 
tion  of  Montaigne's  jE^i;£5,  1603,  he  had  perhaps  met  with  the  rela- 
tion in  fome  other  book  of  that  time  :  While  I  was  a  young  lad,  (fays 
«ld  Montaigne,)  I  faw  the  prince  of  Salmona,  at  Naples^  manage  a 

young, 
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For,  Ay,  that's  a  colt,  indeed  ^,  for  he  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horfe  ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appropria- 
tion to  his  own  good  parts,  that  he  can  Ihoe  him  himfelf; 
I  am  much  afraid  my  lady  his  mother  play'd  falfe  with  a 
fmith. 

l^er.  Then,  is  there  the  county  Palatine*. 

For.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown  ;  as  who  fliould  fay, 
Anycu  ^ ill  not  have  me,  chooje  :  he  hears  merry  tales, 
and  fmiles  not :  I  fear,  he  will  prove  the  weeping  phi- 
lofopher  when  he  grows  old,  being  fo  full  of  unmannerly 
fadnefs  in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's 
head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  thefe. 
God  defend  me  from  thefe  two  ! 

Ner.  How  fay  you  by  the  French  lord,  Monfieur  Le 
Bon  ? 

For.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pafs  for  a 
man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  fm  to  be  a  mocker  ;  But, 
he  !  why,  he  hath  a  horfe  better  than  the  Neapolitan's  ; 
a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  count  Palatine  : 
he  is  every  man  in  no  man  :  if  a  throflle  ^  fing,  he  falls 
ftraight  a  capering ;  he  will  fence  with  his  own  fhadow  :  if 
I  Ihould  marry  him,  I  ftiould  marry  twenty  hulbands  :  If 

young,  a  rough,  and  fierce  horfe,  and  fliew  all  manner  of  horfeman- 
ihip  J  to  hold  teftons  or  reals  under  his  knees  and  toes  fo  fail  as  if  they 
had  been  nayled  there,  and  all  to  ihew  his  fare,  fteady,  and  unmoveablc 

fitting."     M  ALONE. 

3  Ay^  tbat'%  a  colt,  indeed^']  Colt  Is  ufed  for  a  witlefs,  heady,  gay 
youngfter,  wheace  the  phrafeufed  of  an  old  man  too  juvenile,  that  he 
ftill  retains  his  fo/r'i  ?oefi>.    See  Her.ry  FJJL  Johnson. 

4  —  is  there  the  county  Palatine.^  I  am  always  inclined  to  believe, 
that  Shakfpeare  has  more  allufions  to  particular  fadts  and  perfons  than 
his  readers  commonly  fuppofe.  The  count  here  mentioned  was,  per- 
haps, Albertus  a  Lafco,  a  Poli/h  Palatine,  who  vilited  England  in  our 
author's  time,  was  eagerly  carefied,  and  fplendidly  entertained ;  but 
running  in  debt,  at  laft  ftole  away,  and  endeavoured  to  repair  his  for- 
tune by  enchantment.  Johnson. 

County  and  Count  in  old  language  were  fynonymous.-—The  Count 
Alafco  was  in  London  in  1583.  Malone. 

i  ^Ifa  throftle— ]  Old  Cophs—trajfel.  Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope. 
The  throjlle  is  the  thrufli.  The  word  occurs  again,  in  A  Midjummer 
2^'igbt's  Dream  : 

«  The  tbroJiUmth  his  notcfo  true*—.  Maloni, 

he 
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he  would  defpife  me,  I  would  forgive  him  ;  for  if  he  love 
me  to  madnefs,  I  fhall  never  requite  him. 

Ner,  What  fay  you  then  to  Faulconbridge,  the  young 
baron  of  England  ? 

For.  You  know,  I  fay  nothing  to  him  ;  for  he  under- 
flands  not  me,  nor  I  him:  he  hath  neither  Latin,  French, 
nor  Italian  ^  ;  and  you  will  come  into  the  court  and 
fwear,  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  in  the  Englilh.  He 
is  a  proper  man's  picture  ^  ;  But,  alas  !  who  can  converfe 
with  a  dumb  fhow  ?  How  oddly  he  is  fuited  !  I  think,  he 
bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hofe  in  France, 
his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every 
where. 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottifh  lord  his  neigh- 
bour ? 

For.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him  ;  for 
he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englifhman,  andfwore 
he  would  pay  him  again,  when  he  was  able  :  I  think,  the 
Frenchman  became  his  furety  and  feal'd  under  for  an- 
other. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German',  the  duke  of 
Saxony's  nephew  ? 

For.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  fober ; 
and  moil  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk:  when 

6  —  be  hath  ne'ithtr  Latin f  French,  nor  Italian',]  A  fatlre  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  young  Englifh  travellers  in  our  author's  time.  Warb. 

7  —  proper  mans  p'tdure  j]  One  of  the  fenfes  of  proper  in  our  au- 
thor's time  was  bandf.me.  In  Stowe's  Survey  of  London^  quarto,  1598, 
we  meet  with  **  zfz'ne proper  church"  in  almoft  every  page.  See  alfo 
Vol,  I.  p.  180.  Malone. 

^  — Scotttjh  lorJ,"]  Scottifh,  which  is  in  the  quarto,  was  omitted 
In  the  firft  folio,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  king  James's  co»ntry- 
men.  Theobald. 

9  I  tkirkf  the  Frenchman  became  his  furety,]  Alluding  to  the  con- 
ftant  afliftance,or  rather  conftant  promifes  of  alTillance,  that  the  French 
gave  the  Scots  in  their  quarrels  with  the  Englifli.  This  alliance  is  here 
humouroufly  fatirized.  Warbcrton. 

>  H'.'w  like  you  the  young  German,  Sec]  In  Shalcfpeare's  time  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  vifited  London,  and  was  made  knight  of  the  garter. 

Perhaps  in  this  enumeration  of  Portia's  fuitors,  there  may  be  fome 
covert  alluiioo  to  cbofe  of  ^ueea  Elizabeth.  Johnson* 

\  he 
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he  is  beft,  he  is  a  little  worfe  than  a  man ;  and  when  he 
is  worft,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beaft  :  an  the  worft  fall 
that  ever  fell,  I  hope,  I  lhall  make  Ihift  to  go  without 
him. 

Ner,  If  he  fhould  offer  to  choofe,  and  choofe  the  right 
calket,  you  fhould  refufe  to  perform  your  father's  will,  if 
you  fhould  refufe  to  accept  him. 

Por.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worft,  I  pray  thee,  fet 
a  deep  glafs  of  Rhenifh  wine  on  the  contrary  cafket :  forj 
if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation  without,  I 
know  he  will  choofe  it.  I  will  do  any  thing,  Neriffa,  ere 
I  will  be  marry'd  to  a  fpunge. 

Ner,  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of  thefe 
lords  ;  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  determina- 
tions :  which  is  indeed,  to  return  to  their  home,  and  to 
trouble  you  with  no  more  fuit :  unlefs  you  may  be  won  by 
fome  other  fort  than  your  father's  impofition,  depending 
on  thccafkets. 

For,  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as 
chafte  as  Diana,  unlefs  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of 
my  father's  will :  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  fo 
reafonable  ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote 
on  his  very  abfence,  and  I  pray  God  grant  them  a  fair 
departure. 

Ner,  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's 
time,  a  Venetian,  a  fcholar,  and  a  foldier,  that  came 
hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  ? 

Por,  Yes,  yes,  it  was  BafTanio  j  as  I  think,  fo  was  he 
call'd. 

Ner.  True,  madam  ;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
my  foolifh  eyes  look'd  upon,  was  the  beft  deferving  a 
fair  lady. 

Por,  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him  wor- 
thy of  thy  praife. — How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Ser'vant, 
Ser^»  The  four  ftrangers  feek  for  you,  madam,  to  take 
their  leave  :  and  there  is  a  fore-runner  come  from  a  fifth, 
the  prince  of  Morocco ;  who  brings  word,  the  prince, 
his  mafter,  will  ^  here  to-night. 

Por. 
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Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  fo  good 
heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewel,  I  fhould  be  glad 
of  his  approach  :  if  he  have  the  condition  *  of  a  faint, 
and  the  complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  fhould 
Ihrive  me  than  wive  me.  Come,  NerifTa. — Sirrah,  go 
before. — Whiles  we  fhut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  an- 
other knocks  at  the  door.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 
Venice.    A  public k  Place. 
Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock^ 
^hy.  Three  thoufand  ducats, — well. 
Bajf.  Ay,  fir,  for  three  months. 
Shy.  For  three  months, — well. 

Ba^.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Anthonio  fhall  be 
'bound. 

Shy.  Anthonio  fhall  become  bound, — well. 

Ba/f.  May  you  flead  me  ?  Will  you  pleafure  me  ?  Shall 
I  know  your  anfwer  ? 

Shy.  Three  thoufand  ducats,  for  three  months,  and  An- 
thonio bound. 

Baff.  Your  anfwer  to  that. 

Shy.  Anthonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bajf.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ^ 
Shy.  Ho,  no,  no,  no  ; — my  meaning,  in  faying  he  is  a 
good  man,  is  to  have  you  underftand  me,  that  he  is  fuffi- 
cient :  yet  his  means  are  in  fuppofition  :  he  hath  an  argofy 
bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies  ;  I  underftand 
moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a 
fourth  for  England, — and  other  ventures  he  hath,  fquan- 
der'd  abroad  :  But  fhips  are  but  boards,  failors  but  men  : 
there  be  land  rats,  and  water  rats,  water  thieves,  and 
land  thieves ;  I  mean,  pirates  ;  and  then,  there  is  the 
peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks  :  The  man  is,  notwith- 
llanding,  fufficient : — three  thoufand  ducats  ; — I  think,  I 
may  take  his  bond. 

a  —./Recondition — )  i.  e.  the  temper,  qualities.  So,  in  Othello^ 
**  •—and  then,  of  fo  gende  a  tondition  /"  Malone. 

Baf. 
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Baff,  Be  affured,  you  may. 

^hy,  I  will  be  affured,  I  may ;  and,  that  I  may  be  af- 
fured, I  will  bethink  me  :  May  I  fpeak  with  Anthonio  ? 

Bajf,  If  it  pleafe  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  fmell  pork  ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which 
your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil  into^  ; 
I  will  buy  with  you,  fell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk 
with  you,  and  fo  following  ;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you, 
drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.  What  news  on  the 
Rialto  r — Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Ant  HON  lo. 

BaJf.  This  is  fignior  Anthonio. 

Shy.  [afide.]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  ! 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  chriftian  : 
Eut  more,  for  that,  in  low  limplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  ufance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  facred  nation  ;  and  he  rails. 
Even  there  where  merchants  moft  do  congregate. 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  intereft  :  Curfed  be  my  tribe. 
If  I  forgive  him  ! 

BaJ/.  Shy  lock,  do  you  hear  ? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  prefent  ftore  ; 
And,  by  the  near  guefs  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  inftantly  raife  up  the  grofs 
Of  full  three  thoufand  ducats  :  What  of  that  ? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 

3  —  tubich  your  prophet,  the  Naxar'itey  conjured  the  devil  into  ;j 
Perhaps  there  is  no  charadler  through  all  Shakfpeare,  drawn  with  more 
fpirit,  and  juft  difcrimination,  than  Shylocic's.  His  language,  allu- 
lions,  and  ideas,  are  every  where  fo  appropriate  to  a  JeWj  that  Shylock 
might  be  exhibited  for  an  examplar  of  that  peculiar  people.  Henley. 

4  —  catch  htm  once  upon  the  hip,']  A  phrafe  taken  from  the  pradtice 
ofwreitlers.  Johnson. 

This  is  an  allufion  to  the  angel's  thus  laying  hold  on  Jacob  when  he 
wreftled  with  him.    Sec  Geo.  xxxii.  24,  &c.  Henley. 

Vol.  III.  C  Will 
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Will  furnifti  me  :  But  foft ;  How  many  months 
Do  you  deftre  ? — Relt  you  fair,  good  fignior  ; 

[To  Anthonio* 
Your  worftiip  was  the  laft  man  in  our  mouths. 

-^///.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excefs. 
Yet,  to  fupply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend  ^, 
I'll  break  a  cuHom  : — Is  he  yet  poffefs'd. 
How  much  you  would  ? 

S/py.  Ay,  ay,  three  thoufand  ducats. 

j4fit.  And  for  three  months. 

Sfy.  1  J)ad  forgot, — three  months,  you  told  me  fo. 
Well  then,  your  bond  ;  and,  let  me  fee, — But  hear  you  ; 
Methought,  you  faid,  you  neither  lend,  nor  borrow. 
Upon  advantage. 

J'^f.  I  do  never  ufe  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban*s  fheep,— 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  vv'ife  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
Th^  third  poflefTor  ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

^/.'/.  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interef!  ? 

Sfy.  No,  not  take  intereft  ;  not,  as  you  would  fay, 
Diredlly  intereft :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himfelf  were  compromis'd. 
That  all  the  eanlings  ^,  which  were  ftreak*d,  and  py'd. 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being  rank. 
In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams  ; 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  thefe  wooly  breeders  in  the  a6l. 
The  fkilful  fhepherd  peePd  me  certain  wands  % 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind  ^, 

5  ripe  wants  of  my  friend^]  Ripe  wants  are  wants  come  to  tit 

height  J  wants  that  can  have  no  longer  delay.  Perhaps  we  might  read—* 
rife  nvantSf  wants  that  come  thick  upon  him.  Johnson. 

Ripe  is,  I  believe,  the  true  reading.    So  afterwards : 

Butftay  the  very  riping  of  the  time."    M alone. 

*  — f^-ff  eanlings,]  Lambs  jull  dropt  j  from  ^^n,  etihi,  Musgrave. 
.  7  certain  ivai;dst'\  A  ivand  in  our  author'  time  was  tKe  ufual 
term  for  what  we  now  call  a  fivitcb.    Ma  lone, 

*  —  o/kind,J  i,  e.  of  nature.  Collins. 

He 
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He  ftuck  them  up  before  the  fulfome  ewes  ^  ; 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  thofe  were  Jacob's. 
This  wa  >  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blell: ; 
And  thrift  is  bleffing,  if  men  fteal  it  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  fir,  that  Jacob  ferv*d  for  ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pals. 
But  fvvay'd,  and  fafhion'd,  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inferted  to  make  intereft  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold,  and  filver,  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  faft  ' :— • 
But  note  me,  fignior. 

Ant,  Mark  you  this,  Baffanio, 
The  devil  can  cite  fcripture  for  his  purpofe. 
An  evil  foul,  producing  holy  witnefs. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  fmiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outfide  falfliood  hath*  ! 

Shy.  Three  thoufand  ducats, — 'tis  a  good  round  fum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  fee  the  rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  ftiall  we  be  beholden  to  you? 

Shy.  Signior  Anthonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies,  and  my  ufances  ^  : 

sdii 

9  —  tht  fulfome  ewes ;]  Fulfome^  I  l  eHeve,  In  this  Inftance,  meang 
lafcivious,  obfcene.  In  the  play  of  MuleaJJ'es  the  Turk,  Madam  Ful' 
Jome  a  Batvd  is  introduced.  Thie  wordj  however,  fometimes  fignifies 
offenfive  in  fmell.  It  is  likewife  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  K,  Jobrij  to 
exprefs  fome  quality  offenfive  to  nature  : 

And  flop  this  gap  of  breath  withytfT/flwe  duft."  Steevens. 
Min/heu  fuppofes  it  to  mean  naufeous  in  ifo  high  a  degree  as  to  exslte 
vomiting.  -Malone. 

I  M  /  make  it  breed  as  fafi  ;]  So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  t 
Foul  cank'ring  ruit  the  hidden  treafure  frets  j 
But  gold  that's  put  to  ufe  more  gold  ^fjo-f^j."  Malone. 
*  0,  ix>hat  a  goodly  outfide  falfliood  hath  .']  Falfehood,  which  as  truth 
means  honejiy,  is  taken  here  for  treachery  and  kna-very,  does  not  ftand 
for  falpoodin  general,  but  for  the  difhonefty  now  operating.  Johnson. 

3  — my  ufances:]  CT/iaKfc  in  our  author's  time,  I  believe,  fignified 
intti'eji  of  money »    It  has  been  already  ufed  in  this  pUy  in  that  fenfe  : 

C  a  He 
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Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  fhrug  ♦  ; 

For  fulFerance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  : 

You  call  me — mifbeliever,  cut- throat  dog. 

And  fpit  upon  my  Jewiih  gaberdine. 

And  all  for  ufe  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help  : 

Go  to  then  ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  fay. 

Shy  lock  ^,  nve  would  hwve  monies  ;  You  fay  fo  ; 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

And  foot  me,  as  you  fpurn  a  ftranger  cur 

Over  your  threlliold ;  monies  is  your  fuit. 

What  fhould  I  fay  to  you  ?  Should  I  not  fay. 

Hath  a  dog  mo7iey  ?  is  it  poj/ible, 

A  cur  can  lend  three  thou/and  ducats  ?  or 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key. 

With  'bated  breath,  and  whifpering  humblenefs. 

Say  this, — Fair  Sir,  you  fpit  on  me  on  ivednejday  lajl  ; 

You  fpurn'' d  me  fuch  a  day  ;  another  time 

Ttu  calVd  tjie — dog  ;  and  for  thefe  courtefies 

ril  lend  you  thus  7nuch  monies. 

A?it.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  fo  again. 
To  fpit  on  thee  again,  to  fpurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends  ;  (for  when  did  friendfhip  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend^  ?) 

But 

<«  He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
**  The  rate  of  ujance  with  us  here  in  Venice.'* 
Again  in  a  fubfequent  part,  he  fays,  he  will  take     no  diU  of  ufance 
for  his  monies."    Here  it  muft  mean  intercft,  Malone, 

4-  Still  have  I  borne  it  ivitb  a  patient  Jhrug-^'\  So,  in  Marlowe's  Je<w 
tj  Mahay  (written  and  adted  before  1593,)  printed  in  1633  : 
**  I  learn'd  in  Florence  how  to  kifs  my  hand, 

Hca'ue  up  my  f^eulders  when  they  call  me  dogge.^  Malone. 
5  Shylock,^  Our  author,  as  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me,  took  the  name 
of  his  Jew  from  an  old  pamphlet  entitled,  <*  Caleb  Sbiltocke,  h>s  pro- 
phefie,  or  the  Jewcs  Prediftion.'"    London,  printed  for  T.  P.  (Thomas 
Pavyer.)  No  date.  Steevxns. 

^  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  bit  friend?]  A  breeds  that  is  intereft 
money  bred  from  the  principal.  By  the  epithet  barren,  the  author 
would  inftrudt  us  in  the  argument  on  which  th-  advocates  againft  ufury 
went,  which  is  this  j  that  money  is  a  barren^  thing,  and  cannot,  like 

corn 
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But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy  ; 

Who  if  he  break,  thou  may'lt  with  better  face 

Exadl  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  ftorm  ! 
I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love. 
Forget  the  fliames  that  you  have  ftain'd  me  with. 
Supply  your  prefent  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  ufance  for  my  monies,  and  you'll  not  hear  me  : 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant,  This  were  kindnefs. 

Shy.  This  kindnefs  will  I  ihow : — 
Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  feal  me  there 
Your  iingle  bond  ;  and,  in  a  merry  fport. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  fuch  a  day. 
In  fuch  a  place,  fuch  fum,  or  fums,  as  are 
Exprefs'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flefh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleafeth  me. 

Jnt.  Content,  in  faith  ;  I'll  feal  to  fu<:h  a  bond. 
And  fay,  there  is  much  kindnefs  in  the  Jew. 

Bajf.  You  fhall  not  feal  to  fuch  a  bond  for  me, 
I'll  rather  dwell  in  my  neceffity  ^. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man  ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it ; 
Within  thefe  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expert  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  yf  this  bond. 

Shy.  O  father  Abraham,  what  thefe  Chriftians  are ; 
Whofe  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  fufped 

corn  and  cattle,  multiply  itfelf.  And  to  fet  oft*  the  abfurdlty  of  this 
kind  of  ufury,  he  put^rftii  and /"^rrt/j  in  oppofition,  WarbUrton. 

Dr.  Warburton  very  truly  interprets  this  paflage.    Old  Mercs  fays, 

Ufurie  and  encreaie  by  gold  and  filver  is  unlawful,  becaufe  againft 
mtvixs.  ^  nature  hath  made  them  Jierill  and  barren,  and  ufurie  makes 
them  procreati've.^''  Farmer. 

Thus  both  the  quarto,  printed  by  Roberts,  and  that  by  Heyes,  in 
1600.    The  folio  has — nhrted  of.  Malone. 

7  — .  Jioeli  in  my  necejfity.']  To  divell  feems  in  this  place  to  mean  the 
fame  as  to  continue.  To  abide  has  both  the  fenfes  of  habitation  and  con- 
tinuance, Johnson. 

C  3  The 
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The  thoughts  of  others !  Pray  you,  tell  me  this  ; 

If  he  fliould  break  his  day,  what  fhouid  I  gain 

By  the  exaftion  of  the  forfeiture  ? 

A  pound  of  man's  flelh,  taken  from  a  man. 

Is  not  fo  eftimable,  profitable  neither. 

As  flefh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.    I  fay. 

To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendlhip  : 

If  he  will  take  it,  fo  ;  if  not,  adieu  ; 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

Atit.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  feal  unto  this  bond, 

Shy.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's  ; 
Give  him  dire(5lion  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purfe  the  ducats  ftraight  ; 
See  to  my  houfe,  left  in  the  fearful  guard* 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave  ;  and  prefently 
I  will  be  with  yoo.  \Exit% 

Ant,  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. — 
This  Hebrew  will  turn  Chriftian  ;  he  grows  kind. 

Bajf,  I  like  not  fair  terms  ^,  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant,  Come  on  ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  difmay. 
My  fhips  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  {Exeunt, 

A  C  T    II.     S  C  E  N  E  I. 

Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  Hciife, 

Flourijh  of  Coy  nets.   Enter  the  Prince  of  Morocco',  and  his 
train ;  Portia,  Nerissa,  and  other  of  her  attendants, 

Mor,  Miflike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  l^adow'd  livery  of  the  burnilh'd  fun, 

8  —  left  in  the  fearful  guard  &c.]  Fearful  guard,  is  a  guard  that  re 
not  to  be  trufted,  but  gives  caufe  of  fear,  1  o  fear  was  anciently  to 
git'e  asweW  zs  feci  terrours.  Johnson. 

So,  in  K.  Henry  IV,  P.  I. 

•<  A  mighty  and  di  fearful  head  they  are."  Steevens. 

9  / /'ijJc  ;jcf  fair  terms,]  Kind  words,  good  language.  Johnson. 

1  The  old  itage-diredion  enjoins  that  the  Prince  and  his  followers 
Ihould  be  all  drefs'd  in  white.  MAi.oNEi 

To 
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To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 

Bring  me  the  faireft  creature  northward  born. 

Where  Phoebus'  fire  fcarce  thaws  the  ificles. 

And  let  us  make  incifion  for  your  love. 

To  prove  whofe  blood  is  reddell,  his,  or  mine*. 

I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  afpedt  of  mine 

Hath  fear'd  the  valiant  >  ;  by  my  love,  I  fwear. 

The  beft-regarded  virgins  of"  our  clime 

Have  lov'd  it  too  :  I  would  not  change  this  hue. 

Except  to  Heal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  folely  led 
By  nice  direftion  of  a  maiden's  eyes  : 
Belides,  the  lottery  of  my  d^fliny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choofing  : 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  fcanted  me. 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  will  ^,  to  yield  myfelf 
His  wife,  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yourfelf,  renowned  prince,  then  ftood  as  fair. 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet. 
For  my  afFedtion. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you  ; 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  cafkets. 
To  try  my  fortune.    By  this  fcimitar, — 
That  flew  the  Sophy  5,  and  a  Perfian  prince. 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyraan,— 

I  would 

*  To  prow  ivhofe  blood  h  reddejl,  bist  er  mine.'}  To  underftand  how 
the  tawny  prince,  whofe  favage  dignity  is  very  well  fupported,  means 
to  recommend  himfelf  by  this  challenge,  it  muft  be  remembered  that 
red  blood  is  a  traditionary  fign  of  courage  :  Thus  Macbeth  calls  one  of 
his  frighted  foldiers,  a  Ully-li'verd  lown  }  again,  in  this  play,  cowards 
are  faid  to  ha've  li-uers  as  ivhite  as  milk  5  and  an  effeminate  and  timo- 
rous man  is  termed  a  wi/A/b/j.  Johnson. 

3  Hath  fear'd  the  'valiant  j]  i.  e.  terrify  d.  To  fear  is  often  ufed  by 
our  old  writers,  in  this  fenfe.    So,  in  K.  Henry  VI,  P.  III. 

*^  For  Warwick  was  a  bug thaty^^r'i/ us  all."  Steevens.^ 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  25,  Malone. 

4  And  hedgd  me  by  his  wit — ]  I  fuppofe  we  may  fafely  read  :  and 
hedged  me  by  his  will.    Confined  me  by  his  will.  Johnson. 

i  That  JJew  the  Sophy,  &c.]  Shakfpeare  feldom  efcapes  well  when  he 
is  entangled  with  geography.  The  prince  of  Morocco  nauft  have  tra- 
velled far  to  kill  the  Sophy  of  Perfia.  Johnsojj. 

C  4  It 
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I  would  out-ftare  the  fterneft  eyes  that  look. 
Out-brave  the  heart  moil  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  fucking  cubs  from  the  Ihe  bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady  ^  :  But,  alas  the  while  ! 
If  Hercules,  and  Lichas,  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page  ^ ; 
And  fo  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Mifs  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Por.  You  mud  take  your  chance ; 
And  either  not  attempt  to  choofe  at  all. 
Or  fwear,  before  you  choofe, — if  you  choofe  wrongs 
Never  to  fpeak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage  ;  therefore  be  advis'd  *. 

Mor.  Nor  will  not;  come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance. 

Por.  Firll,  forward  to  the  temple  ;  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  ihall  be  made. 

Mor,  Good  fortune  then  !  [Cornets* 
To  make  me  bleft,  or  curfed'ft  among  men.  [Extunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Venice.    A  Street, 
Enter  Launcelot  Gobbo. 
Laun,  Certainly,  my  confcience  will  ferve  me  to  rui) 
from  this  Jew  my  mailer :  The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow ; 

It  were  well,  if  Shakfpeare  had  never  entangled  himfelf  ivttb  geegra^ 
fhy  worfe  than  in  the  prefent  cafe.  If  the  prince  of  Morocco  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  ferved  in  the  army  of  fultan  Soliman  (tbe  Jecondy  for  in- 
ftance,)  I  fee  no  geographical  obje£lion  to  his  having  killed  the  Sophi  of 
Perfia.    See  D'Herbelot  in  Sol'iman  Ben  Sc/im*  Tyrwhitt. 

^  To  -win  thee,  lady  j]  The  old  copies  read — tbe  lady.  Correded  by 
Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

7  So  is  Alcidei  beaten  by  bit  page  ;]  The  old  copies  read — by  hl« 
rage.  The  emendation  is  Mr.  Theobald's.  Lichas  was  the  boy  by 
whom  Dsianira  fent  an  envenomed  fhirt  to  Hercules.    Ma  lone, 

*  —  tbsrefore  be  ad-vis''d.j  Therefore  be  not  precipitant  j  confiderwell 
whatwe  arc  to  do.    Adyis'd  is  the  word  oppofite  to  rap,  Johnson. 

and 
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and  tempts  me,  faying  to  me,  Gobbo,  Lanncelot  Gobbo, 
good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo,  or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo, 
ufe  your  legs,  take  the  Jiart,  run  anjoay  :  My  confcience 
fays, — no  ;  take  heed,  honeji  Launcelot  ;  take  heed,  honeji 
Gobbo  ;  or,  as  aforefaid,  honeji  Launcelot  Gobbo  ;  do  not 
run  ;  /corn  running  <voiih  thy  heels  ^ :  Well,  the  moft 
courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack  ;  'vza  /  fays  the  fiend  ; 
a^ay  !  fays  the  fiend,  for  the  heavens  *  ;  roufe  up  a 
bra^os  mind,  fays  the  fiend,  and  run.  Well,  my  con- 
fcience, hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  fays  very 
wifely  to  me, — my  honeji  friend  Launcelot,  being  an  honejf 
man*s  fon, — or  rather  an  honeft  woman's  fon  ; — for,  in- 
deed, my  father  did  fomething  fmack,  fomething  grow 
to,  he  had  a  kind  of  tafte  ; — well,  my  confcience  fays, — 
Launcelot,  budge  not ;  budge,  fay  the  fiend  ;  budge  not, 
fays  my  confcience  :  Confcience,  fay  I,  you  counfel  well  ; 
fiend,  fay  I,  you  counfel  well :  to  be  ruled  by  my  confci- 
ence, I  ftiould  Hay  with  the  Jew  my  mailer,  who,  God 
blefs  the  mark,  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  to  run  away 
from  the  Jew,  I  fhould  be  ruled  by  the  fiend,  who,  faving 
your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himfelf :  Certainly,  the  Jew 
is  tTie  very  devil  incarnation ;  and,  in  my  confcience, 
my  confcience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  confcience,  to  offer 
to  counfel  me  to  ftay  with  the  Jew  :  The  fiend  gives  the 
more  friendly  counfel ;  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  arc 
at  your  commandment,  I  will  run. 

9  —  ^corn  running  lu'ith  thy  heeh  ;]  Mr.  Stecvcas  proposes  to  read  and 
point  thus  fcorn  running  ;  ivitbe  thy  heels  j  i.  e.  connedt  them 

with  a  ivitbe  (a  band  made  of  oziers)  as  the  legs  of  cattle  are  hampered 
in  feme  counties  to  prevent  their  ftraggling  ifrom  home.  So  Chapman  : 
"  Till  I  of  curious  oziers  did  imply 

A  ivitbe  a  fathom  long,  with  which  his  feete 
*'  I  made  together  In  a  fure  league  meet." 
I  perceive  no  need  of  alteration.    The  pleonafm  appears  to  me  con- 
fident with  the  general  tenour  of  Launcelot's  fpeech.    He  had  juft  be- 
fore expreffed  the  fame  thing  in  three  different  ways :— Ufe  your 
legs  j  taketheftartj  runaway."  Malone. 

I  away  !  fays  the  fiend,  for  the  heavens ;]  i.  e.  Begone  to  the 
heavens.  So  again,  In  Much  ado  about  Nothing :  '<  So  I  deliver  up  my 
apes,  [to  the  devily^  ?ind  away  to  St.  Peter, /or  the  heavens^''  Malone. 

Sntgr 
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Efiter  old  Gobbo*,  luith  a  bajket, 

Goh,  Mafter,  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you  ;  which  is 
the  way  to  mailer  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  [ajide.]  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true-begotten 
father  !  who,  being  more  than  fand-blind,  high-gravel 
blind,  knows  me  not : — I  will  try  conclufions  ^  with  him. 

Goi,  Mafter  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which  is  the 
way  to  mailer  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand"*^,  at  the  next  turn- 
ing, but,  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left  ;  marry, 
at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn  down 
indiredly  to  the  Jew's  houfe. 

Golf,  By  God's  fonties  %  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that  dwells  witk 
him,  dwell  with  him,  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  mailer  Launcelot  ? — Mark 
me  now ;  [a/ide.]  now  will  I  raife  the  waters  : — Talk  you 
of  young  mailer  Launcelot  ? 

Golf,  No  mafter,  fir,  but  a  poor  man's  fon  ;  his  father, 
though  I  fay  it,  is  an  honell  exceeding  poor  man,  and, 
God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

*  Enur  old  Gobbo,]  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  Gobbo, 
that  Shakfpeare  defigned  this  charadler  to  be  reprefented  with  a  hump' 
hack,  Steevens. 

3  -^try  concluJtons'\  To  try  conclujtons  Is  to  try  experiments.  Stkev. 
So  quarto  R.— Quarto  H.  and  folio  rtzA-^confuJions,  Malone. 

4  Turn  up  on  y cur  rigbt  handy  &c.]  This  arch  and  perplexed  direc- 
tion to  puzzle  the  enquirer,  fcems  to  imitate  that  of  Syrus  to  Demea  ia 
the  Brothers  of  Terence  : 

«   uhi  eas  praterier'tSf 

"  Ad  finiftram  hac  re£la  platea  :  ub'i  ad  D'lamE  veneris f 

Ito  ad  AtxtTzm  :  prlus  quam  ad  portam  veniasy  Sec.  THEOBt 

5  mmmGod's  fontiesy'\  I  know  not  exadlly  of  what  oath  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion. I  meet  with  God's  fanty  in  Decker's  Honeji  JVhorey  1635  :— 
Again,  in  The  longer  thou  livejiy  the  mere  Fool  thou  arty  a  comedy,  bl.  1. 
without  date.  Perhaps  it  was  once  cuftomary  to  fwear  by  the  [ante, 
I.  e.  health  of  the  Supreme  "Being.  Oaths  of  fuch  a  turn  are  not  un- 
frequent  among  our  ancient  writers.  All,  however,  feem  to  have  been 
fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  crime  of  prophane  fwearing,  that  they 
were  content  to  difguife  their  meaning  by  abbreviations  which  were 
permitted  filcnlly  to  terminate  in  irremediable  corruptions.  Steevens. 

Laun, 
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Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  he  will,  we  talk  of 
young  mafter  Launcelot. 

Gob,  Your  worfhip's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  fir 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you  ergOy  old  man,  ergo,  I  befeech 
you  ;  Talk  you  of  young  mafter  Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  pleafe  your  mafterfhip. 

Laun.  ErgOy  mafter  Launcelot ;  talk  not  of  mafter 
Launcelot,  father ;  for  the  young  gentleman  (according 
to  fates  and  deftinies,  and  fuch  odd  fayings,  the  fifters 
three,  and  fuch  branches  of  learning,)  is,  indeed,  de- 
ceafed ;  or,  as  you  would  fay,  in  plain  terms,  gone  to 
heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid  1  the  boy  was  the  very  ftafF 
of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-poft,  a  ftafT, 
or  a  prop  ? — Do  you  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young  gentle- 
man :  but,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy,  (God  reft  his 
foul  !)  alive,  or  dead  ? 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack,  lir,  I  am  fand-blind,  I  know  you  not. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might 
fail  of  the  knowing  me  :  it  is  a  wife  father,  that  knows 
his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of 
your  fon  :  Give  me  your  bleffing :  truth  will  come  to 
light ;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long,  a  man's  fon  may  ; 
but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  out. 

Gob.  Pray  you  fir,  ftand  up ;  I  am  fure,  you  are  not 
Launcelot  my  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it, 
but  give  me  your  blefling'' ;  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy 
that  was,  your  fon  that  is,  your  child  that  lhall  be  ^. 

Gob. 

6  ..^  and  Launcelot,  Jir."]  \.  e.  plain  Launcelot;  and  not,  as  you 
term  him,  wfl^/?er  Launcelot.  Maloke. 

7  '^give  me  your  blejftng ;]  In  this  converfatlon  between  Launcelot  and 
his  blind  fathet,  there  are  frequent  references  to  the  deception  praftifed 
on  the  blindnefs  of  Ifaac,  and  the  biefling  obtained  in  confequence 
of  it.    Ken  LEY. 

^      your  child  that  Jhall  be.'\  Launcelot  probably  here  Indulges  him- 
fclf  in  talking  ntnfenfe.    So  afterwards ^*  you  may  tell  every  finger 
4  I  have 
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Go^,  I  cannot  think,  you  are  my  fon. 

Laun,  I  know  not  what  I  lhall  think  of  that :  But  I 
am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man ;  and,  I  am  fure,  Margery, 
your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Goif.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  I'll  be  fwom,  if 
thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flefli  and  blood. 
Lord  worfhipp'd  might  he  be  !  what  a  beard  haft  thou 
got !  thou  halt  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin 
my  phil-horfe  has  on  his  tail  ^. 

Laun.  It  Ihoald  feem  then,  that  Dobbin's  tall  grows 
"backward  ;  I  am  fure,  he  had  more  hair  of  his  tail,  than 
I  have  of  my  face,  when  I  laft  faw  him. 

Gol^.  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed  !  How  doll  thou  and 
thy  mafter  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him  a  prefent ;  How 
'gree  you  now  ? 

Laun,  Well,  well ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  have 
fet  up  my  reft  to  run  away,  fo  I  will  not  reft  till  I  have 
run  fome  ground  ;  My  mafter's  a  very  Jew  ;  Give  him  a 
prefent  !  give  him  a  halter;  I  am  famifh'd  inhisfervice  ; 
you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father, 
I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  give  me  your  prefent  to  one 
mafter  BafTanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries  ; 
if  I  ferve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any 
ground. — O  rare  fortune  !  here  comes  the  man  ; — to 
him,  father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  1  ferve  the  Jew  any 
longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  ^ith  Leonardo,  and  other  follouuers* 
Bajf.  You  may  do  fo ; — but  let  it  be  fo  hafted,  that 
fupper  be  ready  at  the  fartheft  by  five  of  the  clock  :  Sec 

I  have  with  my  ribs.''  An  anonymous  critlck  fuppofes,  '*  he  means 
to  fay,  I  iva%  your  child,  I  am  your  boy,  and  pall  ever  he  your 
But/<?B  not  being  firft  mentioned,  but  placed  in  the  middle  member  of 
the  fentence,  there  is  no  ground  for  fuppofing  fuch  an  inverfion  intend- 
ed by  our  author.  Befides  \  if  Launcelot  is  to  be  ferioufly  defended, 
what  would  his  father  learn,  by  being  told  that  hi  who  was  his  ch'ild^ 
ihall  be  his /(7«  ?  Malone. 

9  —  my  //biV-horfe]  Th'dl  or  Jill  means  the  /hafts  of  a  cart  or  wag- 
gon. Steevens. 

All  the  ancient  copies  have /)i)i/-horfe,  but  no  diftionary  that  I  have 
met  with  aclcnowledges  the  word.  It  is,  I  am  informed,  a  corruption 
ufcd  in  fomc  counties  for  the  proper  term,  tbill-hork.  Mal©ne. 

thefe 
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thefe  letters  deliverM  ;  put  the  liveries  to  making  ;  and 
dcjire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my  lodging.  [Exit  a  ferv, 

Laun,  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  blefs  your  worftiip  ! 

Bajf,  Gramercy  ;  Would'll  thou  aught  with  mc  ? 

Gob.  Here's  my  fon,  fir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laun,  Not  a  poor  boy,  fir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man ; 
that  would,  fir,  as  my  father  (hall  fpecify, — 

Gob,  He  hath  a  great  infection,  fir,  as  one  would  fay, 
to  ferve — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  fhort  and  the  long  is,  I  ferve  the 
Jew,  and  have  a  defire,  as  my  father  fhall  fpecify, — 

Gob.  His  mafter  and  he  (faving  your  worftiip's  reve- 
rence) are  fcarce  cater-coufins  : 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew 
having  done  me  wrong,  doth  caufe  me,  as  my  father, 
being  I  hope  an  old  man,  fhall  frutify  unto  you, — 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  difti  of  doves,  that  I  would  beftow 
upon  your  worfhip ;  and  my  fuit  is,— 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  fuit  is  impertinent  to  myfelf, 
as  your  worfhip  fhall  know  by  this  honefl  old  man  ;  and, 
though  I  fay  it,  though  old  man,  yet,  poor  man,  my  father, 

Bajf.  One  fpeak  for  both  ; — What  would  you  ? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  lir. 

Gob.  This  is  the  very  defed  of  the  matter,  fir. 

BaJf,  I  know  thee  well,  thou  haft  obtain'd  thy  fuit: 
Shylock,  thy  mafler,  fpoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferred  thee  ;  if  it  be  preferment. 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  fervice  to  become 
The  follower  of  fo  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun,  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between  my 
mafter  Shylock  and  you,  fir  ;  you  have  the  grace  of  God, 
fir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

BaJf.  Thou  fpeak'ft  it  well :  Go,  father,  with  thy  fon  ; 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  mafter,  and  enquire 
My  lodging  out : — Give  him  a  livery  \to  his  follo'wers* 
More  guarded    than  his  fellows :  See  it  done, 

*  —  more  guarded]  i.  e.  more  ornamented.  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  II,  p.  66.  AIalone. 

Laun* 
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Laun.  Father,  in  : — I  cannot  get  a  fervice,  no ; — I 
have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head. — Well ;  \_lcoking  on  his 
palm,'\  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table,  which  doth 
offer  to  fwear  upon  a  book — 1  fhall  have  good  fortune  ^ ; 

go 

*  Well  ;  if  any  man  'in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table)  ivbicb  doth  offer  to 
fwear  upon  a  book--.'\  Table  is  the  palm  of  the  hand  extended.  Launcelot 
congratulates  himfelf  upon  his  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  and,  in  the 
height  of  his  rapture,  infpedls  his  hand,  and  congratuhites  himfelf  upon 
the  felicities  in  his  table.  The  a(ft  of  expanding  his  hand  puts  him  in 
mind  of  the  adlion  in  which  the  palm  is  Aewn,  by  raifing  it  to  lay  it  on 
the  book,  in  judicial  atteftations.  Well,,  fays  he,  \f  any  man  In  Italy 
have  a  fairer  tablsy  that  doth  offer  to  fivear  upon  a  bfiok — Here  he  flops 
with  an  abruptncfs  very  common,  and  proceeds  to  particulars.  Johns. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  thuc  far  appears  to  me  perfectly  jufl.  In 
fupport  of  it,  it  /hould  be  remembered,  that  wiiic/^  is  frequently  ufcd  by 
our  author  and  his  contemporaries,  for  the  perfjnal  pronoun,  ivho.  It 
is  ftill  fo  ufed  in  our  Liturgy.  In  the  Merry  Winjes  of  Wirdfor^  Mrs. 
Quickly  addrefles  Fenton  in  the  fame  language  as  is  here  ufed  by  Laun- 
celot I'll  be  Jivorn  on  a  book  fhe  loves  you  a  vulgarifm  that  is 
now  fuperfeded  by  another  of  the  fame  imporc— I'll  take  my  bible- 
oath  of  it."  Malone. 

Without  examining  the  expofitions  of  this  pafTage.  given  by  the  three 
learned  annotators,  [Mr.  T.  Dr.  W,  and  Dr.  J.]  I  fhall  briefly  fet  down 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  whole  meaning  of  it.  Launcelot,  ap- 
plauding himfelf  for  his  fuccefs  with  Baflanio,  and  looking  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  which  by  fortune-tellers  is  called  the  table^  breaks 
out  into  the  following  reflection  :  Well:  if  any  man  in  Italy  kaie  a 
fairer  table  j  ivhich  doth  offer  to  fivear  upon  a  bookj  I  Jl^all  hav»  good 
fortune— e.  a  table,  ivbicb  doth  (not  or\\)'  pre mify  but)  ffcr  to  jivtar 
(and  to  fwear  upon  a  hook  too)  that  /  pall  ha've  go«d  fortune.— -(^Ht 
omits  the  conclufion  of  the  fentence  which  might  have  been)  J  an 
much  mifal-en  ;  or,  Fll  be  banged,  &c.  Tyrwhitt. 

3  /  /hall  have  good  fortune',]  The  whole  difficulty  of  this  paflagc 
(concerning  which  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  com- 
mentators) arofe,  as  I  conceive,  from  a  word  being  omitted  by  the  com- 
pofitor  or  tranfcriber,  I  am  perfuaded  the  author  wrote— I  fliallhave  «• 
good  fortune.  Thefe  words,  are  not,  I  believe, connected  with  what  goes 
before,  but  with  what  follows  ;  and  begin  a  new  fentence.  Shakfpeare,  I 
think,  meant,  that  Launcelot,  after  this  abrupt  fpecch — Well;  f  any 
man  that  ''fferi  to  fivear  upon  a  book,  has  a  fairer  table  than  roint— [I 
am  much  miftaken  :]  ftiould  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
he  began  : — "  I  fliall  have  no  good  fortune  j  go  to  j  here's  a  fimple  line 
«f  life  !  &c."  So  before  :  "  I  can/jsr  get  a  fervice,  no  have  titer 
a  tongue  in  my  head."—  And  afterwards  :  •*  Alas !  fifteen  wives  Is 
r.etbirg.''*    The  Nurfa,  in  Borneo  and  jfuli^tf  expreiTes  hcrfelf  cxadly  ia 
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j;o  to,  here's  a  fimple  line  of  life  !  here's  a  fmall  trifle 
of  wives :  Alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing  ;  eleven  widows, 
and  nine  maids,  is  a  fimple  coming-in  for  one  man  : 
And  then,  to  'fcape  drowning  thrice  ;  and  to  be  in  peril 
of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed'* — ^here  are 
fimple  'fcapes  I  Well,  if  fortune  be  a  woman,  fhe's  a 
good  wench  for  this  geer. — Father,  come  ;  I'll  take  my 
leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

\_Exeunt  Launcelot  and  old  Gobbo, 

BaJ/'4  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this  ; 
Thefe  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  beftow'd. 
Return  in  hafle,  for  I  do  feall  to-night 
My  bell-efteem'd  acquaintance  ;  hie  thee,  go. 

Leon.  My  bell  endeavours  ftiall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratia  no. 


Gra,  Where  is  your  mailer  ? 
Leon.  Yonder,  fir,  he  walks. 
Gra,  Signior  Ballanio,—- 


[Exit  Leonardo. 


the  fame  ftyle  :  "  Well,  you  have  made  a  Jtmple  choice  ;  you  know  not 
how  to  choofe  a  man  J  Romeo!  «5,  no/ he  j— he  is  no?  the  flower  of  cour- 
lefy,  &c."  So  alfo  in  K.  Ben.  IVy  Here's  no  fine  villainy  !"  Again,  more 
appo/itely,  in  the  anonymous  play  of  K.  Henry  V :  Ha  !  me  have 
TO  good  luck."  Again,  in  the  Msrry  Wives  of  Windfor  :  We  are 
Jimph  men  ;  we  do  not  know  what's  brought  about  under  the  profeflion 
of  fortune-telling." 

Alraoft  every  paflage  in  thefe  plays,  in  which  the  fenfe  is  abruptly 
broken  off,  as  I  have  more  than  once  obferved,  has  been  corrupted.  See 
Vol.  II,  p.  21.  n.4.  On  thefubjedl  of  omiHions,  fee  Vol.  I.  p.  220.  n.  4. 

It  is  not  without  fome  reludlance  that  I  have  excluded  this  emenda- 
tion from  a  place  in  the  text.  Had  it  been  propofed  by  any  former  editor 
or  commentator,  I  fhould  certainly  have  adopted  it  j  being  convinced 
that  it  isjuft.  Eut  the  danger  of  innovation  is  fo  great,  and  partiality  to 
our  own  conceptions  fo  delufive,  that  it  becomes  every  editor  to  diftruft 
his  own  emendations  j  and  I  am  particularly  inclined  to  do  fo  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  in  which  I  happen  to  differ  from  that  moft  refpedtable 
and  judicous  critick,  whofe  name  is  fubjoined  to  the  preceding  note. 
According  to  his  idea,  the  mark  of  an  abrupt  fentence  ihould  not  be 
a^ter  the  word  bock,  but  fortune.  Malone, 

4  -^in  peril  of  my  life  ivith  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed  5]  A  cant  phrafe 
to  fignify  the  danger  of  marrying. — A  certain  French  writer  ufes  the 
fame  kind  of  figure  :  '*  0  mon  Amiy  faimerois  mieux  etre  tombee  fur  ht 
points  d'un  Oreilleri  &  vC  etre  rmpu  le  Cqu^"'^    War  bur  ton. 


\ 
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Bajf.  Gratiano ! 

Gra.  I  have  a  fuit  to  you. 

Bajf.  You  have  obtained  it. 

Gra.  You  mult  not  deny  me ;  I  mufi:  go  with  you  to 
Belmont. 

Baff.  Why,  then  you  muft  ; — But  hear  thee,  Gratiano  ; 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice  ; — 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  fuch  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  ftiew 
Something  too  liberal  ^  ; — pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  fome  cold  drops  of  modeily 
Thy  Ikipping  fpirit ;  lell,  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 
I  be  miiconftrued  in  the  place  1  go  to, 
And  lofe  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Baflanio,  hear  me  : 
If  I  do  not  put  on  a  fober  habit. 
Talk  with  refpeft,  and  fwear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  faying,  hood  mine  eyes® 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  figh,  and  fay,  amen  ; 
Ufe  all  the  obfervance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well  ftudied  in  a  fad  oftent  ^ 
To  pleafe  his  grandam,  never  truft  me  more. 

Bajjf.  Well,  we  lhall  fee  your  bearing^. 

Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  lhall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bajf.  No,  that  were  pity  ; 
I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 

5  Something  too  XWizx^'^'^  Liberal  I  have  already  fliewn  to  be  mean, 
grofs,  coarfe,  licentious.  Johnson. 

6  —  hood  mint  eye{\  Alluding  to  the  manner  of  covering  ahawk^s 
eyes.    St  E  EVENS. 

7  —  jad  ofient\  Grave  appearance;  fliew  of  ftaid  and  ferious  be- 
haviour. Johnson. 

Ojient  is  a  word  very  commonly  ufed  for  Jboix)  among  the  old  drama- 
tick  writers.  Stzevens- 

*  -—your  bearing.]  Bearing  is  demeanour,  or  deportmsnt.  So,  ia 
Jdtajure  for  Measure  : 

How  I  may  formally  in  perfon  hear  me, 
**  Like  a  true  friar."  Malone. 

Your 
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Your  boldeftfuit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpofe  merriment :  But  fare  you  well, 
I  have  fome  bufinefs. 

Gra.  And  I  muft  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  reft  ; 
But  we  will  vifit  you  at  fupper-time.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

7^he  fa?ne.    A  Room  in  Shylock's  Hotife. 
Enter  Jessica  and  LauncelOt. 

'jef.  I  am  forry,  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  fo  ; 
Our  houfe  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 
Didft  rob  it  of  fome  tafte  of  tedioufnefs  : 
But  fare  thee  well  j  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelor,  foon  at  fupper  lhalt  thou  fee 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  mailer's  gueft  ; 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  fecretly. 
And  fo  farewel ;  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu  ! — tears  exhibit  my  tongue. — Moft  beau- 
tiful pagan, — moft  fweet  Jew  1  If  a  Chriftian  do  not  play 
the  knave,  and  get  thee  5,  I  am  much  deceived :  But, 
adieu  !  thefe  foolifti  drops  do  fomewhat  drown  my  manly 
fpirit ;  adieu  \  \Exit^ 

Jef.  Farewel,  good  Launcelot.— 
Alack,  what  heinous  fm  is  it  in  me. 
To  be  aftiam'd  to  be  my  father's  child  I 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 

^If  a  cbrijlian  do  not  play  the  kndve,  and  get  tbeeyScc.'^  If  a  chriftian 
(fays  Launcelot,  on  receiving  a  love-letter  for  Lorenzo,)  do  not 
play  the  knave,  and  carry  thee  away  from  thy  father's  houfe,  I  am  much 
deceived."  I  ihould  not  have  attempted  to  explain  fo  eafy  a  paflage,  if 
the  ignorant  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  thinking  probably  that  the  word 
get  muft  neceflariiy  mean  beget,  had  not  altered  the  text,  and  fub- 
jftituted  did  in  the  place  of  ^c/,  the  reading  of  all  the  old  and  authedtick 
editions  j  in  which  he  has  been  copied  by  every  fubfcquent  editor.  Laun- 
celot is  not  talking  about  Jeffica's  father,  but  about  her  future  hufband, 
I  am  aware  that,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  he  fays  to  Jeflica,  **  Marryj 
you  may  partly  hope  \o\xx  father  got  you  not  j"  but  he  is  now  on  another 
lubje6l.    Ma  LONE. 

Vol.  nr.  D  I  am 
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I  am  not  to  his  manners  :  O  Lorenzo, 

If  thou  keep  promife,  I  Hiall  end  this  ftrife ; 

Become  a  chrillian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  [Exitv 

SCENE  IV. 

T^e  fame,    A  Street, 
Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and 

SaLA  N  10. 

Lor,  Nay,  we  will  flink  away  in  fupper-time  ; 
Difguife  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra,  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Salar,  We  have  not  fpoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers 

Salan,  'Tis  vile,  unlefs  it  may  be  quaintly  ordered  ; 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor,  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock  ;  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnifti  us  : — 

Enter  hhv 'a  czhor ,  <vjith  a  letter* 
Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news  ? 

Laiin,  An  it  lhall  pleafe  you  to  break  up  this*,  it  lhall 
feem  to  fignify. 

Lor,  I  know  the  hand  :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand  ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on. 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

Gra,  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun,  By  your  leave,  fir. 

Lor,  Whither  goeft  thou  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  fir,  to  bid  my  old  mafter  the  Jew  to  fup 
to-night  with  my  new  mailer  the  Chriftian. 

1  —  torch-bearers.'\  See  the  note  in  Rcmeo  and  Juliet^  A^ll.  fc.  iv. 
We  have  not  fpoke  us  yet  Scc,\,  e.  nue  have  not  yet  hefpoke  us,  &c.  Thus 
the  old  copies.  It  may,  however,  mean,  we  have  not  as  yet  confulted 
on  the  fubjedl  of  torch-bearers.    Mr.  Pope  reads—"  fpoke  as  yet." 

Steevens. 

2  —  to  break  up  thUy'\  To  break  up  was  a  term  in  carving.  So,  in 
Love's  Labour  s  Lojly  Adt  III.  fc.  i  : 

— — — Boyet,  you  can  carve  ; 
«  Break  up  this  eapon."    See  the  note  on  this  paffage,  Steev. 

Lor* 


\ 
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Lor.  Hold  here,  take  this  : — tell  gentle  Jeflica, 
I  will  not  fail  her  ;-^fpeak  it  privately ;  go.^ 
Gentlemen,  ^  {Exit  Launcelot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  mafque  to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Salar.  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  ftraight^ 

Salan,  And  fo  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me,  and  Gratiano, 
At  Gratiano's  lodging  fome  hour  hence. 

Salar.  'Tis  good  we  do  fo.  [Exeunt  Salar.  and  Salan* 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  JelTica  ? 

Lor.  I  muft  needs  tell  thee  all :  She  hath  dire6ted>  . 
How  I  fliall  take  her  from  her  father's  houfe  ; 
What  gold,  and  jewels,  Ihe  is  furnilh'd  with  i 
What  page's  fuit  Ihe  hath  in  readinefs. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven^ 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  fake  : 
And  never  dare  misfortune  crofs  her  foot, 
Unlefs  fhe  do  it  under  this  excufe, — 
That  fhe  is  iffue  to  a  faithlefs  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me ;  perufe  this,  as  thou  goeft  i 
Fair  JelHca  lhall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  V. 

The  fame*    Before  Shylock's  Houfe* 
Enter  Shylock,  and  Launcelot. 
'^hy.  Well,  thou  fhalt  fee,  thy  eyes  fhall  be  thy  judge. 
The  dijfFerence  of  old  Shylock  and  BalTanio  : — 
What,  Jeffica  I-^thou  fhalt  not  gormandize. 
As  thou  haft  done  with  me  ; — What,  JelTica  ! — 
And  fleep  and  fnore,  and  rend  apparel  out 
Why,  Jeffica,  I  fay  ! 
Laun.  Why,  JelTica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?  I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 
Laun.  Your  worfhip  was  wont  to  tell  jne,  1  could  do 
nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica, 
Jef  Call  you  ?  What  is  your  will  ^ 
D  2 
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Shy,  I  am  bid  forth  ^  to  fupper,  Jeffica  ; 
There  are  my  keys  : — But  wherefore  Ihould  I  go  ? 
I  atn  not  bid  for  love  ;  they  flatter  me  : 
But  yet  I'll  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Chriftian  ^. — Jeflica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  houfe  : — I  am  right  loth  to  go ; 
There  is  fome  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  reft. 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  befeech  you,  fir,  go  ;  my  young  mafter  doth. 
expeA  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  confpired  together,— I  will  not 
fay,  you  lhall  fee  a  mafque;  but  if  you  do,  then  it  was 
not  for  nothing  that  my  nofe  fell  a  bleeding  on  Black- 
Monday  laft  5^  at  fix  o'clock  i'  the  morning,  falling  out 
that  year  on  Alh  Wednefday  was  four  year  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Shy.  What !  are  there  mafques  ?  Hear  you  me,  Jelfica: 
Lock  up  my  doors  j  and  when  you  hear  the  drum^. 

And 

3  lamWA  forth-^']  I  am  invited.  To  bid  m  old  language  meant 
to  fray,  Maloke. 

4  1 1  I        to  feed  upon 

The  prodigal  Chr\ji'ian.'\  Shylock  forgefs  his  refolutlon.  In  a 
former  fcene  he  declares  he  will  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  pray  with  Chri- 
ftians.  Of  this  circumftance  the  p<»et  was  aware,  and  meant  only  to 
heighten  the  malignity  of  the  charadler,  by  making  him  depart  from  his 
moll  fettled  refolve,  for  the  profecution  uf  his  revenge.  Steevens. 

5  —  then  it  was  r.otfornotbing  that  my  ncje  fell  a  bleeding  on  Black- 
Monday /a/?,]  "  Black-Monday  \%  Eafier -Monday^  and  was  fo  called 
on  this  occafion  :  In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  (1360)  the  14th  of  April, 
and  the  morrow  after  Eafter-day,  king  Edward,  with  his  hoft,  lay  be- 
fore the  city  of  Paris  ;  which  day  was  full  dark  of  mift  and  hail,  and 
fo  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died  on  their  horfes*  backs  with  the  cold. 
"Wherefore,  unto  this  day,  it  hath  been  called  the  Blacke-Monday,** 
Stowe,  p.  264—6.  Grey. 

It  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Lodge's  Rofalynde,  1592,  that  fome  fu- 
perftitious  belief  was  annexed  to  the  accident  of  bleeding  at  the  nofe  : 
**  As  he  flood  gazing,  *6z5  rtofeona  fudden  bled,  which  made  him  con- 
jefture  it  was  fome  friend  of  his."  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  I.  p,  312  : — "  with  that  mine  nofe  bled,  &c,"  MalonE. 

^  Lock  up  my  doors  J  and  when  you  bear  the  drum, 
And  ike  vile  fqucahing  of  the  wry'reck'd  ffe,  &c.] 

Prima 
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And  the  vile  fqueaking  of  the  v/ry-neck'd  fife. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  cafements  then. 
Nor  thruft  your  head  into  the  publick  ftreet, 
lb  gaze  on  Chrillian  fools  with  varnilh'd  faces : 
But  flop  my  houfe's  ears,  I  mean,  my  cafements ; 
Let  not  the  found  of  fhallow  foppery  enter 
My  fober  houfe. — By  Jacob's  llafF,  I  fwear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  fealting  forth  to-night : 
But  I  will  go.— -Go  you  before  me,  firrah ; 
Say,  I  will  come.  t 

Laun,  I  will  go  before,  fir. —  ^ 
Miltrefs,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this  ; 

There  will  come  a  Chriftian  by. 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewefs'  eye  ^.        \_Exit  Laun. 

^hy.  What  fays  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring,  ha  ? 

Jef.  His  words  were,  Farewel,  miftrefs ;  nothing  elfe- 

Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough  ^  ;  but  a  huge  feeder, 
3nail-flow  in  profit,  and  he  fleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat ;  drones  hive  not  with  me  : 
Therefore  I  part  with  him  ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  wafte 
His  borrow'd  purfe. — Well,  Jeflica,  go  in  ; 
Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately  j  ^ 
Po,  as  I  bid  you. 

Prima  node  domum  claude  ;  neque  in  vlas 

Sub  cantu  querulae  defpice  tibice.  Hor.  Lib.  HI.  Od.'y.  Malone. 
The  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos  read  Squealing,  Steeveks. 

7  Will  bcvjorth  a  Jewefs'  eye.]  /r's  ivortb  ajeiui's  eye,  is  a  prover- 
bial phrafe.  Whalley. 

8  The  ^pztch  is  kind  enough ',']  This  term  fliould  feem  to  have  come 
into  ufe  from  the  name  of  a  celebrated  fool.  This  I  learn  from  Wil- 
fon's  Art  of  Rhetoriqrue,  1553  :  **  A  word-making,  called  of  the  Gre- 
cians Onomatopeia,  is  when  we  make  words  of  our  own  mind,  fuch  as 
be  derived  from  the  nature  of  things  j — as  to  call  one  Patche,  or  Cowl- 
fon,  whom  we  fee  to  do  a  thing  foolifhly  j  becaufe  thefe  two  in  their 
time  were  notable  fools." 

Probably  the  drefs  which  the  celebrated  Patchewore,  was.  In  allufion 
to  his  name,  patched  or  parti-coloured.  Hence  the  ftage  fool  has  ever 
fmoe  been  exJiibited  iri  a  motley  coat.  Patche,  of  whom  Wilfon  fpeaks, 
was  Cardinal  Wolfey's  fool.  Malone. 

D  3  Shut 
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Shut  doors  ^  after  you  :  Faft  bind,  faft  find  ; 

A  proverb  never  ftale  in  thrifty  mind.  [Exit, 

Je/,  Farewel ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  croft, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  loft.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VI. 

^he  fame. 

Enter  Gratiano,  and  Salarino,  mafqued, 

Gra.  This  is  the  pentrhoufe,  under  which  Lorenzo 
Defir'd  us  to  make  ftand. 

Salar.  Hi^  hour  is  almoft  paft. 

Gra.  Arfditis  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour,  ' 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Salar.  O,  ten  times  fafter  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  feal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont. 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited. 

Gra.  That  ever  holds  :  Who  rifeth  from  a  feaft. 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  fits  down  ?  f 
Where  is  the  horfe,  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  meafures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  firft  ?  All  things  that  are. 
Are  with  more  fpirit  chafed  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker     or  a  prodigal. 
The  fkarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  ftrumpet  wind^  \ 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  fhe  return  ; 
With  over-weather'd  ribs     and  ragged  fails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  ftrumpet  wind  I 

9  Shut  doors-r-]  Doors  is  here  ufed  as  a  diflyllable.  Malone, 

'  0,  ten  times  fajisr  yenuf  pigeons Lovers  have  in  poetry  been 
always  called  Turtles  or  Dovesy  which  in  lower  language  may  be  pi- 
geons. Johnson. 

*  —  a  younker^'\  All  the  old  copies  read  a  younger,  Steevens. 

Mr.  Rowe  made  the  emendation,  which  is  perhaps  unnecelTary.  I 
doubt  whether ^'^««;^fr  was  a  word  of  our  author's  time.  Malone. 

3  —  embraced  by  the  firumpet  nvind  /]  So,  in  Othello  : 

*'  The  bawdy  wind,  that  kiffes  all  it  meets."  Malone. 

4  }f^ith  ox/tfr-vveather'd  ri^i,]  Thus  both  the  quartos.  The  folio  has 
tiStT'tQitberd,  Malonp. 

Enter- 
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Enter  Lorenzo. 

Salar.  Here  comes  Lorenzo ; — more  of  this  hereafter. 

Lor.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode  ; 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  fhall  pleafe  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
I'll  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach  ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew  : — Ho  !  who's  within  ? 
Enter  Jessica  aho've,  in  hoy^s  cloaths. 

Jef.  Who  are  you  ?  Tell  me,  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  I'll  fwear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor,  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jef.  Lorenzo,  certain  ;  and  my  love,  indeed  ; 
For  who  love  I  fo  much  ?  And  now  who  knows. 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

Lor.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts,  are  witnefs  that  thou  art. 

Jef.  Here,  catch  this  cafket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 
For  I  am  much  afham'd  of  my  exchange  : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  fee 
The  pretty  follies  that  themfelves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himfelf  would  blulh 
To  fee  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.  Defcend,  for  you  muft  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jef.  What,  muft  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  fhames  ? 
They  in  themfelves,  good  footh,  are  too  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  difcovery,  love  ; 
And  I  Ihould  be  obfcur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  fweet. 
Even  in  the  lovely  garnilh  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once  ; 

For  the  clofe  night  doth  play  the  runaway. 
And  we  are  ftaid  for  at  Baffanio's  feaft. 

Jef.  I  will  make  faft  the  doors,  and  gild  myfelf 
With  fome  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  ftraight. 

[Exit,  from  ahove* 

Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew  ^, 

Lor» 


5  NoW)  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew.}  A  jcft  arlfing  from  the 
D  4  ambiguity 
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Lo7'.  Beftirew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily  : 
For  Ihe  is  wife,  if  I  can  judge  of  her  ; 
And  fair  fhe  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true  ; 
And  true  ilie  is,  as  fhe  hath  prov'd  herfelf ; 
And  therefore,  like  herlelf,  wife,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  (he  be  placed  in  my  conftant  foul. 

Enter  Jessica,  helonu. 
What,  art  thou  come  ? — On,  gentlemen,  away; 
Our  mafquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  ftay. 

\Exity  iMith  Jessica  and  Salarino^ 

Enter  AnthoniOc 
Ant.  Who's  there  ? 
Gra,  Signior  Anthonio  ? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano  !  where  are  all  the  reft  ? 
'Tis  nine  o'clock  ;  our  friends  all  ftay  for  you  : — • 
No  mafque  to-night  ;  the  wind  is  come  about, 
BafTanio  prcfently  will  go  aboard  : 
I  have  fent  twenty  out  to  feek  for  you. 

Gra.  1  am  glad  on't ;  I  defire  no  more  delight. 
Than  to  be  under  fail,  and  gone  to-night.  \ExeunU 

SCENE  VII. 

Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  Hou/e, 

F  lour  ijh  Qf  Cornets.    Enter  Portia,  nvitB  the  Prince  cf 
Morocco,  and  both  their  trains. 

For.  Go,  draw  afide  the  curtains,  and  difcover 
The  feveral  calkets  to  C     noble  prince  : — 
Now  make  your  choice- 

Mor.  The  firft,  of  gold,  who  this  infcription  bears  ;— 
TVho  choojl:h  wg,  fh all  gain  inhat  many  men  defire. 
The  fecond,  filver,  which  this  promife  carries  ; — 
Who  choofeth  me,  Jh all  get  as  7nu<h  as  he  de/er'ves. 

ambiguity  of  Gentile,  which  /ignifies  both  a  Heathen,  and  one  loell 
born.  Johnson. 

To  underftand  Gratiano's  oath,  it  fhould  be  recoUedled  that  he  is  in  a 
mafqued  habit,  to  which  it  is  probable  that  formerly,  as  at  prefent,  a 
large  cape  or  hood  >vas  affixed.    M alone. 

This 
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This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt  ^  - 
Who  choofeth  me,  ?nufi  gi've  and  hazard  all  he  hath. — 
How  lhall  I  know  if  I  do  choofe  the  right  ? 

P«r.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  pi(!:"lure,  prince; 
If  you  choofe  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

Mor.  Some  god  direfl  my  judgment  !  Let  me  fee, 
I  will  furvey  the  infcriptions  back  again  : 
What  fays  this  leaden  cafket  ? 

JVho  choofeth  me,  miiji  gi^e  and  hazard  all  he  hath, 

Muft  give, — For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  ? 

This  cafket  threatens  :  Men^  that  hazard  all. 

Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages  : 

A  golden  mind  (loops  not  to  fhows  of  drofs  ; 

I'll  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 

What  fays  the  filver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 

Who  choofeth  me,  /hall  get  as  much  as  he  defewes. 

As  much  as  he  deferves  ? — Paufe  there,  Morocco, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand  : 

If  thou  be'ft  rated  by  thy  eftimation. 

Thou  doll  deferve  enough  ;  and  yet  enough 

May  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  the  lady  ; 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deferving. 

Were  but  a  weak  difabling  of  myfelf. 

As  much  as  I  deferve  ! — Why,  that's  the  lady ; 

I  do  in  birtli  deferve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 

But,  more  than  thefe,  in  love  I  do  deferve. 

What  if  I  ftray'd  no  farther,  but  chofe  here  ? 

Let's  fee  once  more  this  faying  grav'd  in  gold. 

Who  choofeth  7ne,  fh  all  gain  njohat  many  men  dejire* 

Why,  that's  the  lady  ;  all  the  world  defires  her : 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come. 

To  kifs  this  flirine,  this  mortal  breathing  faint. 

The  Hyrcanian  deferts,  and  the  vafty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now. 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia  : 

The  watry  kingdom,  whofe  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

^  —  flj  blunt '^"^  That  Is,  asgrofs  as  the  dull  metal.  Johnson. 

To 
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To  ftop  the  foreign  fpirits  ;  but  they  come. 

As  o'er  a  brook,  to  fee  fair  Portia. 

One  of  thefe  three  contains  her  heavenly  pidbire. 

Is't  like,  that  lead  contains  her  ?  'Twere  damnation*. 

To  think  fo  bafe  a  thought ;  it  were  too  grofs 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obfcure  grave. 

Or  fhall  I  think,  in  filver  (he's  immur'd. 

Being  ten  times  undervalu'd  to  try'd  gold  ? 

O  fmful  thought  I  Never  fo  rich  a  gem 

Was  fet  in  worfe  than  gold.    They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold  ;  but  that's  infculp'd  upon^; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key ; 

Here  do  I  choofe,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may  ! 

For.  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie  there. 
Then  I  am  yours.  [^e  unlocks  the  golden  cajket^ 

Mor.  O  hell  I  what  haveHve  here  ? 
A  carrion  death,  within  whofe  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  fcroU  ?  I'll  read  the  writing. 

All  that  glifters  is  not  gold ; 
Often  haueyou  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  foldy 
But  my  outfide  to  behold  : 
Gilded  tombs  do  ivorms  infold^. 
Had  you  been  as  luife  as  bold. 
Young  in  limbs ,  in  judgment  oldy 
Tour  anfiuer  had  not  been  infer oV d  :  • 
Fare  you  njoell ;  your  fuit  is  cold* 

7  —  iKyV«//>'<iupon  ;]  To  infculp  istoengrave.  SteevEns." 

^  Gilded  tombs  do  tuormi  infold.]  The  old  copies  read— Gilded  tim- 
her.    The  emendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  obferves,  that 

a  tomb  is  the  proper  repolitory  of  a  death's  head."  Tombes  (forluch 
was  the  old  fpeJling)  and  timber  were  eafily  confounded.  Yet  perhaps 
the  old  reading  may  be  right.  The  conftrudiion  may  be — Worms  do  in- 
fold gilded  timber.  This,  however,  is  very  harfli,  and  the  ear  is  offended. 
In  a  poem  entitled.  Of  the  Silke  TVormes  and  their  flies,  4to.  I599>  is 
this  line : 

<<  Before  thou  waft,  were  timber-worms  in  price,"    Ma  lone. 

Cold, 
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Cold,  indeed  ;  and  labour  loft  : 
Then,  farevvel,  heat  ;  and,  welcome,  froll:.— 
Portia,  adieu  I  I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave  :  thus  lofers  part.     ^  [Exli, 

For.  A  gentle  riddance  : — Draw  the  curtains,  go  : — 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choofe  me  fo^,  [Exeufit, 

SCENE  VIII. 
Venice.    ^  Street, 
Enter  Salarino  and  Sal  a  nig. 

Salar.  Why  man,  I  faw  BafTanio  under  fail ; 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along  ; 
And  in  their  fhip,  I  am  fure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Salan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the  duke  ; 
Who  went  with  him  to  fearch  Baffanio's  fhip. 

Salar.  He  came  too  late,  the  Ihip  was  under  fail ; 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  underftand. 
That  in  a  gondola  were  feen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jeffica  : 
Befides,  Anthonio  certify'd  the  duke. 
They  were  not  with  BafTanio  in  his  Ihip. 

Salan.  I  never  heard  a  palTion  fo  confus'd. 
So  ftrange,  outrageous,  and  fo  variable. 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  ftreets  ; 
My  daughter  ! — O  my  ducats  / — O  7ny  daughter  f 
Fled  nxiith  a  Chrijiian  ? — O  my  chrijlian  ducats  /— 
Juftice  !  the  lanv  !  my  ducats ,  and  my  daughter  /— 
A  fealed  hag,  tnxio  fealed  bags  of  ducats. 
Of  double  ducats,  ftoVn  from  me  by  7ny  daughter  ! 
And  jewels  ;  t^o  Jio7ies,  tnAjo  rich  and  precious  Jlones, 
StoPn  by  my  daughter  / — Jufice  I  find  the  girl ! 
She  hath  the  ft  ones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  I 

Salar.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  himi 
Crying, — his  ftones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Salan.  Let  good  Anthonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 

9  choofe  me  fo.']  Here  Dr.  Johnfon  would  clofe  the  fgcond  A€t,  to 
give  tim^  for  fiallanio's  paflage  to  Belmont.  Mwlone. 

Or 
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Or  he  fliall  pay  for  this. 

Salar.  Marry,  well  remember'd  : 
I  reafon'd  *  with  a  Frenchman  yefterday  ; 
Who  told  mc, — in  the  narrow  feas,  that  part 
The  French  and  Englifh,  there  mifcarried 
A  vefTel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught  : 
I  thought  upon  Anthonio,  when  he  told  me  ; 
And  wifh'd  in  filence,  that  it  were  not  his. 

Salan.  You  were  beft  to  tell  Anthonio  what  you  hear  j 
Yet  do  not  fuddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth, 
I  faw  Baflanio  and  Anthonio  part  : 
BafTanio  told  him,  he  would  make  fome  fpeed 
Of  his  return  ;  he  anfwer'd, — Do  not  fo. 
Slubber  not  ^  biijlnefs  for  my  fake,  BaJ/anio, 
But  fay  the  'very  riping  of  the  time ; 
And  f&r  the  fe^^s  bond,  <vuhich  he  hatb  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter-  in  your  mind  of  lo've^  : 
Be  merry  ;  and  employ  your  chief ef  thoughts 
"To  courtjhip,  and  fuch  fair  ofents  of  hue 
As  fljall  conveniently  become  you  there  : 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears. 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him 

And 

1  /reafan'd — ]  i.  e.  I  converfed.    So,  in  King  'John  : 

"  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reafon  now."  Steevens. 

2  Slubber  not — ]  To  Jlubber  is  to  do  any  thing  carelefly,  imper- 
feftly.  Steevens. 

3  — your  mind  of  love  :'\  Of  love,  is  an  adjuration  fometlmes  ufed  by 
Shakfpeare.  So,  in  Merry  fVives,  A£l  II.  fc.  vii  :  "  ^/zV/^.— -defires 
you  to  fend  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves i.  e,  fhe  defires  you  to 
iend  him  6y  all  means. 

Tour  mind  of  love  may,  however,  in  this  inftance,  mean — -your  loving 
mind.  So,  in  the  Tragedie  of  Crcefus,  1604,  a  mind  of  treafcn  is  a 
trtajonahh  mind. 

*'  Thofethat  fpeak  freely,  have  no  mind  of  treafon.^''    St E evens. 
If  the  phrafe  is  to  be  underftood  in  the  former  fenfe,  there  fliould  be 
a  comma  after  mind,  as  Mr.  Langton  and  Mr.  Heath  have  obferved. 

Malon  e. 

4-  j^nd  even  there,  his  eye  being  bigivitb  tears, 

Turning  bis  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him,  &c.]  So  curious  an 
©Werver  of  nature  was  our  author,  and  fo  minutely  had  he  traced  the 

operation 
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And  with  afFeftion  wondrous  fenfible 

He  wrung  Baffanio's  hand,  and  fo  they  parted.  ^ 

Salan.  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
1  pray  thee,  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out. 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heavinefs  s 
With  fome  delight  or  other. 

Salar.  Do  we  fo.  \^Exeunt, 

S  C  E  N  E  IX. 

Belmont.    J  Room  in  Portia's  Hcufe. 
Enter  Nerissa,  ivith  a  Serimnt, 
Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the  curtain  ftraight ; 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath. 
And  comes  to  his  election  prefently. 
Fkurijh  of  Cornets.     E titer  the  Prince  of  Arragon^ 
Portia,  and  their  trains, 
Por.  Behold,  there  ftand  the  cafkets,  noble  prince  : 
If  you  choofe  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd. 
Straight  lhall  our  nuptial  rites  be  folemniz'd  ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  fpeech,  my  lord. 
You  muft  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar.  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  obferve  three  things  ; 
Firft,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  calket  *tv/as  I  chofe  ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  cafket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage  ;  laftly 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  thefe  injunctions  everyone  doth  fwear, 

operation  of  the  paffions,  that  many  paflages  of  his  works  might  fur- 
nifli  hints  to  painters.  It  is  indeed  furprizing  that  they  do  not  ftudy 
his  plays  with  this  view.  In  the  paflage  before  us,  we  have  the  out- 
line of  a  beautiful  pidure.    Ma  lone. 

5  — embraced  ifcfat/iffe/j]  The  heavinefs  which  he  indulges,  and  is 
fond  of.  Edwards. 

So  we  fay  of  a  man  now  that  he  bugs  hisfoirows.  Johnson. 

So,  in  this  play,  Aft  III.  fc.  ii : 

**  —doubtful  thoughts  and  ralh-<;wirtfcVdefpair."    St e evens. 

That 
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That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthlefs  felf. 

Ar,  And  fo  have  I  addreft  me  ^  :  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope  ! — Gold,  filver,  and  bafe  lead* 
Who  choofeth  me^  miiji  ginje  and  hazard  all  he  hath  : 
You  fliall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  fays  the  golden  cheft  ?  ha  !  let  me  fee  :— 
jyho  choofeth  me,  Jh all  gain  <^juhat  many  Jiun  dejire. 
What  many  men  defire. — That  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude  ^,  that  choofe  by  fhow. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach  ; 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  ^  and  road  of  cafualty. 
I  will  not  choofe  what  many  men  defire, 
Becaufe  I  will  not  jump  with  common  fpirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  iilver  treafure-houfe  ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  doft  bear : 
Who  choofeth  me,  fhall  get  as  much  as  he  defarnes  ; 
And  well  faid  too  ;  For  who  fhall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  ftamp  of  merit  !  Let  none  prefume 
To  wear  an  undeferved  dignity. 
O,  that  eftates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  derived  corruptly  !  and  that  clear  honour 

*  And  fo  have  I  addreji  me  .•]  To  addrefs  is  to  prepare.    The  mean- 
ing is,  I  have  prepared  myfelf  by  the  fame  ceremonies.  ST££y£^'S• 
I  believe  we  fh«uld  read  : 

«  And  fo  have  L    Addrefs  me,  Fortune,  now. 
To  my  heart's  hope  !" 
So,  in  the  Merry  m-vez  of  Windjor,  K€t  III.  fcene  the  lail,  Falftaff 
fays,    *'  I  will  then  addrefs  me  to  my  appointment."  Tyrwhitt. 
7  I  That  many  may  be  meant 

By  the  fool  multitude, — ]  i.e.  By  that  many  may  be  meant  the 
foolifh  multitude,  &c.  The  fourth  folio  firft  introduced  a  phrafeology 
more  agreeable  to  our  ears  at  prefent, — Of  the  fool  multitude,"— 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  fubfcquent  editors  but  change 
merely  for  the  fake  of  elegance  is  always  dangerous.  Many  modes  of 
fpeech  were  familiar  in  Shakfpeare's  age,  that  are  now  no  longer  ufed; 

Malone. 

'  »— ;,i  the  force']  i,  e»  the  power.  STrEviNs; 

Were 
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Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 
How  many  then  Ihould  cover,  that  (land  bare  ? 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  ? 
How  much  low  peafantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  feed  of  honour  ^  ?  and  how  much  honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 
To  be  new  varnifh'd  ?  Well,  but  to  my  choice  : 
JVho  choo  feth  me,  Jh all  get  as  much  as  he  defewes  : 
I  will  affume  defert ; — Give  me  a  key  for  this. 
And  inftantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

For.  Too  long  a  paufe  for  that  which  you  find  there. 

Ar,  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Prefenting  me  a  fchedule  ?  I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  ? 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  defervings  ? 
Who  choofeth  me,  Jhall  ha've  as  much  as  he  defer'ves. 
Did  I  deferve  no  more  than  a  fooPs  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deferts  no  better  ? 

For,  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  diitinft  oinces> 
And  of  oppofed  natures. 

Ar.  What  is  here  ? 

The  fire  fenjen  times  tried  this  ; 
Se'ven  times  try^d  that  judgment  is, 
That  did  ne-uer  chcofe  amifs  : 
Sotne  there  be,  that  Jhadonjos  ki/s  ; 
Such  ha've  hut  a  jhado^^ s  hlifs  : 
There  he  fools  ali've,  I  ^is 
Silruer^d  o'er ;  and  fo  <was  this, 

9  Hciv  much  loiu  peafantry  mould  then  be  glean'd 

From  the  true  feed  of  honour  The  meaning  is,  Honv  much  mean- 
nefi  nvould  be  found  amon^  the  great,  and  hoiu  much  greatnefs  among  the 
mean.  But  fince  men  are  always  faid  to  glean  corn  though  they  may 
fick  chaft,  the  fentence  had  been  more  agreeable  to  the  common  manner 
of  fpeech  if  it  had  been  written  thus  : 

Mono  much  low  peafantry  njould  then  be  pick'd 
From  the  true  fted  of  honour  ?  hoiu  much  honour 
G\^2ii\''^  from  the  chaff  ?  Johnson. 
1  — .  /  wis,]  I  know.    PViffen,  German.    Sydney,  Afcbam,  and 
TiTtf/Ztfr  ule  the  word.  Stsevins. 

Take 
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*T ake  ixibat  ^Jjife you  ^juill  to  bed 

/  <^jcill  e-ver  be  yeur  head  : 

So  he  gone,  fir  ^,  you  are  fped. 

Still  more  fool  I  (hall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here  : 

\Vith  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo. 

But  I  go  away  with  two. — 

"Sweet,  adieu  !  I'll  keep  my  oath. 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth*. 

\Ex£ur.t  Arragon  and  train. 
Pbr.  Thus  hath  the  candle  fing'd  the  moth. 
O  thefe  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choofe, 
Thev  have  the  wifdom  by  their  wit  to  lofe. 

Ner.  The  ancient  faying  is  no  herefy ; — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  delliny. 
For,  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerifla. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
S:r-j.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 
For.  Here  ;  what  would  my  lord  '  ? 
S^r^j,  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  \  enetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  fignify  the  approaching  of  his  lord  : 
From  whom  he  bringeth  fenfible  regreets  ^  ; 
To  wit,  befides  commends,  and  courteous  breath. 
Gifts  of  rich  value  ;  yet  I  have  not  feen 
So  likely  an  embaffador  of  love  ; 
A  day  in  April  never  came  fo  fweet, 

a  Take 'zvbat 'zvife you  <u;ill  ieJ,']  Perhaps  the  poet  had  forgotten 
that  he  who  mifl'ed  Portia  was  never  to  marr)-  any  woman.  Johnson. 

3  So  begone.  Sir,-—]  Sir,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copies,  was fupplied 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  falio,  for  the  fake  of  the  metre.  Malone. 

4  —  bear  my  wroth.]  The  old  editions  read — **  to  bear  my 
xoroatb.^^  fVrcatb  is  ufed  in  fome  of  the  old  books  for  misforrure  5  and 
is  often  fpelt  ra/i,  \vhich  at  prefent  fi^nifie«  only  ^ffy,  cr  fcrrau  for- 
the  m\j'ery  cf  ar.ctker.    The  modern  editors  read — my  ivratb.  Stzev, 

5  Por.  Hire',  ivbat  'Uiculd  my  lord  f'\  "Would  not  this  fpeech  to  the 
fervant  be  more  proper  in  the  mouth  of  Nerljfa  f  Tyrwhitt. 

—  regreets  j]  i.  e.  falutations.  So,  in  another  of  Shakfpcare's 
plays  ;  "  Unyoke  this  feizur^,  and  Uiis  idcd  regnet*^  Steeveks. 

To 
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Tb  fhow  howcoftly  fummerwas  at  hand. 
As  this  fore-fpurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Por.  No  more,  I  pray  thee  ;  1  am  half  afeard. 
Thou  wilt  fay  anon,  he  is  fome  kin  to  thee. 
Thou  fpend'll  fuch  high-day  wit  in  prailing  him. — 
Come,  come,  Neriffa ;  for  I  long  to  fee 
Quick  Cupid's  poft,  that  comes  fo  mannerly. 

Ner.  BafTanio,  lord  love,  if  thy  will  it  be  !  [Exeunt^ 


ACT    III.     SCENE  L 

Venice.    J  Street. 
Enter  Salanio  and  Salarino. 

Salan,  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Salar,  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  uncheck'd,  that  An- 
thonio  hath  a  fhip  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the  narrow 
feas ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think,  they  call  the  place  ;  a  very 
dangerous  flat,  and  fatal,  where  the  carcaffes  of  many  a 
tall  ihip  lie  buried,  as  they  fay,  if  my  goffip  report  be  an 
honeft  woman  of  her  word. 

Salan,  I  would  flie  were  as  lying  a  goffip  in  that,  as 
ever  knapt  ginger  or  made  her  neighbours  believe  fhe 
wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  hulband :  But  it  is  true,— 
without  any  flips  of  prolixity,  or  crofling  the  plain  high- 
way of  talk,— that  the  good  Anthonio,  the  honefl:  Antho- 
nio,— O  that  I  had  a  title  geod  enough  to  keep  his  name 
company ! — 

Salar,  Come,  the  full  flop. 

Salan.  Ha, — what  fay'fl:  thou  ? — ^Why,  the  end  is,  he 
hath  lofi;  a  fliip. 

Salar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  lofles ! 
Salan.  Let  me  fay  amen  betimes,  left  the  devil  crofs 

31  —  knapt  ^iwa-fr,]  To  kna^  la  to  break  Ihott.  The  word  ©ccuf» 
in  the  Pfalms,  Stievzns, 

Vol.  III.  E  tnf 
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my  prayer  *  ;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likenefs  of  a 

jew.^ — 

Enter  Shylock. 
How  now,  Shylock  ?  what  news  among  the  merchants  ? 

Shy,  You  knew,  none  fo  well,  none  fo  well  as  you,  of 
my  daughter's  flight. 

Salar,  That's  certain  ;  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor 
that  made  the  wings  Ihe  flew  withal. 

Salan,  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird 
was  fledge  ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to 
leave  the  dam. 

Shy,  She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

Salar,  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 
Shy.  My  own  flefli  and  blood  to  rebel ! 
Salan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion  I  rebels  it  at  thefe 
years  ? 

Shy.  I  fay,  my  daughter  is  my  flefti  and  blood, 
Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flefli  and 
hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory  ;  more  between  your 
bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and  rhenifli : — 
But  tell  us,  do  you  hear,  whether  Anthonio  have  had  any 
lofs  at  fea  or  no  ? 

Shy,  There  I  have  another  bad  match  :  a  bankrupt,  a 
prodigal^  who  dare  fearce  ftiew  his  head  on  the  Rial  to  ; 

%  — »my  prayer  ;]  i.e.  the  prayer  or  wiih,  which  you  have  juft  now 
utteredy  and  which  I  devoutly  join  in  by  faying  amen  to  it,  Mr, 
Theobald  and  Dr.  Warburton  unneceffarily,  1  think,  read — thy  prayer. 

Malone, 

The  people  pray  as  well  as  the  prieft,  though  the  latter  only  pro- 
nounces the  words,  which  the  people  make  their  own  by  faying  Amen  to 
them.  It  is,  after  this,  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  Devil  (in  the  ihape 
of  a  Jew)  cculd  not  crofs  Salarino's  prayer,  which  as  far  as  it  was  lingly 
his,  was  already  ended.  Heath. 

3  —  a  bankrupty  a  prod:ga/f]  Dr.  Warburton  afks,  "  Why  a  prodi- 
gal" and  capricioufly  reads,  a  bankrupt /or  a  prodigal.  Malone. 

There  could  be,  in  Shylock's  opinion,  no  prodigality  more  culpable 
than  fuch  liberality  as  that  by  which  a  man  expofes  himfelf  to  ruin  for 
his  friend.  Johkson. 

His  lending  money  without  intereft,  for  a  cbr'iji'ian  courtefyy^  was 
[likcwife]  a  reafon  for  the  Jew  to  call  Anthonio  prodigal.  Edwards, 

a  beggar. 
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a  beggar,  that  was  ufed  to  come  fo  fmug  upon  the  mart ; — 
let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  call  me  ufurer  ; 
— let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  lend  money 
for  a  Chriftian  courtefy  ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Salar.  Why,  I  am  fure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take 
his  flefh  ;  What's  that  good  for  ? 

Shy,  To  bait  fifh  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  elfe, 
it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  diigraced  me,  and 
hinder'd  me  half  a  million  ;  laugh' d  at  my  lofTes, 
mock'd  at  my  gains,  fcorn'd  my  nation,  thwarted  my 
bargains,  cool'd  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies  ;  And 
what's  his  reafon  ?  I  am  a  Jew  :  Hath  not  a  Je\V  eyes  ? 
hath  not  a  Jew  hands  ;  organs,  dimenfions,  fenfes,  af- 
feftions,  paffions  ?  fed  with  the  fame  food,  hurt  with  the 
fame  weapons,  fubjeft  to  the  fame  difeafes,  heal'd  by  the 
fame  means,  warm'd  and  cool'd  by  the  fame  winter  and 
fummer,  as  a  Chriftian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not 
bleed  +  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  If  you  poi- 
fon  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  lhall  we  not 
revenge  r  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  reft,  we  will  refemble 
you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Chriftian,  v/hat  is  his 
humility  ?  revenge  :  If  a  Chriftian  wrong  a  Jew,  what 
Ihould  his  fufferance  be  by  Chriftian  example  ?  why,  re- 
venge. The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute  } 
and  it  lhall  go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the  inftrudtion. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sernj,  Gentlemen,  my  mafter  Anthonio  is  at  his  houfc> 
and  defires  to  fpeak  with  you  both. 

Salar,  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  feek  him. 

Enter  Tubal. 
Salan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe  ;  a  third  can- 
not be  match'd,  unlefs  the  devil  him.felf  turn  Jew. 

\Exeunt  Salan.  Salar.  and  Servant, 

4  If  you  prick  as,  do  ive  net  bleed  ?]  Thus  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Caefar,  p.  140,  quarto,  v.  iv.  Casfar  does  not  conlider  that  his  fub- 
jefts  are  mortal,  and  bleed  10 ben  they  are  pricked.''''    «Je  d<ff»  Toiv  Tjay 

E  2  Shy, 
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Shy.  How  now.  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa  ?  haft 
thou  found  my  daughter  ? 

T ub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  can- 
not find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there  !  a  diamond  gone, 
coft  me  two  thoufand  ducats  in  Frankfort  !  The  curfe  never 
fell  upon  our  nation  till  now  ;  I  never  felt  it  till  now : — 
two  thoufand  ducats  in  that ;  and  other  precious,  preci- 
ous jewels. — I  wouldy  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot, 
and  the  jewels  in  her  ear  !  'would  Ihe  were  hears'd  at  my 
foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin  !  No  news  of  them  r — 
Why,  fo  : — and  I  know  not  what's  fpent  in  the  fearch. 
Why,  thou  lofs  upon  lofs  !  the  thief  gone  with  fo  much, 
and  fo  much  to  find  the  thief ;  and  no  fatisfadlion,  no  re- 
venge :  nor  no  ill  luck  Sirring,  but  what  lights  o*  my 
fhoulders ;  no  fighs,  but  o'  my  breathing ;  no  tears,  but  . 
o*  my  fliedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too ;  Anthonio,  as 
I  heard  in  Genoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Tub.  — Jiath  an  argofy  caft  away,  coming  from  Tri- 
polis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God  : — Is  it  true  ?  is  it 
true  ? 

Tub.  I  fpoke  with  fome  of  the  failors  that  efcaped  the 
wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal  ; — Good  news,  good 
news  :  ha  !  ha  ! — Where  ?  in  Genoa  5  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  fpent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one 
night,  fourfcore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  ftick'ft  a  dagger  in  me  : — I  fhall  never  fee 
my  gold  again  :  Fourfcore  ducats  at  a  fitting  !  fourfcore 
ducats  ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Anthonio's  creditors  in 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  fwear  he  cannot  choofe  but 
break. 

5  — ^Where  ?  \n  Genoa  f'\  The  old  copies  read— i/^r^  in  Genoa.  Cor-  ■ 
f^fted  by  Mr.  Rowe..  Maloke. 

Shy. 
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Shy,  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  I'll  plague  him  ;  I'll  tor- 
ture him  ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  fhewed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her  !  Thou  tortureft  me.  Tubal :  it  was 
my  turquoife  ;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor  ^ : 
I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wildernefs  of  monkies. 

Tub.  But  Anthonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true  :  Go,  Tubal, 
fee  me  an  officer,  befpeak  him  a  fortnight  before  :  I  will 
have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of 
Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandize  I  will  :  Go,  go. 
Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  fynagogue  ;  go,  good  Tu- 
bal ;  at  our  fynagogue.  Tubal.  \_Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 

Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  Houfe, 

Enter  Bass  an  10,  Portia,  Gratia  no,  Nerissa, 
and  Attendants.     The  cajkets  are  fet  out, 
Por.  I  pray  you,  tarry    paufe  a  day  or  two, 

^  — itivas  my  turquoife  j  I  had  it  of  Leah^  nvhen  Iivas  a  bachelor  ;] 
A  turquoife  is  a  precious  ftone  found  in  the  veins  of  the  mountains  on 
the  confines  of  Perfia  to  the  eaft,  fubje<£l  to  the  Tartars.  As  Shylock 
had  been  married  long  enough  to  have  a  daughter  grown  up,  it  is  plain 
he  did  not  value  this'  turquoife  on  account  of  the  money  for  which  he 
might  hope  to  fell  it,  but  merely  in  refpedl  of  the  imaginary  virtues 
formerly  afcribed  to  the  ftone.  It  was  faid  of  the  Turkey-ftone,  that  it 
faded  or  brightened  in  its  colour,  as  the  health  of  the  wearer  encreafe4 
or  grew  lefs.  To  this  Ben  Jonfon  refers,  in  his  Sejanus  : 
"  And  true  as  Turkife  in  my  dear  lord's  ring. 
Look  well  or  ill  with  him." 

Again,  Edward  Fenton  \n  Secrete  Wonders  of  Nature,  bi.  1.  quarto, 
1569  :  "  The  Turkeys  doth  move  when  there  is  any  peril  prepared  to 
him  that  weareth  it."    P.  51.  b. 

But  Leah  (if  we  may  believe  Thomas  Nicols,  fometimes  of  Jefus 
College  in  Cambridge,  in  his  Lapidary  Sec.)  might  have  prefented  Shy- 
lock  with  his  "Turquoife  for  a  better  reafon  ;  as  this  ftone  <*  is  likewjfe 
faid  to  take  away  all  enmity,  and  to  reconcile  man  and  wife." 

Ocher  fupeiftitious  qualities  are  imputed  to  it,  all  of  which  were 
either  monitory,  or  prefervative  of  the  wearer.  jSTSEV£Ns. 

E  3  Before 
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Before  you  hazard  ;  for,  in  choofing  wrong, 
I  iofe  your  company  ;  therefore,  forbear  a  while  : 
There's  fomethmg  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lofe  you  ;  and  you  krvw  yourfelf. 
Hate  counfels  not  in  luch  a  quality  : 
But  left  you  (hould  not  underitand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,) 
I  would  detain  you  here  fome  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  for  me.    I  could  teach  you 
Hov/  to  choofe  right,  but  then  I  am  forfworn  ; 
So  will  I  never  be  :  fo  may  you  mifs  me  ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wifh  a  fm. 
That  1  had  been  forfworn.    Befhrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'er-look'd  me,  and  divided  me  ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours, — ' 
Mine  own,  I  would  fay  ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours^ 
Andfo  all  yours  ^  :  O,  thefe  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  ; 
Andfo,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  fo, 
I^et  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — -not  I  ^. 
I  fpeak  too  long  ;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time  ^  ; 
To  eke  it,  and  to  dravy  it  out  in  length. 
To  flay  you  from  election. 

Bajf>  Let  me  choofe  ; 
For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

For.  Upon  the  rack,  BafTanio  ?  then  confefs 

7  And  jo  all  yours  ]  The  latter  word  is  here  ufed  as  a  difTyllable. 
In  the  next  line  but  one  below,  where  the  fame  word  occurs  twice,  our 
author,  with  his  ufual  licence,  employs  one  as  a  word  of  two  fyllables, 
and  the  other  as  a monofyllable.  Malone. 

8  Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  ity — not  /.]  The  meaning  Is,  If  the 
worft  I  fear  fliouid  happen,  and  it  fhould  prove  in  the  event,  that  J, 
who  am  juftly  yours  by  the  free  donation  I  have  made  you  of  myfelf, 
fhould  yet  not  be  yours  in  confequence  of  an  unlucky  choice,  let  for- 
tune go  to  hell  for  robbing  you  of  your  juft  due,  not  I  for  violating  my 
oath.  Heath. 

9  ^  to  pe'jzQ  the  time  il  To  puze  is  from  peferj  Fr.  So,  in  Kin^ 
Richard  in  : 

*<  Left  leaden  (lumhzr  peisse  me  down  to-morrow." 
To  peize  the  time^  therefore,  is  to  retard  :r     banging  weights  upon  it, 

Steevens. 

What 
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What  treafon  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bajf,  None,  but  that  ugly  treafon  of  miftruil. 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love  : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  fnow  and  fire,  as  treafon  and  my  love. 

For.  Ay,  but,  I  fear,  you  fpeak  upon  the  rack. 
Where  men  enforced  do  fpeak  any  thing. 

BaJf.  Promife  me  life,  and  I'll  confefs  the  trath. 

For,  Well  then,  confefs,  and  live. 

BaJf.  Confefs,  and  love. 
Had  been  the  very  fum  of  my  confelTion  : 
O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  anfwers  for  deliverance  ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  calkets. 

For.  Away  then  :  I  am  lockM  in  one  of  them ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. — 
NerifTa,  and  the  rell,  ftand  all  aloof. — 
Let  mufick  found,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice  | 
Then,  if  he  lofe,  he  makes  a  fwan-like  end. 
Fading  in  mufick  :  that  the  comparifon 
May  Hand  more  proper,  my  eye  lhall  be  the  ftream^. 
And  wat'ry  death-bed  for  him  :  He  may  win  j 
And  what  is  mufick  then  ?  then  mufick  is 
Even  as  the  flourifh  when  true  fubjeds  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch  :  fuch  it  is. 
As  are  thofe  dulcet  founds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  fummon  him  to  marriage.    Now  he  goes. 
With  no  lefs  prefence-^,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  fea-nionfter  * :  I  ftand  for  facrifice  ; 
The  reft  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 

'  With  no  lefs  prefenceA  With  the  fame  dignity  of  mien,  Johnson. 

i  To  the  fea-monjier  ;]  See  Ovid.  Metamorph.  Lib.  XI.  ver.  199, 
et  feqq.  Shakfpeare  however,  I  believe,  had  read  an  account  of  this 
adventure  in  The  DeJiruBlon  of  Troy  : — "  Laomedon  caft  his  eyes  all 
bewept  on  him,  [Hercules]  and  was  all  abafhed  to  fee  his  greatnejs  ancl 
■\)\^  beauty See  B.  I.  p.  a2i,  edit.  1617.  Ma*one, 

E  4  With 
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With  bleared  vifages,  come  forth  to  view 

The  iffi^eof  the  exploit.    Go,  Hercules  ! 

Live  thou,  I  live  : — With  much  much  more  difmay 

I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'ft  the  fray. 

Mujtck,  ivhilji  Bassanio  comments  on  the  cajkets  to 
himfelf, 

S      O     ^  G. 

1.  T^ell  me,  <where  is  fancy  *  bred y 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
Hoiv  begot  y  ho^-oj  nourijhed  ? 

Reply. 

2.  //  is  engendered  in  the  eyes. 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  nxihere  it  lies  : 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy^s  knell ; 
/'//  begin  it,'-^Ding  dong,  belL 
All.     Ding  dong,  belL 

Bajf. — So  may  the  outward  fhows  be  leall  themfelves  ' ; 
The  world  is  ftill  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  fo  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  feafon'd  with  a  gracious  voice*, 
Obfcures  the  fhow  of  evil  ?  In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  fome  fober  brow 
Will  blefs  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  groffhefs  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  ^  fo  fimple,  but  affumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whofe  hearts  are  all  as  falfe 
As  flairs  of  fand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars ; 
Who,  inward  fearch'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk  ? 

*  —  fancy'\  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  fignlfies  love.  MALONt, 
1  $0  may  the  outivard  JIjoios  &c.]  He  begins  abruptly  ;  the  firft  part  of 
the  argument  has  paiied  in  his  mind,  Johnson. 

A       gracious  voice,']  Pleafing  ;  winning  favour.  Johnson. 

5  There  is  no  vice — J  The  old  copies  read— i/o/cf.  The  emendatioti 
was  niade  by  the  editor  of  thefecond  folio,  Malone, 

And 
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And-thefe  affume  but  valour's  excrement^. 

To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beauty. 

And  you  fhall  fee  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight  ^  ; 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 

Making  them  lighteft  that  wear  molt  of  it  : 

So  are  Uiofe  crifped  ^  fnaky  golden  locks. 

Which  make  fuch  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

Upon  fuppofed  fairnefs,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  fecond  head, 

Tlie  fcuU  that  bred  them,  in  the  fepulchre 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  Ihore  * 

To  a  moft  dangerous  fea ;  the  beauteous  fcarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word. 

The  feeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wifeft.    Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

6  ^  valour''s  excrement,]  i.  e.  what  a  little  higher  is  called  the  beari 
of  Hercules.  So,  *'pedler's  excrement,''''  in  the  W':nter''5^ale.  Malone. 

7  by  the  tveight  j]  That  is,  artifcial  beauty  h  purc^afed  foj  as^ 
falfe  hair,  &c.  Steevens. 

s  —  crifped — ]  i.  e.  curled.  Steevens. 

9  —  in  the  fefulchre.~\  See  a  note  on  Timon  of  Athens,  A61IV.  fc.  ili, 
Shakfpeare  has  likewife  fatirized  this  yet  prevailing  fafiiion  in  Loves 
Labour'' s  Loji.  Steevens. 

See  alfo  Vol.  I.  p.  176.  The  prevalence  of  this  fafliion  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time  is  evinced  by  the  follov^ring  pafTage  in  an  old  pamphlet  en- 
titled The  Honeji'ie  of  this  Age,  prov'tng  by  good  drcumjiance  that  the 
IV  or  Id  iu  as  never  honeft  till  noiv,  by  Barnabe  Rich,  quarto.  1615:  — 

My  lady  holdeth  on  her  way,  perhaps  to  the  tire-maker's  fhop,  where 
ilie  {haketh  her  crownes  to  beftow  upon  fome  new  fafhioned  attire,  upon 
fuch  artificial  deformed  feriivigs,  that  they  were  fitter  to  furnifii  a 
theatre,  or  for  her  that  in  a  Itage-play  fliould  reprefent  fome  hag  of  hell, 
than  to  be  ufed  by  a  chriftian  woman."  Again,  ibid  :  "  Thefe  attire- 
jnakers  within  thefe  fortje  yeares  were  not  known  by  that  name  ;  and 
but  now  very  lately  they  kept  their  lowzie  commodity  of  perinvigs,  and 
their  monftrous  attires  clofed  in  boxes  and  thefe  women  that  ufed  to 
weare  them  would  not  buy  them  but  in  fecret.  But  now  they  are  not 
alhamed  to  fet  them  forth  upon  their  ftalls, — fuch  monftrous  mop_powles 
of  haire,  fo  proportioned  and  deformed,  that  but  within  thefe  twenty 
or  thirty  yeares  would  have  drawne  the  pafTers-by  to  ftund  and  ga*e, 
and  to  wonder  at  them."  Malone. 

*  —  the  guWcd  /bore"]  i,  e.  the  treacherous  (hore.  Steevens. 

Cuiled  for  beguiling  j  the  paiTive  for  the  adtive  participle.  Maloni:. 

'Tween 
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'Tween  man  and  man  :  but  thou,  thou  meager  lead. 
Which  rather  threatneft,  than  doll  promife  aught. 
Thy  plainnefs  moves  me  more  than  eloquence 
And  here  choofe  I ;  Joy  be  the  confequence  I 
For.  How  all  the  other  paflions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  ralh-embrac'd  defpair. 
And  mudd'ring  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealoufy. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecftafy. 

In  meafure  rain  thy  joy  3,  fcant  this  excefs ; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  bleffing,  make  it  lefs. 

For 

*  Thy  palenefs  moves  me  more  than  eloquence f'j  BafTanlo  is  difpleafed 
at  the  golden  cajket  for  its  gaudinejs,  and  the  filver  one  for  its  palenefs  j 
but  what !  is  he  charmed  with  the  leaden  one  for  having  the  very  fame 
quality  that  difpleafed  him  in  the  filver  ?  The  poet  certainly  wrote— TTjy 
plainnefs  moves  me  &c»  This  characterizes  the  lead  from  the  filver, 
which  palenefs  does  not,  they  being  both  pale.  Befides,  there  is  a  beau- 
ty in  the  antithefis  between  plainnefs  and  elo'juence;  between  pale nejs 
and  eloquence  none.    So  it  is  faid  before  of  the  leaden  cajket : 

This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt.    War  bur  ton. 

It  may  be  that  Dr.  Warburton  has  altered  the  wrong  word,  if  any 
alteration  be  neceflary.  I  would  rather  give  the  charadler  of  filver^ 
«t  —  thou  fiak,  and  common  drudge  &c.'"  The  palenefs  of  lead  is  for 
ever  alluded  to.  *'  Diane  declining,  pale  as  any  leddey"  fays  Stephen 
Halves*    In  Fairfaxes  TaJJo,  we  have 

The  lord  Tancredie,  pale  with  rage  as  lead.'''' 

As  to  the  antithefis,  Shakfpeare  has  already  made  it  in  the  Mldfum- 
mer  Night's  Dream*  "  When  (fays  Thefeus)  I  have  feen  great  clerks 
iook  palCf 

*'  I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
**  Of  faucy  and  audacious  f/oyKf/rf^."  Farmer. 
Our  author  again  mentions  the  palenefs  of  lead  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

«'  Unwieldy,  flow,  heavy,  and  pale  as  lead,'" 
By  laying  an  emphafis  on  Thyj  [Thy  palenefs  moves  me  &c.]  Dr. 
"W's.  objedtion  is  obviated.  Though  Balfanio  might  objeft  to  filver, 
that  "  pale  and  cowwoa  drudge,''^  lead,  though  pale  alfo,  yet  not  being 
in  daily  ufe,  might,  in  his  opinion,  deferve  a  preference.  I  have  there- 
fore great  doubts  concerning  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation.  Ma  lone. 

In  meafure  rain  thy  joy,']  The  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos  read 
—raine.  The  other  quarto — rarge.  Dr.  Johnfon  once  thought  that 
fiin  was  the  word  intended  by  the  author.  The  words  re'in  and  rain 
(he  obferves)  were  not  at  that  time  diftingiiiflied  by  regular  orthography. 
Having  frequent  occafion  to  make  the  fame  oblervation  in  the  perufal  of 
the  firft  folio,  I  am  alfo  ftrongly  inclined  to  the  former  word  j  but  as 
"tiie  text  is  intelligible,  have  made  no  change*  Rein  in  the  fecond  in- 
4  ftance 
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For  fear  I  furfeit ! 

Bajf.  What  find  I  here   ?        [opening  the  leaden  cajket. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ^  ?  What  demy-god 
Hath  come  fo  near  creation  ?  Move  thefe  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?  Here  are  fever'd  lips. 
Parted  with  fugar  breath  ;  fo  fweet  a  bar 
Should  funder  inch  fweet  friends :  Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  fpider  ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  melh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Fafter  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  :  But  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  fee  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks,  it  Ihould  have  power  to  Heal  both  his. 
And  leave  itfelf  unfurnifh'd  ^  :  Yet  look,  how  far 
The  fubllance  of  my  praife  doth  wrong  this  lhadow 
In  underprizing  it,  fo  far  this  lhadow 

ftance  quoted  below  by  Mr.  Steevens  is  fpelt  in  the  old  copy  as  it  is 
here  j--rawe.    So,  in  tbe  TempeJ},  edit.  1623  : 
■        do  not  give  dalliance 
<*  Too  much  the  raigpe."''  ^Malone, 
I  believe  Shakfpeaie  alluded  to  the  well-known  proverb,  It  cannot 
rainj  hut  it  pours.    So,  in  the  Laws  of  Candy,  by  B.  and  Fletcher  : 
pour  not  too  faft  joys  on  me, 
«  But  Iprinkle  them  fo  gently,  I  may  ftand  them." 
Mr.  Toilet  is  of  opinion  that  rein  is  the  true  word,  as  it  better  agrees 
with  the  context :  and  more  efpecially  on  account  of  the  following  paf- 
fage  in  Coriolanus,  w  hich  approaches  very  near  to  the  prefent  reading : 
**  — — —  being  once  chaf'd,  he  cannot 
Be  rfi«V  again  to  temperance." 
So,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Left,  AftV.  fc.  ii : 
Rein  thy  tongue.''  Steevens. 

4  What  find  I  hzrt  ?J  The  latter  word  is  here  employed  as  a  diflyf- 
lable.  Malone. 

5  Fair  Portia's  counterfeit?]  Counterfeit,  which  is  at  prefent  ufed 
only  in  a  bad  fenfe,  anciently  fignified  a  likenejs,  2l  rejemblance,  without 
comprehending  any  idea  of  fraud.  Steevens. 

6  And  leave  itfelf  Mni\jiicn\i\\  A  •.'^  i.  e.  and  leave  Itfelf  incomplete  ; 
unaccompanied  with  the  other  ufual  component  parts  of  a  portrait,  viz. 
another  eye &c.  The  various  features  of  the  face  our  author  feems  to 
have  confidered  as  the  furniture  of  a  pifture.  So,  in  As  you  like  it: 
** — he  \?^2sjurnif)'d  like  a  huntfman  j"  i.  e.  had  ail  the  appendages  be- 
longing to  a  huntfman.  Malone. 

Perhaps  it  might  be— And  leave  ii/7i/>^  unfurniih'd.  Johnson. 

Doth 
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Doth  limp  behind  the  fubftance. — Here's  the  fcroll. 
The  continent  and  fummary  of  my  fortune. 

Tou  that  choofe  not  by  the  iJie<w, 

Chance  as  fair,  and  choofe  as  true  ! 

Since  this  fortune  falls  to  youy 

Be  content,  and  feek  no  nenv. 

If  you  be  nvell  pleased  njuith  this, 

uind  hold  your  fortune  for  your  blifs, 

^urn  you  nxjh  ere  your  lady  is. 

And  claim  her  -zvith  a  lo-ving  kifs, 
A  gentle  fcroll  ; — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave  ;  \fijftng  her^ 
I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 
Hearing  applaufe,  and  univerfal  ihout. 
Giddy  in  fpirit,  ftill  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  thofe  peals  of  praife  ^  be  his  or  no  ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  ftand  I,  even  fo  ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  fee  be  true. 
Until  confirm'd,  fign'd,  ratify'd  by  you. 

For.  You  fee  me,  lord  Baffanio,  where  I  ftand. 
Such  as  I  am  :  though,  for  myfelf  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wi{h. 
To  wifh  myfelf  much  better  ;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myfelf ; 
A  thoufand  times  more  fair,  ten  thoufand  times 
More  rich  ; 

That  only  to  ftand  high  in  your  account, 

I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 

Exceed  account :  but  the  full  fum  of  me 

Is  fum  of  fomething  *  ;  which,  to  term  in  grofs, 

7       peals  of  praije\  The  fecond  quarto  reads — pearles  of  praife. 

Johnson. 

This  reading  may  be  the  true  one.  So,  in  Whetftone's  Arbour  of 
Virtue,  1576  : — Tht  pearles  of  praife  that  deck  a  noble  name." 

Again,  in  R.  C's  verfes  in  praife  of  the  fame  author's  R  jck  of  Regard  : 
But  that  that  beares  the />efl;7^  c/^rtf^r^  away."  Steevkns, 

•  h  (um  of  fornctbing  '^'j  i.  e.  is  not  entirely  ideal,  but  amounts  to 
as  much  as  can  be  found  in— iJ/;  urlejfond  gir/.  Sec,  isTEEvzKs. 

Is 
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Is  an  unlefTonM  girl,  unfchoolM,  unpradis'd  : 
Happy  in  this,  fhe  is  not  yet  fo  old 
But  Ihe  may  learn  ^  ;  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  fo  dull  but  Ihe  can  learn  ; 
Happieft  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  fpirit 
Commits  itfelf  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myfelf,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you,  and  yours 
Is  now  converted  :  but  now  I  was  the  lord  , 
Of  this  fair  manfion,  mafter  of  my  fervants. 
Queen  o'er  myfelf ;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  houfe,  thefe  fervants,  and  this  fame  myfelf. 
Are  yours,  my  lord  ;  I  give  them  with  this  ring  ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lofe,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  prefage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bajf.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words. 
Only  my  blood  fpeaks  to  you  in  my  veins  : 
And  there  is  fuch  confufion  in  my  powers. 
As,  after  fome  oration  fairly  fpoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleafed  multitude  ; 
Where  every  fomething,  being  blent  together'. 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  fave  of  joy, 
Expreft,  and  not  expreft  :  But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence  ; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  fay,  Baffanio's  dead. 

Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time. 
That  have  ftood  by,  and  feen  our  wifhes  profper. 
To  cry,  good  joy  ;  Good  joy,  my  lord,  and  lady  I 

Gra,  My  lord  Baflanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wifh  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wiih  ; 
For,  I  am  fure,  you  can  wilh  none  from  me* : 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  folemnize 

9  But  Jhe  may  learn  j]  The  latter  word  is  here  ufed  as  a  dilTyllable. 

Ma  LONE. 

^  — he'ing\i\tnt  together i.  t.  blended,  Steevens. 
*  — ysu  can  ivifh  none  from  me :']  That  is,  none  atvay  from  me; 
Honc  that  I  fhall  lole,  if  you  gain  it.    John  sow. 

The 
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The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  befeech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  marry'd  too. 

£0//".  With  all  my  heart,  fo  thou  canll  get  a  wife. 

Gra.  I  thank  your  lordfhip  ;  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  fwift  as  yours  : 
You  faw  the  miftrefs,  I  beheld  the  maid  ; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd ;  for  intermillion  ^ 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  flood  upon  the  caikets  there  ; 
And  fo  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls  : 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  fweat  again  ; 
And  fwearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love  ;  at  laft, — if  promife  laft,— 
I  got  a  promife  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achiev'd  her  miftrefs. 

For.  Is  this  true,  Neriffa  ? 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  fo  you  ftand  pleas'd  withal. 

Bq//'.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Gra.  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

JBaJ/l  Our  feaft  fhall  be  much  honoured  in  your  marriage, 
Gra.  We'll  play  with  them,  the  firft  boy,  for  a  thou- 
fand  ducats. 

Ner.  What,  and  ftake  down  ? 

Gra.  No  ;  we  fhall  ne'er  win  at  that  fport,  and  ftake 
down.— 

But  who  comes  here  ?  Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Salerio  ? 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Salerio. 
BaJ/".  Lorenzo,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither  ; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  intereft  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome  : — By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends,  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

3  —/or  Intermiflion— ]  Interm^Jfion  Is  paufe^  intervening  tme,  delay. 
So,  \n  Macbeth: 

*<  ———gentle  heaven, 

*<  Cut  fhort  all  intermijjion  /"  Ste£vens. 

For. 
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For.  So  do  1,  my  lord ; 
They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.  I  thank  your  honour  : — For  my  part,  my  lord. 
My  purpofe  was  not  to  have  feen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way. 
He  did  intreat  me,  paft  all  faying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sa/e.  I  did,  my  lord  ; 
And  I  have  reafon  for  it.  Signior  Anthonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [gives  Baffanlo  a  ktterm 

Bajf.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sale,  Not  fick,  my  lord,  unlefs  it  be  in  mind  ; 
Nor  well,  unlefs  in  mind  ;  his  letter  there 
Will  fhew  you  his  eftate. 

Gra.  Neriffa,  cheer  yon*  ftranger  ;  bid  her  welcomiev 
Your  hand,  Salerio ;  What's  the  news  from  Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Anthonio  ? 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  our  fuccefs  ; 
We  are  the  Jafons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 
•   Sale.  Would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  loft  ! 

For.  There  are  fome  flirewd  contents  in  yon'  fame  paper. 
That  fteal  the  colour  from  BaflTanio's  cheek  : 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  elfe  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  fo  much  the  conftitution 
Of  any  conftant  man.    What,  worfe  andworfe  ?— 
With  leave,  Bafl'anio  ;  I  am  half  yourfelf. 
And  I  muft  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  fame  paper  brings  you. 

Bajf.  O  fweet  Portia, 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleafant'ft  words. 
That  ever  blotted  paper  1  Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  firft  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman  ; 
And  then  I  told  you  true  :  and  yet,  dear  lady. 
Rating  myfelf  at  nothing,  you  ihall  fee 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart :  When  I  told  you 
My  (late  was  nothing,  I  fliould  then  have  told  yoii 
That  I  was  worfe  than  nothing  ;  for,  indeed, 

I  have 
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I  have  engaged  myfelf  to  a  dear  friend, 

Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 

*ro  feed  my  means,^    Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 

The  paper  as  the  body  *  of  my  friend. 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 

IfTuing  life-blood. — But  is  it  true,  Salerio  ? 

Have  all  his  ventures  fail'd  ?  What,  not  one  hit? 

From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 

From  Lifbon,  Barbary,  and  India  ? 

And  not  one  vefTel  'fcape  the  dreadful  touch 

Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Sale.  Not  one,  my  lord. 
Befides,  itlhould  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  prefent  money  to  difcharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it :  Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  lhape  of  man. 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man  : 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  ftate. 
If  they  deny  hirajuftice  :  twenty  merchants. 
The  duke  himfelf,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greateft  port,  have  all  perfuaded  with  him  ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  juftice,  and  his  bond. 

jFe/.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  fwear. 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Anthonio's  flefh. 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  fum 
That  he  did  owe  him  :  and  I  know,  my  lord. 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Anthonio. 

For.  Is  it  your  dear  friend,  that  is  thus  in  trouble  ? 

BaJ/',  The  deareft  friend  to  me,  the  kindeft  man, 
Thebeft  condition'd  and  unweary'd  fpirit 
In  doing  courtefies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 

4-  The  paper  as  the  body — ]  I  believe,  the  author  wrote— «  the  bo- 
dy— .  The  two  words  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  old  copies.  So, 
in  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  this  play,  A€t  IV.  t^Ifi  dearly  bought,  as 
mine,"  &c.  inftead  of— w  mine.  Malone, 

Than 
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Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For.  What  fum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 

Bajf.  Forme,  three  thoufand  ducats. 

For,  What,  no  more  ? 
Pay  him  lix  thoufand,  and  deface  the  bond  ; 
Double  fix  thoufand,  and  then  treble  that. 
Before  a  friend  of  this  defcription 
Shall  lofe  a  hair  through  Baffanio's  fault. 
Firft,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife  ; 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  (hall  you  lie  by  Portia's  Ude 
With  an  unquiet  foul.    Vou  fhall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over  ; 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along  : 
My  maid  Neriffa,  and  myfelf,  mean  time. 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.    Cofne,  away  ; 
For  you  fliall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day  : 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  Ihew  a  merry  cheer  ; 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. — 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

BaiT,  [reads.]  Sweet  Baffanio,  my  Jhips  hanje  all  tnif" 
carry'' d,  my  creditors  gronv  cruel,  7ny  ejiate  is  'very  lonv, 
my  bond  to  the  Jeixj  is  forfeit ;  and Jince,  in  paying  it,  it 
is  impojjible  I Jhoiild  li've,  all  debts  are  clear* d  bet<^<jeen  you 
and  I  *,  if  I  might  but  fee  you  at  my  death  :  notwiihfand^ 
ing,  ufe  your  pleafure  :  if  your  lo-ve  do  not  perfuade  you  t9 
come,  let  not  my  letter. 

For,  O  love,  difpatch  all  bufinefs,  and  be  gone. 

Baff.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  hafte  :  but,  till  I  con  e  again. 
No  bed  lhall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  ftay. 

No  reft  be  interpofer  'twixt  us  twain.  \^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Venice.    A  Street, 
Enter  Shy  lock,  Salanio,  Antkomo,  and  Jailer. 

Shy.  Jailer,  look  to  him  ; — Tell  not  me  of  mercy  ;— • 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis ; — 

*  — and  I, J  This  inaccuracy,  I  believe,  was  our  author's.  Mr. 
Pope  reads — and  me,  Malone. 

Vol.  III.  F  Jailer, 
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Jailer,  look  to  him. 

Ant,  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond  ;  fpeak  not  againft  my  bond ; 
1  have  fworn  an  oath,  that  I  will  have  my  bond : 
Thoucall'dftme  dog,  before  thou  had'ft  a  caufe ; 
But,  fmce  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs  : 
The  duke  ftiall  grant  me  juftice. — I  do  wonder. 
Thou  naughty  jailer,  that  thou  art  fo  fond  5 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  requeft. 

Ant,  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  fpeak. 

Shy,  I'll  have  my  bond  ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  fpeak  : 
I'll  have  my  bond  ;  and  therefore  fpeak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  foft  and  dull-ey'd  fool. 
To  fhake  the  head,  relent,  and  figh,  and  yield 
To  chrillian  intercefTors.    Follow  not ; 
I'll  have  no  fpeaking  ;  I  will  have  my  bond.  \Exit  Shy, 

Salan,  It  is  the  moil  impenetrable  cur. 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant,  Let  him  alone  ; 
I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootlefs  prayers. 
He  feeks  my  life  ;  his  reafon  well  I  know ; 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me  ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Salan.  I  am  fure,  the  duke 
Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant,  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  courfe  of  law  ; 
For  the  commodity  that  ftrangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  deny'd  ^, 
Will  much  impeach  the  juftice  of  the  ftate  ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Conlifteth  of  all  nations.    Therefore,  go  : 

5  —  yo  fonti]  i.  e.  fo  foolifli.  Steevens. 

6  For  the  commodity  that  Jirangen  have 

With  ui  in  Venice^  if  it  he  denied,  &c.]  i.  c.  for  the  denial  of  thofe 
rights  to  ftrangers,  which  render  their  abode  at  Venice  fo  commodious 
and  agreeable  to  them,  would  much  impeach  the  juftice  of  the  ftate. 
The  confequence  would  be,  that  ftrangers  would  not  refide  or  carry  on 
trafEck  here  ;  and  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  the  ftate  would  be  di- 
mini/hed. — In  The  Hijiorye  of  Italye,  by  W.  Thomas,  quarto,  1567, 
there  is  a  fedion  On  the  lihrtee  of  jiraungcri  at  Venice*    Ma  lone. 

Thefc 
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Thcfe  griefs  and  lodes  have  fo  'bated  me. 
That  I  fhall  hardly  fpare  a  pound  of  flelh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. — 
Well,  jailer,  on  : — Pray  God,  BafTanio  come 
To  fee  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not  !  [Exeunt* 

S  C  E  N  E  17. 

Belmont.    ^  Room  in  Portia's  Houfe-, 

E^ter  "PoKTiA,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  an^i 
Balthazar. 

Lor,  Madam,  although  I  fpeak  it  in  your  prefence^ 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity  ;  which  appears  moft  llrongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  abfence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  fliew  this  honour. 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  fend  relief. 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  hufband, 
I  know,  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work> 
Than  cuftomary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good^ 
Nor  fhall  not  now  :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converfe  and  wafte  the  time  together> 
Whofe  fouls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 
There  mull  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  fpirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Anthonio^ 
Being  the  bofom  lover  of  my  lord  ^, 
Muft  needs  be  like  my  lord  :  If  it  be  fo> 
How  little  is  the  coft  I  have  beftow'd. 
In  purchafmg  the  femblance  of  my  foul 
From  out  the  ftate  of  hellifh  cruelty  ? 
This  comes  too  near  the  praifmg  of  myfelf  j 

7  —  the  bofom  lover  of  my  lord,']  In  our  author's  time  this  term  was 
applied  to  thofe  of  the  fame  fex  who  had  an  efteem  for  each  other.  Ben 
Jonfon  concludes  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Donne,  by  telling  him,  he 
is  his  true  lover,'"''  So,  in  Coriolanus ;  **  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  thy  ge- 
neral is  my  lover.''''  Many  more  inftances  might  be  added.  See  our 
^luthor's  Sonnets,  paflim.  Maione, 

F  a  Therefore, 
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Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things  ^  .— 

Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 

The  hufbandry  and  manage  of  my  houfe. 

Until  my  lord's  return  :  for  mine  own  part, 

I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  fecret  vow. 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 

Only  attended  by  NerifTa  here. 

Until  her  hufband  and  my  lord's  return  : 

There  is  a  monaftery  two  miles  off. 

And  there  we  will  abide.    I  do  defire  you. 

Not  to  deny  this  impofition  ; 

The  which  my  love,  and  fome  neceffity. 

Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  lhall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

For.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  JefTica 
In  place  of  lord  BafTanio  and  myfelf. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  fhall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend  on  you  \ 

Jef.  I  wilh  your  ladylhip  all  heart's  content. 

For.  I  thank  you  for  your  wifh,  and  am  well  pleas'd 
To  wifh  it  back  on  you  :  fare  you  well,  Jeflica. — 

[^Exeunt  ]Essich,  Lorenzo. 

Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honeft,  true. 

So  let  me  find  thee  ftill  :  Take  this  fame  letter. 

And  ufe  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man. 

In  fpeed  to  Padua  ^  ;  fee  thou  render  this 

Into  my  coulin's  hands,  dodlor  Bellario  ; 

And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thec. 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  fpeed 

Unto  the  trane^  *,  to  the  common  ferry 

Which 

8  —  hear  other  tbinvs.']  The  old  copies,  by  an  evident  mifprint, 
read— -jfecrf.    Correfted  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Ma  lone. 

9  In  fpeed  to  Padua;]  The  old  copies  tezd^Mantua*  The  cor- 
reftion,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  is  fully  fupported  by  feveral 
fubfequent  paflages.    See  p.  78,  79.  Malone. 

'  Unto  the  trane£t,].  The  ©Id  copies  concur  in  this  reading,  which 
4  appears 
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Which  trades  to  Venice  : — wafte  no  time  in  words. 
Bat  get  thee  gone  ;  I  fhall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balth,  Madam^  1  go  with  all  convenient  fpeed.  \Exit» 
Por.  Come  on,  Nerifla  ;  I  have  work  in  hand. 
That  you  yet  know  not  of :  we'll  fee  our  hulbands 
Before  they  think  of  us. 
Ner.  Shall  they  fee  us  ? 

Por.  They  lhall,  NerilTa  ;  but  in  fuch  a  habit. 
That  they  fhall  think  we  are  accomplilhed 
With  what  we  lack.    I'll  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  accouter'd  *  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  ; 
And  fpeak,  bet  ween  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 
With  a  reed  voice  ;  and  turn  two  mincing  fteps 
Into  a  manly  Itride  ;  and  fpeak  of  frays. 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth  :  and  tell  quaint  lies. 
How  honourable  ladies  fought  my  love, 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  fick  and  dy'd  ; 
I  could  not  do  with  all  ^ ; — then  I'll  repent. 
And  wifh,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them : 
And  twenty  of  thefe  puny  lies  I'll  tell. 
That  men  Ihall  fwear,  I  have  difcontinued  fchool 
Above  a  twelvemonth: — I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thoufand  raw  tricks  of  thefe  bragging  Jacks  ^, 

appears  to  be  derived  from  tranare,  and  was  probably  a  word  current 
in  the  time  of  our  author,  though  I  can  produce  no  example  of  it. 

Steevens. 

Mr.  Rowe  reads — trajeBy  which  was  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent 
editors.— Twenty  miles  from  Padua,  on  the  river  Brenta  there  is  a  dam 
or  fluice,  to  prevent  the  water  of  that  river  from  mixing  with  that 
of  the  marlhes  of  Venice.  Here  the  pafTage- boat  is  drawn  out  of  the 
river,  and  lifted  over  the  dam  by  a  crane.  From  hence  to  Venice  the 
diftance  is  live  miles.  Perhaps  feme  novel-writer  of  Shaldpeare's  time 
might  have  called  this  dam  by  the  name  of  the  traneEi*  See  Du  Cange 
in  V.  Trana*  Malone. 

*  —  accouterd — ]  So  the  earlieft  quarto,  and  the  folio.  The  other 
quarto — apparel'' d.  Malone. 

3  —do  iv'ub  all ;]  For  the  fenfe  of  the  word  do  in  this  place,  fee 
Vol.  II.  p.  II,  n.  4.  Collins. 

The  old  copy  reads — ivithall.    CorredVed  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

4  pmmtbefe  briigging  J^ck'Zfl  See  Vol.  II.  p.  208,  n.  5.  Malone. 

F  3  Which 
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Which  I  will  praftife. 

Ner,  Why,  fhall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

For.  Fie  !  what  a  queftion's  that. 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter  ? 
But  come,  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  flays  for  us 
At  the  park-gate  ;  and  therefore  hafte  away. 
For  we  muft  meafure  twenty  miles  to-day.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  V. 

The  fame.    A  Garden, 
Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun,  Yes,  truly  :— for,  look  you,  the  fins  of  the  fa- 
ther are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children  ;  therefore,  I  pror 
mife  you,  I  fear  you  5.  \  was  always  plain  with  you, 
and  fo  now  I  fpeak  my  agitation  of  the  matter  :  There- 
fore be  of  good  cheer ;  for,  truly,  I  think,  you  are  damn*d. 
There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  do  you  any  good  ; 
and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  baflard  hope  neither. 

Jef.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Laun,  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your  father 
got  you  not,  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's  daughter. 

Jef,  That  were  a  kind  of  baflard  hope,  indeed  ;  fo  the 
fins  of  my  mother  fhould  be  vifited  upon  me. 
'  Laun,  Truly  then  I  fear  you  are  damn'd  both  by  fa- 
ther and  mother  :  thus  when  I  fhun  Scylla,  your  father,  I 
fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother^  :  well,  you  are  gone 
both  ways. 

s  —  1  fear  you, I  fufpeftyijr  has  been  inadvcrtendy  omitted  ;  ancj 
would  read—*'  I  fear  for  yoM.*''  Malone. 

6  Thus  ivben  I  Jhun  Scylla.,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Ckarybdis,  your 
mother:']  Alluding  to  the  well  known  line  of  a  modern  Latin  poet, 
Philippe  Gualtier,  in  his  poem  entitled  Alexandreis,  Lib.  V.  v.  301: 
  Quo  tendis  inertem 

Rex  periture  fugam  ?  Nefcis,  heu  !  perdite,  nefcis 
Quem  fugias  j  hoftes  incurris  dum  fugis  hoftcm  : 
Jnc'idh  in  Scyllam,  cupkns  vitare  Charybdim.  Malone. 
Shakfpeare  ipight  have  met  with  a  tranflation  of  this  line  in  m^Jiy 

places 
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Jef.  i  (hall  be  faved  by  my  hufband  ^ ;  he  hath  made 
me  a  ChriHian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he  :  we  were  Chri- 
ftians  enough  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live,  one 
by  another :  This  making  of  Chriftians  will  raife  the  price 
of  hogs ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  fhall  not 
Ihortly  have  a  rafher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Jef.  I'll  tell  my  hufband,  Launcelot,  what  you  fay ; 
here  he  comes. 

Lor,  I  fhall  grow  jealous  of  you  fhortly,  Launcelot,  if 
you  thus  get  my  wife  into  corners. 

Jef.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo  ;  Launcelot 
and  I  are  out :  he  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for 
me  in  heaven,  becaufe  I  am  a  Jew's  daughter  :  and  he 
fXys,  you  are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth  ;  for, 
in  converting  Jews  to  Chriflians,  you  raife  the  price  of 
pork. 

Lor,  I  fhall  anfwer  that  better  to  the  commonwealth, 
than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's  belly  :  the 
Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  fhould  be  more  ^  than 
reafon  :  but  if  fhe  be  lefs  than  an  honefl  woman,  fhe  is, 
indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor,  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  I  think, 

places.  Among  others  in  **  A  Dialogue  between  Cujlom  and  Verukf 
concerning  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  Dauncing  and  Minftrelfie."  bl.  1.  no 
date  : 

"  While  Silla  they  do  feem  to  fliun, 

In  Cbarybd  they  doo  fall,  &c.'*    Ste evens. 
?  /  Jhall  be  faved  by  my  hufband  j]  From  St.  Paul  : — *«  The  unbe- 
lieving wife  is  fanftified^y  the  hufband."  Henley. 

8  — T  that  the  Moor  (hould  he  more,  Gff.]  This  reminds  us  of  the 
quibbling  epigram  of  Milton,  which  has  the  fame  kind  of  humour  to 
boaft  of  : 

**  Gdill't  ex  concubitu  gravidam  te  Pontia  Mori, 
Quis  bene  moratam  monger am(\\xz  negat  ? 
So,,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Wcfly  1615  : 

And  for  you  Moors  thus  much  I  mean  to  fay, 
•*  I'll  fee  if  mQre  I  eat  the  more  \  may."  Steevens* 

F  4  the 
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the  beft  grace  of  wit  will  fhortly  turn  into  filence ;  and 
difcourfe  grow  commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots. — 
Go  in,  firrah  ;  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Laun,  That  is  done,  fir  ;  they  have  all  flomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  lord  ^,  what  a  wit-fnapper  are  you  !  then 
bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done  too,  fir  ;  only,  cover  is  the  word. 

Lor.  Will  you  cover  then,  nr  ? 

Laun.  Not  fo,  fir,  neither  ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  v/ith  occafion  !  Wilt  thou 
fhew  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  v/it  in  an  inftant  ?  I  pray 
thee,  underftand  a  plain  rhan  in  his  plain  meaning  :  go  to 
thy  fellows  ;  bid  them  cover  the  table,  ferve  in  the  meat, 
and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  fir,  it  fhall  be  ferved  in ;  for  the 
meat,  fir,  it  fiiall  be  cover'd  ;  for  your  coming  in  to  din- 
ner, fir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits  fliall 
govern.  \Exit  Launcelot. 

Lor.  O  dear  difcretion,  how  his  words  are  fuited  *  1 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words  !  And  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  ftand  in  better  place, 
Garniiii'd  like  him,  that  for  a  trickfy  word 
Defy  the  matter.    How  cheer'il  thou,  JeJica  ? 
And  now,  good  fweet,  fay  thy  opinion. 
How  doft  thou  like  the  lord  Bafianio's  wife  ? 

Jef.  Faft  all  expreffing  :  It  is  very  meet. 
The  lord  Bafianio  live  an  upright  life  ; 
For,  having  fuch  a  bleffing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  jo/s  of  heaven  here  on  earth  ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reafon  he  fliould  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  fliould  play  fome  heavenly  match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 

9  Goodly  lord,']  Surely  this  fliould  be  correded  Good  lord  !  as  it  is  in 
Theobald's  edition.  Tyrwhitt. 

»  — bow  his  ivcrds  are  fuited  /]  I  believe  the  meaning  is  :— What  a 
feries  or  fuite  of  ivords  he  has  independent  of  meaning  j  how  one  word 
draws  on  another  without  relation  to  the  matter.  Johnson. 

And 
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And  Portia  one,  there  muft  be  fomething  elfe 
Pawn'd  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  fuch  a  hufband 
Haft  thou  of  me,  as  {he  is  for  a  wife. 

Jef,  Nay,  but  afk  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

Lor.  I  will  anon  ;  firft,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jef.  Nay,  let  me  praife  you,  while  I  have  a  ftomach* 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  ferve  for  table-talk  ; 
Then,  howfoe'er  thou  fpeak'fl,  'mong  other  things 
I  lhall  digeft  it. 

Jef.  Well,  I'll  fet  you  forth.  {Exeunt, 


A  C  T    IV.    S  C  E  N  E  I. 

Venice.    J  Court  of  Jufiice, 

Efiter  theDnke,  the Magnifcoes ;  Anthonio,  Bassanio, 
Gratia  NO,  Salarino,  Sal  an  10,  and  others. 

Duke.  What,  is  Anthonio  here  ? 

Ant.  Ready,  fo  pleafe  your  grace. 

Duke.  I  am  forry  for  thee ;  thou  art  come  to  anfwer 
A  ftony  adverfary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard. 
Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  courfe  ;  but  /mce  he  ftands  obdurate. 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach  ^,  I  do  oppofe 
My  patience  to  his  fury  ;  and  am  arm'd 
To  fuffer,  with  a  quietnefs  of  fpirit. 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 

Salan.  He's  ready  at  the  door  :  he  comes,  my  lord. 

*  —  his  envy's  reach^l  Envy  in  this  place  means  hatred  or  malice, 

Steevens. 

See  p.  ai6        they  had  flaine  him  for  verie  envie,'*  Malqne. 

Entsr 
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Enter  Shy  lock. 

Dukt.  Make  room,  and  let  him  ftand  before  our  face.^ 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  fo  too. 
That  thou  but  lead'ft  this  fafhion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  laft  hour  of  a6l ;  and  then,  'tis  thought, 
Thou'lt  fhew  thy  mercy,  and  remorfe  ^,  more  ftrange 
Than  is  thy  ftrange  apparent cruelty  : 
And,  where    thou  now  exadl'ft  the  penalty, 
(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flefti,) 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lofe  the  forfeiture. 
But  touch'd  with  human  gentlenefs  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal  ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  lofTes, 
That  have  of  late  fo  huddled  on  his  back  ; 
Enough  to  prefs  a  royal  merchant  downS 
And  pluck  commiferation  of  his  ftate 
From  braffy  bolbms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 
From  ftubborn  Turks,  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtefy. 
We  all  expert  a  gentle  anfwer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  pofTefs'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpofe  ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  fworn. 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  tiie  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  afk  me,  why  I  rather  choofe  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flefli,  than  to  receive 
Three  thoufand  ducats  :  I'll  not  anfwer  that : 
But,  fay,  it  is  my  humour ' ;  Is  it  anfv\'er'd  ? 

What 

3  thy  mercy  and  remorfe,]  Remorfe  in  our  author's  time  generally 
fignlfied jt>?V)',  tendernefs.  Malone. 

4  — apparent'^  Thzt'i^,  feemtng  \  not  real.  Johnson. 

5  ^ 'ivbere'\  for 'wkereas.  Johnson. 

^  Enough  to  prefs  a  royal  merchant  donvftj']  This  epithet  was  in  our 
poet's  time  more  ftriking  and  better  underftood,  becaufe  Grefliam  was 
then  commonly  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  royal  merchant.  Johnson. 

7    77/  not  anfii'sr  that : 

Buty  fay.  It  zi  my  humour ■]  The  Jew  being  aflced  a  queftion 
which  the  law  does  n«>t  require  him  to  anfwer,  ftinds  upon  his  right, 

and 
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What  if  my  houfe  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleas 'd  to  give  ten  thoufand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned?  What,  are  you  anfwer'd  yet  ? 
Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig  ^  ; 
Some,  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  fmgs     the  nofe. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affedion^  : 

Mailers 

and  refufes;  hut  afterwards  gratifies  his  own  malignity  by  fiich  anfwers 
as  he  knows  will  aggravate  the  pain  of  the  enquirer.  I  will  not  an- 
fwer,  fays  he,  as  to  a  legal  or  ferious  queftion,  but  fince  you  want  aa 
anfwer,  will  this  ferve  you?  Johnson. 

Jay,  it  is  my  humour  5]  fuppofe  it  is  uiy  particular  fancy. 

Heath. 

s  — a  gcp'ii^g  fig  5]  So,  in  the  MaJ}ive,  &c.  or,  ^  CoUeSiion  of  Epi- 
grams and  Satires  : 

«'  Darkas  cannot  endure  to  fee  a  cat, 

<^  A  breaft  of  mutton,  or  ^  pig's  head  gaping,'*^  Steevens. 

By  a  gaping  pig,  Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  meant  a  pig  prepared  for  the 
table  J  for  in  that  ftate  is  the  epithet,  gaping,  moft  applicable  to  tliis 
animal.    So,  in  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother  : 

*'  And  they  ftand  gaping  like  a  roajied  pig-^^ 

A  paffage  in  one  of  Naflie's  pamphlets  (which,  perhaps  furnifhed 
our  author  with  his  inftance)  may  ferve  to  confirm  the  obfervation  : 

The  caufes  conducting  unto  wrath  are  as  diverfe  as  the  adlions  of  a 
man's  life.  Some  will  take  on  like  a  madman,  if  they  fee  2^-  pig  come  to 
the  table.  Sotericus  the  furgeon  was  cholerick  at  the  fight  of  fturgeon,&c.'* 
Pierce  Penny lefs  his  Supplication  to  the  Devii,  1592.  Malone. 

9  Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  aff'eBion  &c.]  Of  this  much  contro- 
verted paflage,  my  opinion  was  formerly  very  different  from  what  it  is 
at  prefent.  Sivays,  the  reading  of  the  old  copies,  I  conceived,  could 
not  agree  with  majiers  as  a  fubftantive  j  but  very  foon  after  my  former 
jiote  on  thefe  words  was  printed,  I  found  that  this  was  not  only  our 
author's  ufual  phrafeology,  but  the  common  language  of  the  time.  In- 
numerable inftances  of  the  fame  kind  occur  in  thefe  plays  j  in  all  of 
•which  I  have  followed  the  practice  of  my  predeceflbrs,  and  filently  re- 
duced the  fubftantive  and  the  verb  to  concord.  (See  Vol.  I,  p.  46.  n.  8.) 
This  is  the  only  change  that  is  now  made  in  the  prefent  paflage  j  for  all 
the  ancient  copies  read — afftSiion,  not  affeBions,  as  the  word  has  been 
printed  in  late  editions,  m  order  to  conned  it  with  the  following  line. 

Cannot  contain  their  urine  {or  affe Bio ny""  I  believe,  means  only— i 
Cannot  &c.  on  account  of  their  being  affeBed  by  the  noife  of  the  bag- 
pipe 5  or,  in  other  words,  on  account  of  an  involuntary  antipathy  to  fuch 
a  noife.  In  the  next  line,  which  is  put  in  appofition  with  that  preced- 
ing, the  word  it  may  refer  either  to  pajfien,  or  affeBien,  Te  explain  ?t, 

lihatt 
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Mafters  of  paffion  fway  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths  :  Now,  for  your  anfwer: 

As  there  is  no  firm  reafon  to  be  rendered. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 

Why  he,  a  harmlefs  necell'ary  cat ; 

Why  he,  a  woollen  ba^  -pipe  * ;  but  of  force 

Mull 

I  lhall  borrow  Dr.  Johnfon's  v/ords,  with  a  flight  variation  :  Thofe 
■who  know  huw  to  operate  on  the  paflion  of  men,  ru]e  it,  (c?r  rule  the 
fympathetlcic  feeling,)  by  making  it  operate  in  obedience  to  the  notes 
which  pleafe  or  difguft  it."  It,  (*'  fway  ;V"J  in  my  opinion,  refers  to 
ttffeEIion^  that  is,  to  the  fvmpathet'ck  feeling.    Ma  lone. 

The  true  nneaning  undoubtedly  is, — The  mafters  of  paHlon,  that  Is, 
fuch  as  are  poiTefied  o9  the  art  of  engaging  and  managing  the  human 
paffions,  influence  them  by  a  fkilful  application  to  the  particular  lik- 
ings or  loathings  of  the  peifon  they  are  addrefling  ;  this  is  a  proof  that 
men  are  generally  governed  by  their  likings  and  loathings  ,  and  there- 
fore it  is  by  no  incans  llrange  or  unnatural  that  I  fhould  be  fo  too  in 
the  prefent inftance.  Heath. 

J  Why  key  a  nvoolhn  bag-pipe  ;—-]  This  incident  Shakfpeare  feems 
to  have  taken  from  J.  C.  Scaliger's  Exot.  Exerc'it.  agalnft  Cardan.  In 
his  344  Exerc'it.  feft.  6.  he  has  thefe  words  :  "  Narrabo  nunc  tibi  joco' 
Jam  fympathiam  ReguU  Vafconis  equitis.  Is  dum  n/i'verety  audito  pbor- 
wArgh  fono,  urlnam  ill'ico  facere  cogebatur."'' — And  to  make  this  jocular 
ftory  ftill  more  ridiculous,  Shakfpeare,  I  fuppofe,  tranflatcd  phorminx 
by  bag-pipes.  But  what  1  would  chiefly  obferve  from  hence  is  this, 
that  as  Scaliger  ufes  the  word  fympathiam,  which  fignifles,  and  fo  he 
Interprets  it,  communem  affectiokem  duabas  reZ'^/s,  fo  Shakfpeare 
tranflates  it  by  affection  : 

Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection. 
which  fhevvs  the  truth  of  the  preceding  emendation  of  the  text  accord- 
ing to  the  old  copies  5  which  have  a  full  ftop  at  affeSiiotti  and  read— 
Majiers  oj pajjion.  Warburton. 

In  an  old  tranflation  from  the  French  of  Peter  de  Loier,  intitled,  A 
Treatije  of  Specrres,  or  Jlrar.ge  Sigbtr,  Vi/tonsy  &c.  we  have  this  iden- 
tical ftory  from  Scaliger  j  and  what  is  ftill  more,  a  marginal  note  gives 
us  in  all  probability  the  very  fait  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  'uwrd  of 
Shakfpeare.  **  Another  gentleman  of  this  quality  lived  of  late  in 
Devon,  neerc  Excefter,  who  could  not  endure  the  playing  on  a  bag" 
pipe.''''  We  may  juftly  add,  as  fome  obfervation  has  been  made  upon  it, 
that  affcB'icn  in  the  fenfe  of  fympathyy  was  formerly  technical  j  and  fo 
ufcd  by  lord  Bacon,  Sir  K.  Digby,  and  many  other  writers.  Farmer. 

I  never  faw  a  ivcollcn  bag-pipe,  nor  can  well  conceive  it.  I  fuppofe 
the  author  wrote  ivooden  bag-pipe,  meaning  that  the  bag  was  of  lea- 
ther, and  the  pipe  of  u'W.  Johnson. 

Sir 
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Muft  yield  to  fuch  inevitable  ftiame. 
As  to  ofFerxd,  himfelf  being  offended  ; 
So  can  I  give  no  reafon,  nor  I  will  not. 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 
I  bear  Anthcnio,  that  I  folio v>^  thus 
A  lofing  fait  againft  him.    Are  you  anfwer'd  ? 

Bajf,  This  is  no  anfwer,  thou  unfeeling  man. 
To  excufe  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  pleafe  thee  with  my  anfwer«. 

BaJf.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

BaJf.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  firll. 

Shy.  What,  would' ft  thou  have  a  ferpent  lling  thec 
twice  ? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  queftion  *  with  the  Jew : 
You  may  as  well  go  ftand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  ufual  height ; 
You  may  as  v/ell  ufe  queiHon  with  the  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noife. 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gulls  of  heaven  ; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  molt  hard. 
As  feek  to  foften  that  (than  which  what^s  harder  ?) 
His  Jewilh  heart  -.-^Therefore,  I  do  befeech  you. 
Make  no  more  oiiers,  ufe  no  farther  means. 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

BaJf.  For  thy  three  thoufand  ducats  here  is  fix. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  fix  thoufand  ducats 
Were  in  fix  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  fhalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ? 

Sir  John  Hawkins  propofes  to  xt^^—Jivellingox bag-pipe.  An 
anonymous  writer,  in  fupport  of  the  old  reading,  obferves,  that  the 
(kin  or  bladder  of  a  bag-pipe  is  frequently  covered  with  flannel. 

The  ftory  of  the  Devonfhire  gentleman,  I  believe,  firft  appeared  In  the 
margin  of  De  Loier's  book  in  1605,  fome  years  after  this  play  was  print- 
ed ;  but  it  might  have  been  current  in  converfation  before.  Malonk. 

i  —_yc«  queftion  feff.]  To  queftion  is  to  convcrfe.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.       n.  S.  Majloke. 

Shy. 
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Shy,  What  judgment  Ihall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  ^ 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  flave  ^, 
Which,  like  your  afTes,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  ufe  in  abjeft  and  in  llavifh  parts, 
Becaufe  you  bought  them  : — Shall  I  fay  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ; 
Why  fweat  they  under  burdens ;  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  foft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  feafon'd  with  fuch  viands  ?  You  will  anfwer^ 
The  flaves  are  ours : — So  do  I  anfwer  you  : 
The  pound  of  flefh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  is  mine     and  I  will  have  it ; 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice  : 
I  Hand  for  judgment :  anfwer  ;  ihall  I  have  it  ? 

Duke.  Upon  my  power,  I  may  difmifs  this  court, 
Unlefs  Bellario,  a  learned 'dodor 
W^hom  I  have  fent  for  to  determine  this. 
Come  here  to-day. 

Balar,  My  lord,  here  ftays  without 
A  meffenger  with  letters  from  the  doftor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters  ;  Call  the  meffenger. 

Bajf,  Good  cheer,  Anthonio  1  What,  man  ?  courage  yet ! 
The  Jew  fball  have  my  flefh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 

3  many  afurchai'd  JJavCyl  This  argument  confidered  as  ufed  to 
the  particular  perfons,  feems  conclufive.  I  fee  not  how  Venetians  or 
Engli/hmen,  while  they  pra6life  the  purchafc  and  fale  of  flaves,  can 
much  enforce  or  demand  the  law  of  doing  to  ctbert  as  ive  ivould  that 
they  pjGuld  do  to  us.  Johnson. 

4  —  is  tnine,']  The  firft  quarto  reads— ^li  mine,  evidently  a  mifprint 
for  is.    The  other  quarto  and  the  folic — V/i  mine.  Malome. 

5  —  Bellarioi  a  learned  doSIor,']  The  doftor  and  the  court  are  here 
fomewhat  unfkilfully  brought  together.  That  the  duke  would,  on  fuch 
an  ocealion,  confult  a  dodlor  of  great  reputation,  is  not  unlikely  j  but 
how  this  Oiould  be  foreknown  by  Portia?  Johnson. 

I  do  jiot  fee  any  necefiity  for  fuppofmg  that  tkis  was  forekntivn  by 
Portia.  She  conlults  Bellario  as  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  her  relation. 
If  the  Du.!ce  had  not  confulted  him,  the  only  difference  would  have  been, 
that  Ihe  would  have  come  into  court,  as  an  advocate  perhaps,  inftead 
ofajudge.  Tykwhitt. 

Ere 
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Ere  thou  flialt  lofe  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant,  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meeteft  for  death  ;  the  weakeft  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earlieft  to  the  ground,  and  fo  let  me  : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ 'd,  Baffanio, 
Than  to  live  ftill,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  drefs''d  like  a  la'wyer's  clerk, 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 

Ner,  From  both  my  lord  :  Bellario  greets  your  grace. 

\j)refents  a  letter, 

Bajf.  Why  doft  thou  whet  thy  knife  fo  earneftly  ! 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  foal,  but  on  thy  foul,  harfh  Jew>^, 
Thou  mak'ft  thy  knife  keen  :  but  no  metal  can. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  ax,  ber,r  half  the  keennefs 
Of  thy  lharp  envy  ^.    Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

8hy.  No,  none  that  thou  haft  wit  enough  to  make. 

Gra.  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog  ^  ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  juftice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almoft  mak'ft  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  fouls  of  animals  infufe  themfelves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men  :  thy  currifti  fpirit 
Govern'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  flaughter. 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  foul  fleet. 
And,  whilft  thou  lay'ft  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infus'd  itfelf  in  thee  ;  for  thy  defires 
Are  wolfifli,  bloody,  ftarv'd  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canft  rail  the  feal  from  ofi^  my  bond. 
Thou  but  ofFend'ft  thy  lungs  to  fpeak  fo  loud  : 

^  Not  on  thy  fra!,  hut  on  thy  foul,  harjh  ^^w,]  The  conceit  Is,  that 
his  foul  was  fo  hard  that  it  had  given  an  edge  to  his  knife.   War  bur. 

7  Of  thy  fharp  envy.]  En'vy  again  in  this  place  fignifies  hatred  or 
■malice,    St  e  evens. 

*  —  inexorable  dog  /]  The  old  copies  read — inexecrable.  Corrected 
by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio  ;  perhaps,  however,  unneceflarily.  In 
■was  fometimes  ufed  in  our  author's  time,  in  compofition,  as  aa  aug- 
Hientative  or  intenfive  partickt    Ma  lone. 

Repair 
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Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  curelefs  ruin. — I  ftand  here  for  law. 

Duh.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  dodlor  to  our  court : — 
Where  is  he  ? 

Ner.  He  atcendeth  here  hard  by. 
To  know  your  anfwer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duh.  With  all  my  heart  : — fome  three  or  four  of  you. 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduft  to  this  place. — 
Mean  time,  the  court  lhall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads.]  Tour  grace  Jhall  underjiandy  that,  at 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  am  <very  Jick  :  but  in  the  in- 
Jlant  that  your  mejfenger  came,  in  lo-uing  ^-ijitation  ucas 
^ith  me  a  young  dofior  of  Ro7ne,  his  name  is  Balthafar  : 
I  acquainted  him  nvith  the  caufe  ifi  contro^erjy  hetuoeen  the 
jfe<vj  and  Anthonio  the  merchant  :  <we  turned  o^er  many 
hooks  together  :  he  is  furnijh'd  <voith  my  opinion  ;  ^hich, 
better^ d  nvith  his  oivn  learning,  ( the  greatnefs  thereof  I 
cannot  enough  coinmend,)  comes  nxnth  him,  at  my  i?nport uni- 
ty,  to  Jill  up  your  grace^s  requeji  in  my  Jiead.  I  hefeech 
you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a 
reverend  eftimation  ;  for  I  ne'uer  knenjj  fo  young  a  body  njjith 
fo  old  a  head,  I  haue  hi?n  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
Kvhoje  trial  Jhall  better  publijh  his  commendation. 

Duke.  You  hear  the  learn'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  do6tor  come. — 

Enter  Portia,  drefs'^d  like  a  doSlor  of  lanvs. 
Give  me  your  hand  :  Came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 
Por.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome  :  take  your  place. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  prefent  queflion  in  the  court  ? 

Por.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  caufe. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.  Anthonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  ftand  forth. 

Por.  Is  your  name  Shylock : 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  naiiie. 

Pfir, 
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Por,  Of  a  ftrange  nature  is  the  fuit  you  follow  ; 
Yet  in  fuch  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you  ^,  as  you  do  proceed.— 
You  ftand  within  his  danger  ^  do  you  not  ?        [To  Ant. 

Ant.  Ay,  fo  he  fays. 

Pbr.  Do  you  confefs  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

Po7'.  Then  muft  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy,  On  what  compulfion  muft  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  ftrain'd  ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  tv/ice  blefs'd  * 
It  bleffeth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes ; 
'Tis  mightieft  in  the  mightieft  ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  fcepter  Ihews  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majefty. 
Wherein  doth  fit  the  dread  and  fear      kings  j 
But  mercy  is  above  this  fcepter'd  fway^ 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himfelf ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  fhew  likeft  God's, 
When  mercy  feafons  juftice^  :  Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  juftice  be  thy  plea,  confider  this, — 
That,  in  the  courfe  of  juftice,  none  of  us 

9  Cannot  impugn  ^om,]  To  impugn  is  to  oppofe,  to  controvert. 

Steevens* 

^  I^OM  within  his  danger,]  So,  in  t\yQ  CorT'yfor''s  Play,  among 

the  coUeftion  of  Whitfun  Myfteries  reprefented  at  Chefter.  See  Mf. 
Harl.  loi  3,  p.  106  : 

*<  Two  detters  fome  tyme  there  were 
*'  Oughten  money  to  one  ufurere. 

The  one  was  in  his  daungere 
*<  Fyve  hundred  pouhdes  tolde.""  Steevens. 
Again,  in  Powers  Hijhry  of  Wales,  1587    <«  — laying  for  his  excofe 
that  he  had  offended  manie  noblemen  of  England,  and  therefore  would 
not  come  in  their  danger,''''  Maloke. 

2-  And  earthly  poivcr  doth  then  Jhe'w  I'lkeji  God's, 

TVhen  mercy  feafons  jufiice :]  So,  in  K.  Ediv.  III.  a  tragedy,  l^S^i 
And  kings  approach  the  neareft:  unto  God, 
<*  By  giving  life  and  fafety  unto  men."  Malonk. 

Vol.  III.  G  Should 
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Should  fee  falvation  5  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  fame  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.    I  have  fpoke  thus  much. 
To  mitigate  the  jullice  of  thy  plea ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  ftrift  court  of  Venice 
Muft  needs  give  fentence  'gainft  the  merchant  thert. 

Si'y.  My  deeds  upon  my  head  4  !  I  crave  the  law. 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

For.  Is  he  not  able  to  difcharge  the  money  ? 

JBaJ\  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  fum  :  if  that  will  not  fuffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  fuffice,  it  muft  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth'.    And  I  befeech  you, 
Wreft  once  the  law  to  your  authority  ; 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong  ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

For,  It  muft  not  be  ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  eftabliftied  : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  fame  example. 
Will  rufti  into  the  ftate  :  it  cannot  be. 

Siy*  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  !  yea,  a  Daniel  !— 
C  wife  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee  ! 

For.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy,  Here  'tis,  moft  reverend  dodtor,  here  it  is. 

For.  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  ofFer'd  thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  foul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

3       jn  the  courfe  of  jufiicCt  none  of  us 

Should  fee  falvation.']  Portia's  referring  the  yew  to  the  Chriftiaa 
dodrine  of  falvation,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  a  little  out  of  charader. 

Bl ACKSTONE, 

4-  My  deeds  upon  my  head!]  An  Imprecation  adopted  from  that  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate  :      His  blood  be  on  us,  and  our  children  !"  Henley. 

5  _  malice  bears  down  truth.]  Malice  opprefTcs  honefty.  A  true  man 
in  old  language  is  an  hgnefi  man*  We  now  call  the  jury  good  men  and 
true,  JOHMSON. 

For. 
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For.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flefh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Neareft  the  merchant's  heart : — Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money  ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy,  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour.— * 
It  doth  appear,  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  expofition 
Hath  been  moft  found  :  I  charge  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deferving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  foul  I  fwear. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  ftay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant  Molt  heartily  I  do  befeech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

For,  Why  then,  thus  it  is. 
You  muft  prepare  your  bofom  for  his  knife  : 

Shy.  O  noble  judge  !  O  excellent  young  man  I 

For.  For  the  intent  and  purpofe  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty. 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy,  'Tis  very  true  :  O  wife  and  upright  judge  1 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  1 

For,  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bofom. 

Shy,  Ay,  his  breaft : 
So  fays  the  bond  ; — Doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? — • 
Neareft  his  heart,  thofe  are  the  very  words. 

For.  It  is  fo.    Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 
The  flefh  ? 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

For.  Have  by  fome  furgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge., 
To  ftop  his  wounds,  left  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  fo  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

For.  It  is  not  fo  exprefs'd  ;  But  what  of  that  ? 
'Twere  good,  you  do  fo  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

For.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  fay  ? 

Ant.  But  little  ;  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepar'd. — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Baffanio  ;  fare  you  well ! 

G  2  Grieve 
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Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  ; 

For  herein  fortune  ftiews  herfelf  more  kind 

Than  is  her  cuftom  :  it  is  Hill  her  ufe. 

To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth. 

To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow. 

An  age  of  poverty  ;  from  which  lingering  penance 

Of  fuch  mifery  doth  Ihe  cut  me  off. 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 

Tell  her  the  procefs  of  Anthonio's  end. 

Say,  how  I  lov'd  you,  fpeak  me  fair  in  death  ; 

And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge. 

Whether  BafTanio  had  not  once  a  love. 

Repent  not  you  that  you  fhall  lofe  your  friend. 

And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 

For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 

I'll  pay  it  inftantly  with  all  my  heart. 

BaJJ'.  Anthonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife. 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itfelf ; 
But  life  itfelf,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  efteem'd  above  thy  life  : 
I  would  lofe  all,  ay,  facrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

For,  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that. 
If  ihe  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  proteft,  I  love  ; 
I  would  fhe  were  in  heaven,  fo  ihe  could 
Intreat  fome  power  to  change  this  currifh  Jew. 

Ner,  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back  ; 
The  wifh  would  make  elfe  an  unquiet  houfe. 

Shy.  Thefe  be  the  Chriftian  huibands  :  I  have  a  daugh- 
ter ; 

Would,  any  of  the  flock  of  Barrabas  ^ 

6  —  the Jlock  of  Barrabas]  The  name  of  this  robber  is  differently 
fpclt  as  well  as  accented  in  the  Neiu  Tejiament  \  [m?;'  raTov,  ctXXa  tsv 
Ea/:ooccv.  r.'j  0  BapaCvtt?  T^r.orn-  ;]  but  Shakfpearc  fecms  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  pronunciation  ufual  to  the  theatre,  Barabbas  being  founded 
Barabas  throughout  Mavlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  Our  poet  might  other- 
wife  have  written 

Would  any  of  Barabbas'  ftock  had  been 
<«  Herhufband,  rather  than  a  chriftian  !"  Steeveks. 

Had 
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Had  been  her  hufband,  rather  than  a  Chriftian  !  \ajide^ 
We  trifle  time  ;  I  pray  thee,  purfue  fentence. 

For.  A  pound  of  that  fame  merchant's  flelh  is  thine  ; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy,  Moft  rightful  judge  ! 

For.  And  you  muft  cut  this  flefli  from  off  his  breaft  ; 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.  Moll  learned  judge  ! — A  fentence  5  come,  pre- 
pare. 

For.  Tarry  a  little  ; — there  is  fomething  elfe.— 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  exprefsly  are,  a  pound  of  flelh  : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flefli  ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  doft  flied 
One  drop  of  Chriftian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Arc,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confifcate 
Unto  the  flate  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge  ! — Mark,  Jew  ; — O  learned 
judge ! 

Shy,  Is  that  the  law  ? 

For.  Thyfelf  fliall  fee  the  aft  : 
For,  as  thou  urgefl:  juftice,  be  aflfur'd. 
Thou  flialt  have  juftice,  more  than  thou  delir*fl:. 

Gra.   O  learned  judge  ! — Mark,  Jew  ; — a  learned 
judge  ! 

Shy.  I  take  this  offer  then  ^ ; — ^pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  Chriftian  go. 
Bajf.  Here  is  the  money. 
For.  Soft; 

The  Jew  fliall  have  all  juftice      foft !— no  hafte  ; 
He  fliall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  O  Jew  !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge! 

7  J  take  this  offer  then  j']  Perhaps  we  fliould  read— i6zj,  i.  e.  Bafla- 
nlo's,  who  offers /w/cf  the  fum,  Sec.  Steevens. 

He  means,  I  think,  to  fay,  «  I  take  this  offer  that  has  been  made 
me."  Baflanio  had  offered  at  firfl  but  tivice  the  fum,  but  Portia  had 
gone  further—"  Shylock  there's  thrice  thy  money"  &c.  The  Jew  na- 
turally infifts  on  the  largef  fum.  Malonk. 

G  3  Per, 
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Por.  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  ofF  the  flefli*. 
Shed  thou  no  blood;  nor  cut  thou  lefs,  nor  more. 
But  juft  a  pound  of  flefh  :  if  thou  tak'ft  more. 
Or  lefs,  than  a  juH:  pound, — be  it  but  fo  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  fubftance. 
Or  the  divifion  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  fcruple  ;  nay,  if  the  fcale  do  turn 
But  in  the  eltimation  of  a  hair,- — 
Thou  dieft,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confifcate, 

Gra.  A  fecond  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  1 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por,  Why  doth  the  Jew  paufe  ?  take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Baff,  I  have  it  ready  for  thee  ;  here  it  is. 

Por.  He  hath  .refus'd  it  in  the  open  court ; 
He  fliall  have  merely  juftice,  and  nis  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  llill  fay  I  :  a  fecond  Daniel !— ^ 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Por.  Thou  {halt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture. 
To  be  fo  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it  \ 
1*11  ftay  no  longer  queftion. 

Por.  Tarry,  Jew ; 
The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enadled  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
If  it  be  prov'd  againft  an  alien, 

8  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  fiejh.'\  This  judgment  Is  related 
by  Graciany  the  celebrated  Spanifh  jefuit,  in  his  Hero,  with  a  reflexion 
at  the  condufion  of  it.  — -Compite  con  la  del  Salomon  la  promptitud 
de  aquel  gran  Turco.  Pretendla  un  Judio  cortar  una  onza  de  carne  a 
un  Chriftiano,  pena  fobrc  ufura.  Infillia  en  ello  con  igual  terqueria  a 
fu  Principe,  que  perfidia  a  fu  Dios.  Mando  el  gran  Juez  traer  pefo,  y 
cuchillo  ;  conminole  el  deguello  fi  cortava  mas  ni  menos.  Tfue  dar 
agudo  corte  a  la  lid,  y  al  mundo  milagro  del  ingenio,"  El  Heroe  de  Lo- 
renzo Gracian.    Primor.  3. 

Gregorio  Leti,  in  his  Life  of  Sixfus  V.  has  a  fimilar  ftory.  The 
papacy  of  Sixtus  began  in  1583.  He  died  Aug.  29,  1590.  The  rea- 
der will  fiad  an  extrad  from  Farn'WQrtb''$  Tranjlationy  at  the  condufion 
qf  the  play.  Stievens, 

4  That 
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That  by  diredl,  or  indire6l  attempts. 
He  feek  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
The  party,  'gainft  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall  feize  on  half  his  goods  ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  ftate  ;  ^ 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainft  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  fay,  thou  ftand'H  : 
For  it  appears  by  manifeft  proceeding. 
That,  indiredly,  and  direi^ly  too. 
Thou  haft  contriv'd  againft  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  haft  incur'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.  Beg,  that  thou  may'ft  have  leave  to  hang  thyfelf : 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  ftate. 
Thou  haft  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 
Therefore,  thou  muft  be  hang'd  at  the  ftate*s  charge. 

Duke.  That  thou  fhalt  fee  the  difference  of  our  fpirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  aik  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Anthonio's ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  ftate. 
Which  humblenefs  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  ftate  ;  not  for  Anthonio  *. 

Shy,  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  houfe,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  fuftain  my  houfe  ;  you  take  my  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por,  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Anthonio. 

Gra,  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  elfe,  for  God's  fake. 

jinf.  So  pleafe  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court. 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods  ; 
I  am  content*,  fo  he  will  let  me  have 

The 

*  j^yy  for  the Jiatt,  &c.]  That  Is,  the  ftate's  moiety  may  be  com- 
muted for  a  fine,  but  not  Anthonio's.  Malone. 

9  I  am  content,  &c.]  The  terms  propofed  have  been  mifunderftood. 
Anthonio  declares,  that  as  the  duke  quits  one  half  of  the  forfeiture,  he 
is  iikewife  content  to  abate  his  claim,  and  defires  not  the  property  but 
the  uje  or  produce  only  of  the  half,  and  that  only  for  the  Jew's  life  ; 
unleft  wc  read,  as  perhaps  is  right,  ufoi:  niy  dtatb,  Johnson. 

G  4  Th« 
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The  other  half  in  ufe, — to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  Hole  his  daughter : 

Two  things  provided  more, — That,  for  this  favourj 
He  prefently  become  a  Chriflian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  poffefs'd. 
Unto  his  fon  Lore«zo,  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.  He  lhall  do  this ;  or  elfe  I  do  recant 
The  pardon,  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Per.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  what  doft  thou  fay  ? 

Shy.  I  am  content. 

Tor.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy,  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence  ; 
I  am  not  well  ;  fend  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  fign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.  In  chriftening  thou  (halt  have  two  god-fathers ; 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  Ihould'ft  have  had  ten  more 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font.   \Exit  Shy. 

Duke.  Sir,  I  intreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

For.  I  humbly  do  defire  your  grace  of  pardon  \ 
I  muft  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet,  I  prefently  fet  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  forry,  that  your  leifure  ferves  you  not. 
Anthonio,  gratify  this  gentleman  j 

The  learned  commentator  is,  I  think,  not  quite  cxaft  in  the  jirfi 
part  of  h';s  note.  The  Duke  has  already  faid  that  perhaps  he  may  give 
up  the  moiety  due  to  the  ftate,  and  compound  with  the  Jew  by  taking 
only  a  fine  for  it.  Anthonio  now  declares  that  if  the  Duke  will  go  far- 
ther, and  give  up  the  fine  alfo,  he  is  likewife  content  to  abate  his  claim, 
and  to  have  only  the  uje  of  the  moiety  allotted  to  him,  during  the 
life  of  Shylock.  Maloke. 

I  —  thou  pouldji  haie  hed  ten  rjortj']  i.  c.  a  jury  of  tivelv:  men,  to 
condemn  thee  to  be  hanged.  Theobald. 

1  — grace  of  psi  don  •j']  Thus  the  old  copies:  the  modern  editor* 
read — lefs  harlhly,  but  without  authority, — -ycur  grace's  pardon-^  TV  j 
fame  kind  of  expreflion  occurs  in  Othello  :  I  kumtly  d^^  hejet  h  you  of 
your  pardon.'"'  In  the  notes  to  j?c«  /.-^f  if,  and  tht  Midjummer  Nighft 
Dream  ^  I  have  given  repeated  inl^ances  of  this  phrafeology.  Sttevkns* 

Tour  grace's  pardon  was  found  in  a  copy  of  no  authority,  the  quarto 

of  1637.  MALONZt 

For, 
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For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[ExeicnfDnke,  Magnificoes,  and  Train, 
Bajf.  Moft  worthy  gentleman,  I,  and  my  friend. 
Have  by  your  wifdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof. 
Three  thoufand  ducats,  due  unto  the  jew. 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  v/ithal. 

Jnt.  And  Hand  indebted,  over  and  above. 
In  love  and  fervice  to  you  evermore. 

Per.  He  is  well  paid,  that  is  well  fatisfy'd; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  fatisfy'd. 
And  therein  do  account  myfelf  well  paid  ; 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again  ; 
I  wifh  you  well,  and  fo  I  take  my  leave. 

Baff,  Dear  fir,  of  force  I  mull  attempt  you  further  ; 
Take  fome  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute. 
Not  as  a  fee  :  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you. 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

P<:r.  You  prefs  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I'll  wear  them  for  your  fake  ; 
And,  for  your  love,  I'll  take  this  ring  from  you 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  I'll  take  no  more  ; 
And  you  in  love  Ihall  not  deny  me  this. 

BaJf.  This  ring,  good  fir, — alas,  it  is  a  trifle ; 
I  will  not  fhame  myfelf  to  give  you  this. 

For.  I  will  Jiave  nothing  elfe  but  only  this  ; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

BaJf,  There's  more  depends  on  this,  than  on  the  value* 
The  deareft  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you. 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

For,  I  fee,  fir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  firft  to  beg  ;  and  now,  methinks. 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  Ihould  be  anfwer'd. 

BaJf.  Good  fir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife  ; 
And,  when  Ihe  put  it  on,  Ihe  made  me  vow. 
That  I  Ihouid  neither  fell,  nor  give,  nor  lofe  it. 
f*or.  That  'fcufe  ferves  many  men  to  fave  their  gifts. 

An 
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An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman. 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deferv'd  this  ring. 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever. 
Forgiving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  you  ! 

[Exeunt  FoKTi  A  ani/ Nerissa, 

Ant,  My  lord  BafTanio,  let  him  have  the  ring  ; 
Let  his  deiei-vings,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valued  'gainll  your  wife's  commandement. 

Ba[f.  Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him. 
Give  him  the  ring ;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canll. 
Unto  Anthonio's  houfe  : — away,  make  halle.  \Exit  Gra. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  prefently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont :  Come,  Anthonio.  \Exeunt» 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame,    A  Street. 
Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 
For,  Enquire  the  Jew's  houfe  out,  give  him  this  deed. 
And  let  him  fign  it ;  we'll  away  to-night. 
And  be  a  day  before  our  hulbands  home  : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra,  Fair  fir,  you  are  well  overtaken  : 
My  lord  Baflanio,  upon  more  advice  ^, 
Hath  fent  you  here  this  ring  ;  and  doth  intreat 
Your  company  at  dinner,  v 

For.  That  cannot  be  : 
This  ring  I  do  accept  moft  thankfully. 
And  fo,  I  pray  you,  tell  him  :  Furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  fhew  my  youth  old  Shylock's  houfe. 

Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  fpeak  with  you : — 
I'll  fee  if  I  can  get  my  hufband's  ring,        [to  Portia. 
Which  I  drd  make  him  fwear  to  keep  for  ever. 


3  —  >//i(777  wor*  advice,]  \.     moxz  refe8ion,  Steivens. 

For, 
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For.  Thou  may'ft,  I  warrant :  We  ftiall  have  oldfwear^ 
ing. 

That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we'll  out-face  them,  and  out-fwear  them  too. 
Away,  make  haile  ;  thou  know'ft  where  I  will  tarry. 
Ner.  Come,  good  lir,  will  you  Ihew  me  to  this  houfe  ? 

{^Exeunt, 

A  C  T   V.     S  C  E  N  E  I. 

Belmont.    Avenue  to  Portia's  Houfe* 
Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  ihines  bright : — In  fuch  a  night  as  this. 
When  the  fweet  wind  did  gently  kifs  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noife  ;  in  fuch  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls 
And  ligli'd  his  foul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Creffid  lay  that  night. 

Jef.  In  fuch  a  night. 
Did  Thifbe  fearfully  o*er-trip  the  dew  ; 
And  faw  the  lion's  fhadow  ere  himfelf. 
And  ran  difmay'd  away. 

Lor,  In  fuch  a  night. 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand  ^ 

Upon 

4  TroUuSf  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  tvalls,']  This  image  is  from 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  CreJ/eide,  5  B.  666  and  1 142: 

Upon  the  ivallis  faft  eke  would  he  walke. 
And  on  the  Grekis  hoft  he  would  yfe  &c. 
The  daie  goth  faft,  and  after  that  came  eve. 
And  yet  came  not  to  Troilus  Crefleide, 
<<  He  lokith  forth,  by  hedge,  by  tre,  by  greve, 

And  ferre  his  heade  o-vir  the  ivalle  he  leide,  &c.'* 
Again,  Ibid: 

**  And  up  and  doune  by  weft  and  eke  by  eft, 

"  Upon  the  ivallis  mzis.  he  many  a  went."  Steevens. 

5  In  fuch  a  night. 

Stood  Dido  with  a  ivilloiv  in  her  hand']  This  paflage  contains  a 
fmall  inftance  out  of  many  that  might  be  brought  to  prove  that  Shak- 
fpeare  was  no  reader  of  the  claiTicks.  Stekveks. 

Mr. 
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Upon  the  wild  fea-banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jef.  In  Such  a  night  ^, 
Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  ^^^fon. 

Lor.  In  fuch  a  night. 
Bid  Jeffica  fteal  from  the  wealthy  Jew ; 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jef.  In  fuch  a  night,  did 
Young  Lorenzo  fwear  *  he  lov'd  her  well  ; 
Stealing  her  foul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  fuch  a  night,  did 
Pretty  Jeffica,  like  a  little  flirew^ 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jef.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body  come  3 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Lor.  Who  comes  fo  faft  in  iilence  of  the  night  ? 

Ser'v.  A  friend. 

Lor.  A  friend  ?  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I  pray  you, 

friend  ? 

Ser^.  Stephano  is  my  name  ;  and  I  bring  word. 
My  miftrefs  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  fhe  doth  ftray  about 
By  holy  crofTes  ^,  where  Ihe  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor, 

Mr.  Warton  fuggefls  in  his  H\Ji.  of  Eng.  Poetry ^  that  Shakfpearc 
might  have  taken  this  image  from  fome  ballad  on  the  fubjed,  Malone. 
^  In  Jucb  a  night,  &c.]  So,  Gower,  fpeaking  of  Medea  : 
*'  Thus  it  befell  upon  a  night 

Whann  there  was  nought  but  fterre  light. 
She  was  vaniihed  right  as  hir  lift. 
That  no  wight  but  herfelf  wift  : 
"  And  that  was  at  midnight  tide, 

The  world  was  ftiil  on  every  fide,  &c. 

Confejfio  Amantisy  15 54.  Steevens. 
*  f'wear'j  Is  here,  as  In  many  other  places,  a  diffyllable.  Ma  lone. 
7  By  holy  crcjfesf^  So,  in  the  Mtrry  Devil  of  Edmonton^  1608  : 

«(  But 
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Lor*  Who  comes  with  her  ? 

Ser'v,  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  mailer  yet  return'd  ? 

Lor,  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him, — 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jeflica, 
And  ceremonioufly  let  us  prfepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  millrefs  of  the  houfe. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun.  Sola,  fola,  wo  ha,  ho,  fola,  fola  ! 

Lor.  Who  calls  ? 

Laun.  Sola  !  did  you  fee  matter  Lorenzo,  and  millrefs 
Lorenzo  ?  fola,  fola  ! 

Lor.  Leave  hollaing,  man  ;  here. 
Laun.  Sola  !  where  ?  where  ? 
Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him,  there's  a  poll  come  from  my  mafter, 
with  his  horn  full  of  good  news  ;  my  mailer  will  be  here 
ere  morning.  \^Exit, 

Lor.  Sweetfoul,^  let's  in,  and  there  expeft  their  coming. 
And  yet  no  matter ; — Why  ihould  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Stephano,  fignify,  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  houfe,  your  millrefs  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  mulick  forth  into  the  air, —    \^Exit  Serv« 
How  fweet  the  moon-light  fleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  lit,  and  let  the  founds  of  mulick 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  foft  llillnefs,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  fweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jeflica ;  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

But  there  zxtCroJJes,  wife  }  here's  one  inWaltham, 
**  Another  at  the  Abbey,  and  the  third 

At  Cefton  ;  and  'cis  ominous  to  pafs 

Anyofthefe  without  a  Pater-nofter." 
and  this  is  a  reafon  alfigned  fcr  the  delay  of  a  wedding.  Steevens. 

8  Sweet  foul,  &c.]  Thefe  words  in  the  old  copies  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  Launcelot's  fpeech.  Mr.  Rowe  firft  made  the  prefejit  regulation, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  right.  Inftead  of  foul  he  reads — the 
latter  word  having  been  cap ricioufly  fubfdtuted  in  the  place  of  the  former 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  introduced  a  large  portion  of 
the  corruptions  which  for  a  long  time  disfigured  the  modern  editions. 
That  judicious  commentator  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  likewife  approves  of  the 
regulation  that  is  here  adopted.    Ma  lone. 

Is 
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Is  thick  inlay'd  with  patines  of  bright  gold  •  ; 
There's  not  the  fmalleft  orb,  which  thou  behold'ft^ 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  fmgs. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  fouls  *  ; 
But,  whilft  this  muddy  vefture  of  decay 
Doth  grofly  clofe  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.— 

Enter  Muficians. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn 
With  fweeteft  touches  pierce  your  milirefs'  ear, 

9  —-'With  patines  of  bright  gold  j]  A  patine,  from  patina^  Lat.  Is 
the  rmall  flat  difh  or  plate  ufed  with  the  chalice,  in  the  adminiftration 
of  the  eucharift.  In  the  time  of  Popery,  and  probably  in  the  follow- 
ing age,  it  was  commonly  made  of  gold.    M  alone. 

i^Sucb  harmony  is  in  immortal  fouls  j  &c.]  This  pafTage  having  been 
much  mifunderftood,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  fliort  explanation  of  it. 

"  Such  harmony  &c."  is  not  an  exclamation  arifing  from  the  forego- 
ing line — So  great  is  the  harmony  !"  but  an  illuftration  "  Of  the 
fame  kind  is  the  harmony."— The  whole  runs  thus  : 

There  is  not  one  of  the  heavenly  orbs  but  fings  as  it  mo'vesy  Jlill  quiring 
to  the  ckerubin.  Similar  to  the  harmony  they  make^  is  that  of  immortal 
fouls  J  or,  (in  other  words)  each  of  us  Lave  as  perfeB  harmony  in  our 
fouls  as  the  harmony  of  the fpberes,  inafnuch  as  ive  have  the  quality  of 
being  moved  by  fiveet  founds  (as  he  exprefles  it  afterwards)  j  but  cur 
grofs  terrejirial  part,  ivhich  environs  usy  deadens  the  found,  and  prevents 
our  bearing  it.— -It,  j^Doth  grofsly  clofe  it  in,]  I  apprehend,  refers  to 
harmony.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  quarto  printed  by  Heyes  j  the 
quarto  printed  by  Roberts  and  the  folio  read— clofe  in  it. 

It  may  be  objedled  that  this  internal  harmony  is  not  an  objedt  of 
fenfe,  cannot  be  heard  j — but  Shakfpeare  is  not  always  cxaft  in  his 
language  :  he  confounds  it  with  that  external  and  artificial  harmony 
which  is  capable  of  being  heard. — Dr.  Warburton  (who  appears  to  have 
entirely  mifunderftood  this  pafTage,)  for  f.uls  xtzds  founds.    Ma  lone. 

The  old  reading,  "  in  immortal  foulsy''  is  certainly  right,  and  the  whole 
line  may  be  well  explained  by  Hooker,  in  his  Ecdefiafiical  Polity y  B.  V, 
**  Touching  mufical  harmony  whether  by  inftrument  or  by  voice,  it 
being  but  high  and  low  in  founds  in  a  due  proportionable  difpofition, 
fuch  notwithftanding  is  the  force  thereof,  and  foplealing  efleds  it  hath 
in  that  very  part  of  man  which  is  moft  divine,  that  fome  have  been 
thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  foul  itfeif,  by  nature,  is  or  hath 
in  it  harmony."    For  this  quotation  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Farmer. 

Steevens. 

The  fifthbookof  the  E.  P.  was  publi/hed  fingly,  in  1597.  Malone. 
*  —  ivake  Diana  ivith  a  hymn  5]  Diana  is  the  moon,  who  is  in  the 
next  fcene  reprefented  as  lleeping.  Johnson. 

And 
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And  draw  her  home  with  mulick  [Mujick* 

jfef.  I  am  never  merry,  when  I  hear  fweet  mulick. 

Lor.  The  reafon  is,  your  fpirits  are  attentive  : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ; 
If  tkey  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  found. 
Or  any  air  of  mufick  touch  their  ears. 
You  lhall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  Hand, 
Their  favage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modeft  gaze. 
By  the  fweet  power  of  mulick  :  Therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees.  Hones,  and  floods  5 
Since  nought  fo  ftockifli,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  muHck  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature  : 
The  man  that  hath  no  mufick  in  himfelf. 
Nor  is  not  nlov'd  with  concord  of  fweet  founds. 
Is  fit  for  treafons,  ftratagems,  and  fpoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  fpirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affedlions  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  fuch  man  be  trufted. — 'Mark  the  mulick. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  at  a  di fiance, 

Por.  That  light  we  fee,  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throv/s  his  beams  ! 
So  Ihines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner.  When  the  moon  fhone,  we  did  not  fee  the  candle, 

Por.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  lefs ; 
A  fubftitute  fhines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by;  and  then  his  ftate 
Empties  itfelf,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.    Mufick  !  hark  ! 

Ner.  It  is  your  mufick,  madam,  of  the  houfe. 

Par.  Nothing  is  good,  I  fee,  without  refpedl  * ; 
Methinks,  it  founds  much  fvveeter  than  by  day. 

3  j^nd  draw  her  home  with  mufick.]  Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  wai 
here  thinking  of  the  cuftom  of  accompanying  the  laft  waggon-load,  at 
the  end  of  harveft,  with  ruttick  mufick.  He  again  alludes  to  this  yet 
common  pra<flice,  '\r\  As  you  like  it,  Malone. 

^  4  — -  luithout  reJ^eSi  j]  Not  abfolutely  good,  but  relatively  good  as  it 
is  modified  by  circumftances.  Johnson, 

Ner, 
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Ner,  Silence  beflows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

For.  The  crow  doth  fing  as  fweetly  as  the  lark. 
When  neither  is  attended;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale  S  if      fhould  fing  by  day. 
When  every  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  feafcn  feafonM  are 
To  their  right  praife,  and  true  perfeftion  !— 
Peace,  hoa  1  the  moon  fleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd  ^.  [^Mujick  ceafes. 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice. 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  of  Portia. 

For.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo. 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

f  7ke  nightingale f  &c,]  So,  in  our  author's  lozd  Sonnet  : 
**  Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  fpring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays  j 
<«  As  Philomel  in  fummer's  front  doth  fing. 

And  Itops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days  j 
<*  Nor  that  the  fummer  is  lefs  pleafant  now, 

*<  Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hufli  the  night  ; 
**  But  that  ivild  mufick  hurdsns  every  beughf 

<'  j^nd  fioeets  groivn  common  lofe  their  dear  delight.''''  Malont. 
6  Peaccy  hoa  !  the  mcon  Jleeps  nvith  Endymion j 

And  ivoufd  not  be  aivak^d.J  The  old  copies  read-— Peace  hoiv  &c« 
For  the  emendation  now  made  the  prefent  editor  is  anfwerable.  The 
oddnefs  of  the  phrafe,  Hoiv  the  moon  would  not  be  awak'd  !"  fir  ft 
made  me  fufpeft  the  paffage  to  be  corrupt  j  and  the  following  lines  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  fuggefted  the  emendation,  and  appear  to  me  to  put  it 
beyond  a  doubt : 

"  Peace^  i&od',  for  fliame !  confufion's  cure  lives  not 
In  thefe  confufions.'' 
Again,  \n  A^  you  like  itf  Ad  I.        Peace,  hoa!  I  bar  confufion.*' 
Again,  in  Meajure  for  Me  a  fur  e :      Hoa  !  peace  be  in  this  place  !'* 
Again,  ibid  :  «'  Peace,  hoa,  be  here!" 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  the  fame  miftake,  I  think,  has  happened. 
In  the  parage  before  us,  as  exhibited  in  the  old  copies,  there  is  not  a 
note  of  admiration  after  the  word  aivaJCd.  Portia  firlt  enjoins  the  mu- 
fick to  ceafe,  Peace,  hoa  and  then  fubjoins  the  reafon  for  her  in- 
junftion  j  <*  The  moon  &c.'* 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  feems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  interjeftion  Ho  was 
formerly  ufed  to  command  a  certation  of  noife,  as  well  as  of  fighting. 
Sec  Cant*  Tales  of  Chaucer,  Vol.  IV.  p.  zjo,  Maloni. 

For, 
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Por.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  hulbands*  welfare. 
Which  fpeed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  return  M  ? 

Lot'i  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 
But  there  is  come  a  meffenger  before. 
To  iignify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  NerifTa, 
Give  order  to  my  fervants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  abfent  hence  ; — 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo  ; — Jeflica,  nor  you.  [Trumpet  founds^ 

Lor,  Your  hufband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  trumpet : 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam  ;  fear  you  not. 

Por.  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  day-light  fick. 
It  looks  a  little  paler  ;  *tis  a  day. 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  fun  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Anthonio,  GxIatiano,  and  their 
folloHvers. 

BaJJ,  We  fliould  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  abfence  of  the  fun  ^. 

Por.  Let  me  give  light  ^,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  hulband. 
And  never  be  Baffanio  fo  for  me  ; 
But,  God  fort  all ! — You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Bajf,  I  thank  you,  madam :  give  welcome  to  m;^' 
friend. — • 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Anthonio, 
To  whom  I  am  fo  infinitely  bound. 

Por,  You  fhould  in  all  fenfe  be  much  bound  to  him> 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant*  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Por,  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  houfe : 

7  We  fhould  hold  day  &c.] 'Ifyou  would  always  walk  in  the  r)I|-ht> 
It  would  be  day  with  us,  as  it  now  is  on  the  other  lide  of  the  globe. 

"•■  Malone, 

8  Let  me  git/e  light,  &c.}  There  is  fcarcely  any  word  with  wiiich 
Shakfpeare  fo  much  delights  to  trifle  as  with  light,  in  its  various  figni- 
fications.  Johnson. 

Moft  of  the  old  dramatlck  writers  are  guilty  of  the  fame  quibble. 

Steeveks. 

Vol.  Ill,  -  H  It 
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It  muft  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore  I  fcant  this  breathing  courtefy  *. 

[Gratia NO  and  Nerissa  feem  to  talk  apart, 

Gra.  By  yonder  moon,  I  fwear,  you  do  me  wrong  j 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk  : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  fo  much  at  heart. 

Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already?  what's  the  matter? 

Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  (he  did  give  me  ;  whofe  pofy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry  ' 
Upon  a  knife,  Lo^e  me,  and  league  me  not, 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  pofy,  or  the  value  ? 
You  fwore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you. 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death  ; 
And  that  it  Ihould  lie  with  you  in  your  grave  ; 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths. 
You  Ihould  have  been  refpedive*,  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk  ! — but  well  I  know. 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on  his  face,  that  had  it. 

Gra,  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner,  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youthj— 
A  kind  of  boy  ;  a  little  fcrubbed  boy 
No  higher  than  thyfelf,  the  judge's  clerk  ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee  ; 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

9  — thh  breathing  courtefy.']  This  verbal  complimentary  form,  mads 
up  only  of  breathy  i.  e.  words.  So,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  a  fenator  re- 
plies to  Alcibiade:?,  who  had  made  a  long  fpcech,— You  breathe  in 
vain."  Malone. 

»  -—like  cutler  s poetry"]  Knives  were  formerly  infcribed  by  means  of 
aquafortis  with  (hort  fentences  in  diftich.    Sir  J,  Hawkins. 

i  -—  have  been  refpefti^e,]  RefpeHlve  has  the  fame  meaning  as  rr- 
fpeaftd,    Stc  K.  John,  A€t  1,  Stbevens. 

Chapman,  Marlton,  and  other  poets  of  that  time,  ufc  this  word  in 
the  fame  fen fe.  Malone. 

3  —  a  little  Icrubbed  boy,]  I  believe  fcrubbed  and  flubbed  have  a  like 
meaning,  and  fignify  flunted,  or  (hrub-like.  Steevens. 

Scrubbed  ^zx\id,^%  mtant  dirty,  as  well  as  fhort.  Cole,  in  his  Dic- 
fionary,  1679,  renders  it  bjr  the  Latin  word  fqualtdus,  Maions. 

?Qr. 
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Por.  You  were  to  blame,  I  muft  be  plain  with  you. 
To  part  fo  flightly  with  your  wife's  firft  gift ; 
A  thing  ftuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  fo  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flelh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  fvvear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  ftands ; 
I  dare  be  fworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  mailers.    Now,  in  faith,  Gratianp^ 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  caufe  of  grief ; 
An  'twere  to  mej  I  fhouldbe  mad  at  it. 

Bajf.  Why,  I  were  beft  to  cut  my  left  hand  off. 
And  Iwear,  I  loft  the  ring  defending  it.  [<^<3V^' 

Gra.  My  lord  Baffanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed, 
Deferv'd  it  too  ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  fome  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man,  nor  mafter,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Por.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 
Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Bajf,  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  fee,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it,  it  is  gone. 

Por.  Even  fo  void  is  your  falfe  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  fee  the  ring. 

Ner,  Nor  I  in  yours. 
Till  I  again  fee  mine. 

Baff.  Sweet  Portia, 
If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  how  unwillingly  1  left  the  ring. 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  ftrength  of  your  difpleafure* 

Por.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthinefs  that  gave  the  ring. 


Or 
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Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring^. 

You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring^ 

What  man  is  there  fo  much  unreafonable. 

If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 

With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modefty 

To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  5  ? 

NerifTa  teaches  me  what  to  believe ; 

I'll  die  for't,  but  fome  woman  had  the  ring. 

Ba[f.  No,  by  my  honour,  madam,  by  my  foul. 

No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doftor. 

Which  did  refufe  three  thoufand  ducats  of  me. 

And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 

And  fuffer'd  him  to  go  difpleas'd  away  ; 

Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 

Of  my  dear  friend.    What  fhould  I  fay,  fweet  lady  I 

I  was  enforc'd  to  fend  it  after  him  ; 

I  was  befet  with  Ihame  and  courtefy  ; 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 

So  much  befmear  it  :  Pardon  me,  good  lady ; 

For,  by  thefe  blelTed  candles  of  the  night  *, 

Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have  begg'd 

The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  do6lor. 

*r  —  to  contain  the  Mr.  Pope  and  the  other  modern  editors 

read — to  retain,  but  contain  might  in  our  author's  time  have  had  nearly 
the  fame  meaning.  Or  he  might  have  meant,  "  if  you  had  known 
that  the  ring  contained  your  own  honour, — that  they  were  involved 
together  J  "—and  made  the  tranfpofition  for  the  fake  of  the  jingle. 

Malone. 

5  What  man  •    '  wanted  the  modejly 

To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ?J  This  is  a  very  licentious 
expreflion.  The  fenfc  is,  What  man  could  have  fo  little  modejiy  or  ivant~ 
ed  modejiy  fo  much,  as  to  urge  the  demand  of  a  thing  kept  on  account  in 
fome  fort  religious.  Johnson. 

Thus  Calphurnia  fays  to  Julius  Caefar  : 

Caefar,  I  never  ftood  on  ceremonies,^''  Steevens. 

6  ^candles  of  the  nighty]  We  have  again  the  fame  expreflion  in  one 
of  our  author's  Sonnets,  in  Macbeth y  and  Romeo  and  Juliet .  It  like- 
wife  occurs  in  Diella,  Certaine  Sonnets  adjoyned  to  the  amorous  foeme  of 
Dom  Diego  and  Gineura,  by  R.  L.  1596  : 

<*  He  who  can  count  the  candles  of  the  Jkie, 

**  Reckon  the  fands  whereon  Padlolus  flows  &c."  Malone. 

For. 
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^«r.  Let  not  that  dodlor  e'er  come  near  my  houfe ; 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd. 
And  that  which  you  did  fwear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 
I'll  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have. 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  hufband's  bed: 
Know  him  I  fhall,  I  am  well  fure  of  it : 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home  ;  watch  me,  like  Argus  : 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone. 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  my  own, 
I'll  have  that  doftor  for  my  bed-fellow. 

Ner.  And  I  his  clerk  ;  therefore  be  well  advis*d. 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  proteftion. 

Gra.  Well,  do  you  fo  :  let  not  me  take  him  then  ; 
For,  if  I  do,  I'll  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Jnf,  I  am  the  unhappy  fubjed  of  thefe  quarrels. 

For.  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  You  are  welcome  notwith- 
ftanding. 

BaJ/'.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong  ; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  thefe  many  friends, 
I  fwear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes. 
Wherein  I  fee  myfelf, — 

For.  Mark  you  but  that ! 
In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  fees  himfelf : 
In  each  eye,  one  : — fwear  by  your  double  felf  % 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Baff\  Nay,  but  hear  me  : 
Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  foul  I  fwear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Jut.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth  *  ; 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  hulband's  ring. 
Had  quite  mifcarry'd  :  I  dare  be  bound  again. 
My  foul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advifedly. 

7  —  fwear  by  your  double  felf,']  Double  is  here  ufed  in  a  bad  fenfe 
for— full  of  duplicity.    M  alone. 

^  — for  bis  ivealtb  For  his  advantage}  to  obtain  his  happinefs. 
Wealth  was^  at  that  time,  the  term  oppofite  to  adverfity^  or  calamity, 

Johnson. 

H  3  For. 
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Por.  Then  you  fhall  be  his  furety  :  Give  him  this  ; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Jnt.  Here,  lord  Ballanio  ;  fwear  to  keep  this  ring. 

Baff'.  By  heaven,  it  is  the  fame  I  gave  the  dodorl 

Por.  I  had  it  of  him  :  pardon  me,  BalTanio  ; 
For  by  this  ring  the  doftor  lay  with  me. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano  ; 
For  that  fame  fcrubbed  boy,  the  doftor*s  clerk. 
In  lieu  of  this,  lafc  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gra.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  fummer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough  : 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  defervM  it } 

Por.  Speak  not  fo  grofsly.^You  are  all  amaz'd  : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leifure  ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  : 
There  you  fhall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  dodlor  ; 
Neriffa  there,  her  clerk  :  Lorenzo  here 
Shall  witnefs,  I  fet  forth  as  foon  as  you. 
And  but  even  now  return'd  ;  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  houfe.— Anthonio,  you  are  welcome; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  ftore  for  you. 
Than  you  expeft  :  unfeal  this  letter  foon  ; 
There  you  fhall  find,  three  of  your  argofjes 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  fuddenly  : 
You  fhall  not  know  by  what  ftrange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

^nt.  I  am  dumb. 

Baff.  Were  you  the  doftor,  and  I  knew  you  not  ? 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold  ? 

Ner.  Ay  ;  but  the  clerk,  that  never  means  to  do  it, 
Unlefs  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bajf.  Sweet  dodor,  you  fhall  be  my  bedfellow ; 
When  I  am  abfent,  then  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweat  lady,  you  have  given  me  life,  and  living  ; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain,  that  my  fnips 
Are  fafely  come  to  road. 

Por.  How  now,  Lorenzo  ? 
My  clerk  hath  fome  good  comforts  too  for  you. 

Ner.  Ay,  and  I'll  give  them  him  without  a  fee. — 

There 
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There  do  I  give  to  you,  and  Jeffica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  fpecial  deed  of  gift. 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  pofTefs'd  of. 

Lor,  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  ftarved  people. 

For.  It  is  almoft  morning. 
And  yet,  I  am  fure,  you  are  not  fatisfy'd 
Of  thefe  events  at  full :  Let  us  go  in^; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  intergatories, ' 
And  we  will  anfwer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra.  Let  it  be  fo :  The  firfl:  intergatory. 
That  my  NerifTa  lhall  be  fworn  on,  is,  . 
Whether  till  the  next  night  llie  had  rather  ftay ; 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day  : 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  Ihould  wilh  it  dark. 
That  I  were  couching  with  the  dodlor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  fore,  as  keeping  fafe  NerifTa's  ring  ^.  [Exeunt, 

9  It  has  been  lately  difcovered,  that  this  fable  is  taken  from  a  ftory 
in  the  Pecorone  •f  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  a  novelift,  who  wrote  in 
J  378.  [Thefirft  novel  of  the  fourth  day.]  The  ftory  has  been  publifli- 
ed  in  Englifh,  and  I  have  epitomized  the  tranflation.  The  tranllator 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  choice  of  the  cafkets  is  borrowed  from  a  tale  of 
BoccacCf  [the  firft  novel  of  the  tenth  day,]  which  I  have  likewifc 
abridged,  though  I  believe  that  Shakfpeare  muft  have  had  fome  other 
HOvel  in  view*.  Johnson. 

THERE  lived  at  Florence,  a  merchant  whofe  name  was  Bindo.  He 
was  rich,  and  had  three  fons.  Being  near  his  end,  he  called  for 
the  two  eldeft,  and  left  them  heirs  :  to  the  youngeft  he  left  nothing. 
This  youngeft,  whofe  name  was  Giannetto,  went  to  his  father,  and 
faid,  what  has  my  father  done  ?  The  father  replied.  Dear  Giannetto, 
there  is  none  to  whom  I  wifli  better  than  to  you.  Go  to  Venice  to 
your  godfather,  whofe  name  is  Anfaldo  j  he  has  no  child,  and  has 
wrote  to  me  often  to  fend  you  thither  to  him.  He  is  the  richeft  mer- 
chant amongft  the  Chriftians  :  if  you  behave  well,  you  will  be  certain- 
ly a  rich  man.  The  fon  anfwered,  I  am  ready  to  do  whatever  my  dear 
father  (hall  command  :  upon  which  he  gave  him  his  benedidion,  and 
in  a  few  days  died. 

Gianetto  went  to  Anfaldo,  and  prefented  the  letter  given  by  the  fa- 
ther before  his  death.  Anfaldo  reading  the  I'^tter,  cried  out.  My  deareft 

•  See  Dr.  Farmer's  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  play,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Dr.  Johnfon  was  right  in  this  conjeflure.  M  a  L  o  N  e  , 

H  4.  godfon 
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godfon  is  welcome  to  my  arms.  He  then  aficed  news  of  his  father. 
Giannetto  replied,  He  is  dead.  I  am  much  grieved,  replied  Anfaldo, 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Bindo  ;  but  the  joy  I  feel,  in  feeing  you,  miti- 
gates my  forrow.  He  conduced  him  to  his  houfe,  and  gave  orders  to 
his  fervants,  that  Giannetto  fliould  be  obeyed,  and  ferved  with  more 
attention  than  had  been  paid  to  himfelf.  He  then  delivered  him  the 
keys  of  his  ready  money  ;  and  told  him.  Son,  fpend  this  money,  keep 
a  table,  and  make  yourfelt  known  :  remember,  that  the  more  you  gain 
the  good  will  of  every  body,  the  more  you  will  be  dear  to  me. 

Giannetto  now  began  to  give  entertainments.  He  was  more  obedient 
and  courteous  to  Anfaido,  than  if  he  had  been  an  hundred  times  his 
father.  Every  body  in  Venice  was  fond  of  him.  Anfaldo  could  think 
of  nothing  but  him  J  fo  much  was  he  pjeafed  vyith  his  good  manners 
and  behaviour. 

It  happened,  that  two  of  his  moft  intimate  acquaintance  defigned  to 
go  with  two  (hips  to  Alexandria,  and  told  Giannetto,  he  would  do  well 
to  take  a  voyage  and  fee  the  world.  I  would  go  willingly,  faid  he,  if 
my  father  Anfaldo  will  give  leave.  His  companions  go  to  Anfaldo,  and 
beg  his  permifiion  for  Giannetto  to  go  in  the  fpring  with  them  to  Alex- 
andria ;  and  defire  him  to  provide  him  a  fhip.  Anfaldo  immediately 
procured  a  very  fine  fliip,  loaded  it  with  merchandize,  adorned  it  with 
ftreamers,  and  furnifhed  it  with  arms  j  and,  as  foon  as  it  was  ready,  he 
gave  orders  to  the  captain  and  failors  to  do  every  thing  that  Giannetto 
commanded.  It  happened  one  morning  early,  that  Giannetto  faw  a 
gulph,  with  a  fine  port,  and  afked  the  captain  how  the  port  was  called. 
He  replied.  That  place  belongs  to  a  widow  lady,  who  has  ruined  many 
gentlemen.  In  what  manner  ?  fays  Giannetto.  He  anfwered.  This 
lady  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  woman,  and  has  made  a  law,  that  who- 
ever arrives  here  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  with  her,  and  if  he  can  have 
the  enjoyment  of  her,  he  muft  take  her  for  his  wife,  and  be  lord  of  all 
the  country  ;  but  if  he  cannot  enjoy  her,  he  lofes  every  thing  he  has 
brought  with  him.  Giannetto,  after  a  little  refledlion,  tells  the  cap- 
tain to  get  into  the  port.  He  was  obeyed  ;  and  in  an  inftant  they  Hide 
into  the  port  foeafily  that  the  other  fhips  perceived  nothing. 

The  lady  was  foon  informed  of  it,  and  fent  for  Giannetto,  who  wait- 
ed on  her  immediately.  She,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  afked  him,  who 
he  was  ?  whence  he  came  ?  and  if  he  knew  the  cuftom  of  the  country  ? 
He  anfwered,  That  the  knowledge  of  that  cuftom  was  his  only  reafon 
for  coming.  The  lady  paid  him  great  honours,  and  fent  for  barons, 
counts,  and  knights  in  great  numbers,  who  were  her  fubjedls,  to  keep 
Giannetto  company.  Thefe  nobles  were  highly  delighted  with  the  good 
breeding  and  manners  of  Giannetto  j  and  all  would  have  rejoiced  to 
have  him  for  their  lord. 

The  night  being  come,  the  lady  faid,  it  feems  to  be  time  to  goto 
bed.  Giannetto  told  the  lady,  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  her  fervice ; 
and  immediately  two  damfels  enter  with  wine  and  fweetmeats.  The 
lady  intreats  him  to  tafte  the  wine  :  he  takes  the  fweetmeats,  and 
crinks  fome  of  the  wine,  which  was  prepared  with  ingredients  to  caufe 
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fleep.  He  then  goes  into  the  bed,  where  he  Inftantly  falls  afleep,  and 
never  wakes  till  late  in  the  morning,  but  the  lady  rofe  with  the  fun,  and 
gave  orders  to  unload  the  vefTel,  which  fhe  found  full  of  rich  merchan- 
dize. After  nine  o'clock  the  women  fervants  go  to  the  bed-fide,  order 
Giannetto  to  rife  and  begone,  for  he  had  loft  the  fliip.  The  lady  gave 
him  a  horfe  and  money,  and  he  leaves  the  place  very  melancholy,  and 
goes  to  Venice,  When  he  arrives,  he  dares  not  return  home  for  fliame  : 
but  at  night  goes  to  the  houfs  of  a  friend,  who  is  furprifed  to  fee  him, 
and  inquires  of  him  the  caufe  of  his  return  :  He  anlwers,  his  fhip  had 
ftruck  on  a  rock  in  the  night,  and  was  broke  in  pieces. 

This  friend,  going  one  day  to  make  a  vilit  to  Anfaldo,  found  him 
Vjery  difconfolate.  I  fear,  fays  Anfaldo,  fomuch,  that  this  fon  of  mine 
is  dead,  that  I  have  no  reft.  His  friend  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
ihipwreck'd,  and  had  loft  his  all,  but  that  hehimfelf  was  fafe.  Anfaldo 
inftantly  gets  up,  and  runs  to  find  him.  My  dear  fon,  faid  he,  you 
need  not  fear  my  difpleafure  ;  it  is  a  common  accident  j  trouble  your- 
felf  no  further.  He  takes  him  home,  all  the  way  telling  him  to  be 
chearful  and  eafy. 

The  news  was  foon  known  all  over  Venice,  and  every  one  was  con- 
cerned for  Giannetto.  Some  time  after,  his  companions  arriving  from 
Alexandria  very  rich,  demanded  what  was  become  of  their  friend,  and 
having  heard  the  ftory,  ran  to  fee  him,  and  rejoiced  with  him  for  his 
fafety  j  telling  him  that  next  fpring  he  might  gain  as  much  as  he  had 
loft  the  laft.  But  Giannetto  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  his  return 
to  the  lady  j  and  was  refolved  to  marry  her,  or  die.  Anfaldo  told  him 
frequently,  not  to  be  caft  down.  Giannetto  faid,  he  fhould  never  be 
happy,  till  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  another  voyage.  Anfaldo  provided 
another  {hip  of  more  value  than  the  lirft.  He  again  entered  the  port  of 
Belmonte,  and  the  lady  looking  on  the  port  from  her  bed-chamber,  and 
feeing  the  fhip,  afked  her  maid,  if  fhe  knew  the  ftreamers  j  the  maid 
faid,  it  was  the  fhip  of  the  young  man  who  arrived  the  laft  year.  You 
are  in  the  right,  anfwered  the  lady  ;  he  muft  furely  have  a  great  regard 
for  me,  for  never  any  one  came  a  fecond  time  :  the  maid  faid,  fhe  had 
never  feen  a  more  agreeable  man.  He  went  to  the  caftle,  and  prefented 
himfelf  to  the  lady  j  who,  as  foon  as  fhe  faw  him,  embraced  him,  and 
the  day  was  palled  in  joy  and  revels.  Bed-time  being  come,  the  lady 
entreated  hini  to  go  to  reft  :  when  they  were  feated  in  the  chamber,  the 
two  damfels  enter  with  wine  and  fweet-meats;  and  having  eat  and 
drank  of  them,  they  go  to  bed,  and  immediately  Giannetto  falls  afleep  j 
the  lady  undrefTed,  and  lay  down  by  his  fide  j  but  he  waked  not  the 
whole  night.  In  the  morning,  the  lady  rifes,  and  gives  orders  to  ftrip 
the  fhip.  He  has  a  horfe  and  money  given  to  him,  and  away  he  goes, 
and  never  ftops  till  he  gets  to  Venice  ;  and  at  night  goes  to  the  fame 
friend,  who  with  aftonifhment  afked  him,  what  was  the  matter :  I  am 
undone,  fays  Giannetto,  His  friend  anfwered.  You  are  the  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  Anfaldo,  and  your  fhame  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  lofs 
yon  have  fufi'ered.    Giannetto  lived  priYately  many  days.    At  laft  he 

t-ook 
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took  the  refolution  of  feeing  Anfaldo,  who  rofe  from  his  chair,  and 
running  to  embrace  him,  told  him  he  was  welcome  :  Giannetto  with 
tears  returned  his  embraces.  Anfaldo  heard  his  tale  :  Do  not  grieve, 
jny  dear  fon,  fays  he,  we  have  ftill  enough  :  the  fea  enriches  forae 
men,  others  it  ruins. 

Poor  Giannetto's  head  was  day  and  night  full  of  the  thoughts  of  hi* 
"bad  fuccefs.  When  Anfaldo  enquired  what  was  the  matter,  he  con- 
fcfled,  he  couid  never  be  contented  till  he  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to 
regain  all  that  he  loft.  When  Anfaldo  found  him  refolved,  he  began  to 
fell  every  thing  he  had,  to  furnifh  this  other  fine  fhip  with  merchan- 
dize :  but,  as  he  wanted  ftill  ten  thoufand  ducats,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
a  Jew  at  Meftri,  and  borrowed  them  on  condition,  that  if  they  were  not 
paid  on  the  feaft  of  St.  John  in  the  next  month  of  June,  that  the  Jevf 
might  take  a  pound  of  flefti  from  any  part  of  his  body  he  pleafed.  An- 
faldo agreed,  and  the  Jew  had  an  obligation  drawn,  and  witnefled,  with 
all  the  form  and  ceremony  neceflaryj  and  then  counted  him  the  ten 
thoufand  ducats  of  gold,  with  which  Anfaldo  bought  what  was  ftill 
wanting  for  the  vefiel.  This  laft  fhip  was  finer  and  better  freighted 
than  the  other  two  j  and  his  companions  made  ready  for  their  voyage, 
with  a  defign  that  whatever  they  gained  fhould  be  for  their  friend. 
When  it  was  time  to  depart,  Anfaldo  told  Giannetto,  that  fince  he  well 
knew  the  obligation  to  the  Jew,  he  entreated,  that  if  any  misfortune 
happened,  he  would  return  to  Venice,  that  he  might  fee  him  before  he 
died  J  and  then  he  could  leave  the  world  with  fatisfadlion  :  Giannetto 
promifed  to  do  every  thing  that  he  conceived  might  give  him  pleafure. 
Anfaldo  gave  him  his  blefling,  they  took  their  leave,  and  the  fhips  fet 
out. 

Giannetto  had  nothing  in  his  head  but  to  fteal  into  Belmonte;  and 
he  prevailed  with  one  of  the  failors  in  the  night  to  fail  the  vefTel  into 
the  port.  It  was  told  the  lady,  that  Giannetto  was  arrived  in  port. 
She  faw  from  the  window  the  vefTel,  and  immediately  fent  for  him. 

Giannetto  goes  to  the  caftle,  the  day  is  fpent  in  joy  and  feafting  j  and 
to  honour  him,  a  tournament  is  ordered,  and  many  barons  and  knights 
tilted  that  day.  Giannetto  did  wonders,  fo  well  did  he  underftand  the 
lance,  and  was  fo  graceful  a  figure  on  horfe-back :  he  pleafed  fo  much, 
that  all  were  defirous  to  have  him  for  their  lord. 

The  lady,  when  it  was  the  ufual  time,  catching  him  by  the  hand, 
begged  him  to  take  his  reft.  When  he  pafled  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
one  of  the  damfels  in  a  whifper  faid  to  him,  Make  a  pretence  to  drink 
the  liquor,  but  touch  not  one  drop.  The  lady  faid,  I  know  you  muft  be 
thirfty,  I  muft  have  you  drink  before  you  go  to  bed  :  immediately  t%vo 
damfels  entered  the  room,  and  prefented  the  wine.  Who  can  refufe 
wine  from  fuch  beautiful  hands  ?  cries  Giannetto  :  at  which  the  lady 
fmiled.  Giannetto  takes  the  cup,  and  making  as  if  he  drank,  pours 
the  wine  into  his  bofom.  The  lady  thinking  he  had  drank,  fays  afide 
to  herfelf  with  great  joy,  You  muft  go,  young  man,  and  bring  another 
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ftip)  for  this  is  condemned.  Giannetto  went  to  bed,  and  began  tofnore 
as  if  he  flept  foundly.  The  lady  perceiving  this,  laid  herfelf  down  by 
his  fide.  Giannetto  lofes  no  time,  but  turning  to  the  lady,  embraces 
her,  faying,  Now  am  I  in  poffefiion  of  my  utmoft  wiihes.  When  Gi- 
annetto came  out  of  his  chamber,  he  was  knighted,  and  placed  in  tha 
chair  of  llate,  had  the  fceptre  put  into  his  hand,  and  was  proclaimed 
fovereign  of  the  country,  with  great  pomp  and  fplendour ;  and  when 
the  lords  and  ladies  were  come  to  the  caftle,  he  married  the  lady  in  great 
ceremony. 

Giannetto  governed  excellently,  and  caufed  juftice  to  be  adminiftered 
impartially.  He  continued  fome  time  in  his  happy  ftate,  and  never  en- 
tertained a  thought  of  poor  Anfaldo,  who  had  given  his  bond  to  the  Jew 
for  ten  thoufand  ducats.  But  one  day,  as  he  ftood  at  the  window  of 
the  palace  with  his  bride,  he  faw  a  number  of  people  pafs  along  the 
piazza,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  fays  he.  The  lady  anfwered,  They  are  artificers,  going  to 
make  their  offerings  at  the  church  of  St.  John,  this  day  being  his  fefti- 
val.  Giannetto  inftantly  recollected  Anfaldo,  gave  a  great  figh,  and 
turned  pale.  His  lady  enquired  the  caufe  of  his  fudden  change.  He 
faid,  he  felt  nothing.  She  continued  to  prefs  with  great  earneftnefs, 
till  he  was  obliged  to  confefs  the  caufe  of  his  unneafinefs  ;  that  Anfaldo 
was  engaged  for  the  money  ;  that  the  term  was  expired  j  and  the  grief 
he  was  in  was  left  his  father  fhould  lofe  his  life  for  him  :  that  if  the 
ten  thoufand  ducats  were  not  paid  that  day,  he  muftlofe  a  pound  of  his 
flcfh.  The  lady  told  him  to  mount  on  horfe-back,  and  go  by  land  the 
neareftway,  to  take  fome  attendants,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  ducats  ; 
and  not  ftop  till  he  arrived  at  Venice  ;  and  if  he  was  not  dead,  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  Anfaldo  to  her.  Giannetto  takes  horfe  with  twenty 
attendants,  and  makes  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Venice. 

The  time  being  expired,  the  Jew  had  feized  Anfaldo,  and  infifted  on 
having  a  pound  of  his  flefh.  He  entreated  him  only  to  wait  fome  days, 
that  if  his  dear  Giannetto  arrived,  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of  em- 
bracing him  :  the  Jew  replied  he  was  willing  to  wait;  but,  fays  he,  I 
will  cut  oft*  the  pound  of  fleih,  according  to  the  words  of  the  obligation. 
Anfaldo  anfwered,  that  he  was  content. 

Several  merchants  would  have  jointly  paid  the  money;  the  Jew 
would  not  hearken  to  the  propofal,  but  infifted  that  he  might  have  the 
fatisfadion  of  faying,  that  he  had  put  to  death  the  greateft  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  merchants.  Giannetto  making  all  poflible  hafte  to  Venice,  his 
)ady  foon  followed  him  in  a  lawyer's  habit,  with  two  fervants  attending 
her.  Giannetto,  when  he  came  to  Venice,  goes  to  the  Jew,  and  (after 
embracing  Anfaldo)  tells  him,  he  is  ready  to  pay  the  money,  and  as 
much  more  as  he  fiiould  demand.  The  Jew  faid,  he  would  take  no 
money,  fince  it  was  not  paid  at  the  time  due  ;  but  that  he  would  have 
the  pound  of  fle{h.  Every  one  blamed  the  Jew;  but  as  Venice  was  a 
place  where  juftice  was  ftriftly  adminiftered,  and  the  Jew  had  his  pre- 
tenfions  grounded  on  publick  and  received  forms,  their  only  refource  was 

entreaty ; 
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entreaty  j  and  when  the  merchants  of  Venice  applied  to  him,  he  was 
inflexible.  Giannetto  offered  him  twenty  thoufand,  then  thirty  thou- 
fand,  afterwards  forty,  fifty,  and  at  laft  an  hundred  thoufand  ducats. 
The  Jew  toid  him,  if  he  would  give  him  as  much  gold  as  Venice  was 
worth,  he  would  not  accept  it  j  and  fays  he,  you  know  little  of  me,  if 
you  think  I  will  defift  from  my  demand- 

The  lady  now  arrives  at  Venice,  in  her  lawyer's  drefs  ;  and  alight- 
ing at  an  inn,  the  landlord  afks  of  one  of  the  fervants,  who  his  mafter 
was  :  The  fervant  anfwered,  that  he  was  a  young  lawyer  who  had 
finiflied  his  itadies  at  Bologna.    The  landlord  upon  this  fhews  his  gueft 
great  civility  :  and  when  he  attended  at  dinner,  the  lawyer  enquiring 
howjuftice  was  adminiftered  in  that  city,  he  anfwered,  juftice  in  this 
place  is  too  fevere  }  and  related  the  cafe  of  Anfaldo.    Says  the  lawyer, 
this  queftion  may  be  eafily  anfwered.    If  you  can  anfwer  it,  fays  the 
landlord,  and  fave  this  worthy  man  from  death,  you  will  get  the  love 
and  efteem  of  all  the  beft  men  of  this  city.    The  lawyer  caufed  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  made,  that  whoever  had  any  law  matters  to  determine, 
they  fiaould  have  recourfe  to  him  :  fo  it  was  told  to  Giannetto,  that  a 
famous  lawyer  was  come  from  Bologna,  who  could  decide  all  cafes  in 
law.    Giannetto  propofed  to  the  Jew  to  apply  to  this  lawyer.  With 
all  my  heart,  fays  the  Jew  j  but  let  who  will  come,  I  will  ftick  to  my 
bond.    1  hey  came  to  this  judge,  and  faluted  him.    Giannetto  did  not 
remember  him  :  for  he  had  difguifed  his  face  with  the  juice  of  certain 
herbs.    Giannetto,  and  the  Jew,  each  told  the  merits  of  the  caufe  to 
the  judge  j  who,  when  he  had  taken  the  bond  and  read  it,  faid  to  the 
Jew,  1  muft  have  you  take  the  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  and  releafe 
this  honelt  man,  who  will  always  have  a  grateful  fenfe  of  the  favour 
done  to  him.    The  Jew  replied,  I  will  do  no  fuch  thing.    The  judge 
anfwered,  it  will  be  better  for  you.    The  Jew  was  pofitive  to  yield 
nothing.    Upon  this  they  go  to  the  tribunal  appointed  for  fuch  judg- 
ments:  and  our  judge  fays  to  the  Jew,  Co  you  cut  a  pound  of  this 
man's  fleHa  where  you  chufe.    The  Jew  ordered  him  to  be  ftripped 
naked  j  and  takes  in  his  hand  a  razor,  which  had  been  made  on  pur- 
pofe.    Giannetto  feeing  this,  turning  to  the  judge,  this,  fays  he,  is  not 
the  favour  I  afked  of  you.    Be  quiet,  fays  he,  the  pound  of  flefh  is  not 
yet  cut  off.    As  foon  as  the  Jew  was  going  to  begin.  Take  care  what 
you  do,  fays  the  judge,  if  you  take  more  or  lefs  than  a  pound,  I  will  order 
your  head  to  be  Itruck  off:  and  befide,  if  you  flied  one  drop  of  blood, 
you  fiiall  be  put  to  death.    Your  paper  makes  no  mention  of  the  fhed- 
ding  of  blood  j    but  fays  expre/ly,  that  you  may  take  a  pound  of  flefli, 
neither  more  nor  lefs.   He  immediately  fent  for  the  executioner  to  bring 
the  block  and  ax  ;  and  now,  fays  he,  if  I  fee  one  drop  of  blood,  oft' goes 
your  head.    At  length  the  Jew,  after  much  wrangling,  told  him.  Give 
me  the  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  and  I  am  content.    No,  fays  the 
judge,  cut  off  your  pound  of  flefh  according  to  your  bond  :  why  did  not 
you  take  the  money  when  it  was  offered  ?  The  Jew  came  down  to  nine- 
ty, and  tlieu  to  eighty  thoufand  :  but  the  judge  was  ftill  refoiute. 

Giannetto 
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Giannetto  told  the  judge  to  give  what  he  required,  that  Anfaldo  might 
have  his  liberty  :  but  he  replied,  let  me  manage  him.    Then  the  Jew 
vrould  have  taken  fifty  thoufand  :  he  faid,  I  will  not  give  you  a  penny. 
Give  me  atleaft,  fays  the  Jew,  my  own  ten  thoufand  ducats,  and  acurfe 
confound  you  all.    The  judge  replies,  I  will  give  you  nothing:  if  you 
will  have  the  pound  of  flefh,  take  it ;  if  not,  I  will  order  your  bond  to 
be  protefted  and  annulled.  The  Jew  feeing  he  could  gain  nothing,  tore 
in  pieces  the  bond  in  a  great  rage.    Anfaldo  was  releafed,  and  conduct- 
ed home  with  great  joy  by  Giannetto,  who  carried  the  hundred  thou- 
fand ducats  to  the  inn  to  the  lawyer.    The  lawyer  faid,  I  do  not  want 
money;  carry  it  back  to  your  lady,  that  (he  may  not  fay,  that  you  have 
fquandered  it  away  idly.    Says  Giannetto,  my  lady  is  fo  kind,  that  I 
might  fpend  four  times  as  much  without  incurring  her  difpleafure.  How 
are  you  pleafed  with  the  lady  ?  fays  the  lawyer.    I  love  her  better  than 
any  earthly  thing,  anfwers  Giannetto:  nature  feems  to  have  done  her 
utmoftin  forming  her.    If  you  will  come  and  fee  her,  you  will  be  fur- 
prifed  at  the  honours  fiie  will  fliew  you.    I  cannot  go  with  you,  fays 
the  lawyer;  but  fmce  you  fpeak  fo  much  good  of  her,  I  muft  defire  you 
to  prefent  my  refpefts  to  her.    I  will  not  fail,  Giannetto  anfwered  ; 
and  now,  let  me  entreat  you  to  accept  of  fome  of  the  money.  While 
he  was  fpeaking,  the  lawyer  obferved  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  faid,  if 
you  will  give  me  this  ring,  I  fhall  feek  no  other  reward.   Willingly,  fays 
Giannetto  ;  but  as  it  is  a  ring  given  me  by  my  lady,  to  wear  for  her 
fake,  I  have  fome  reluftance  to  part  with  it,  and  fhe,  not  feeing  it  on 
my  finger,  will  believe,  that  I  have  given  it  to  a  woman.    Says  the  law- 
yer, fhe  efteems  you  fufficiently  to  credit  what  you  tell  her,  and  you  may 
fay  you  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  me  ;  but  I  rather  think  you  want  to 
give  it  to  fome  former  miftrefs  here  in  Venice.    So  great,  fays  Gian- 
netto, is  the  love  and  reverence  I  bear  to  her,  that  I  would  not  change 
her  for  any  woman  in  the  world.    After  this  he  takes  the  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  prefents  it  to  him.    I  have  ftill  a  favour  to  afk,  fays  the 
lawyer.    It  fhall  be  granted,  fays  Giannetto.    It  is,  replied  he,  that 
you  do  notftay  any  time  here,  but  go  as  foon  as  pofiible  to  your  lady. 
It  appears  to  me  a  thoufand  years  till  I  fee  her,  anfwered  Giannetto  ; 
and  immediately  they  take  leave  of  each  other.    The  lawyer  embarked, 
and  left  Venice.    Giannetto  took  leave  of  his  Venetian  friends,  and 
carried  Anfaldo  with  him,  and  fome  of  his  old  acquaintance  accompanied 
them.    The  lady  arrived  fome  days  before  ;  and  having  refumed  her 
female  habit,  pretended  to  have  fpent  the  time  at  the  baths  ;  and  now 
gave  order  to  have  the  ftreets  lined  with  tapeftry  :  and  when  Giannetto 
and  Anfaldo  were  landed,  all  the  court  went  out  to  meet  them.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  palace,  the  lady  ran  to  embrace  Anfaldo,  but  feigned 
anger  againft  Giannetto,  though  /he  loved  him  excelfively  :  yet  the  feaft- 
ings,  tilts,  and  diverfions  went  on  as  ufual,  at  which  all  the  lords  and 
ladies  were  prefent.    Giannetto  feeing  that  his  wife  did  not  receive  him 
■with  her  accuftomed  good  countenance,  called  her,  and  would  have  fa- 
lyted  her.    She  told  him,  fhe  wanted  none  of  his  carefies  :  I  am  fure, 

fays 
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fays  flie,  you  have  been  laviih  of  them  to  fome  of  your  former  miftrefle^- 
Giannetto  began  to  make  excufes.  She  afked  him,  where  was  the  ring 
fhe  had  given  him  :  It  is  no  more  than  what  I  expedled,  cries  Gian- 
netto, and  I  was  in  the  right  to  fay  you  would  be  angry  with  me  }  but, 
I  Twear,  by  all  that  is  facred,  and  by  your  dear  felf,  that  I  gave  the 
Ting  to  the  lawyer  who  gained  our  caufe.  And  I  can  fwear,  fays  the 
lady,  with  as  much  folemnity,  that  you  gave  the  ring  to  a  woman  : 
therefore  fwear  no  more.  Giannetto  protefted  that  what  he  had  told 
her  was  true,  and  that  he  faid  all  this  to  the  lawyer,  when  he  afkcd  for 
the  ring.  The  lady  replied,  you  would  have  done  much  better  to  ftay 
at  Venice  with  your  miftrelfes,  for  I  fear  they  all  wept  when  you  came 
away.  Giannetto's  tears  began  to  fail,  and  in  great  forrow  he  afiured 
fcer,  that  what  flie  fuppofed  could  not  be  true.  The  lady  feeing  his 
tears,  which  were  daggers  in  her  bofom,  ran  to  embrace  him,  and  in  a 
fit  of  laughter  fliewed  the  ring,  and  told  him,  that  fiie  was  herfelf  the 
lawyer,  and  how  Hie  obtained  the  ring.  Giannetto  was  greatly  aftonifh- 
ed,  finding  it  all  true,  and  ^old  the  ftory  to  the  nobles  and  to  his  com- 
panions J  and  this  heightened  greatly  the  love  between  him  and  his  lady. 
He  then  called  the  damfel  who  had  given  him  the  good  advice  in  the 
evening  not  to  drink  theiiquor,  and  gave  her  to  Anlaido  for  a  wife  : 
and  they  fpent  the  reft  of  their  lives  in  great  felicity  and  content- 
ment. 

J^uggleri  de  Figiovannl  took  a  refolution  of  going,  for  fome  time,  to 
the  court  of  Alfonfo  king  of  Spain.  He  was  giacioufly  received, 
and  living  there  fome  time  in  great  magnificence,  and  giving  remark- 
able proofs  of  his  courage,  was  greatly  efteemed.  Having  frequent  op- 
portunities of  examining  minutely  the  behaviour  of  the  king,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  gave,  as  he  thought,  with  little  difcernment,  caftlcs,  and 
baronies,  to  fuch  who  were  unworthy  of  his  favours ;  and  to  himfelf, 
who  might  pretend  to  be  of  fome  eftimation,  he  gave  nothing  :  he  there- 
fore thought  the  fitteft  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  demand  leave  of  the  king 
to  return  home. 

His  requeft  was  granted,  and  the  king  prefented  him  with  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  and  excellent  mules,  that  had  ever  been  mounted.  One 
of  the  king's  trufty  fervants  was  commanded  to  accompany  Ruggieri, 
and  riding  along  with  him,  to  pick  up,  and  recolle£t  every  word  he  faid 
of  the  king,  and  then  mention  that  it  was  the  order  of  his  fovcreign, 
that  he  fhould  go  back  to  him.  The  man  watching  the  opportunity, 
joined  Ruggieri  when  he  fet  out,  faid  he  was  going  towards  Italy,  and 
would  beglad  to  ride  in  company  with  him.  Ruggieri  jogging  on  with 
his  mule,  and  talking  of  one  thing  or  other,  it  being  near  nine  o'clock, 
told  his  companion,  that  th?y  would  do  well  to  put  up  their  mules  a 
little  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  entered  the  ftable,  every  beaft,  except  his,  be- 
gan to  ftale.  Riding  on  further,  they  came  to  a  river,  and  watering  the 
beaft:s,  his  mule  ftaled  in  the  river:  you  untoward  beafl,  fays  he,  you 
are  like  your  mafter,  who  gave  you  to  me.    The  fervant  remembered 
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this  expreflion,  and  many  others  as  they  rode  on  all  day  together  j  but 
he  heard  not  a  fingle  word  drop  from  him,  but  what  was  in  praife  of  the 
king.  The  next  morning  Ruggieri  was  told  the  order  of  the  king,  and 
inftantly  turned  back.  When  the  king  had  heard  what  he  had  faid  of 
the  mule,  he  commanded  him  into  his  prefence,  and  with  a  fmile,  afked 
him,  for  whatreafon  he  had  compared  the  mule  to  him.  Ruggieri  an- 
fwered.  My  reafon  is  plain,  you  give  where  you  ought  not  to  give,  and 
where  you  ought  to  give,  you  give  nothing  ;  in  the  fame  manner  the 
mule  would  not  ftale  where  fhe  ought,  and  where  {ht  ought  not,  there 
fhe  ftaled.  The  king  faid  upon  this.  If  I  have  not  rewarded  you  as  I 
have  many,  do  not  entertain  a  thought  that  I  was  infenfible  to  your 
great  merit  j  it  is  Fortune  who  hindered  me  j  ihe  is  to  blame,  and  not 
1}  and  I  will  (hew  you  manifeftly  that  I  fpeak  truth.  My  difcontent, 
fir,  proceeds  not,  anfwered  Ruggieri,  from  a  defire  of  being  enriched,  but 
from  your  not  having  given  the  fmalleft  teftimony  to  my  defects  in  your 
fervice  :  neverthelefs  your  excufe  is  valid,  and  I  am  ready  to  fee  the 
proof  you  mention,  though  I  can  eafily  believe  you  without  it.  The 
king  conduced  him  to  a  hall,  where  he  had  already  commanded  two 
large  cafkets,  fhut  clofe,  to  be  placed  :  and  before  a  large  company  told 
Ruggieri,  that  in  one  of  them  was  contained  his  crown,  fcepter,  and  all 
his  jewels,  and  that  the  other  was  full  of  earth:  choofe  which  of  thtia 
you  like  befl,  and  then  you  will  fee  that  it  is  not  I,  but  your  fortune 
that  has  been  ungrateful.  Ruggieri  chofe  one.  It  was  found  to  be  the 
Cafket  full  of  earth.  Theking  iaid  to  him  with  a  fmile.  Now  you  may 
fee  Ruggieri,  that  what  I  told  you  of  fortune  is  true  j  but  for  your  fake, 
I  will  oppofe  her  with  all  my  ftrength.  You  have  no  intention,  I  am 
certain,  to  live  in  Spain,  therefore  I  will  ofter  you  no  preferment  here  j 
but  that  cafket  which  fortune  denied  you,  fhall  be  yours  in  defpite  of 
heisr-carry  it  with  you  into  your  own  country,  fhew  it  to  your  friends, 
and  neighbours,  as  my  gift  to  you  j  and  you  have  my  permiifionto  boaft, 
that  it  is  a  reward  of  your  virtues. 

Of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  ftyle  is  even  and  eafy,  with 
fgw  peculiarities  of  di^lion,  or  anomalies  of  conftrudlion.  The  comick 
part  raifes  laughter,  and  the  ferious  fixes  expedlation.  The  probability 
of  either  one  or  the  other  jftory  cannot  be  maintained.  The  union  of 
two  adlions  in  one  event  is  in  this  drama  eminently  happy.  Dryden 
was  much  pleafed  wit*h  his  own  addrefs  in  connedling  the  two  plots  of 
his  Span'ip  Friar,  which  yet,  I  believe,  the  critlck  will  find  excelled 
by  this  play.  Johnson. 

Gregorio  Leti,  in  his  Life  of  Sixtus  V.  tranflated  by  Ellis  Fame- 
worth,  1745,  has  likewife  this  kind  of  ftory. 

It  was  currently  reported  in  Rome  that  Drake  had  taken  and  plun-. 
dered  S.  Domingoe  in  Hifpaniola,  and  carried  oft'  an  immenfe  booty: 
this  account  came  in  a  private  letter  to  Paul  Secchi^  a  very  confiderable 
merchant  in  the  city,  who  had  large  concerns  in  thofe  parts  which  he 
had  infured.  Upon  the  receiving  this  news  he  fent  for  the"  infurer 
Samfon  Ceneda,  a  Jew,  and  acquainted  him  with  it.    The  Jew,  whofe 
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intereft  it  was  to  have  fuch  a  report  thought  falfe,  gave  many  reafonS 
why  it  could  not  poflibly  be  true  ;  and  at  laft  worked  himfelf  up  inta 
fuch  a  paffion,  that  he  laid,  "  I'll  lay  you  a  pound  of  my  flefla  it  is  a 
lie." 

Secchi,  who  was  of  a  fiery  hot  tenrrper,  replied,  **  If  you  like  it,  I'll 
lay  you  a  thoufand  crowns  againft  a  pound  of  your  flefli  that  it  is  true." 
The  Jew  accepted  the  wager,  and  articles  were  immediately  executed 
between  them,  the  fubftanceof  which  was,  That  if  Secchi  won,  he 
fhould  himfelf  cut  the  flefii  with  a  fliarp  knife  from  whatever  part  of  the 
Jew's  body  he  pleafed."  Unfortunately  for  the  Jew,  the  truth  of  the 
account  was  foon  after  confirmed,  by  other  advices  from  the  Weft-Indies, 
w^hich  threw  him  almoft  into  diftracSlion  ;  efpecially  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  Secchi  had  folemnly  fworn  he  would  compel  him  to  the 
cxad  literal  performance  of  his  contract,  and  was  determined  to  cut  a 
pound  of  flefh  from  that  part  of  his  body  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
mention.  Upon  this  he  went  to  the  governor  of  Rome,  and  begged  he 
would  interpofe  in  the  affair,  and  ufe  his  authority  to  prevail  with  Sec- 
chi to  accept  of  a  thoufand  piltoles  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pound  of 
flelTi  :  but  the  governor  not  daring  to  take  upon  him  to  determine  a  cafe 
of  fo  uncommon  a  nature,  made  a  report  of  it  to  the  pope,  who  fent  for 
them  both,  and  having  heard  the  articles  read,  and  informed  himfelf 
perfeftly  of  the  whole  affair  from  their  own  mouths,  faid,  "  When 
contrads  are  made,  it  is  juft  they  fhould  be  fulfilled,  as  we  intend  this 
fhall.  Take  a  knife,  therefore,  Secchi,  and  cut  a  pound  of  flefh  from 
any  part  you  pleafe  of  the  Jew's  body.  We  would  advife  you,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  careful  j  for  if  you  cut  but  a  fcruple  or  grain  more  or 
lefs  than  your  due,  you  fliall  certainly  be  hanged.  Go,  and  bring  hither 
a  knife,  and  a  pair  of  fcales,  and  let  it  be  done  in  our  prefence." 

The  merchant  at  thefe  words  began  to  tremble  like  an  afpin-leaf, 
and  throwing  himfelf  at  his  holinefs's  feet,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  pro- 
tefted,  "  It  was  far  from  his  thoughts  to  infift  upon  the  performance 
of  the  contract."  And  being  alked  by  the  pope  what  he  demanded  j 
anfwered,  *'  Nothing,  holy  father,  but  your  benedi£lion,  and  that  the 
articles  may  be  torn  in  pieces."  Then  turning  to  the  Jew,  he  afked 
him,  What  he  had  to  fay,  and  whether  he  was  content."  The  Jew 
anfwered,  That  he  thought  himfelf  extremely  happy  to  come  off  at 
fo  eafy  a  rate,  and  that  he  wasperfedly  content."  **  But  we  are  not 
content,"  replied  Sixtus,  nor  is  there  fufficient  fatisfadlion  made  to 
our  laws.  We  defire  to  know  what  authority  you  have  to  lay  fuch 
wagers  ?  The  fubjedlsof  princes  are  the  property  of  the  ftate,  and  have 
no  right  to  difpofe  of  their  bodies,  nor  any  part  of  them,  without  the 
exprefs  confent  of  their  fovercigns." 

They  were  both  immediately  fent  to  prifon,  and  the  governor  order- 
ed to  proceed  againft  them  with  the  utmoft  feverity  of  the  law,  that 
others  might  be  deterred  by  their  example  from  laving  any  more  fuch 
wagers.— [The  governor  interceding  for  them,  and  propofing  a  fine  of 
a  thoufand  crowns  each,  Sixtus  ordered  him  to  condemn  them  both  to 
4  death. 
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icath,  the  Jew  for  felling  his  life,  by  confendng  to  have  a  pound  of  fkfh 
cut  from  his  body,  which  he  faid  was  ditedl  fuicide,  and  the  merchant 
for  premeditated  murder,  in  making  a  contraft  with  the  other  that  he 
knew  muft  be  the  occafion  of  his  death.] 

As  Secchi  was  of  a  very  good  family,  having  many  great  friends  and 
relations,  and  the  Jew  one  of  the  moft  leading  men  in  the  fynagogue, 
they  both  had  recourfe  to  petitions.  Strong  application  was  made  to 
cardinal  Montalto,  to  intercede  with  his  holinefs  at  ieaft  to  fpare  their 
lives.  Sixtus,  who  did  not  really  defign  to  put  them  to  death,  but  to 
deter  others  from  fuch  pradiccs,  at  laft  confented  to  change  the  fen- 
tence  into  that  of  the  galleys,  with  liberty  to  buy  oft"  that  too,  by  paying 
each  of  them  two  thoufand  crowns,  to  he  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  hof- 
pital  which  he  had  lately  founded,  before  they  were  releafed. 

Life  of  Sixtus  V.  Fol.  B.vii.  p.  293,  &c.  Steeveks. 

Of  the  incident  of  the  bond  no  Englifli  original  has  hitherto  been 
pointed  out.  I  find,  however,  the  following  in  The  Orator :  handling 
a  hundred  feverall  Dlfcourfesy  in  form  of  Declamations  :  fome  of  the  Ar-  % 
guments  being  draivne  from  Titus  Livius  and  other  ancient  J^riters,  the 
rejl  of  the  Author  s  onvn  Ittz/ention  :  Part  of  ivhicb  are  of  Matters  hap- 
pened in  our  Age.—~}Vritt€n  in  French  by  Alexander  Silvayn,  and  Eng-. 
lijhed  by  L.  P.  [Lazarus  Pilot]  London ,  printed  by  Adam  Ijlip,  1596, 
—(This  book  is  not  mentioned  by  Ames.)    See  p.  40 j. 

Declamation  95. 
Of  a  JeWi  who  would  for  his  debt  have  a  pound  of  the  fejh  of 
a  Cbrijiian, 

«  A  Jew,  unto  whom  a  Chriftian  merchant  ought  nine  hundred 
crownes,  would  have  fummoned  him  for  the  fame  in  Turkic  :  the  mer- 
chant, becaufe  he  would  not  be  difcredited,  promifed  to  pay  the  faic} 
fumme  within  the  tearme  of  three  months,  and  if  he  paid  it  not,  he 
was  bound  to  give  him  a  pound  of  the  fleHi  of  his  bodie.  The  tearme 
being  paft  fome  fifteene  daies,  the  Jew  refufed  to  take  his  money, 
and  demaiinded  the  pound  of  flefli :  the  ordinarie  judge  of  that  place 
appointed  him  to  cut  a  juft  pound  of  the  Chriftian's  flefli,  and  if  he  cut 
either  more  or  lefTe,  then  his  own  head  ftould  be  fmitten  oft":  the  Jew 
appealed  from  this  fentence,  unto  the  chiefe  judge,  faying  : 

Impoflible  is  it  to  break  the  credit  of  trafficke  amongft  men  with- 
out great  detriment  to  the  commonwealth  :  wherefore  no  man  ought 
to  bind  himfelfe  unto  fuch  covenants  which  hee  cannot  or  will  not  ac- 
complifli,  for  by  that  means  ijiould  no  man  feare  to  be  deceived,  and 
credit  being  maintained,  every  man  might  be  afl'ured  of  his  owne  j  but 
fince  deceit  hath  taken  place,  never  wonder  if  obligations  are  made  more 
rigorous  and  ftridt  then  they  were  wont,  feeing  that  although  the  bonds 
arc  made  never  fo  ftrong,  yet  can  no  man  be  very  certaine  that  he  lhall 
not  be  a  lofer.  It  feemeth  at  the  firft  fight  that  it  is  a  thing  no  lefs 
ftrange  then  cruel,  to  bind  a  man  te  pay  a  pound  of  the  fiefh  of  his  bo- 
die, for  want  of  money  :  fuiely,  in  that  it  is  a  thing  not  ufuall,  it  ap- 

VoL.  III.  I  pearet^ 
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pearethtobe  fomewhatthe  more  admirable}  but  there  are  divers  others 
that  are  more  cruell,  which  becaufe  they  are  in  ufe  feeme  nothing  ter- 
rible at  all:  as  to  binde  all  the  bodie  unto  a  moft  lothfome  prifon,  or 
unto  an  intoUerabie  Haveric,  where  not  only  the  whole  bodie  but  alfo  ail 
the  fences  and  fpirits  are  tormented  ;  the  which  is  commonly  praftifed, 
cot  only  betwixt  thofe  vvhich  are  either  in  fedt  or  nation  contrary,  but 
alfo  even  amongft  thofe  that  are  of  one  fe£t  and  nation  j  yeaamongftChri- 
ftians  it  hath  been  feene  that  the  fon  hath  imprifoned  the  father  for 
monie.  Likewife  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  fo  famous  for  lawes 
and  armes,  it  was  lawful  for  debt  to  imprifon,  beat,  and  affli£l  with  tor- 
ments the  free  citizens  :  how  manie  of  them  (do  you  thinke)  would 
have  thought  thcmfelves  happie,  if  for  a  fmall  debt  they  might  have 
been  excul'ed  with  the  paiment  of  a  pounde  of  their  flefh  Who  ought 
then  to  marvile  if  a  Jew  rcquireth  fo  fmall  a  thing  of  a  Chriftian,  to 
difcharge  him  of  a  good  round  fumme  ?  A  man  may  afke,  why  I  would 
not  rather  take  filver  of  this  man,  then  his  flelh  :  I  might  alleage  many 
reafons }  for  I  might  fay,  that  none  but  my  felfe  can  tell  what  the  breach 
of  his  promife  hath  coft  me,  and  what  I  have  thereby  paied  for  want  of 
money  unto  my  creditors,  of  that  which  I  have  loft  in  my  credit  ;  for 
the  miferieof  thofe  men  which  efteem  their  reputation,  is  fo  great,  that 
oftentimes  they  had  rather  indure  any  thing  fecretlie,  then  to  have  their 
difcredit  blazed  abroad,  becaufe  they  would  not  be  both  fliamed  and 
harmed  :  nevertheleiTc,  I  doe  freely  confefie,  that  I  had  rather  lofe  a 
pound  of  my  flelh  then  my  credit  fhould  be  in  any  fort  cracked  :  1  might 
alfo  fay,  that  I  have  need  of  this  flelh  to  cure  a  friend  of  mine  of  a  certain 
maladie,  vvhich  is  otherwife  incurable  ;  or  that  I  would  have  it  to  ter- 
rifie  thereby  the  Chriftians  for  ever  abufmg  the  Jews  once  more  here- 
after; but  I  will  onlie  fay,  that  by  his  obligation  he  oweth  it  me.  It 
IS  lawful!  to  kill  a  fouldier  if  he  come  unto  the  warres  but  an  houre  too 
late  }  and  alfo  to  hang  a  theefe,  though  he  fteal  never  fo  little  :  is  it  then 
fuch  a  great  matter  to  caufe  fuch  a  one  to  pay  a  pound  of  his  flefli,  that 
bath  broken  his  promife  manie  times,  or  thatputteth  another  in  danger 
to  lofe  both  credit  and  reputation,  yea  and  it  may  be  life,  and  al  for 
griefe  ?  Were  it  not  better  for  him  to  lofe  that  I  demand,  then  his  foule, 
alreadie  bound  by  his  faith  ?  Neither  am  I  to  take  that  which  he  oweth 
me,  but  he  is  to  deliver  it  to  me  :  and  efpeciallie  becaufe  no  man  know- 
Cth  better  than  he  where  the  fame  may  be  fpared  to  the  leaft  hurt  of  his 
perfon  }  fori  might  take  it  in  fuch  place  as  hee  might  thereby  happen 
to  lofe  his  life  :  Whatte  matter  were  it  then  if  I  ftiould  cut  off  his  privie 
members,  fuppofing  that  the  fame  would  altogether  weigh  a  juft  pound  > 
or  els  his  head,  ftiould  I  be  fuliered  to  cut  it  off,  although  it  were  with 
the  danger  of  mine  own  life  ?  I  believe,  I  ftiould  not }  becaufe  there  were 
as  little  reafon  therein,  as  there  could  be  in  the  amends  whereunto  I 
fliould  be  bound  :  or  els  if  I  would  cut  off  his  nofe,  his  lips,  his  ears, 
and  pull  out  his  eies,  to  make  them  altogether  a  pound,  ftiould  I  be 
fuffered  ?  furely  I  think  not  j  becaufe  the  obligation  dooth  not  fpecifie 
that  I  ought  either  tochoofc,  cut,  or  take  the  faaic,  but  that  he  ought 
4  to 
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tp  give  me  a  pound  of  his  flerti.  Of  every  thing  that  is  fold,  he  which 
4elivereth  the  fame  is  to  make  waight,  and  he  which  receiveth,  taketh 
heed  that  it  be  juft  :  feeing  then  that  neither  the  obligation,  cuftome, 
nor  law  doth  bind  me  to  cut,  or  weigh,  much  lelle  unto  the  above  men- 
tioned fatisfadlion,  I  refufe  it  all,  and  require  that  the  fame  which  is 
due  fliould  be  delivered  unto  m&.'V 

The  Chnjilan's  Anf'wer, 
"  It  is  no  ftrange  matter  to  here  thofc  difpute  of  equitic  which  arc 
thcmfelves  moft  unjuft  }  and  fuch  as  have  no  faith  at  all,  defirous  that 
others  fliould  obferve  the  fame  inviolable  5  the  which  were  yet  the  more 
tolerable,  if  fuch  men  would  be  contented  with  reafonable  things,  or 
at  the  leaft  not  altogether  unreafonable  :  but  what  reafon  is  there  that 
one  man  fliould  unto  his  own  prejudice  defire  the  hurt  of  another?  »s 
this  Jew  is  content  to  lofe  nine  hundred  crownes,  to  have  a  pound  of  my- 
fiefh}  whereby  is  manifeftly  feene  the  antknt  and  cruel  hate  which  he 
bearech  not  only  unto  Chriftians,  but  unto  all  others  which  are  not  of 
his  fe£l  J  yea,  even  unto  the  Turkes,  who  overkindly  doe  fufter  fuch' 
vermine  to  dwell  amongfl:  them :  feeing  that  this  prefumptuous  wretcht 
dare  not  onely  doubt,  but  appeale  from  the  judgement  of  a  good  and 
juft  judge,  and  afterwards  he  would  by  fophifticall  reafons  prove  that 
his  abhomination  is  equitie.  Trulie  I  coafefle  that  I  have  fuftered  fifteea 
dales  of  the  tearme  to  paffe  ;  yet  who  can  tell  whether  he  or  I  is  the 
caufe  thereof?  as  for  me,  I  thinke  that  by  fecret  means  he  hath  caufed 
the  monie  to  be  delaied,  which  from  fundry  places  ought  to  have  come 
unto  me  before  the  tearm  which  I  promifed  unto  him  }  otherwife,  I 
would  never  have  been  fo  rarti  as  to  bind  myfelfe  fo  ftriftly  :  but  although 
he  were  hot  the  caufe  of  the  fault,  is  it  therefore  faid,  that  he  ought 
to  be  fo  impudent  as  to  gc  about  to  prove  it  no  ftrange  matter  that  he 
fliould  be  willing  to  be  paied  with  mans  flefh,  which  is  a  thing  more 
natural  for  tigres,  than  men,  the  which  alfo  was  never  heard  of?  but 
this  divill  in  fliape  of  a  man,  feeing  me  opprefled  with  neceflitle,  pro- 
pounded this  curfed  obligation  unto  me.    Whereas  he  alleageth  the  Ro- 
maineis  for  an  eiiamplej  why  doth  he  not  as  well  tell  on  how  for  that 
cruel  tie  in  affliQing  debtors  over  grievoufly,  the  commonwealth  was  al- 
xnoft  overthrov/ne,  and  that  fhortly  after  it  was  forbidden  to  imprifon 
men  any  more  for  debt  ?  To  breake  promife  is,  when  a  man  fweareth 
or  promifeth  a  thing,  the  which  he  hath  no  defire  to  performe,  which 
yet  upon  an  extreame  neceflitie  is  fomewhat  excufeable;  as  for  me,  I 
have  promifed,  and  accomplilhed  my  promife,  yet  not  fo  foon  as  I 
would  J  and  although  I  knew  the  danger  wherein  I  was  to  fatisfie  the 
crueltie  of  this  mifchievous  man  with  the  price  of  my  flefli  and  bloody 
yet  did  I  not  flie  away,  but  fubmitted  my  felfe  unto  thedifcretion  of  the 
judge  who  hath  juftly  reprefled  his  beaftlinefs.    Wherein  then  have  I 
fatisfied  my  promife  ?  is  it  in  that  I  would  not  (like  him)  difobey  the 
judgement  of  the  judge  ?  Behold  I  will  prefent  a  part  of  my  bodie  unto 
hiin^  that  he  may  pale  himfelfe,  according  to  the  contents  of  the  judge. 

I  z  mest^ 
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ment :  where  is  then  my  promife  broken  ?  But  it  is  no  marvaile  if  t\u9 
race  be  fo  obftinat  and  cruell  againft  us  j  for  they  do  it  of  fet  purpofe  to 
offend  our  God  whom  they  have  crucified  :  and  wherefore  ?  Becaufe  he 
wai  holie,  as  he  is  yet  fo  reputed  of  this  worthy  Turkifli  nation.  But 
what  fliall  I  fay  ?  Their  own  Bible  is  full  of  their  rebellion  againft  God, 
againft  their  priefts,  judges,  and  leaders.  What  did  not  the  very  patri- 
archs thcmfelves,  from  whom  they  have  their  beginning  ?  They  fold 
their  brother ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  one  amongft  them,  they  had 
flaine  him  for  verie  envic.  How  many  adulteries  and  abhominations 
were  committed  amongft  them  ?  How  many  murthers  ?  Abfalom,  did 
he  not  caufe  his  brother  to  be  murthered  ?  Did  he  not  perfecute  his 
father?  Is  it  not  for  their  iniquitie  that  God  hath  difperfed  them,  with- 
out leaving  them  one  onlie  foot  of  ground  ?  If  then,  when  they  had 
newlie  received  their  law  from  God,  when  they  faw  his  wonderous 
works  with  their  eies,  and  had  yet  their  judges  amongft  them,  they 
were  fo  wicked,  what  may  one  hope  of  them  now,  when  they  have 
neither  faith  nor  law,  but  their  rapines  and  ufuries  ?  and  that  they  be- 
lieve they  do  a  charitable  work,  when  they  do  fome  great  wrong  unto 
one  that  is  not  a  Jew  ?  It  may  pleafe  you  then,  moft  righteous  judge, 
to  confider  all  thefe  circumftances,  having  pittie  of  him  who  doth  wholly 
fubmit  himfelfe  unto  your  juft  clemencie:  hoping  thereby  to  be  de- 
livered from  this  monfter's  crueltie.'*  Farmer. 
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Perfons  Reprefentcd. 


Duke,  li'ving  in  exile* 

Frederick,  brother  to  /^^Duke,  andufurper  of  his  dominionss 
Amiens,  7  Lords  attending  upon  the  Duke  in  his  banijh*' 
Jaques,     3  ment. 

Le  Beau,  a  courtier  attending  upon  Frederick : 

Charles,  his  ivrejiler. 

Oliver, 

Jaques,     >  Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys. 
Orlando,  J 

Den!!is    }  Oliver. 

Touchftone,  a  clo^n. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  a  vicar, 

Corin,     1  Shepherds, 
bylvius,  J  ^ 

William,  a  country  fellonv,  in  love  nvith  Audrey* 
per/on  reprefenting  Hymen. 

ilofalind,  daughter  to  the  hanijhed  Duke* 
Cell  a,  daughter  to  Frederick, 
Phebe,  a  Jhepherdefs. 
Audrey,  a  country  uuench. 

Lords  belonging  to  the  tivo  Dukes  ;  pages,  forefters,  and 
other  attendants. 

The  SCENE  lies,  Jirfi,  near  Oliver"* s  houfe ;  after- 
*wards,  partly  in  the  Ufurper*s  court  and  partly  in  the 
foreji  of  Arden. 

The  llfirof  the  perfons  being  omitted  In  the  old  editions,  was  added 
l>y  Mr.  Rowe.  Johnson. 
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ACT   I.     SCENE  I. 

Oliver's  Garden. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 
Or/.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fafhion. 
He  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  a  poor  thoufand  crowns  ; 
and,  as  thou  fay'ft,  charged  my  brother,  on  his  bleffing, 
to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my  fadnefs^  My 
brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  fchool,  and  report  fpeaks  gold- 
enly  of  his  profit :  for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  riillically  at 
home,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  llays  me  3  here  at 

'  At  you  like  it  was  certainly  horronved)  if  we  believe  Dr.  Grey,  and 
Mr.  Upton,  from  the  Co\e''%  Tale  of  Gamtlyn  j  which  by  the  way  was 
not  printed  till  a  century  afterward  :  when  in  truth  the  old  bard,  who 
was  no  hunter  of  Mfs.  contented  himfelf  folely  with  Ledge's  Rojalynd, 
or,  Euphues*  Golden  Legacy,    Quarto,  1590.  Farmer. 

Shakfpeare  has  foUoweyLodge's  novel  more  exactly  than  is  his  ge- 
neral cuftom  when  he  is  indebted  to  fuch  worthlefs  originals  j  and  has 
Iketch'd  fome  of  his  principal  chara£lers,  and  borrowed  a  few  expref- 
fions  from  it.  His  imitations,  &c.  however,  are  in  general  too  infig- 
nificant  to  merit  tranfcrlption. 

It  fliould  be  obferved  that  the  characters  of  Jaquesy  the  Cloivni  and 
Audrey,  are  entirely  of  the  poet's  own  formation.  Steeveks. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  1600.  See  An  Attempt  to 
ajcerta'in  the  order  of  Shakfpeare' s  plays,  Vol.1.  Malone. 

2  As  I  remember,  Adam^  it  was  upon  this  fa[hion.  He  bequeathed 
me  by  IV ill  &c.]  The  old  copy  reads.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was 
on  this  fafhion  bequeathed  me— and,  as  thou  fay'ft,  charged  my  brother, 
&c.  Omiflion  being  of  all  the  errors  of  the  prefs  the  moft  common,  I 
have  adopted  the  emendation  propofcd  by  Sir  W.  Blackftone.  Malone, 

— /r  ivas  upon  this  fafljion  btqueathed  me,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  reads,  is 
but  aukward  Engliflu  1  would  read  :  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  ivas 
upon  this  faJhion.—-He  bequeathed  me  by  tvill  &:c.  Orlando  and  Adam 
enter  abruptly  in  the  niidft  of  a  converfation  on  this  topick  j  and  Or- 
lando is  correcting  fome  mifapprehenfion  of  the  other.  As  /  remem. 
ber  (fays  he)  it  was  thus.  He  left  me  a  thoufand  crowns  j  and,  a* 
thou  fayefi,  charged  my  brother,  &c,  Blackstone. 

3  — .  rtays  wf— J  Dr.  Warburton  reads— mc.  Malone. 

1  4  home^ 
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home,  unkept :  For  call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentle- 
man of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from  the  flailing  of  an 
ox  ?  His  horfes  are  bred  better  ;  for,  befides  that  they 
are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their  manage, 
and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired  :  but  I,  his  brother, 
gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth  ;  for  the  which  his 
animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I. 
Befides  this  nothing  that  he  fo  plentifully  gives  me,  the 
fomething  that  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  feems  to 
take  from  me  *  :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me 
the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines 
~my  gentility  with  my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that 
grieves  me  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think 
is  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny  againft  this  fervitude  :  I 
will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wife  re- 
medy how  to  avoid  it. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  mafter,  your  brother. 

Or/.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  fhalt  hear  how  he  will 
fhake  me  up. 

Oil,  Now,  fir !  what  make  you  here  ^  ? 

Orl.  Nothing  :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

Oil.  What  mar  you  then,  fir  ? 

Orl,  Marry,  fir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which 
God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idle- 
nefs. 

O//.  Marry,  fir,  be  better  employ'd,  and  be  naught 
a  while  ^ 

Orl. 

ir  —  hU  countenance  /eemi  to  take  from  me  ;]  We  fliould  certainly 
read— difcountenancc.    War  bur  ton. 

There  is  no  need  of  change  j  a  countenance  is  either  good  or  bad. 

Johnson, 

5  ^  nvbat  mzkt you  here  f]  See  Vol.  I.  p.  240.  Malone. 

6  — ,  l,etter  etr.ploy'dj  and  be  naught  a  while.]  In  the  fame  fenfe  as 
we  fay,  it  is  better  to  do  mijcbieff  than  to  do  nctbing,  Johnson. 

Naught  and  nought  are  frequently  confounded  in  old  Englifh  books. 
I  once  thought  that  the  latter  was  here  intended,  in  the  fenfe  affixed  ta 
it  by  Mr.  Steevens : — "  Be  content  to  be  a  cypher^  till  I  fliall  elevate 
you  into  confequence."    But  the  following  palTage  in  Swetnanty  a 

comedy, 
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OrL  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  hufks  with  them  ? 
What  prodigal  portion  have  I  fpent,  that  I  fhould  come 
to  fuch  penury  ? 

0/i,  Know  you  where  you  are,  fir  ? 

OrL  O,  fir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

0/i,  Know  you  before  whom,  lir  f 

OrL  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before  knows  me''. 
I  know  you  are  my  eldeft  brother  ;  and,  in  the  gentle 
condition  of  blood,  you  ihould  fo  know  me  :  The  cour- 
tefy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the 
£rft-born  ;  but  the  fame  tradition  takes  not  away  my 
blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us :  I  have  as 
much  of  my  father  in  me,  as  you ;  albeit,  I  confefs  your 
coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence  *. 

0/L  What,  boy ! 

Or/,  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  ia 
this. 

OIL  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

OrL  1  am  no  villain  ^ ;  I  am  the  youngeft  fon  of  fir 
Rowland  de  Boys  ;  he  was  my  father  ;  and  he  is  thrice  a 
villain,  that  fays,  fuch  a  father  begot  villains  :  Wert  thou 
not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy 
throat,  till  this  other  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  fay- 
ing fo  ;  thou  haft  rail'd  on  thyfelf. 

Adam,  Sweet  mafters,  be  patient ;  for  your  father's  re- 
membrance, be  at  accord. 

comedy,  1620,  induces  me  to  think  that  the  reading  of  the  old  copy 
/ naught)  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation,  are  right : 

"  —get  you  both  in,  and  be  naught  a  luhMe^'' 
The  fpeaker  is  a  chamber-maid,  and  fhe  addrefles  herfelf  to  her 
miftrefs  and  her  lover.  Malone. 

7  —  than  him  /  am  before  knows  me,']  Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent 
editors  read — he  1  am  before  j  more  correftly,  but  without  authority. 
Our  author  is  equally  irregular  in  Macbeth  : 

**  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you."  Malone. 
^  -^your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence.]  The  reverence 
due  to  my  father  is,  in  fome  degree,  derived  to  you,  as  the  firft-born. 

Warburton. 

9  I  am  no  villain  :]  The  word  villain  is  ufed  by  the  elder  brother,  in 
its  prefent  meaning,  for  z  ivorthle/Si  ivickedy  or  bloody  man-,  by  Or» 
iAJido  in  its  original  figniiication,  for  a  fellow  of  bafe  extraEiion. 

Johnson, 
Oil. 
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O//.  Let  me  go,  I  fay. 

OrL  I  will  not,  till  I  pleafe  :  you  fhall  hear  me.  My 
father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  educa- 
tion :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peafant,  obfcuring  and 
hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  qualities :  the  fpirit 
of  my  father  grows  ftrong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  en- 
dure it:  therefore  allow  me  fuch  exercifes  as  may  become 
a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left 
me  by  teftament ;  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  beg,  when  that  is  fpent  ? 
Well,  fir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with 
you  :  you  lhall  have  fome  part  of  your  will :  I  pray  you, 
leave  me. 

Or/.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes  me  for 
my  good. 

Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Moil  true,  I  have  loft 
my  teeth  in  your  fervice. — God  be  with  my  old  mailer,  he 
would  not  have  fpoke  fuch  a  word. 

[£Ar^a»^  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  fo?  Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me?  I  will 
phyfick  your  ranknefs,  and  yet  give  no  thoufand  crowns 
neither.    Holla,  Pennis ! 

Enter  Dennis. 
Den,  Calls  your  worfliip? 

Oli.  Was  not  Charles,  the  duke's  wreftler,  here  to 
fpeak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  pleafe  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and  impor- 
tunes accefs  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.  Dennis.] — 'Twill  be  a  good 

way  ;  and  to-morrow  the  wreilling  is. 

Enter  Charljes. 

Cha.  Good-morrow  to  your  worlhip. 

Oli.  Good  monfieur  Charles ! — what's  the  new  newa^ 
at  the  new  court  ? 

Cha.  There's  no  news  at  the  court,  fir,  but  the  old 
news :  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banifh'd  by  his  younger 
brother  the  new  duke  ;  and  three  or  four  loving  lords 
have  put  themfelves  into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  whofe 

lands 
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lands  and  revenues  enrich  the  new  duke ;  therefore  he 
gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

Oil.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rofalind,  the  duke's  daughter  », 
be  banilh'd  with  her  father  ? 

Cha.  O,  no  ;  for  the  duke's  daughter*,  her  coufin,  fo 
loves  her, — being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together, 
*-that  Hie  would  ^  have  followed  her  exile,  or  have  died 
to  flay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the  court,  and  no  lefs  be- 
loved of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daughter ;  and  never  two 
ladies  loved  as  they  do. 

Oli,  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  fay,  he  is  already  in  the  foreft  of  Arden*, 
and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live  like 
the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England:  they  fay,  many  young 
gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day ;  and  fleet  the  time 
carelefly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

Oh.  What,  you  wreftle  to-morrow  before  the  new  duke? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  fir  ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  fir,  fecretly  to  underftand, 
that  your  younger  brother  Orlando  hath  a  difpofltion  to 
come  in  difguis'd  againft  me  to  try  a  fall :  To-morrow, 
fir,  I  wreftle  for  my  credit ;  and  he  that  efcapes  me  witli- 

'  —  the  dukes  daughter,'\  i.  e.  the  banljhed  duke's  daughter. 

Malone. 

*  '^for  the  dukes  daughter,^  i«  e.  the  ufurp'ing  duke's  daughter. 
The  words  which  follow,  her  coufin,  as  Mr.  Heath  has  obferved,  fuffi- 
ciently  point  out  the  perfon  meant.  Sir  T.  Hanraer  reads  here— the 
Slew  duke's ;  and  I.t  the  preceding  fpeech — the  old  dyke's  daughter  ; 
but  in  my  opinion  unnecefiarily.  The  ambiguous  ufe  of  the  word  daks 
in  thefe  paflages  is  much  in  our  author's  manner,  Malone. 

3  —  that  ihe  nvould — "J  The  old  copy  reads — he  would.  Correfted 
by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio.  Malone. 

4  —  z«  the  foreji  of  Arden,]  Ardenne  is  a  forefl:  of  confiderable  ex- 
tent in  French  Flanders,  lying  near  the  Meufe,  and  between  Charle- 
Hiont  and  Rocroy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spenfer  in  his  Colin  Clout'x  come 
home  again y  1595  : 

"  Into  a  foreft  wide  and  wafte  he  came, 
Where  ftore  he, heard  to  be  of  favage  prey  ; 

<*  So  wide  a  foreft,  and  fo  wafte  as  this, 

**  Not  famous  Ardeyriy  nor  foul  Arlo  is.'* 
But  our  author  was  furnifhed  with  the  fcenc  of  his  play  by  Lodge's 
Novel.  Malone, 
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outfome  broken  limb,  fliall  acquit  him  well.  Your  bro- 
ther is  but  young,  and  tender  ;  and,  for  your  love,  I 
would  be  loth  to  foil  him,  as  I  muft,  for  my  own  honour, 
if  he  come  in  :  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came 
hither  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you  might  flay 
him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  fuch  difgrace  well  as 
he  fhall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  fearch, 
and  altogether  againft  my  will. 

Oli.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which 
thqu  {halt  find  I  will  moft  kindly  requite.  I  had  myfelf 
notice  of  my  brother's  purpofe  herein,  and  have  by  un- 
derhand means  laboured  to  difTuade  him  from  it ;  but  he 
is  refolute.  I'll  tell  thee,  Charles, — it  is  the  ftubborneli 
young  fellow  of  France ;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious 
emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts,  a  fecret  and  villain- 
ous contriver  againft  me  his  natural  brother ;  therefore 
ufe  thy  difcretion  ;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didft  break  his 
neck,  as  his  finger ;  and  thou  wert  bell  look  to't ;  for  if 
thou  doft  him  any  flight  difgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  mightily 
grace  himfelf  on  thee,  he  will  praftife  againft  thee  by 
poifon ;  entrap  thee  by  fome  treacherous  device  ;  and 
never  leave  thee,  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  fome  in- 
direct means  or  other :  for,  I  affure  thee,  and  almoft  with 
tears  I  fpeak  it,  there  is  not  one  fo  young  and  fo  villain- 
ous this  day  living.  I  fpeak  but  brotherly  of  him  ;  but 
Ihould  I  anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  muft  blufh  and 
weep,  and  thou  muft  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you  :  If  he 
come  to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his  payment ;  If  ever  he 
go  alone  again,  I'll  never  wreftle  for  prize  more.  And 
fo,  God  keep  your  worfhip  I  [Exit. 

Oil.  Farewel  good  Charles. — Now  will  I  ftir  this  game- 
fter :  I  hope,  I  fhall  fee  an  end  of  him  ;  for  my  foul,  yet 
I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he.  Yet  he's 
gentle ;  never  fchool'd,  and  yet  learned ;  full  of  noble 
device ;  of  all  forts  enchantingly  beloved ;  and,  indeed, 
fo  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  efpecially  of  my 
own  people,  who  beft  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether 
mifprifed  :  but  it  fhall  not  be  fo  long  ;  this  wreftler  fliall 

clear 
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clear  all :  nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy 
thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about.  [Exit* 

SCENE  II. 

A  La<wn  before  the  Duke's  Palace* 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rofalind,  fweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Rof.  Dear  Celia,  I  fhow  more  mirth  than  I  am  miftrefs 
of ;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier^?  Unlefs  you  could 
teach  me  to  forget  a  banifh'd  father,  you  muft  not  learn 
me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleafure. 

Cel.  Herein,  I  fee,  thou  loveft  me  not  with  the  full 
weight  that  I  love  thee :  if  my  uncle,  thy  banifh'd  fa- 
ther, had  banifh'd  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my  father,  fo 
thou  hadft  been  ftill  with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my 
love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine  ;  fo  would'll  thou,  if  the 
truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  fo  righteoufly  temper'd  as 
mine  is  to  thee. 

Rof.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  eftate,  to 
rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  nor 
none  is  like  to  have  ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies,  thoa 
ihalt  be  his  heir :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away  from  thy 
father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in  alFeftion  ;  by 
mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that  oath,  let  me 
turn  monfter :  therefore,  my  fweet  Rofe,  my  dear  Rofe, 
be  merry. 

Rof.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devife  fports  \  let 
me  fee ;  What  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  fport  withal :  but 
love  no  man  in  good  earneft  ;  nor  no  further  in  fport 
neither,  than  with  fafety  of  a  pure  blufh  thou  may'ft  in 
tonour  come  off  again, 

Rof.  What  lhall  be  our  fport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  iit  and  mock  the  good  houfewife.  Fortune, 

5  ta—  I  nxjert  merrUr  /,  which  was  inadvertently  onalttcd  in  the  old 
copy,  was  ioefrte'ci  by  Mr.  Pope.  M^L^ms. 

fro9i 
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from  her  wheel  ^,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be  be- 
llowed equally. 

Rof.  I  would,  we  could  do  fo ;  for  her  benefits  are 
mightily  milplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind  won^an  doth 
moft  millake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

CeL  'Tis  true  ;  for  thofe,  that  Ihe  makes  fair,  fhe 
Icarce  makes  honeft ;  and  thofe,  that  (he  makes  honeft, 
ihe  makes  very  ill-favour'dly. 

Rof,  Nay,  now  thou  goeft  from  fortune's  office  to  na- 
ture's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the 
lineaments  of  nature. 

Enter  Touchstone. 

Cel.  No  ?  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may 
Ihe  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ? — Though  nature  hath 
given  us  vv^it  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath  not  fortune  fent  in 
this  fool  to  cut  oiF  the  argument  ? 

RqJ.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature  ;  when 
fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cutter  off  of  nature's 
wit. 

CeL  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work  neither, 
but  nature's  who  perceiveth  our  natural  wits  too  dull 
to  reafon  of  luch  goddelTes,  and  hath  fent  ^  this  natural 
for  our  whetftone :  for  always  the  dulnefs  of  the  fool  is 
the  whetftone  of  the  wits. — How  now,  wit?  whither  wanv* 
der  you? 

Touch.  Miftrefs,  you  mull  come  away  to  your  father. 
Cel.  Were  you  made  the  melTenger  ? 
Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to  come 
for  you. 

^  -^mock  the  good  houfeivife,  Fortuneyfrom  her  lobeel,']  The  wheel  of 
Fortune  is  not  the  wheel  of  a  boufeivife.  Shalcfpearc  has  confounded 
Fortune,  whofe  wheel  only  figures  uncertainty  and  viciflitude,  with  the 
«3eftiny  that  fpins  the  thread  of  life,  though  not  indeed  with  a  wheel. 

Johnson, 

Shakfpeare  is  very  fond  of  this  idea.  He  has  the  fame  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  : 

**  ■  and  rail  fo  high, 

**  That  the  falfe  boufezuife,  Fortuntf  break  her  'wheel.'*''  Stiev. 
7  — -  and  hath  Jent — ]  And  is  not  in  the  old  copy.    This  flight 
emendation  is  the  prcfent  editor's.  Malone. 

Rof, 
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'  Rof,  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

T ouch.  Of  a  certain,  knight,  that  iwore  by  his  honour 
they  were  good  pancakes,  and  fwore  by  his  honour  the 
mullard  was  naught:  now,  I'll  ftand  to  it,  the  pancakes 
were  naught,  and  the  muftard  was  good ;  and  yet  was 
not  the  knight  forfvvorn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your 
knowledge  ? 

Rof.  Ay,  marry;  now  unmuzzle  yourwifdom. 

Touch,  Stand  you  both  forth  now  :  ftroke  your  china, 
and  fwear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

T ouch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were :  but 
if  you  fwear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forfworn  : 
no  more  was  this  knight,  fwearing  by  his  honour,  for  he 
never  had  any  ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had  fworn  it  away,  be- 
fore ever  he  faw  thofe  pancakes  or  that  muftard. 

Cel.  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  mean'ft? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves^. 

Rof.  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him.  Enough : 
fpeak  no  more  of  him ;  you'll  be  whip*d  for  taxation 
one  of  thefe  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  fpeak  wifely 
what  wife  men  do  fooiiflily, 

S  One  1  hat  old  Frederick,  your  father^  loves.']  Frederick  h  here  clezrly 
a  miftake,  as  appears  by  the  anfwer  of  ^ofalind,  to  whom  Touchftonc 
addrefles  himfelf,  though  the  queftion  was  put  to  him  by  Celia.  I 
fuppofe  feme  abbreviation  was  ufed  in  the  Mf.  for  the  name  of  the 
rightful,  or  eld  duke,  as  he  is  called,  [perhaps  Fer.  for  Ferdinand,'^ 
which  the  tranfcriber  or  printer  converted  into  Frederick.  Fernardyne 
is  one  of  the  perfons  introduced  in  the  novel  on  which  this  comedy  is 
founded.  Mr.  Theobald  fclves  the  difficulty  by  giving  the  next  fpeech 
to  Celia,  inftead  of  Rofalind  5  but  there  is  too  much  of  filial  warmth 
:n  it  for  Celia  : — befides,  why  fliould  her  father  be  called  old  Frederick  ? 
It  appears  from  the  laft  fcene  of  this  play  that  this  was  the  name  of 
the ^ottB^fr  brother.  Maloke. 

9  — for  taxation,]  For  cenfure,  or  fattre.  So,  in  Much  ado  about 
nothing :  "  Niece,  you  rax  Signior  Benedick  too  much  j  but  he^ll  be 
Bicet  with  you,"  Again,  in  the  play  before  us  : 

«  ^  m^^  taxing  Uke  a  wUdgoofe  llLe$*»'^.  Malone. 
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CeL  By  my  troth,  thou  fay*ft  true  :  for  fmce  the  little 
wit,  that  fools  have,  was  filenced',  the  little  foolery,  that 
wife  men  have,  makes  a  great  fhow*  Here  comes  Mon- 
fieur  Le  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 
Rof,  With  his  mouth  fall  of  news. 
Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their 
young. 

Rof.  Then  (hall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 
-  CeL  All  the  better ;  we  ftiall  be  the  more  marketable. 
Bon  jour,  Monlieur  le  Beau ;  what's  the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princefs,  you  have  loft  much  good  fport. 
CeL  Sport  ?  of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam  ?  How  lhall  I  anfwer  you  ? 

Rof.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  deftinies  decree. 

CeL  Well  faid ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel*. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Rof.  Thou  lofeft  thy  old  fmell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies  ^ :  I  would  have  told 
you  of  good  wreftling,  which  you  have  loft  the  fight  of. 

Rof.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wreftling. 

Le  Beau^  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if  it  pleafe 
your  ladylhips,  you  may  fee  the  end  ;  for  the  beft  is  yet 
to  do ;  and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to 
perform  it. 

CeL  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 
Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his  three  fons,— 
CeL  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

I  —  Jince  the  little  ivitj  that  fools  have,  ivas  Jilenced,'\  Shakfpeare 
probably  alludes  to  the  ufe  of  fools  or  jejiersy  who  for  fome  ages  had 
been  allowed  in  all  courts  an  unbridled  liberty  of  cenfure  and  mockery, 
and  about  this  time  began  to  be  iefs  tolerated.  Johnson. 

z  —  laid  on  with  a  trowel.']  1  fuppofe  the  meaning  is,  that  there  is 
too  heavy *a  mafs  of  big  words  laid  upon  a  flight  fubjedt.  Johnson. 

^This  is  a  proverbial  exprellion,  which  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  a 
ghrifig  faljhood.    See  Ray's  Proverbs.    Ste evens. 

3  Tou  amaze  me,  ladies ;]  To  amaz^ey  here,  is  not  to  aftonifh  or  ftrike 
with  wonder,  but  to  perplex  j  to  confufe,  fo  as  to  put  out  of  the  in- 
tended narrative.  Johnson. 

Le  Beau* 
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LeBeau.Threo  proper  +  young  men,  of  excellent  growth 
and  prefence : — 

Ro/,  With  bills  on  their  necks,— /V  ^noiun  unto  all 
men  by  thefe  prefents 

Le  Beau.  The  eldeft  of  the  three  wreftled  with  Charles, 
the  duke's  wreftler ;  which  Charles  in  a  moment  threw 
him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope 
of  life  in  him  :  fo  he  ferved  the  fecond,  and  fo  the  third : 
Yonder  they  lie  ;  the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making 
fuch  pitiful  dole  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take 
his  part  with  weeping. 

Rof.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  fport,  monfieur,  that  the  lad- 
dies have  loft  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why  this,  that  I  fpeak  of. 

Touch,  Thus  men  may  grow  wifer  every  day  !  it  is 
the  firft  time  that  ever  I  heard,  breaking  of  ribs  was  fport 
for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promife  thee. 

Rof.  But  is  there  any  elfe  longs  to  fee  this  broken  mu- 
jick  in  his  lides^?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib- 
breaking  ?  Shall  we  fee  this  wreftling,  coufin  ? 

Le  Beau, 

4  —  proper]  That  is,  handfome.    See  p.  34.  Malone. 

5  TVUb  bilh  on  their  necks  j— 'Be  it  kvonvn  unto  all  men  by  thefe  pre- 
fents,—]  Dr.Warburcon  thinks,  that  there  is  an  equivoque  intended  be- 
tween a  legal  inftrument,  and  the  weapon  called  a  bill.  The  former 
undoubtedly  was  in  our  author's  thoughts.  In  his  time  a  iill  was  a 
common  term  for  a  fingle  bond  in  Englifli,  of  which  the  hrft  words  are, 
Knoiv  all  men  by  thefe  prefents*  The  pafl'age  cited  from  Lodge's  Rofa- 
lynde  adds  fome  fupport  to  the  fuppofition  that  he  had  the  other  fenfe  of 
the  word  alfo  in  view.  To  carry  on  the  neck,  (not  on  the  pouldery) 
was  the  phrafeology  of  his  time.  So,  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved,) 
in  the  novel  which  furniflied  Shakfpeare  with  the  plot  of  this  comedy: 

Ganimede  on  a  day  fitting  with  Aliena,  (the  affumed  names,  as  in  th« 
play,)  caft  up  her  eye,  and  faw  where  Rofader  came  pacing  toward  them, 
with  his  foreJi-b'iU  on  his  vecke.''''  Again  in  Gorboducke,  1569  :  Enter 
one,  bearing  a  bundle  of  fagots  on  his  neck.''''  Dr.  Johnfon  is  of  opinion 
(in  which  I  do  not  agree  with  him)  that  the  ivbole  conceit  is  in  the 
refemblance  oi prefence  and  prefents.  Dr.  F.  thinks  that  With  bills  on 
their  necks,"  fhould  be  the  conclufion  of  Le  Beau's  fpeech.  Malone. 
^  '—'to  fee  this  broken  mufick  in  his  Jidts  f  ]  See  is  the  colloquial  Urm 
Vol.  in.  K  for 
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Le  Beau,  You  muft,  if  you  ftay  here :  for  here  is  the 
place  appointed  for  the  wreflling,  and  they  are  ready  to 
perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  fure,  they  are  coming :  Let  us  now  flay 
and  fee  it. 

Flourijh,  Enter  Duh  Fredekick,  Lords,  Orlando, 
Charles,  and  Attendants, 

Duke  F,  Come  on :  fince  the  youth  will  not  be  entreat' 
ed,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardnefs. 

Rof.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel,  Alas,  he  is  too  youn^ :  yet  he  looks  fuccefs- 
fully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  coufm?  are  you  crept 
hither  to  fee  the  wreflling  ? 

Rof.  Ay,  my  liege,  fo  pleafe  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell 
you,  there  is  fuch  odds  in  the  men  "  :  In  pity  of  the  chal- 
lenger's youth,  I  wou^  fain  difTuade  him,  but  he  will  not 
be  entreated  :  Speak  to  him,  ladies  ;  fee  if  you  can 
move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monfieur  Le  Beau. 
Duke  F.  Do  fo  ;  I'll  not  be  by.  [Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau,  Monfieur  the  challenger,  the  princefTes  call 
for  you*. 

Orl,  I  attend  them  with  all  refpedl  and  duty. 

for  perception  or  experiment.  So  we  fay  every  day,  fee  if  the  water  be 
hot  J  I  will  fee  which  is  the  beft  time  ;  flie  has  tried,  and  fees  that  fhe 
cannot  lift  it.  In  this  fenfe y>emay  be  here  ufed.  Rofalind  hints  at  a 
whimfical  Jimilitude  between  the  feries  of  ribs  gradually  fhortening, 
and  forae  mufical  inftruments,  and  therefore  calls  broken  ribs,  broken 
tKuJick.    John  SOX. 

This  probably  alludes  to  the  pipe  of  Pan,  which  confifting  of  rf  eds 
of  unequal  length,  and  gradually  ieflening,  bore  fome  refemblance  to 
the  ribs  of  a  man.  Mason. 

7  ^  odds  in  the  men  :]  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  In  the  old  editions,  the 
man.  Johnson. 

^  —  the  princefles  call  for  you."]  The  old  copy  reads— the  frincejfe 
calls.    Correded  by  Mr,  Theobald.  Malons. 

Rof. 
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Rof,  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the 
Wfefller^? 

OrL  No,  fair  princefs ;  he  is  the  general  challenger : 
I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  llrength 
of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  fpirits  are  too  bold  for 
your  years  :  You  have  feen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's 
ftrength  :  if  you  faw  yourfelf  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  your- 
felf  with  your  judgment  *,  the  fear  of  your  adventure  would 
counfel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprife.  We  pray  you, 
for  your  own  fake,  to  embrace  your  own  fafety,  and  give 
over  this  attempt. 

Rof.  Do,  young  lir ;  your  reputation  lhall  not  there- 
fore be  mifprifed  :  we  will  make  it  our  fuit  to  the  duke, 
that  the  wreftling  might  not  go  forward. 

OrL  I  befeech  you,  punifh  me  not  with  your  hard 
thoughts  ;  wherein  I  confefs  me  much  guilty*,  to  deny  fo 
fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But  let  your  fair 
eyes,  and  gentle  willies,  go  with  me  to  my  trial :  where- 
in if  I  be  foil'd,  there  is  but  one  fhamed  that  was  never 
gracious  ;  if  kill'd,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  fo: 
1  lhall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament 
me ;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing  ;  only 
in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  fup- 
plied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Rof.  The  little  ftrength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were 
with  you. 

9  -—  have  you  challenged  Charles  the  ivrejller  f  ]  This  wreftling  match 
is  minutely  defcribed  in  Lodge's  Rojalyndcy  1590,  Malone. 

*  "—  [f  you  faiv  youyfelf  ivifh  your  eyesy  or  knetv  yourfelf  lohh  yeur 
judgment,]  If  you  ivere  not  blinded  and  intoxicated,  lays  the  princefs, 
ivith  the  fpirit  of  enterprife,  if  you  could  u  fe  your  own  eyes  to  fee,  or 
your  own  judgment  to  know  yourfelf,  the  fear  of  your  adventure  would 
counfel  you.  Johnson. 

^  -^punifh  me  not  ivith  your  hard  thoughts  ;  wherein  I  confefs  my- 
felf  much  guilty,  &c.]  The  meaning  I  think  is,  punifh  me  not  with 
your  unfavourable  opinion  (of  my  abilities)  j  luhich,  hoivener,  J  con- 
fefs, J  deferve  to  incur,  for  denying  fuch  fair  ladies  any  requeft."  The 
expreffion  is  licentious,  but  our  author's  plays  furniih  many  fuch. 

Malonk. 

K  2  Cel. 
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CeL  And  mine  to  eke  out  hers. 

Rof.  Fare  you  well :  Pray  heaven  I  be  deceived  in 
you  I 

Cel.  Your  heart's  defires  be  with  you  ! 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is  fo  de- 
firous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Or/.  Ready,  fir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modeft 
working. 

Duke  F,  You  ftiall  try  but  one  fall. 

C^a,  No,  I  warrant  your  grace  ;  you  fhall  not  entreat 
him  to  a  fecond,  that  have  fo  mightily  perfuaded  him 
from  a  firft. 

Or/.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after  ;  you  fhould  not  have 
mock'd  me  before  :  but  come  your  ways. 

Ro/.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  fpeed,  young  man  ! 

CeL  I  would  I  were  invifible,  to  catch  the  llrong  fel- 
low by  the  leg  I         [Charles  an^/  Orlando  iMveJllt^ 

Rof.  O  excellent  young  man  ! 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell 
who  fhould  down.  [Charles     thronjjn.  Shout, 

Duke  F,  No  more,  no  more. 

Or/.  Yes,  I  befeech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet  well 
breathed. 

DukeF.  How doft  thou,  Charles? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  fpeak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F,  Bear  him  away.  What  is  thy  name,  young 
man  ? 

Or/.  Orlando,  my  liege  ;  the  youngeft  fon  of  lir  Row» 
land  de  Boys. 

Duke  F.  I  would,  thou  hadft  been  fon  to  feme  man  clfc. 
The  world  efteem'd  thy  father  honourable. 
But  I  did  find  him  flili  mine  enemy  : 
Thou  fhould' il  have  better  pleased  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadit  thou  defcended  from  another  houfe. 
But  fare  thee  well  ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth  ; 
I  would,  thou  hadlT:  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Fked.  Train,  and  Le  Be A\J» 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Or/.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  fir  Rowland's  fon. 

His 
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His  youngeft  fon  ^  ; — and  would  not  change  that  calling. 

To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Rof.  My  father  lov'd  fir  Rowland  as  his  foul. 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind  : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  fon, 
I  Ihould  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties. 
Ere  he  Ihould  thus  have  ventur'd. 

CeL  Gentle  coufin. 
Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him: 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  difpolition 
Sticks  me  at  heart.-r-Sir,  you  have  well  deferv'd  : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promifes  in  love, 
fiut  juftly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promife. 
Your  miftrefs  lhall  be  happy. 

Rof.  Gentleman,      \Gi-ving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck* 
Wear  this  for  me  ;  one  out  of  fuits  with  fortune^  ; 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel,  Ay: — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  fay,  I  thank  you  ?  My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down  ;  and  that  which  here  ftands  up. 
Is  but  a  quintaine,  a  mere  lifelefs  block 

Rof 

3  H/i  youngeft  fon  ; — ]  The  words  "  than  to  be  defcended  from  any 
other  houfe,  however  high,"  muft  be  underftood.  Orlando  is  replying 
to  the  duke,  who  is  juft  gone  out,  and  had  faid, 

Thou  fhould'ft  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadft  thou  defcended  from  another  houfe.    Ma  lone. 

4-  out  of  fuits  loith  fortune,']  I  believe  means,  turned  out  of  her 
fervice,  and  ftripp'd  of  her  livery.  Steeveks. 

So  afterwards  Celia  fays,  but  turning  thefe  jefts  out  cf  fer'vicep 

let  us  talk  in  good  earneft."  Malone. 

5  Is  but  a  quintaine,  a  mere  lifelefs  block,']  A  quintaine  was  a  poft  or 
i^tt  fet  up  for  feveral  kinds  of  martial  exercifes,  againft  which  they 
threw  their  darts  and  exercifed  their  arms.  The  allufion  is  beautiful. 
I  am,  fays  Orlando,  only  a  quintaine,  a  lifelefs  block  on  ivkich  love  only 
txerdjes  his  arms  in  jeft  ;  the  great  difparity  of  condition  between  Rofa- 
iind  and  me  not  fuffering  me  to  hope  that  lo-ve  ivill  ever  make  a  ferious 
matter  of  it.  Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  would,  I  think,  have  been  lefs  cxcep- 
K  3  tionablc; 
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Rof.  He  calls  us  back:  My  pride  fell  with  my  for- 
tunes : 

I'll 

tionable,  had  it  been  more  fimple  :  yet  he  is  here  charged  with  a  fault 
of  which  he  is  feldom  gulltj-,  want  of  refinement.  "  This,"  fays  Mr. 
Guthrie,  "  is  but  an  imperfe6l(to  call  icnoworfe)  explanation  of  a  beau- 
tiful paii'age.  Xhe  quir.taine  was  not  the  objedL  of  the  darts  and  arms  5 
it  was  a  ftake,  driven  into  a  field,  upon  which  were  hung  a  fhield  and 
trophies  of  war,  at  which  they  fhot,  darted,  or  rode  with  a  lance. 
When  the  fhield  and  trophies  were  all  thrown  down,  the  quintaine  re- 
mained. Without  this  information,  how  could  the  reader  underftand 
the  allufion  of — *'  my  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down." 

In  the  prefent  ediiion  I  have  avoided  as  much  as  polTible  all  kind  of 
controversy  ;  but  in  thofe  cafes  where  errors  by  having  been  long  adopt- 
ed are  become  inveterate,  it  becomes  in  fome  meafure  necefl'ary  to  the 
enforcement  of  truth. 

It  is  a  common  but  a  very  dangerous  miftake,  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
interpretation  which  gives  mofl  fpirit  to  a  paflage  is  the  true  one.  la 
confeqiience  of  this  notion  two  pafl'ages  of  our  author,  one  in  Machetbi 
and  another  in  Otkello^  have  been  refined,  as  I  conceive,  into  a  meaning 
that,  I  believe,  was  not  in  his  thoughts.  If  the  moft  fpiritcd  interpre- 
tation that  can  be  imagined,  happens  to  be  incnnfirtent  with  his  general 
manner,  and  the  phrafeology  both  of  him  and  his  contemporaries,  or  to 
be  founded  on  a  cuftom  which  did  not  exift  in  his  age,  moft  afluredly  it 
is  a  falfe  interpretation.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  Mr.  Guthrie's  explana- 
tion of  the  pafTage  before  us. 

The  military  exercife  of  the  quintaine  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the 
Romans  5  and  we  find  from  Mathew  Paris,  that  it  fubfifted  in  England 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  "  Tentoria  variis  ornamentorum  generibus 
venuftantur  ;  terra?  infixis  fudibus  fcuta  apponuntur,  quibus  in  crafli- 
num  quintana  ludus,  fcilicet  equeftrib,  exerceretur;^'  M.  Paris,  ad 
ann.  1253.  Thefc  probably  were  the  very  words  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
had  in  contemplation.  But  Mathew  Paris  made  no  part  of  Shakfpeare's 
library  J  nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  our  prefent  point  what  were  the 
cuftoms  of  any  century  preceding  that  in  which  he  lived.  In  his  time 
without  any  doubt  the  ^tntoine  was  not  a  military  exercife  of  tilting, 
but  a  mere  ruftick  fport.  So  rvlinfheu,  in  his  Dict.  1617:  *<  A  quintaine 
or  quintelle,  a  game  in  requeft  at  marriages,  when  Jac  an4  Tom,  Die, 
Hob  and  Will  Ihive  for  the  gay  garland."  So  alfo  Randolph  at  fome- 
what  a  later  peiiod  [Poems,  1642.]  : 

Foot-ball  with  us  may  be  with  them  [the  Spaniards]  balloooe; 
As  they  at  tilti,  fo  we  at  quir.taine  runne  j 
And  thofe  old  paftimes  relilh  bill:  with  me, 
**  That  haveleaft  art,  and  moft  limplicitie." 

But 
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I'll  afk  him  what  he  would  :—Dicl  you  call,  fir  ?— 
Sir,  you  have  wreftled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Rof.  Have  with  you  : — Fare  you  well. 

[^Exeunt  Rosa  LI  N  D  and  Celi  a. 

Orl.  What  paffion  hangs  thefe  weights  upon  my  tongue  ? 
I  cannot  fpeak  to  her,  yet  Ihe  urg'd  conference. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 
O  poor  Orlando  !  thou  art  overthrown ; 
Or  Charles,  or  fomething  weaker,  mailers  thee. 

Le  Beau,  Good  fir,  I  do  in  fi  .jndfhip  counfel  you 
To  leave  this  place  :  Albeit  you  have  deferv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applaufe,  and  love  ; 

But  old  Stowe  has  put  this  matter  beyond  a  doubt;  for  in  his  Sur- 
vey OF  London,  printed  only  two  years  before  this  play  appeared,  h« 
has  given  us  the  figure  of  a  quintaine,  as  reprefented  in  the  margin. 

I  have  feen  (fays  he)  a  0uinten  fet  up  c 
CornehiJl,  by  the  Leaden  Hall,  where  the  I 
attendants  on  the  lords  of  merry  difports  [ 
have  runne,  and  made  greate  paftime  ;  for 
hee  that  hit  not  the  broad  end  of  the  quin- 
ten  was  of  all  men  laughed  to  fcorne  3  and 
hee  that  hit  it  full,  if  he  rid  not  the  fafter, 
had  a  found  blow  in  his  necke  with  a  bagge 
full  of  fand  hanged  on  the  other  end."  Here, 
■we  fee,  were  no  fhields  hung,  no  trophies  of 
war  to  be  thrown  down.  "  The  great 
defign  of  the  fport,"  fays  Dr.  Plott  in  his  Hist,  of  Oxfordshire,  is 
to  try  both  man  and  horfe,  and  to  break  the  board  ;  which  whoever  does, 
is  for  the  time  Princeps  jwventuth — Shakfpeare's  fimiles  feldom  cor- 
refpond  on  both  fides.  My  better  parts  being  all  thrown  down,  my 
youthful  fpirir  being  fubduedby  the  poiver  of  beauty,  I  am  now  (fays  Or- 
Jando)  as  inanimate  as  a  wooden  quintaine  is  (not  when  its  better  parts 
are  thrown  down,  but  as  that  lifelefs  block  is  at  all  times)."  Such,  per- 
haps, is  the  meaning.  If  however  the  words,  "  better  parts,"  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  quintaine,  as  well  as  to  the  fpeaker,  the  board  above- 
mentioned,  and  not  any  Jhield  or  trophy^  muft  have  been  alluded  to. 

Our  author  has  in  Macbeth  ufed  my  better  part  of  man"  for  manly 
fpiril  : 

"  Accurfed  be  the  tongue  that  tells  me  fo, 

«'  For  it  has  cow  d;«v  better  part  of  man."  M.-vlone. 

K  4  Yet 
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Yet  Tuch  is  now  tlie  duke's  condition^. 
That  he  mifconftrues  all  that  you  have  done  : 
The  duke  is  humourous ;  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  fuits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  fpeak  of  ^. 

Orl.  I  thank  you,  fir  :  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this  ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 
That  here  was  at  tlie  wreftling  ? 

LeBeau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  man- 
ners ; 

But  yet,  indeed,  the  fmaller^  is  his  daughter: 

The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banifh'd  duke. 

And  here  detain'd  by  her  ufurping  uncle. 

To  keep  his  daughter  company  ;  whofe  loves 

Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  fillers. 

But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 

Hath  ta'en  dilpleafure  'gainft  his  gentle  niece  ; 

Grounded  upon  no  other  argument. 

But  that  the  people  praife  her  for  her  virtues. 

And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  fake  ; 

And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainil  the  lady 

Will  fudenly  break  forth. — Sir,  fare  you  well; 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

I  ftiall  defire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

6  — -  the  dukes  condition,]  The  word  condition  means  charader,  tem- 
per, difpofition.  So  Anthonio,  the  merchant  of  Venice,  is  called  by  his 
friend  the  beJi-condition''dman,  Johnson. 

7  —  than  me  to  fpeak  of.']  The  old  copy  has — than  /.  Correded  by 
Mr.  Rowe.    Ma  lone. 

8  —  the  fmaller— ]  The  old  copy  reads — the  taller,  St E evens. 
For  the  emendation  now  made  the  preient  editor  is  anfwerable.  Some 

change  is  abfolutely  necelTary  ,  for  Rofalind,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  ex- 
prefsly  fays  that  /he  is  *'  more  than  common  talJy  '  and  affigns  that  as 
a  reafon  for  her  afluming  the  drefs  of  a  man,  while  her  coufin  Celia 
retained  her  female  apparel.  Again,  in  Ad  IV.  fc.  iii.  Celia  is  de- 
fcribed  by  thefe  words — "  the  woman  /iw,  and  browner  than  her  bro- 
ther;'' i.e.  Rofalind.  Mr.  Pope  reads — '<  the  Jhorter  is  his  daughter  j" 
which  has  been  admitted  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions  :  but  furely 
Jhorter  and  taller  could  never  have  been  confounded  by  either  the  eye  or 
the  ear.  Theprefent  emendation,  it  is  hoped,  has  a  preferable  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  text,  as  being  much  nearer  to  the  corrupted  reading. 

Malonx. 
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OrL  I  reft  much  bounden  to  you  :  fare  you  well  I 

\^Exit  Le  Beau. 
Thus  muft  I  from  the  fmoke  into  the  fmother ; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother : — 
But  heavenly  Rofalind  !    .  \^Exit» 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind, 

Cel.  Why,  coufm  ;  why,  Rofalind  ; — Cupid  have  mer- 
cy ! — Not  a  word  ? 

Rof.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  caft  away 
upon  curs,  throw  fome  of  them  at  me ;  come,  lame  m« 
withreafons. 

Rof.  Then  there  were  two  coufms  laid  up ;  when  the 
one  fhould  be  lamed  with  reafons,  and'  the  other  mad 
without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 

Rof.  No,  fome  of  it  is  for  my  child's  father':  O,  how 
full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world  1 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  coufm,  thrown  upon  thee  in 
holyday  foolery  ;  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our 
very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Rof.  I  could  lhake  them  off  my  coat ;  thefe  burs  are  in. 
my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

Rof.  I  would  try ;  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him. 
Cel.  Come,  come,  wreftle  with  thy  afFe(5lions. 
Rof  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wreftler  than 
myfelf. 

Cel.  O,  a  good  wifh  upon  you  !  you  will  try  in  time, 
in  defpight  of  a  fall. — But,  turning  thefe  jefts  out  of  fer- 
vice,  let  us  talk  in  good  earneft:  Is  it  poiTible  on  fuch  a 

9  — -  for  my  cbiltTs  father  ;  j  i.  e.  for  him  whom  I  hope  to  marry, 
and  hav«  children  by.  Thsobalp* 

fuddc* 
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fudden  you  fhould  fall  into  fo  ftrong  a  liking  with  old  (ir 

Rowland's  youngeft  fon  ? 

Rof,  The  duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  enfue,  that  you  fhould  love  his 
fon  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chafe  I  fhould  hate  him, 
for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly  ;  yet  I  hate  not  Or- 
lando. 

Rof,  No,  faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  fake. 

Cel.  Why  fhould  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deferve  well  *  ? 
Enter  Frederick,  nx)ith  Lords. 

Rof.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love  him, 
becaufe  I  do  : — Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Duke  F.  Miftrefs,  difpatch  you  with  your  fafeft  hafte. 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Roj.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F.  You,  coufm  : 
Within  thefe  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'ft  found 
So  near  our  publick  court  as  twenty  miles. 
Thou  dieft  for  it. 

Rof.  I  do  befeech  your  grace. 
Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me  : 
If  with  myfelf  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  defires ; 

I  By  this  kind  of  cbafey"]  That  is,  by  this  way  of  fdloiving  the  ar- 
gument. Dear  is  ufed  by  Shakfpcare  in  a  double  fenfe,  far  he/oved,  and 
for  burtfulf  bared,  baleful.  Both  fenfes  are  authorifed,  and  both  drawn 
from  etymology  •  but  properly,  beloved  is  dear,  and  bateful  is  dert» 
Rofalind  ufes  dearly  in  the  good,  and  Celia  in  the  bad  fenfe.  Johnson. 

2-  Why  fhould  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deferve  ivell  Cclia  anfwers  Ro- 
falind, (who  had  defired  her  "  not  to  hate  Orlando,  for  her  fake,")  as 
if  Hie  had  faid— love  him,  for  my  fake to  wliich  the  former  replies. 

Why  (hould  I  not  [i.  c.  love  him]  ?  So,  in  the  following  paflage,  in 
King  Henry  VIJI. 

«<  — —  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  Icaft 
Sharply  negleded  ?" 
urcontentn^d  muft  be  underftood  as  if  the  author  had  written— nof  con- 
temned j  otherwife  the  fubfequent  words  would  convey  a  meaning  diredt- 
Jy  contrary  to  what  the  fpeakcr  intends.  Malone. 
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If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantick, 
(As  I  do  truft,  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never,  fo  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn. 
Did  I  offend  your  highnefs. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors  ; 
If  their  purgation  did  confiil  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itfelf : — ■ 
Let  it  fuffice  thee,  that  I  trull  thee  not. 

Ro/.  Yet  your  miibuft  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihoods  depend. 

Dide  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter,  there's  enough. 

Ro/.  So  was  I,  when  your  highnefs  took  his  dukedom  ; 
So  was  I,  when  your  highnefs  banilh'd  him  : 
Treafon  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends. 
What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor  : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  miftake  me  not  fo  much. 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  fovereign,  hear  me  fpeak. 

Duh  F,  Ay,  Celia  ;  we  ftay'd  her  for  your  fake, 
Elfe  had  llie  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  Hay, 
It  was  your  pleafure,  and  your  own  remorfe  ; 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her. 
But  now  I  know  her  :  if  flie  be  a  traitor. 
Why  fo  am  I ;  we  Hill  have  Hept  together, 
Rofe  at  an  inftant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together  ; 
And  wherefoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  fwans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  infeperable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  fubtle  for  thee  ;  and  her  fmoothnefs. 
Her  very  filence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  Ihe  robs  thee  of  thy  name  ; 
And  thou  wilt  fhow  more  bright,  and  feem  more  vir- 
tuous ^, 


3  j4nd  thou  iv'iU Jho'W  more  hrlgbt,  and  feem  more  virtuouSfl  When 
(he was  feen  alone,  fhe  would  be  more  noted.  Johnson. 

When 
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When  fhe  is  gone  :  then  open  not  thy  lips  ; 

Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 

Which  I  have  paft  upon  her  ;  fhe  is  banifli'd. 

CeL  Pronounce  that  fentence  then  on  me,  my  liege  ; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool : — You,  niece,  provide  yourfelf. 
If  you  out-ftay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatnefs  of  my  word,  you  die. 

\_Exeunt  Duke  Fred,  and  Lords^ 

Cel.  O  my  poor  Rofalind  !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  t  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Rof.  1  have  more  caufe. 

Cel,  Thou  haft  not,  coufm  ; 
Pr'ythee,  be  cheerful :  know'ft  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banifh'd  me  his  daughter  ? 

Rof.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No  ?  hath  not  ?  Rofalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one  ♦  : 
Shall  we  be  funder'd  ?  fhall  we  part,  fweet  girl? 
No  ;  let  my  father  feek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devife  with  me,  how  we  may  fly. 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  feek  to  take  your  change  upon  you  5, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourfelf,  and  leave  me  out ; 
Jor,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  forrows  pale. 
Say  what  thou  canft,  Pll  go  along  with  thee. 

Rof,  Why,  whither  lhall  we  go  ? 

CeL  To  feek  my  uncle  in  the  foreft  of  Arden. 

Rof.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  fo  far? 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  fooner  than  gold. 

4  Ml        Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 

Wbkh  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one  ;]  The  fcnfe  of  the 
eftablifhed  text  [which  Dr.  Warburton  changed  to — teacheth  me — ]  is 
not  remote  or  obfcure.  Where  would  be  the  abfurdity  of  faying,  Tou 
inozu  not  the  laiv  luhicb  teaches  you  to  do  right  ?  Johnson. 

5  — to  take  your  change  upon  youy]  i.  e.  to  take  your  change  orreverfe 
tf  furtune  upon  yourfelf,  without  any  aid  or  participation.  Maloni. 

CeL 
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Cel,  V\\  put  myfelf  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  fmirch  my  face  ^  ; 
The  like  do  you  ;  fo  fhall  we  pafs  along. 
And  never  ftir  aflailants. 

Rof.  Were  it  not  better, 
Becaufe  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  fuit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-ax  ^  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-fpear  in  my  hand  ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will) 
We'll  have  a  fwalhing  and  a  martial  outfide  ^  ; 
As  many  other  mannifh  cowards  have. 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  femblances. 

Cel,  What  fhall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  ? 

Rof.  I'll  have  no  worfe  a  name  than  Jove's  own  page  ; 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganimed, 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  ftate ; 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Rcf  But,  coufm,  what  if  we  afTay'd  to  Ileal 
The  clownirti  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me  y 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him  :  Let's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together  ; 
Deviie  t^e  fitteft  time,  and  fafeft  way 
To  hide  us  from  purfuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight :  Now  go  we  in  content  *  ; 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banifhment^ 

j^nd  ivitb  a  kind  of  umber  fmirch  my  face',"]  Umber  is  a  du/ky 
yellow-coloured  earth,  brought  from  Umbria  in  Italy.  See  a  note  on 
**  the  umber'd  fireS)'^  in  K.  Henry  V,  A<51  III.  Malone. 

7       curtle-axe,']  ox  cut  lace,  a  broad  fword.  Johnson. 

^  —  a  fwafliing  <2«rf  <z  martial  outfide 'j"]  A  Jioajhing  outfide  is  an 
appearance  of  noify,  bullying  valour.  Sivajhing  blow  is  ufed  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Steevens. 

*  Nou  go  we  in  content^']  The  old  copy  reads — Now  go  in  ive  con- 
tent. Correded  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  I  am  not  fure  that 
the  tranfpofition  is  neceflary.  Our  author  might  have,  ufed  content  as 
^  adjedive.  Malomx. 

4  ACT 
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ACT    II.     SCENE  1. 

The  for  eft  of  Arden. 
Enter  Duke  fenior,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  in  the 
drefs  of  forefters. 
Duke  S.  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  cuftom  made  this  life  more  fweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  thefe  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam 
The  feafons*  difference  ;  as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlifh  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  flirink  with  cold,  I  fmile,  and  fay, — 
This  is  no  flattery  :  thefe  are  counfellors 
That  feelingly  perfuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  adverfity; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head*  : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  publick  haunt, 

I  Here  feel  nve  but  the  peralty  of  Adam^']  The  old  copy  reads— ;70f 
the  penalty.  The  emendation  is  Mr.Theobald's.  "  But  and  not  (he  ob- 
ferves,)  arc  often  confounded  in  the  old  editions.  The  being  fenfible  of  the 
Icafons' difference,  (he  adds)  was  the  penalty  alluded  to,  which  the  Duke 
acknowledges,      feelingly  pcrfuades  him  what  he  is." 

As  nrjt  has  here  taken  the  place  of  but,  fo,  in  CyriolanuSf  Aft  II. 
fc.  iii.  lut  is  printed  inftead  of  not : 

*'  Cor.  Ay,  but  mine  own  defirc. 

l.Cit.  How!  ner  your  own  defire  ?"  Malone. 

i  Which,  like  the  tcaJ,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jeiuel  in  bis  head  ;]  It  was  the  current  opinion 
in  Shakfpeare's  time,  that  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad  was  to  be  found  a 
ftone,  or  pearl,  to  which  great  virtues  were  afcribed.  This  ftone  ha« 
been  often  fought,  but  nothing  has  been  found  more  than  accidental  or 
perhaps  morbid  indurations  of  the  fkull.  Johnson. 

In  a  book  called  A  Green  Fcrtji,  or  a  Natural  Hijlory,  Sec.  by  John 
Maplett,  1567,  is  the  following  account  of  this  imaginary  gem :  "  In 
this  ftone  is  apparently  fcene  verie  often  the  verie  forme  of  a  tode,  with 
defpotted  and  coloured  feete,  but  thofe  uglyc  and  defufedly.  It  is  avail- 
able agaiuft  envenoming."  Pliny,  in  the  32d  book  of  his  Nat.  Hijltry, 
afcribes  many  wonderful  qualities  to  a  bone  found  in  the  right  fide  of  a 
toadf  but  makes  no  mention  of  any  gem  in  its  head.  Steevens. 

Finds 
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Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  ftones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Ami.  I  would  not  change  it  ^  :  Happy  is  your  grace. 
That  can  tranflate  the  ftubbornnefs  of  fortune 
Into  fo  quiet  and  fo  fweet  a  ftile. 

Duke  S.  Come,  lhall  we  go  and  kill  us  venifon  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools  *, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  defert  city"*. 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads  ' 
Have  their  round  haunches  gorM. 

1 .  Lor^/.  Indeed,  my  lord. 
The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that  ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  fwears  you  do  more  ufurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banifh'd  you. 
To-day  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myfelf. 
Did  fteal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak     whofe  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  fequefter'd  Hag, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languifh  ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  iieav'd  forth  fuch  groans, 

3  I  ivould  not  charge  ;V:]  Mr.  Upton,  not  without  probability,  gives 
thefe  words  to  the  Duke,  and  makes  Amiens  begin  :  Happy  is  your 
grace.  Johnson. 

*  —  ^i>e  poor  i/^2/>p/f</ fools, J  See  Vol.  II.  p.  233,  n.*.  Malone. 

4  —  natl-ve  burghers  of  this  defert  f/V_y,]  In  Sidney"'!  Arcadia^  the 
deer  are  called  '<  the  wild  burgejfes  of  the  foreft."  Steevens. 

A  kindred  expreflion  is  found  in  Lodge's  Rojalynde^  1 590  : 
About  her  wond'ring  ftood 
The  citizens  o'  the  tuood.*^ 
Our  author  afterwards  ufes  this  very  phrafe  : 

<*  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greafy  citizens.'"  Malone, 
s  —        forked  beads]  i.  e.  with  arrows,  the  points  of  which  were 
tarbed.  Steevens. 

6  ■   '  as  be  lay  along 

Under  an  oaky  &c, 

"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 

«  That  wreathes  its  old  fantaftick  roots  fo  high, 

<*  His  liftlefs  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  Itretch, 

«<  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by."    Cray's  Elegy. 

Steiveni. 
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That  their  difcharge  did  ftretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almoft  to  burfting  ;  and  the  big  round  tears  ' 
CoursM  one  another  down  his  innocent  nofe 
In  piteous  chafe  :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  t]ie  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremeft  verge  of  the  fwift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Dtde  S.  But  what  faid  Jaques  ? 
Did  he  not  moralize  this  fpeftacle  ? 

I.  Lo)'£^.  O,  yes,  into  a  thoufand  fimiles, 
Firft,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needlefs  ftream*; 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'Ji  a  tejiamejit 
As  nvorldings  do,  gi'ving  thy  fum  of  more 
T 0  that  njohich  had  too  much  ^  :  Then,  being  there  alone. 
Left  and  abandonM  of  his  velvet  friends 
'Tis  right,  quoth  he  ;  thus  mifery  doth  part 
The  jiux  of  company  :  Anon,  a  carelefs  herd. 
Full  of  the  pafture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  ftays  to  greet  him  ;  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 
SnAjeep  on,  you  fat  and  greafy  citizens  ; 
'y/j  jufi  the  fajhion  :  IVherefore^do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 

7  .mm  the  big  round  tears  &c.]  It  is  faid  in  one  of  the  marginal  note* 
to  a  fimilar  palTage  in  the  13th  Song  of  Drayton's  Pclyolhiort,  that"  the 
hart  weepeth  at  his  dying  :  his  tears  are  held  to  be  precious  in  medi- 
cine."    St  E  EVENS. 

^  —  in  f^tf  needlefs  fir  earn  j]  The  ftream  that  wanted  not  fuch  a  fup- 
ply  of  moifture.    The  old  copy  has  into,  caught  probably  by  the  com- 
pofitor's  eye  from  the  line  above.    The  corredtion  was  made  by  Mr, 
Pope.  Malone. 

9  To  that  ivbicb  bad  too  much:]  Old  Copy— too  wt//.  Corredci 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

Shakfpeare  has  almoft  the  fame  thought  in  his  Lover  s  Complaint : 
u  _______  in  a  river—— 

**  Upon  whofe  weeping  margin  flie  was  fet, 
*<  Like  ufury,  applying  wet  to  wet." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Ad  V.  fc.  iv  : 
*<  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  fea, 

**  And  give  more  ftrength  fo  that  tuh'tch  bath  toowiucb,  Steet. 
t  ^  of  bis  velvet  friends  j]  The  old  copy  hAS  friend,    Corrciled  by 
Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 
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Thus  moft  inveaively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  country     city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life  :  fwearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  ufurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worfe. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up. 
In  their  affign'd  and  native  dwelling  place.  ^ 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation  ? 

2.  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  dommentmg 
Upon  the  fobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place  ; 
I  love  to  cope  him  ^  in  thefe  fuUen  fits> 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

I.  Lo)*ti.  I'll  bring  you  to  him  ftraight.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

J[  Room  in  the  Palace. 
"Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants » 
Duke  F.  Can  it  be  poflible,  that  no  man  faw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be  ;  fome  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  confent  and  fulFerance  in  this. 

1.  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  fee  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 
Saw  her  a-bed  ;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untreafur'd  of  their  miftrefs. 

2.  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynifh  clown''-,  at  whom  fo  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  alfo  miffing. 
Hefperia,  the  princefs'  gentlewoman, 

ConfefTes,  that  fhe  fecretly  o'er-heard 

*  The  body  of  country—]  Country  is  hefe  ufed  as  a  trifyllablci  So 
again,  in  Tivel/tb  Night : 

The  like  of  him.    Know'ft  thou  this  country?" 
The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  appears  to  have  been  utterly  ig- 
norant of  our  author's  phrafeology  and  metre,  reads — The  body  of  the 
country,  &c.  which  has  been  followed  by  all  the  fubfeqOent  editors. 

Malonb. 

3  —     cope  him']  To  encounter  him  ;  to  engage  with  him.  Johns. 

4  —  the  roynijh  clown,]  Roynijb  from  rogneux,  Fr.  mangy,  fcurvy. 
We  are  not  to  fuppofe  the  word  is  literally  employed  by  Shakfpeare,  buc 
in  the  fame  fenfe  that  the  French  ftill  ufe  carogne^  a  term  of  which  Mo- 
liere  is  not  very  fparing  in  fome  of  his  pieces.  Steevens. 

Vol.  III.  L  Your 
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Your  daughter  and  her  coufin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wreftler  ^ 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  finewy  Charles ; 
And  Ihe  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  furely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother  ;  fetch  that  gallant  hither  ; 
If  he  be  abfent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I'll  make  him  find  him  :  do  this  fuddenly  ; 
And  let  not  fearch  and  inquifition  quail  ^ 
To  bring  again  thefe  foolifh  runaways.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 
Before  Oliver's  Houfe. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting, 
OrL  Who's  there  ? 

Adam.  What!    my  yoang  mafter  ?  —  O,  my  gentle 
mafter, 

O,  my  fweet  mafter,  O  you  memory  ^ 

Of  old  fir  Rowland  1  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 

Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 

And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  ftrong,  and  valiant  ? 

Why  would  you  be  fo  fond  to  overcome 

The  bony  prifer*  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 

Your 

5^0/ the  wreftler]  Wrejiler  h  here  ufed  as  a  trlfyllable.  Maloke. 
•  —  quail]  To  quail  is  to  faintf  to  fink  into  dejection.    So,  in 
Cymbeline : 

"  ■■     .  m  ,  which  my  falfe  fpirits 
^M<227  to  remember."  Steevens. 
7  0^2w  memory— ]  Memory  ^ox  memorial,  Stekvens. 
So  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  (hewn)  the  word  was  frequently  ufed  by  our 
author's  contemporaries.  Malone. 

The  hony  prifer — ]  In  the  former  editions,  The  bonny  prifer.  We 
fhould  read— bony  prifer.    For  this  wreftler  is  charafterifed  for  his 
ftrength  and  bulk,  not  for  his  gaiety  or  good  humour.  Warburton. 
So  Milton:      Giants  cf  mighty  bone."  Johnson. 
So,  in  the  Romance  of  Syr  Degore,  bl.  I.  no  date  : 
This  is  a  man  all  for  the  none?, 
<*  For  he  is  a  man  of  great  bones.^^ 
Bonny y  however,  may  be  the  true  reading.  So,  in  K.  Henry  VI,  P.  II. 
Aft  V  :  "  Even  of  the  iowwy  beaft  he  lov'd  fo  well."  Steevens. 

4  The 
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Your  pralfe  is  come  too  fwiftly  home  before  you. 

Know  you  not,  mafter,  to  fome  kind  of  men  ^ 

Their  graces  ferve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 

No  more  do  yours  ;  your  virtues,  gentle  mailer. 

Are  fandlified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  I 

Or/.  V/hy,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Adam,  O  unhappy  youth. 
Come  not  within  thefe  doors  ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives  : 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother  ;  yet  the  fon — 
Yet  not  the  fon  ; — I  will  not  call  him  fon — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) 
Hath  heard  your  praifes  ;  and  this  night  he  nieans 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  ufe  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it  :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  olF : 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place     this  houfe  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl,  Why,  whither,  Adam,  would' ft  thou  have  me  ga  ) 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  fo  you  come  not  here. 

Orl,  What,  would'll  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food  ? 
Or,  with  a  bafe  and  boifterous  fword,  enforce 
A  thievifh  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  muft  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do  : 

The  word  iowny  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  novel  from  which  this 
play  of  As  you  like  it  is  taken.  I^s  likewife  much  ufed  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  northern  counties.  I  believe,  however,  botiy  to  be 
the  true  readings  Maloke. 

9  —  ro  fome  kind  of  men^  Old  Co^y—~Jeeme  kind.  Correcled  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malonz. 

'  'This  is  no  place,]  Place  here  fignifies  a  featy  a  manfion^  a  ref.dence. 
So,  in  the  firft  Book  of  Samuel:  Saul  fet  him  up  a  place^  and  is  gone 
down  to  Gilgal."  We  ftill  ufe  the  word  in  compound  with  another,  as 
— St.  James's /)/<7Cf,  Rathbone/>/t;ce  j  and  Croiby/>/jcf  in  K.  Richard 
in.  Sec.  Steevens. 

Our  auth  ,r  ufes  this  word  again  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  h\s  Lover  s  Com'^ 
plaint  :     Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place.'''' 

FlaSf  in  the  Welch  language,  fignifies  a  manfion-houfe.  Malone. 

L  2  Yet 
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Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can  ; 
I  rather  will  fubjed  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood*,  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  fo:  I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  fav'd  under  your  father. 
Which  I  did  llore,  to  be  my  foiler-nurfe. 
When  fervice  fliould  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed> 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  fparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  !  Here  is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  1  give  you  :  Let  me  be  your  fervant ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  ftrong  and  lufty  : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ^  ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbalhful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weaknefs  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lufty  winter, 
Frofty,  but  kindly  :  let  me  go  with  you  ; 
I'll  do  the  fervice  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  bufmefs  and  neceffities. 

Orl.  O  good  old  man  ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  conftant  fervice  of  the  antique  world. 
When  fervice  fweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  i 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fafhion  of  thefe  times. 
Where  none  will  fweat,  but  for  promotion  ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  fervice  up 
Even  with  the  having    \  it  is  not  fo  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'll  a  rotten  tree, 

»  ^  diverted  blood,]  Blood  turned  out  of  the  courfe  of  nature. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  our  author's  Lover""!  Complaint  : 

**  Sometimes  diverted,  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
«*  To  the  orbed  earth — Ma  lone. 
1  —  rebellious  liquors  in  my  ilocd  \\  That  is,  liquors  which  inflame 
the  blood  or  fenfual  paillons,  and  incite  them  to  rebel  againfl  Reafon* 
So,  in  Othello  : 

**  For  there's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here, 
**  That  commonly  re^e/j."  Malone. 
4-  Even  ivith  the  havirg ;]  Even  with  the promQtion  galnfd  by  fervice 
Is  fervice  extinguifhed.  Johnson* 

That 
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That  cannot  fo  much  as  a  blolTom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  huflDandry  : 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  fpent. 
We'll  light  upon  forae  fettled  low  content. 

Mamy  Matter,  goon;  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  laft  gafp,  with  truth  and  loyalty.— 
From  feventeen  years  '  till  now  almoll  fourfcore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  feventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  feek  ; 
But  at  fourfcore,  it  is  too  late  a  week  : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompence  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  matter's  debtor.  [^Exeuntf 

SCENE  IV, 

The  For  eft. 

Enter  Rosalind  in  bofs  cloafhs,   Celia  dreft  like  4 
Shepherdefs,  Touchstone. 

Rof,  O  Jupiter  !  how  weary  are  my  fpirits^  I 
Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  fpirits,  if  my  legs  were  not 
weary. 

Roj.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  difgrace  my  man's 
apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman  :  but  I  muft  comfort  the 
weaker  vefTel,  as  doublet  and  hofe  ought  to  fhow  itfelf 
courageous  to  petticoat ;  therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  1  cannot  go  no  further. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you,  than 

?  From  ftventten  years — ]  The  old  copy  reads— /ifi/fw^y.  The  cpr- 
TtOi'ion,  which  is  fully  fupportcd  by  the  concext,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Rowe.  Malone. 

6  0  Jupiter  !  how  weary  are  my  fpirits  /]  She  invokes  Jupiter,  be- 
caufe  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  always  in  good  fpirits.  So  afterwards  s 
*^  O  mofl  gentle  Jupiter  Jovial  man  was  a  common  phrafe  in 

our  author's  time.  One  of  Randolph's  plays  is  called  Aristippus, 
or  the  Jov  al  Philofopber  j  and  a  comedy  of  Broome's,  The  Jovial  Crewy 
or  the  Merry  Beggars*  The  old  copy  reads— how  merry.  The  emen- 
dation, which  the  context  and  the  clown's  reply  render  certain,  waa 
made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  Malone. 

!•  3  bear 
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bear  you  ^ :  yet  I  ftiould  bear  no  crofs     if  I  did  bear 

you  ;  for,  I  think  you  iiave  no  money  in  your  purfe. 

RoJ.  V/eli,  this  is  the  foreft  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  1  in  Arden  :  the  more  fool  I ;  when 
I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers 
muft  be  content. 

Rof,  Ay,  be  fo,  good  Touchftone  : — Look  you,  who 
comes  here  ;  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  folemn  talk. 
Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  fcorn  you  flill. 

^il.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'll  how  I  do  love  her  I 

Cor.  I  partly  guefs  ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

^il.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canll  not  guefs  ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  waft  as  true  a  lover. 
As  ever  figh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow  : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(  As  fure  I  think  did  never  man  love  fo,) 
How  many  adions  moft  ridiculous 
Haft  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantafy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thoufand  that  I  have  forgotten. 
.  Sil.  O,  thou  didft  then  ne'er  love  fo  heartily : 
If  thou  remember'ft  not  the  flighteft  folly  ^ 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  haft  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  haft  not  fat  as  I  do  now, 

7  — »  J  had  rath'.r  bear  with  you  than  bear  yp«.]  This  jingle  is  re- 
peated in  K.  Kickard  111 : 

«  You  mean  to  Uar  me,  not  to  bear  ivhh  me."    Ste evens, 

8  yet  I  Jhould  bear  no  crofs,]  A  crojs  was  a  piece  of  money  ftamped 
with  a  crcfi.  On  this  cur  author  is  perpetually  quibbling.  Steevens, 

9  If  tbou  remember Ji  not  the  f  igbtejl  felly]  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  from  this  paHage  Suckling  took  the  hint  of  his  fong  : 

Hontji  lo-ver^  ivhofce-ver. 

If  in  aJ'  tby  love  there  ever 

Pf^erc  one  noav^ring  tkoughty  if  tby  fame 

Were  not  Jlul  even,  fill  the  fame, 
**  Knoiv  thisy 
«  TLou  loz  f  amifs, 
**  jind  to  love  true, 

Tbou  niufl  begin  again f  and  love  anew,  &c,    John* son. 

Wearying 
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Wearying  thy  hearer*  in  thy  miftrefs'  praife. 

Thou  hall  not  lov'd  : 

Or  if  thou  haft  not  broke  from  company. 

Abruptly,  as  my  paffion  now  makes  me. 

Thou  haft  not  lov'd  :—0  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe ! 

[Exit  SiLVIUS* 

Rof,  Alas,  poor  fhepherd  !  Searching  of  thy  wound  % 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

T ouch.  And  I  mine  :  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love, 
I  broke  my  fword  upon  a  ftone,  and  bid  him  take  that  for 
coming  o'night  to  Jane  Smile  :  and  I  remember  the  kifT- 
ing  of  her  batlet  2,  and  the  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty 
chop'd  hands  had  milk'd :  and  I  remember  the  wooing 
of  a  peafcod  inftead  of  her  ;  from  whom  I  took  two  ^  cods, 
and,  giving  her  them  again,  faid  with  weeping  tears  5, 

*  Wearying  thy  hearer — ]  The  old  copy  has — luearing.  Correfted 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  I  am  not  fu  e  that  the  emendation  is 
neceflary,  though  it  ha.s  been  adopted  by  all  the  editors.  Malone. 

2  — o/thy  wound — ]  The  old  copy  h.z.t-^th(y  ivould.  The  latter 
word  was  corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  the  other  by  Mr. 
Rowe.  Malone. 

3  — hatlet-, — ]  The  anftrument  with  which  wafhers  beat  their  coarf$ 
cloaths.  Johnson. 

Old  Co^^—batler.    Correfted  in  the  fecond  folio.  Malonk, 

4  —  tioo  codsj']  For  codt  it  would  be  more  like  fenfe  to  read  peas^ 
which  having  the  fhape  of  pearls,  refembled  the  common  prefents  of 
lovers.  Johnson. 

In  a  fchedule  of  jewels  in  the  15th  vol.  of  Uymer's  FaderO)  we  find, 
*«  Item,  VNo  peaCcoddes  of  gold,  with  17  pearles."  Farmer. 

Pea/cods  was  the  ancient  term  Tor /)e<zi  as  they  are  brought  to  market. 
So,  in  The  Honejl Man'' s  Fortune j  by  B.  and  Fletcher  :  "  Shalt  feed  on 
delicates,  the  firft jsea/cc^/j,  ftrawberries."  Steevens. 

In  the  following  paflage,  however,  Touchftone's  prefent  certainly  fig- 
nifies  not  the  pea  but  the  ^o^/,  and  fo,  I  believe,  the  word  is  ufed  here. 
<<  He  [Richard  II.]  alfo  ufed  a  peafcod  branch  with  the  cods  open,  but 
the  peas  out,  as  it  is  upon  his  robe  in  his  monument  at  Weftminfter." 
Camden's  Remaines,  1614.  Here  we  fee  the  cods  and  not  the  peas  were 
v/orn.  Why  Shakfpeare  ufed  the  former  word  rather  than  pods,  which 
appears  to  have  had  the  fame  meaning,  is  obvious.  Malone. 

S  —  iveeping  tears f"]  A  ridiculous  expreflion  from  a  fonnetin  Lodge's 
Rofalynd,  the  novel  on  which  this  comedy  is  founde*!.  Itlikewife  occurs 
3n  the  old  anonymous  play  of  the  ViEiortes  of  K.  Henry  V,  Steevens. 

The  fame  expreflion  occurs  alfo  in  Lodge's  Doraflui  and  Fawnia,  on 
which  the  Wmter'i  Tale  is  founded.  Malone. 

L  4  ^ear 
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Wear  thefe  for  my  fake.  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run 
into  ftrange  capers  ;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  fo  is 
3.11  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly  ^. 

Rof  Thou  fpeak'ft  vvifer,  than  thou  art  Vare  of. 

Touch,  Nay,  I  {hall  ne*er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wit, 
till  I  break  my  Ihins  againft  it. 

Rof  Jove  !  Jove  !  this  ihepherd's  paflion  is  much  upon 
my  falhion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  fomething  ftale  with 
me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  queftion  yon  man. 
If  he  for  gold  w  ill  give  us  any  food  j 
\  faint  almoft  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla  ;  you,  clown  ! 

Rof  Peace,  fool  ;  he's  not  thy  kinfman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  fir. 

Cor.  Elfe  are  they  very  wretched. 

Rof  Peace,  I  fay  : — Good  even  to  you,  friend  ^* 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  fir,  and  to  you  all. 

Rof.  I  pr'ythee,  Ihepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold. 
Can  in  this  defert  place  buy  entertainment, 
Bring  us  where  we  may  reft  ourfelves,  and  feed  : 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  opprefs'd. 
And  faints  for  fuccour. 

Cor.  Fair  fir,  I  pity  her. 
And  wifli  for  her  fake,  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her  : 
But  I  am  fhepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  iheer  the  fleeces  that  I  graze  ; 
My  mafter  is  of  churl ifh  difpofition. 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 

6  yb  h  all  nature  In  love  mortal  \n  folly. '\  This  exprefTion  I  do  not 
well  underftand.  In  the  middle  counties,  mortal,  from  mort,  a  great 
quantity,  is  ufed  as  a  particle  of  amplification  ;  mortal  tall,  mortal  little. 
Of  this  fenfe  I  believe  Shakfpeare  takes  advantage  to  produce  one  of  his 
darling  equivocations.  Thus  the  meaning  will  be,  Jo  is  all  nature  in 
love  vihounding  in  folly.  Johnson. 

7  to  you,  friend.]  The  old  copy  reads — to  your  friend.  Correiled 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

By 


\ 
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By  doing  deeds  of  hofpitality  : 
Befides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  fale,  and  at  our  fneep-cote  now. 
By  reafon  of  his  abfence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on  ;  but  what  is,  come  fee. 
And  in  my  voice  moft  welcome  lhall  you  be  ^. 

Rof.  What  is  he,  that  fhall  buy  his  flock  and  pafture  ? 

Cor.  That  young  fwain,  that  you  faw  liere  but  erewhile. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Rof,  I  pray  thee,  if  it  ftand  with  honelly. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  paflure,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  flialt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages  :  1  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  could  walte  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.  Affuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  fold  : 
Go  with  me  ;  if  you  like,  upon  report. 
The  foil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 

And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  fuddenly.  \ExeuntH 
SCENE  V. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Amiens,  Jaqjjes,  and  Others^ 

SONG. 
Ami.    Under  the  green'Txiood  tree 
Who  lo'ves  to  lie  ivith  me. 
And  tune  ^  his  merry  note 
JJnto  the  fnjo&et  bird^s  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  ; 
Here  Jhall  he  fee 
I  No  enemy. 

But     inter  and  rough  uu  eat  her. 

*  And  in  my  voice  moft  ivelcome  Jhall  you  6e.']  In  my  voice,  as  far  as 
I  have  a  voice  or  vote,  as  far  as  I  have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. 

Johnson* 

9  And  tune — ]  The  old  copy  has  fume.  Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope, 
So,  in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verova  : 

"  And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  note 

**  Tune  my  diftrefles,  and  record  my  woes."  Malone. 

7h- 
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Jaq.  More,  more,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monfieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.  I  can 
fuck  melancholy  out  of  a  fong,  as  a  weazel  fucks  eggs  : 
More,  1  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged*;  I  know,  I  cannot  pleafe 
you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  defire  you  to  pleafe  me,  I  do  defire  you 
to  fmg  :  Come,  more;  another  ftanza;  Call  you  them 
ftanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monfieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe  me 
nothing  :  Will  you  fmg  ? 

Ami.  More  at  your  requell,  than  to  pleafe  myfelf. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  1  thank  any  man,  I'll  thank 
you  :  but  that  they  call  compliment,  is  like  the  encounter 
of  two  dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily, 
raethinks,  I  have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me 
the  beggarly  thanks.  Come,  fing  ;  and  you  that  will  not, 
hold  your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I'll  end  the  fong. — Sirs,  cover  the  while; 
the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree : — he  hath  been  all 
this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He 
is  too  difputable  *  for  my  company  :  I  think  of  as  many 
matters  as  he  ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks,  aad  make  no 
boaftofthem.    Come,  warble,  come. 

SONG. 
Who  doth  arnhition  Jhun,       [All  together  here.] 
And  loues  to  Hue  i*  the fun'^y 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleased  ivith  uuhat  he  gets, 

t  _  jfry  vo'ict  is  ragged  j ]  i.  c.  broken,  and  unequal.  Mr.  Rowc 
and  the  fubfcqucnt  editors  read — rugged.  Our  author's  term  is  yetufcd, 
it  I  millake  not,  among  fingers.  In  Cymbeline  he  fpeaks  of  the  fnatcbfs 
of  the  voice.  Malone. 

i  —  difputable — ]  for  difputatious,  Maloke. 

3  —  to  ifje  V  the  fun,]  To  live  V  the  fun,  is  to  labour  and  fweat 
in  the  e^e  of  Phabus,"  or,  vitam  agere  fub  dio,  Toll£t. 

Come 
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Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  ; 

Here  /hall  he  fee 

No  enemy. 
But  ^winter  and  rough  iveather, 

Jaq.  I'll  give  you  a  verfe  to  this  note,  that  I  made 
yellerday  in  dcfpight  of  my  invention. 
Ami,  And  I'll  fing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  : 

If  it  do  come  to  pafs, 
^hat  any  7nan  turn  afs, 
^  Leaguing  his  nvealth  and  eafe, 
A  ft ub born  nuill  to  pleafe. 
Due  ad  me,  due  ad  me,  due  ad  me% 
Here  pall  he  fee 
Grofs  fools  as  he 
An  if  he  ivill  come  to  me. 

Ami. 

4  If  it  do  come  to  pafs, 
'That  any  man  turn  afs, 
Lea'ving  bis  ivealtb  and  eafe, 
A  Jiubborn  ivitl  to  pleafe, 
Due  ad  me,  due  ad  me,  due  ad  me ; 
Here  pall  ke  fee 

Grofs  fools  as  he,  &c.]  See  HoR.  Serm.  L.  II.  fat.  ill. 

Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quifc[uis 
Ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  amiore  j 
Quifquis  luxuria  triltive  fuperftitione, 
Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet :  Hue  proprlus  me, 
Dum  docec  infanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite»  Malone. 
For  Ducdame  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  very  acutely  and  judiciouily,  reads  due 
ad  me.  That  is,  bring  him  to  me*  Johnson. 

If  £)«f  fli/ were  right,  Amiens  would  not  have  a/ked  Its  meaning, 
and  been  put  off  with  "  a  Greek  invocation.''''  It  is  evidently  a  word  coin- 
ed for  the  nonce.    We  have  here,  as  Butler  fays,  **  One  for  fenfe,  and 
one  for  r^_ywf."— Indeed  we  m\i^h.?LVt  z  double  rhyme or  this  ftanza 
cannot  well  be  fung  to  the  fame  tune  with  the  former.    I  read  thus; 
Ducdame,  Ducdame,  Ducdame, 
«  Here  fliall  he  fee 
*<  Grofs  fools  as  he, 
**  An'  if  he  will  come  to  Ami,'''' 
i.  e«  to  Amiens.    Jai^ues  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  himfelf.  Farmxr. 

Due 
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Jmi.  What's  that  ^uc  ad  me  P 

Jaq,  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  circle. 
I'll  go  fleep  if  I  can  ;  if  I  cannot,  I'll  rail  againft  all  the 
firft-born  of  Egypt5. 

Jyni,  And  I'll  go  feek  the  duke  ;  his  banquet  is  pre- 
pared, \_Exeunt  Jeuerallj, 

SCENE  VI. 

Another  fart  of  the  foreft. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  mailer,  I  can  go  no  farther :  O3  I  die  for 
food  !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  meafure  out  my  grave.  Fare- 
wel,  kind  mafter. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart  in  thee  ? 
Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little  ;  cheer  thyfelf  a  little  :  If 
this  uncouth  forefl  yield  any  thing  favage,  I  will  either 
be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit 
is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  For  my  fake  be  com- 
fortable ;  hold  death  a  while  at  the  arm's  end  :  I  will  be 
here  with  thee  prefently  ;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not  r^me- 
thing  to  eat,  1  11  give  thee  leave  to  die  :  but  if  thou  a  . eft 
before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well 
faid  !  thoja  look'ft  cheerly  :  and  I'll  be  with  thee  quickly. 

Due  ad  me  feems  to  be  a  plain  allufion  to  the  burthen  of  Amiens's 
fong  :  Come  hither^  come  hithery  come  bitter.  That  Amiens»  who  is  a 
courtier,  Hiould  not  underftand  Latin,  or  be  perfuaded  it  was  Greek,  is 
jio  great  matter  for  wonder. 

An  anonynious  correfpondent  propofes  to  read — Hue  ad  me. 
In  confirmation  of  the  old  reading,  \^Ducdan:e'\  Dr.  Farmer  obferves 
to  me,  that,  being  at  a  houfe  not  far  from  Cambridge,  when  news  was 
brought  that  file  hen-rooft  was  robbed,  a  facecious  old  Tquire  who  was 
prefe-  t,  immediately  fungthe  following  ftanza,  which  has  an  odd  coin- 
cidence with  the  ditty  or  Jaques  : 

*'  Dame,  what  makes  your  ducks  to  die  ? 

ducki  duck,  d..ck. 
<'  Dame,  what  m^ikes  your  chicks  to  cry  ? 

*'  chuck,  chuck,  chuck.*'   Steevens. 

5  -—thejiiji  born  of  Egypt.'\  A  proverbial  exprelfton  fjr  h'gh-born 
perfons.  Johnson. 

Yet 
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Yet  thou  lieft  in  the  bleak  air :  Come,  I  will  bear  thee 
to  fome  Ihelter ;  and  thou  lhalt  not  die  for  lack  of  a  din- 
ner, if  there  live  any  thing  in  this  defert.  Cheerly,  good 
Adam!  [Exeuat. 
SCENE  Vil. 

Another  part  of  the  foreji, 

A  table  fet  out.    Enter  Duke  Senior y  Amiens,  Lards, 

and  Others, 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beafl ; 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

I.  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence  ; 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  fong. 

DukeS.  If  he,  compad  of  jars  ^,  grow  mufical. 
We  lhall  have  Ihortly  difcord  in  the  fpheres : — 
Go,  feekhim  ;  tell  him,  I  would  fpeak  with  him. 
Enter  Jaqj/es. 

1.  Lord.  He  faves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monfieur  !  what  a  life  is  this. 
That  your  friends  muft  woo  your  company  ? 
What !  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool ! — I  met  a  fool  i*  the  forefl, 
A  motley  fool ; — a  miferable  world  ~  ! — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down,  and  bafk'd  him  in  the  fun. 
And  raird  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 
In  good  fet  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
Good-morrow,  fool,  quoth  I  :  No,  fir,  quoth  he. 
Call  me  not  fool,  till  hea-ven  hath  fent  me  fortune  ^  : 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lullre  eye, 

6  — compaB  of  jar%y'\  i.e.  made  up  of  difcords.  Shakfpeare  elfe- 
where  fays,  compact  of  credit,  for  made  up  of  credulity .  Steevens. 

7  A  motley  fool  j — a  miferalle  world  !J  A  miferable  ivorld  is  a  pa- 
renthetical exclamation,  frequent  among  melancholy  men,  and  natural 
to  Jaques  at  the  fight  of  a  fool,  or  at  the  hearing  of  refledtioas  on  the 
fragility  of  life.  Johnson. 

—  till  heaven  hath  fent  me  fortune  :]  Alluding  to  the  common  fay- 
ing, that  foois  are  Fortune's  favourites.  Malons. 

Says, 
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Says,  very  wifely,  //  is  ten  0* clock  : 
nus  ive  may  fee,  quoth  he,  ^onv  the  luorld  ivags  : 
"iTis  but  an  hour  ago,  Jlnce  it  nvas  nine  ; 
jind  after  one  hour  more,  't<will  be  ele-uen  ; 
And fo,  from  hour  to  hour,  ixe  ripe^  and  ripe. 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  'we  rot,  and  roti 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  (hould  be  fo  deep-contemplative  ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  fans  intermifiion. 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool  ! 
A  worthy  fool !  Motley's  the  only  wear  9. 
Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this  ? 

yaq.  O  worthy  fool  l^One  that  hath  been  a  courtier ; 
And  fays,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain,—- 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder-bifket 
After  a  voyage, — he  hath  ftrange  places  cramm'd 
With  obfervation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms :« — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat* 

Duke  S.  Thou  Ihalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  fuit ' ; 
Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Gf  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wife.    I  muft  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind  *, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  pleafe  ;  for  fo  fools  have  : 
And  they  that  are  moft  gauled  with  my  folly. 
They  moft  muft  laugh  :  And  why,  fir,  muft  they  fo  ? 
The  ^hy  is  plain  as  way  to  parilh  church  : 

9  Motley's  'the  only  wear,"]  A  mot  Icy ,  or  a  particoloured  coat  V(as 
anciently  the  drefs  of  a  fool.  Steevkns. 

'  — cw/yfuitj]  Suit  mtzns petition,  \  htV\tvt,  not  drefs.  Johnson. 

The  poet  meant  a  quibble.  So  A61  V  :  «  Not  out  of  your  apparelf 
but  out  of  your/«;V.  Steevens. 

3-  mm.  as  large  a  c  harter  as  the  ivind,"]  So,  In  K.  Hevry  V : 

**  The  'windi  that  f-&fJfrfe/'V libertine,  is  ftiU.''  Malon£. 

He, 
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He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wifely  hit. 

Doth  very  foplifhly,  although  he  fmart. 

Not  to  feem  fenfelefs  ^  of  the  bob  :  if  not  *, 

The  wife  man's  folly  is'anatomiz'd 

Even  by  the  fquand'ring  glances  of  the  fool. 

Inveft  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave 

To  fpeak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 

Cleanfe  the  foul  body  of  the  infe6led  world, 

Tf  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee  !  I  can  tell  what  thou  would*fl  do. 
Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but  good  ? 
Duie.  S.  Moft  mifchievous  foul  fm,  in  chiding  iin ; 

For  thou  thyfelf  haft  been  a  libertine. 

As  fenfual  as  the  brutifh  fting  5  itfelf ; 

And  all  the  emboffed  fores,  and  headed  evils. 

That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  haft  caught, 

Would'ft  thou  difgprge  into  the  general  world. 
yaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 

That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hagely  as  the  fea. 

Till  that  the  very  very  ^  means  do  ebb  ? 

What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 

When  that  I  fay.  The  city-woman  bears 

The  coft  of  princes  on  unworthy  fhoulders  ? 

Who  can  come  in,  and  fay,  that  I  mean  her. 

When  fuch  a  one  as  Ihe,  fuch  is  her  neighbour  ? 

Or  what  is  he  of  bafeft  fundlion, 

3  Not  to  feem  fenfelefs-—']  The  words  Not  to,  which  are  wanting  la 
the  old  copy  to  complete  both  the  metre  and  fenfe,  were  added  by 
Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

4  — if  not,  &c.]  Unlefs  men  have  the  prudence  not  to  appear  touch- 
ed with  the  farcafms  of  a  jefter,  they  fubjeil  themfelves  to  his  power, 
and  the  wife  man  will  have  his  folly  anatomifed,  that  is  diJfcBed  and  laid 
9pen  by  the  fquanderir.g  glances  or  random  jhcts  of  a  fool.  Johnson. 

5  yli  fenfual  as  the  brutifh  ^\ng — ]  So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^eetij  b.  i\ 
c.  8  :  "A  henrd  of  bulls  whom  kindly  rage  doth  fiing." 

Again  :      As  if  that  hunger's  point,  or  Venus  fiirg. 

Had  them  enrag'd.''  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Again,  in  Othello:  *«  mour  carnal  flings,  our  unblttcd  lufts.'* 

Steevens. 

6  Till  that  the  very  wry—]  The  old  copy  reads— wtftfry  very.  Cor- 
refted  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

That 
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That  fays,  his  bravety  is  not  on  my  coft, 

(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  fuits 

His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  fpeech  ? 

There  then*  ;  How  then  ?  What  then  ?  Let  me  fee  whereiii 

My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him  :  if  it  do  him  right. 

Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himfelf ;  if  he  be  free. 

Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goofe  flies, 

UnclaimM  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

jE'«/^r  Orl  A N  DO,  'with  his  fnvord  draucn, 

Orl,  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

jfaq^.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

OvL  Nor  fhalt  not,  till  neceffity  be  ferv'd. 

"Jaq,  Of  what  kind  fhould  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  boldcn'd,  man,  by  thy  diftrefs ; 
Or  elfe  a  rude  defpifer  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  feem'ft  fo  empty  ? 

Orl.  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  firft  ;  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  diftrefs  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  (how 
Of  fmooth  civility  :  yet  am  I  in-la^^d  bred. 
And  know  fome  nurture  ^  :  But  forbear,  I  fay  ; 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, , 
Till  I  and  my  airairs  are  anfwered. 

ya^.  An  you  will  not  be  anfwer'd  with  reafon,  I 
muft  die. 

Duh  Si  What  would  you  have  ?  Your  gentlenefs  fhall 
foice. 

More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentlenefs. 
Or/.  I  almoft  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 
Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table> 
Or/.  Speak  you  fo  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you  ; 

I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  favage  here  ; 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  ftern  commandment :  But  whate'er  you  are. 

That  in  this  defert  inaccelfible. 

Under  the  lhade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

*  There  then-, — ]  I  believe  we  fhould  read — TFberethen}  So,  In 
Ctiello  ;      What  then  ?  How  then  ?  Where's  fatisfadion  ?"  M alone. 
7  — y<?w*  nurture  :]  Nurture  \^  education,  Steevi:ns. 

Lofc 
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Lofe  and  negledt  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church  ; 
If  ever  fat  at  any  good  man's  feaft  ; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  vvip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied  ; 
Let  gentlenefs  my  ftrong  enforcement  be  : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blulh,  and  hide  my  fword. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it,  that  v/e  have  feen  better  days  ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  beenknoll'd  to  church  ; 
And  fat  at  good  men's  feafts ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  facred  pity  hath  engender' d  : 
And  therefore  fit  you  down  in  gentlenefs. 
And  take  upon  command^  what  help  we  have 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  miniller'd. 

Or/.  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food  9.    There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  frep 
Limp'd  in  pure  love  ;  till  he  be  firft  fuffic'd, — 
Opprefs'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age,  'and  hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out. 
And  we  will  nothing  waile  till  you  return. 

Orl.  I  thank  ye  ;  and  be  blefs'd  for  your  good  com 
fort !  [Exu 

Duke  S.  Thou  feeft,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy  : 
This  wide  and  univerfal  theatre 
Prefents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  fcene 
Wherein  we  play  in  . 

Ja^.  All  the  world's  a  Hage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 

8  — «/>(?«  command]  is  at  your  own  fowwaw^i.  Steevens. 

9  Whiles,  like  a  doe,  1  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
jind  ginje  it  food.]  So,  in  Femts  and  Adonis  ; 

'<  Like  a  milch  dve^  whole  fwelling  dugs  do  ake, 
Hafting  to  pcd  her  faivn."''    {Vt  alone.. 
'  TVberein  ive  play  in.]  I'hus  the  old  copy.    Mr.  Pcpc  more  cor 
really  reads — ivbe/ eiri  iveplay,    St f  e  ve n  s. 
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And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  afts  being  feven  ages  ^.    At  firft,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurfe's  arms  : 
Then,  the  whining  fchool-boy,  with  his  fatchel. 
And  fhining  morning  face,  creeping  like  fnail 
Unwillingly  to  fchool :  And  then,  the  lover  ; 
Sighing  like  furnace  ^,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  miftrefs'  eye-brow  :  Then,  a  foldier  ; 
Full  of  Urange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard*. 

Jealous 

*  His  aHs  le'ing  feven  ages.]  Dr.  Warburton  boldly  afl*erts  that  this 
was  *'  no  unufual  divilion  of  a  play  before  our  author's  time.*'  One  of 
Chapman's  plays  (Tivo  iv'tje  Men  and  all  the  reji  Fools)  is  indeed 
in  feven  ads.  Ihis,  however,  is  the  only  dramatick  piece  that  I 
have  found  fo  divided.  But  furely  it  is  not  neceflary  to  fuppofe 
that  our  author  alluded  here  to  any  fuch  preclfe  divilion  of  the  dra- 
ma. His  comparifons  feldom  run  on  four  feet.  It  was  fufficient  for 
him  that  a  play  was  diftributed  into  fe-veral  afts,  and  that  human  life, 
long  before  his  time,  had  been  divided  into  fe'ven  periods.  In  the  7rea» 
fury  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  1613,  Proclus,  a  Greek  author,  is 
faid  to  have  divided  the  life-time  of  man  into  SEVEN  agesj  overeachof 
which  one  of  the  feven  planets  was  fuppofed  to  rule.  The  first  age 
is  called  Infancy^  containing  the  fpace  of  foure  yeares. — The  second 
AGE  continueth  ten  years,  untill  he  attaine  to  the  yeares  of  fourteene  : 
this  age  is  called  Childhood. — The  third  ace  confifteth  of  eight 
yeares,  being  named  by  our  auncients  Adolefcencie  or  Touthbood ;  and  it 
lafteth  from  fourteene,  till  two  and  twenty  yeares  be  fully  compleate.— « 
The  FOURTH  AGE  paceth  on,  till  a  man  have  accompliflied  two  and 
fortie  yeares,  and  is  tearmed  Young  Manhood. —The.  riFT  age, 
n^mtA  Mature  Manhoody  hath  (according  to  the  faid  authour)  fifteenc 
ycjres  of  continuance,  and  therefore  makes  his  progrefs  fo  far  as  fix  and 
fifty  yeares.— -Afterwards  in  adding  twelve  to  fifty-fixe,  you  ihall  make 
up  lixty-eight  yeares,  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  sixt  age,  and  is 
called  Old  Age. — The  seaventh  and  laftof  thefe  feven  ages  is  limited 
from  fixty-eight  yeares,  fo  far  as  four-fcore  and  eight,  being  called 
weak,  declining,  and  Decrepite  Age.^Jf  any  man  chance  to  goe  beyond 
this  age,  (which  is  more  admired  than  noted  in  many,)  you  lhall  evident- 
Iv  perceive  that  he  will  relume  to  his  firft  condition  of  Infancy  againe." 

Hippocrates  likevvife  divided  the  life  of  man  into  feven  ages,  but  dif- 
fers from  Proclus  in  the  number  of  years  allotted  to  each  period.  See 
Brovfns  yulgar  Errors,  folio,  1686,  p.  173.  Malone. 

3  Sighing  like  furnace, — ]  So,  in  Cymbdine  :  **  he  furaaceth  tht 
fh.ck fghs  from  him''—.  Malone. 

4  —  Then  a  foldier ; 

Full  of  Jimnge  tatbs,  and  bearded  like  the  pard,'\  Beards  of  different 

cut 
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Jealous  in  hoiiouf ,  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel> 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  ;  And  then,  the  juftice  ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  fevere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances  ^, 
And  fo  he  plays  his  part :  The  fixth  age  fhifts 
Into  the  lean  and  flipper'd  pantaloon^  ; 
With  fpedacles  on  nofe,  and  pouch  on  lide  ; 
His  youthful  hofe  well  fav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  Ihrunk  fhank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice 
Turning  again  toward  childilh  treble,  pipes 

cut  were  apprqpriated  In  our  author's  time  to  different  charaflers  and 
profelfions.  The  foldier  had  one  fa/hion,  the  judge  another,  the  bifhop 
different  from  both,  &c.  See  a  note  on  K.  Henry  V.  Aft  III.  fc.  vi. 
«*  And  what  a  beard.6f  the  general's  cut,  &c."  See  alfa  Vol,  I.  p.  213, 
n.  *.  Malone. 

So,  in  C'lntbia'i  Revels}  by  B.  Jonfon  :  —  Your  fcldicr*s  face — the 
grace  of  this  face  confifteth  much  in  a  beard.'"''  Steevens. 

5  Full  of  'wife  fanvs  and  modern  injiancesyl  The  meaning  feems  to 
be,  that  the  juftice  is  full  of  old  fayings  and  late  examples.  Johnson. 

Jl^odern  mtzns  trite,  cotnmot:*    So,  in  K.  yohn : 
And  fcorns  a  modern  invocation." 

So,  in  this  play,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i :  *<  — —  betray  themfclves  to  modern 
cenfure."  Steevens. 

Again,  in  another  of  our  author's  plays  :  — *to  make  modern  and 
familiar  things  fupernaturai  and  caufelefs."  Malone*. 

6  ■  Thefixth  age  fbifts 

Itito  the  lean  and  flipper'd  pantaloon  ;]  II  PantalSne,  in  the  Italian 
comedy,  is  a  thin  emaciated  old  man  in  Jlippers  ;  and  well  defigned,  in 
this  epithet,  becaufe  Panralone  is  this  only  charafter  that  afts  in  flippers. 

Wareurton. 

In  the  Travels  of  the  Three  Englijh  Brothers,  a  comedy,  printed  in 
1607,  an  Italian  Harlequin  is  introduced,  who  offers  to  perform  a  play 
at  a  lord's  houfe,  in  which,  among  other  charafters,  he  mentions  a 
jealous  coxcomb,  an  old  Pantalcivne.''''  But  this  is  feven  years  later 
than  the  date  of  the  play  before  us,  nor  do  I  know  from  whence  our 
author  could  learn  the  circumftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Warburton,  that 
•*  Pantalone  is  the  only  charafter  in  the  Italian  comedy  that  afts  in 
flippers." — In  Florio's  Icaiian  Diftionary,  1598,  the  word  is  not  found. 
In  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  if  I  remember  right,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters is  called  **  an  old  Pantaloon,'''  but  there  is  no  further  defcription  of 
him.  Malonx. 

M  2  V^nJ 
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And  whiftles  in  his  found  :  Laft  fcene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  hiftory. 
Is  fecond  childiOinefs,  and  mere  oblivion  ; 
Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  tafte,  fans  every  thing. 

Re-enter  Orlando,  n>jith  Adam. 

Duke  S.  Welcome:  Set  down  your  venerable  burden  % 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  moft  for  him. 

Ada7n.  So  had  you  need, 
I  fcarce  can  fpeak  to  thank  you  for  myfelf. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  fall  to  :  I  v/ill  not  trouble  yo» 
As  yet,  to  quelHon  you  about  your  fortunes  : — 
Give  us  fome  mufick ;  and,  good  coufm,  fing, 

SONG. 
Ami.   BloKj,  hloiu,  thou  wcinter  wjind^ 
I'hou  art  not  fo  unkind^ 
As  mari*s  ingratitude  ; 
^hy  tooth  is  not  fo  keen, 
Becaufe  thou  art  not  feen 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude, 

7  ^Set  down  your  'venerable  burden,']  Is  Is  not  likely  that  Shakf 
fbeare  had  in  his  mind  this  line  of  the  Metamor^hofes  ? 
-  Patrtmque 

Fert  humerisy  venerabile  onus  Cythereius  beros,  Johnson. 
*  Thou  art  not  Jo  unkind  &c.]  That  is,  thy  action  is  not  fo  contrary 
to  thy  kindy  or  to  human  nature,  as  the  ingratitude  of  man.    So,  in  our 
author's  Venui  and  Adonh : 

*«  O  had  thy  mother  borne  fo  bad  a  mind. 

She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind,"''  Malone, 
9  Thy  tooth  is  not  fo  keen, 

Becaufe  thou  art  not  feen,]  Thou  iv'inter  wind,  fays  Amiens,  fbf 
Tudenefs  gives  the  lefs  pain,  as  thou  art  not  feen,  as  thou  art  an  enemy  that 
doji  not  brave  us  with  thy  prefence,  and  wbofe  unkindnefs  is  therefore  not 
aggravated  by  infu/t.  Johnson. 

Becaufe  thou  art  not  feen,]  So,  in  the  Sonnet  introduced  in  Love'i 
Labour'' s  Lofi  : 

*<  Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind 
<*  All  unfeen  'gan  pafTage  find."  Steivens. 
Again,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

*<  To  be  imprifon'd  in  thQ  -view lefs  Huinds,^''  MalonK. 
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Heigh  ho  !  fingt  heigh  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly  : 
Moji  friendjhip  is  feigning^  mojl  lo^jtng  mere  folly  : 

Then,  heigh  ho,  the  holly  ! 

This  life  is  moJi  jolly, 
II. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  Jky, 
That  dojl  not  bite  fo  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  njoaters  'vjarp 
Thy  jling  is  not  fo  Jharp 

As  friend  remember^ d  not 
Heigh  ho  I  fng,  heigh  ho  /  &c. 

^  Though  thou  the  loaten  warp,]  The  furface  of  waters,  fo  long  as 
they  remain  unfrozen,  is  apparently  a  perfeft  plane  }  whereas,  when  they 
are  frozen,  this  furface  deviates  from  its  exaft  fiatnefs,  or  ivarps.  This 
is  remarkable  in  fmall  ponds,  the  furface  of  which,  when  frozen,  forms 
a  regular  concave  j  the  ice  on  the  fides  rifing  higher  than  that  in  the 
middle.  Kenrick. 

To  ivarp  was  probably  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  a  colloquial  word, 
which  conveyed  no  dillant  allufion  to  any  thing  elfe,  phyfical  or  medi- 
cinal. To  ivarp  is  to  turn,  and  to  turn  is  to  change  :  when  milk  is 
changed  by  curdling,  we  now  fay,  it  is  turned :  when  water  is  changed 
or  turncdhY  froft,  Shakfpeare  fays,  it  is  curdled.  To  be  ivarp^d  is  only 
to  be  changed  from  its  natural  ftate.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  certainly  right.    So,  in  the  Winter'^s  Tale,  A€t  I  : 
"  My  favour  here  begins  to  tuarp.''^ 

Dr.  Farmer  fuppofes  ivarps d  to  mean  the  fame  as  curdled,  and  add* 
that  a  fimilar  idea  occurs  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

<<   the  icicle 

That's  cKr^//f^  by  the  froft,  &c.  Steevens. 

Wood  is  faid  to  ivarp  when  its  furface,  from  being  level,  becomes 
bent  and  uneven  5  from  nvarpan.  Sax.  to  caft.  So,  in  this  play,  Adllll. 
fc.  iii :  —  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  fhrunk  pannel,  and,  like  green 
timber,  luarp^  ivarp,''''  I  doubt  whether  the  poet  here  alludes  to  any 
operation  of  froft.  The  meaning  may  be  only.  Thou  bitter  wintry  fky, 
though  thou  curleft  the  waters,  thy  fting  &c.  Thou  in  the  line  before 
us  refers  only  to  "  bitter  fky."  The  influence  of  the  winter's  Iky  or 
feafon  may,  with  fufficient  propriety,  be  faid  to  ivarp  the  furface  of  the 
ocean,  by  agitation  of  its  waves  alone.    M  alone. 

*  y^i  yVie«<i  rem ember'd  Remember' d  iox  remembering.  So  after- 

wards, Ad  III.  fc.  laft  :  "  And  now  lam  remember  dy'^-^i,  e»  And  now 
that  I  bethink  nae  &c.  Malone. 
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Duke  S.  If  that  yoa  were  the  good  fir  Rowland's  (bn^— » 

As  you  have  whifper'd  faithfully,  you  were  ; 

And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  efhgies  witnefs 

Moft  truly  liinn'd,  a-d  living  in  your  face, — 

Be  truly  welcome  hi  the ; :  I  am  the  duke. 

That  lov*d  your  father  :  The  refidue  of  your  fortune. 

Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man. 

Thou  art  right  welcome,  as  thy  mafter  is  ^  :— 

Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  rne  your  hand. 

And  let  me  all  your  fouunes  underlland.  [Exeunt, 


ACT    III.     SCENE  I. 

Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and  Attendant!. 

Duke  F.  Not  fee  him  fmce  ?  Sir,  fir,  that  cannot  be  : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  Ihould  not  feek  an  abfent  argument  ^ 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  prefent :  But  look  to  it ; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wherefoe'er  he  is ; 
Seek  him  v^ith  candle  :  bring  him  dead  or  living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  feek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  doll  call  thine. 
Worth  feizure,  do  we  feize  into  our  hands ; 
Till  thou  canft  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth. 
Of  what  we  think  againft  thee. 

Oli.  O,  that  your  highnefs  knew  my  heart  in  this  : 
I  never  lov'd  my  brpther  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou.^Well,  pufti  him  out  of 
doors ; 

And  let  my  officers  of  fuch  a  nature 

3  —  tfj  thy  mafter  is ;]  The  old  copy  has — majiers*  Correiled  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

4  —  <2«  abjent  argument]  An  argument  is  ufed  for  the  cotitenti  of  a 
book  j  thence  Shal^fpeare  confidered  it  as  meaning  the  Jubje6i,  and  then 
ufed  it  for/«^_^'f<f?  in  yet  another  fenfe.  Johkson. 

Make 
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Make  an  extent  upon  his  houfe  and  lands ' : 

Po  this  expediently^,  and  turn  him  going.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  11. 

The  Foreji, 
Enter  Orlando  ^vith  a  Paper, 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verfe,  in  witnefs  of  my  love  : 

And,  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night  ^,  farvey 
With  thy  chafte  eye,  from  thy  pale  fphere  above. 

Thy  huntrefs'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  fway. 
O  Rofalind  !  thefe  trees  ihall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  charadler ; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  foreft  looks, 

Shall  fee  thy  virtue  witnefs'd  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando  ;  carve,  on  every  tree. 
The  fair,  the  chafte,  and  unexprelTive  fhe  ^.  [Exit, 

Enter  Corin,  and  Touchstone. 
Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  Ihepherd's  life,  mafter 
Touchftone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  fhepherd,  in  refpeft  of  itfelf,  it  is  a 
good  life  ;  but  in  refpedl  that  it  is  a  fliepherd's  life,  it  is 
naught.    In  refpedl  that  it  is  folitary,  I  like  it  very 

5  And  let  my  officers  of  fuch  a  nature 

Make  an  extent  upon  his  houje  and  lands:"]  To  make  an  extent  of 
lands,  is  a  legal  phrafe,  from  the  words  of  a  writ,  {extendi  facias)  where- 
by the  fheriff  is  diredled  to  caufe  certain  lands  to  be  appraifed  to  their 
full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  to  the  perfon  entitled  under 
a  recognizance,  &c.  in  order  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  how  foon 
the  debt  will  be  paid.  Mai.one. 

— expediently,]  Thdt  is,  expeditioufiy.  Johnson. 

7  — thrice- croivned  queen  of  nighty]  Alluding  to  the  triple  charafler 
of  Proferpine,  Cynthia,  and  Diana,  given  by  fome  mythologifts  to  the 
fame  goddefs,  and  comprifed  in  thefe  memorial  iines  : 

**  Terret,  lujirat,  agit,  Proferpina,  Luna,  Diana, 

"  Ima,  fuperna,  feras,  fceptroy  fulgore,  fagittis,^''  Johnson. 

8  ^^unsxpreffive — ]  iox  inexprejfible.  Johnson. 

Milton  alio,  in  his  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  ules  unexprejfive  for  f/j- 
C<prejible: 

Harping  with  Icud  and  folemn  quire, 

With  unejcprejfive  noces  to  heaven's  new-born  heir."  Mai-one. 

M  4  well  J 
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well ;  but  in  refpeft  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life. 
Now  in  refped  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleafeth  me  well ;  but 
in  reipedl  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a 
fpare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well  ;  but  as  there 
is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  againftmy  llomach. 
Haft  any  philofophy  in  ^hee,  fhepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one  fickens, 
the  worfe  at  eafe  he  is  ;  and  that  he  that  wants  money, 
means,  and  content,  is  without  three  good  friends : — 
That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  burn : 
That  good  pafture  makes  fat  fheep  ;  and  that  a  great 
caufe  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the  fun  :  That  he,  that 
hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art,  may  complain  of 
good  breeding  ^,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philofoper*.  Waft  ever 
in  court,  fhepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Ccr.  Nay,  I  hope,— - 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd ;  like  an  ill-roafted 
egg  %  all  on  one  fide. 

Cor. 

9  —  be  that  hath  learned  no  iv'it  hy  nature  nor  art)  may  complain  of 
^ood  breeding,'^  \  am  in  doubt  whether  the  cuftom  of  the  language  In 
Shakfpeare's  time  did  not  author! fe  this  mode  of  fpeech,  and  make  com- 
plain of  good  breeding  the  fame  with  complain  of  the  want  of  good  breed- 
ing. In  the  laft  line  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  we  find  that  X.o  fear  the 
keeping  is  to  fear  the  not  keeping.  Johnson. 

I  think,  he  means  rather, — may  complain  of  a  good  education,  for 
being  fo  inefficient,  of  fo  little  ufe  to  him.  Malone. 

J  —  is  a  natural  philofopher.'\  A  natural  being  a  common  term  for 
a  fool,  Touchftone,  perhaps,  means  to  quibble  on  the  word.  He  may 
however  only  mean,  that  Corin  is  a  felf-taught  philofopher  j  the  dif- 
ciple  of  nature.  Malone. 

*  —  like  an  il!-roafied  egg^'\  There  5s  a  provsrb,  that  a  fool  is  the  bcjl 
roajier  of  an  eggy  becoufe  he  is  ahvays  turning  it.  This  will  explain 
how  an  egg  maybe  damn'd,  all  on  one  fide  \  but  will  not  fufficiently 
fliew  how  Touchftone  applies  his  (im'lie  with  propriety  ;  unlcfs  he 
means  that  he  who  has  not  been  at  court  is  but  half  educated.  Steev. 

I  believe  there  was  nothing  intended  in  the  correfponding  part  of  the 
fimile,  to  anfwer  to  the  words,  all  on  one  fide."  Shakfpeare's  f^niles 
(as  has  been  already  obferved)  hardly  ever  run  on  four  feet.  Touchltone, 
/  apprehend,  only  means  to  fay,  that  Corin  is  completely  . damned  ;  as 

irietrievably 
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Cor,  For  not  being  at  court  ?  Your  reafon. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  waft  at  court,  thou  never  faw'ft 
good  manners  ;  if  thou  never  fav^'ft  good  manners,  then 
thy  manners  muft  be  v^icked ;  and  wickednefs  is  fin,  and 
fm  is  damnation:  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  ftate,  ftiepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchftone :  thofe,  that  are  good 
manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as 
the  behavour  of  the  country  is  moft  mockable  at  the  court. 
You  told  me,  you  falute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kifs 
your  hands ;  that  courtefy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  cour- 
tiers were  Ihepherds. 

Touch.  Inftance,  briefly;  come,  inftance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  ftill  handling  our  ewes ;  and  their 
fells  you  know  are  greafy.  >^ 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtiers'  hands  fweat  ?  and 
is  not  the  greafe  of  a  mutton  as  v/holefome  as  the  fweat  of 
a  man  ?  Shallow,  lhallow  :  A  better  inftance,  I  fay  j  come. 

Cor.  Belides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  fooner.  Shallo'CV' 
again :  A  more  founder  inftance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the  furgery 
of  our  fheep  ;  And  would  you  have  us  kifs  tar?  The 
courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Moft  ftiallow  man  !  Thou  worms-meat,  in  re- 
fpe6l  of  a  good  piece  of  fiefh  indeed  !  Learn  of  the  wife, 
and  perpend  :  Civet  is  of  a  bafer  birth  than  tar  ;  the  very 
uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend  the  inftance,  fliepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me  ;  I'll  reft. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  reft  damn'd  ?  God  help  thee,  lhallow 
man  I  God  make  incifion  in  thee  ^  !  thou  art  raw 

irretrievably  deftroyed  as  an  egg  that  is  utterly  fpoiled  in  the  roafting,  by 
being  done  all  on  one  fide  only.  So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  « — and 
both  in  a  tune,  like  two  gypfies  cn  a  horfe."  Here  the  poet  certainly 
meant  that  the  fpeaker  and  his  companion  fliould  fmg  in  unifon,  and 
thus  refemble  each  other  as  perfedly  as  two  gypfies  on  a  horfe  ; — not  that 
two  gypfies  on  a  horfe  fing  bi^th  in  a  tune.  Malone. 

3  — make  incifion  f«  /]  Alluding  to  the  common  expreflion,  of 
cutting  fuch  a  one  for  the  fimples.  Steevens. 

4  —  thou  art  raw.]  i.  e.  thou  art  ignorant,  unexperienced.  So,  in 
Hamlcs  :  <<  —  and  yet  butrtfw  neither,  in  relpeil  of  his  quick  fail." 

Malone. 
Cor, 
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Cor.  Sir,  J  am  a  true  labourer  ;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get 
that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happinefs  ; 
giad  of  other  men's  good,  concent  with  my  harm ;  and 
the  greateft  of  my  pride  is,  to  fee  my  ewes  graze,  and 
my  lambs  fack. 

Touc/j,  That  is  another  fimole  fm  in  you;  to  bring  the 
ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get  your  living 
by  the  copulation  of  cattle ;  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether  ^ ; 
and  to  betray  a  fhe-lamb  of  a  twelvemonth  to  a  crooked- 
pated,  old,  cuckoidly  ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match, 
if  thou  be 'ft  not  damn'd  for  this,  the  devil  himfelf  will 
have  no  Ihephcrds ;  I  canij.Qt  fee  elfe  how  thou  fhould'ft 
'fcape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  mafter  Ganimed,  my  new 
miljrefs's  brother. 

Enter  Ros  a  l  i  n  d  ,  n^jith  a  paper. 
Rof.    From  the  eajl  to  ^Mejiern  Inde,  [reads* 
No  je-jcel  is  like  Rofalind, 
Her  ivorth,  being  tnounted  on  the  njuind, 
through  all  the  iM(/rld  bears  Rc/alind, 
/  J II  the  piBureSy  fair  eft  limn'd. 
Are  but  black  to  Ro/alind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind. 
But  the  fair  of  Rofalind^. 

Touch.  I'll  rhyme  you  fo,  eight  years  together  ;  din- 
ners, and  fuppers,  and  fleeping  hours  excepted  :  it  is  the 
right  butter-women's  rate  to  market?. 

Rof 

5  .—  baiud  ro  a  ^f//- wether  j]  Wether  and  ram  had  anciently  the 
fame  meaning.  Johnson. 

6  But  the  fair  •/  Rofaiwd.l  Fair  is  beauty,  complexion.  See  the 
notes  on  a  paffage  in  the  M'ldfummer  Night^s  Dreamy  A£l  I.  fc.  i.  and 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Ad  II.  fc.i.  The  modern  editors  read — th&  face 
of  Rofalind,    Lodge's  NcvelwWl  likewife  funport  the  ancient  reading : 

<*  Then  mufe  not,  nymphes,  though  I  bemone 
«<  The  abfence  of  fair  Rofalynde, 
**  Since  for  her  faire  there  is  fairer  none,  &c.'* 
Again  :  **  And  hers  the  faire  which  all  men  do  refpe£l."  Steevens. 
Face  vizs  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

7  u  Is  the  right  iuttcfw  amends  rate  to  market.']  The  old  copy 

reaJs 
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Kof.  Out,  fool! 
Touch,  For  a  tafte  : — 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind. 

Let  him  feek  out  Rofalind, 

If  the  cat  'Will  after  kind. 

So,  he  fire,  <wil/  Rofalind. 

Winter -garments  muft  be  lin^d. 

So  muf  fender  Rofalind, 

They  that  reap,  muf  foeaf  and  hind  ; 

Then  to  cart  woith  Rofalind. 

Siveetef  nut  hath  foixjrefl  rind. 

Such  a  nut  is  Rofalind. 

He  that  fnxjeetef  rofe  nxsill  find, 

Muf  fnd  lo'ue^s  prick,  and  Rofalind, 

This  is  the  very  f^ilfe  gallop  of  verfes ;  Why  do  you  in- 
feft  yourfelf  with  them  ? 

Rof  Peace,  you  dull  fool ;  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  th^  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Rof  I'll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  lhall  grafF  it 
with  a  medlar  :  then  it  will  be  the  earlieft  fruit  i'the 
country  ;  for  you'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and 
that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  faid ;  but  whether  wifely  or  no,  let 
the  foreft  judge. 

reads— to  market.  The  emendation  is  Sir  T,  Hanmer's.  A  pafTage 
in  AWs  Well  that  ends  WdU — tongue,  I  muft  put  you  into  a  butter-iuo' 
mans  mouth,  and  buy  myfelf  another  of  Bajazet's  mule,  if  you  prattle 
me  into  thefe  perils,—"  once  induced  me  to  think  that  the  •volubility  of 
the  butter- woman,  felling  her  wares  at  market,  was  alone  in  our  author's 
contemplation  j  and  that  he  wrote — rate  at  market.  But  I  am  now 
perfuaded  that  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  emendation  is  right.  The  hobbling 
njetre  of  thefe  verfes,  (fays  Touchftone)  is  like  the  ambling,  Jhuffin^ 
pace  of  a  butter-woman's  borfe  going  to  market.  The  fame  kind  of 
imagery  is  found  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 

"  And  that  would  fet  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  fo  much,  as  mincing  poetry  j 

**  'T/i  like  the  forcd  gait  of  a  Jhuffiing  nag,^"*  Malone, 
The  clown  is  here  fpeaking  in  reference  to  the  ambling  pace  of  the 
metre,  which,  after  giving  a  fpecimen  of,  to  prove  his  aflertion,  he  af- 
firms IQ  be    the  very  falfe  gallop  of  verfes."  Henley. 
*       '  '  Enter 
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Enter  Celia,  ^ith  a  paper, 
Rof,  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  filler,  reading  ;  ftand  afide# 
Cel.  Why  fbould  this  dejert  Jilent  be  ^  P 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?  No  ; 
tongues  ril  hang  on  euery  tree. 

That  Jhall  ciuil  fayings  Jhouo 
Somey  ho^  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  ; 
That  the  ftr etching  of  afpan 

Buckles  in  his  fum  of  age* 
Some,  of  -violated  do^s 

^T<wixt  the  fouls  of  friend  and  friend  i 
But  upon  the  fairsji  boughs. 

Or  at  every  fentence*  end. 
Will  I  Rofalinda  vjrite  ; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  knonM 
The  quintejfence  of  every  fprite 

Heaven  vjould  in  little  Jhovj 
Therefore  heaven  nature  charged  ^ 

That  one  body  Jhould  he  fiW d 
With  all  graces  <wide  enlarg'd  : 

Nature  prefently  diftilV d 

*  Why  jhould  this  defen  filent  be  f]  The  word  flent  is  not  in  the  oltf 
copy.  Mr.  Pope  attempted  to  coire^l:  the  pafTage  by  reading — Why 
fliould  this  a  defart  be  ?  The  prefent  judicious  emendation  was  made  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  juftly  obferves  that  the  hanging  of  tongues  on  every 
tree  would  not  make  it  iefs  a  defert."    Ma  lone. 

9  That  pall  civil  fayings  po'iv.'\  Cl'vll  is  here  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfc 
as  when  we  fay  civil  wifdom  or  cl'vll  life,  in  oppofition  to  a  folitary  ftate, 
or  to  the  ftate  of  nature.  This  defert  {hall  not  appear  unpeopled,  for 
every  tree  Hiall  teach  the  maxims  or  incidents  of  focial  life.  Johnson. 

I  — ifl  little  Jhozu.^  The  allufion  is  to  a  miniature-portrait.  The 
•urrent  phrafe  in  our  author's  time  was—  *<  painted  in  little.^''  Ma  lone. 

i  Therefore  heaven  nature  charg'd'^  From  the  pi^urc  of  Appelles,  or 
•he  accomplifliments  of  Pandora. 

So,  before  : 

  Butyouy  0  you, 

**  So  perfeEiy  and  fo  peerlefs,  are  created 
Of  evry  creature's  bej}."  Tempeft. 
Pfrhaps  from" this  pailage  Swift  had  his  hint  of  Biddy  Floyd.  Johnson. 

4  Helenas 
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Helenas  cheek,  but  not  htr  heart ^ 

Cleopatra^ s  majejiy  ; 
Atalanta's  better  part  ♦  ; 

Sad  5  Lucretia^s  modejiy^ 

Thus 

3  —  her  heart }]  Old  Copy— heart.    Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowc, 

Malone, 

4  Atalanta's  better  part;]  I  know  not  well  what  could  be  the  better 
fart  of  Atalanta  here  afcribed  to  Rofalind.  Of  the  Atalanta  moft  cele* 
brated,  and  who  therefore  muft  be  intended  here  where  flie  has  no  epi- 
thet of  difcrimination,  the  better  part  feems  to  have  been  her  heels,  and 
the  worfe  part  was  fo  bad  that  Rofalind  would  not  thank  her  lover  for 
the  comparifon.  There  is  a  more  obfcure  Atalanta,  a  huntrefs  and  a 
heroine,  but  of  her  nothing  bad  is  recorded,  and  therefore  I  know  not 
which  was  her  better  part*  Shakfpeare  was  no  defpicable  mythologift, 
yet  he  feems  here  to  have  miftaken  fome  other  character  for  that  of 
Atalanta.  Johmson. 

Perhaps  the  poet  means  her  beauty  and  graceful  elegance  of  ihape, 
which  he  would  prefer  to  her  fwiftnefs.    Thus  Ovid  : 

<<  ■■     nec  d'lcere  pojjesj 

**  Laude  pedum,  formane  bono  prajianthr  ejfet» 

<*  Ut  facieniy  et  pofito  corpus  velamine  -vidit, 

«  Obftupuit  " 

But  cannot  Atalanta^  better  part  mean  her  virtue  or  virgin  chaftlty, 
with  which  nature  had  graced  Rofalind,  together  with  Helen's  beauty 
witnout  her  heart  or  lewdnefs,  with  Cleopatra's  dignity  of  behaviour, 
and  with  Lucretia's  modefty,  that  fcorned  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  honour? 
Pliny's  Nat.  Hift.  b.  xxxv.  c.  3.  mentions  the  portraits  of  Atalanta  and 
Helen,  utraque  excellentljjima  forma,  fed  altera  ut  "vlrgo.  That  is, 
•*  both  of  them  for  beauty,  incomparable,  and  yet  a  man  may  difcerna 
the  one  of  them  [Atalanta]  to  be  a  maiden,  for  her  modeft  and  chafte 
countenance,"  as  Dr.  P.  Holland  tranflated  the  pafTage  ;  of  which  pro- 
bably our  poet  had  taken  notice,  for  furely,he  had  judgment  in  paint- 
ing. ToLLET. 

I  fuppofe  Atalanta's  better  part  is  her  ivit,  i.  e.  the  Jwijtnefs  of  her 
wind.  Farmer. 

The  following  pafTage  in  Marfton's  Infatiate  Counteffi,  161 3,  might 
lead  one  to  fuppofe  that  Atalanta's  better  part  was  her  Hps  f 
■■■       That  eye  was  Juno's  ; 
**  Thofe  lips  were  her's  that  nvon  the  golden  ball  j 
**  That  virgin  blufh  Diana's."  ' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  thefe  lines  Ihow  that  Atalanta  was  confidered  as  un- 
commonly beautiful,  and  therefore  may  ferve  to  fupport  Mr.  Toilet's 
firft  interpretation. 

It  is  obfervabie  that  the  ftoryof  Atalanta  in  the  tenth  book  of  Ovid's 

Mctamorphofes 
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^hus  Rofalind  of  many  parts 

By  heanjenly  fynod  nxjas  deuis'd ; 
Of  ?nany  faces i  eyes,  and  hearts ^ 

To  ha  ve  the  toiuhss  ^  deareji  prized. 
Hea'ven  njuould  that  Jhe  thefe  gifts  Jhould  ha've. 
And  I  to  linje  and  die  her  Jlave, 
Rof.  O  moft  gentle  Jupiter  ! — what  tedious  homily  of 
love  have  you  wearied  your  parifnioners  withal,  and  never 
cry'd,  Hanje  patience,  good  people  ! 

Metamarphffes  is  interwoven  with  that  of  Venus  and  Adonhy  which  our 
author  had  undoubtedly  read.  The  lines  moft  material  to  the  prefent 
point  run  thus  in  Golding's  Tranflation,  1567  : 

**  She  overcame  them  out  of  doubt}  and  hard  it  is  to  tell 

*<  Thee,  whether  rtie  did  in  footemanfliippe  or  iftfizw^zV  more  excel!. " 

**  —  he  did  condemne  the  young  men's  love.    But  when 
**  He  faw  her  face  and  body  bare,  (for  why,  the  lady  then 

Did  Jinf)  btr  to  her  naked  Jkin,)  the  which  was  like  to  mine, 
«  Or  rather,  if  that  thou  waft  made  a  woman,  like  to  thine,) 
•*  He  was  amaz'd." 

,  «  ,  And  though  that  fhe 

"  Did  flie  as  fwift  as  arrow  from  a  Turkic  bow,  yet  hee 
**  More  wondered  at  her  beautie^  then  at  fwiftnefle  of  her  pace  ; 
*<  Her  running  greatly  did  augment  her  beautie  and  her  grace." 

Malone. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  taken  part  of  this  enumeration  of  diftinguifli- 
ed  females  from  John  Grange's  GoWen  Apbroditit^  ^577'  -who 
feemeft  in  my  fight  faire  Helen  of  Troy,  Polixene,  Calliope,  yea  Atalanta 
hir  felfe  in  beautie  to  furpaffe.  Pandora  in  qualities,  Penelope  and  Lu- 
tretia  in  chaftnefTe  to  deface." 

Again,  ibid  :  *'  Polixene  fayre.  Gallop,  and 
Penelop  may  give  place  j 
**  Atalantaf  and  dame  Lucres  fayre 
She  doth  them  both  deface." 
Again,  ibid  :      Atalanta,  who  fometyme  bore  the  bell  of  beauties 
price  in  that  hyr  native  foyle."  Steevens. 

I  think  this  ftanza  was  formed  on  an  old  tetraftick  epitaph,  which,  as 
I  have  done,  Mr.  Steevens  may  poffibly  have  read  in  a  country  church* 
yard  : 

She  who  is  dead  and  fleepeth  In  this  tomb, 
Had  Rachael's  comely  face,  and  Leah's  fruitful  womb  j 
<*  Sarah's  obedience,  Lydia's  open  beartj 

And  Martha's  care,  and  Mary's  better  part*"  Whallev. 

5  Sad — ]  h  gravCf  foberj  not  light.  Johnson. 

^      rbe  touches]  The  features :  les  trait u  Johnson. 

CeL 
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CeL  How  now  !  back  friends  ? — Shepherd,  go,  ofF  ^ 
a  little: — Go  with  him,  firrah. 

Touch.  Come,  fhepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable 
retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  I'crip 
and  fcrippage.  [Exeunt  Qo^i a,  Touch. 

Cel.  Did^ft  thou  hear  thefe  verfes  ? 

Rof.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for 
fome  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verfes  would 
bear. 

CeL  That's  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  the  verfes. 

Rof.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear 
themfelves  without  the  verfe,  and  therefore  flood  lamely 
in  the  verfe. 

Cel.  But  did'fl  thou  hear,  without  wondering  how  thy 
name  Ihould  be  hang'd  and  carved  upon  thefe  trees  ? 

Rof.  I  was  feven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder, 
before  you  came  ;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a  palm- 
tree  :  I  was  never  fo  be-rhimed  fmce  Pythagoras'  time, 
that  I  was  an  Irifh  rat  ^,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

CeL  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Rof.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neck: 
Change  you  colour  ? 
Rof  I  pr'ythee,  who  ? 

CeL  O  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to 

7—7  ivas  never  fo  be-rh'imed  Jince  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  'was  an 
Jrljh  raty'\  Rofalind  is  a  very  learned  lady.  She  alludes  to  the  Pythago- 
rean dodlrine,  which  teaches  that  fouls  tranfmigrate  from  one  animal  td 
another,  and  relates  that  in  his  time  (he  was  an  Irifh  rat,  and  by  fome 
metrical  charm  was  rhymed  to  death.  The  power  of  killing  rats  with 
rhymes  Donne  mentions  in  his  Satires,  and  Temple  in  his  Treatifes* 

JoHNSOIf. 

So,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  reader,  at  the  conclufion  of  Ben  Jonfon*s 
Poetajier  : 

"  Rhime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Irijh  rats 
In  drumming  tunes."  Steevens. 
So,  in  the  Defence  of  Poefie  by  our  author's  contemporary,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney :  «  Though  I  will  not  wifli  unto  you — to  be  driven  by  a  poet's 
verfes,  as  Rubonax  was,  to  hang  yourfelf,  nor  to  be  rimed  to  death,  as 
is  faid  to  be  donein  Ireland^,"'  Malonk. 
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meet  ^  ;  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes, 

and  To  encounter  ^. 

Rof,  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel.  Is  it  poiTible  ? 

Rof,  Nay,  I  pr'ythee  now,  with  mofl  petitionary  ve- 
hemence, tell  me  who  it  is. 

CeL  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  moft  wonderful 
wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out 
of  all  whooping  '  ! 

Rof.  Good  my  complexion  * !  doft  thou  think,  though  I 
am  caparifon'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hofe  in 
my  difpofition  ?  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-fea 
off  difcovery  ^ .  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  who  is  it?  quickly, 
and  fpeak  apace  :  I  would  thou  could'ft  ftammer,  that 
thou  might'ft  pour  this  conceal 'd  man  out  of  thy  mouth, 
as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouth'd  bottle  ;  either 

S  —  friends  to  meet ;]  Alluding  ironically  to  the  proverb  :  "  Friends 
may  meet,  but  mountains  never  greet."    St^  Ray''s  ColleBlon.  Steev. 

9  —  hut  mountains  may  be  rexnoved  iviib  earthquakest  and  Jo  encoun- 
ter.] *'  Montes  duo  inter  fe  concurrerunt,  &c."  fays  Pliny,  Hiji,  Nat, 
lib.  li.c.  S3,  or  in  Holland's  tranflation  :  Two  hills  [removed  by  an 
earthquake]  Ic«<r5K«/frei together,  charging  as  it  were,  and  with  violence 
aflauiting  one  another,  and  retyring  again  with  a  moft  mighty  noife." 

TOLLET. 

'  ^  out  of  all  whooping—]  i.  e.  beyond  meafure.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  phrale  of  rJie  fame  import  as  another  formerly  in  ufe, 
«<  out  of  all  cry."  The  latter  feems  to  allude  to  the  cuilom  of  giving 
notice  by  a  crier  of  things  to  be  fold.  So,  in  A  Cbafte  Maid  of 
Cbtapfide^  a  comedy  by  T.  Middleton,  1630:   "I'll  fell  all  at  an 

out  cry. ^      M  ALONE. 

*  Good  my  complexion  /]  My  native  charadler,  my  female  inquifitive 
difpofition,  can'ft  thou  endure  this  !— For  thus  characterizing  the  raoft 
beauth'ul  part  of  thecieation,  let  our  author  anfwer.  Malone. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  complexion  for  difpofition  in  xht  Mercbant  of  Venice  : 
**  —  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  their  dam."  Steevek.s. 

Z  —•  a  Sautb-Jea  off  difcoT>e)y.'\  In  the  old  copy  here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  of  is  printed  inftead  ot  off.  Malone. 

Of  for  o^is  frequent  in  the  elder  writers.  A  South-fea  »f  difcovery 
is  a  difcoxicry  a  South  fea  cff — as  far  as  the  South- lea.  Farmer. 

How  much  voyages  to  the  bouth-fea,  on  which  the  Englift  had  then 
firft  ventured,  engaged  the  converfation  of  that  time,  may  be  eafily 
imagined.  Johnson. 

too 
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too.  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr'ythee  take  the 
cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Rof.  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of  man  ? 
Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  ? 

CeL  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Rof.  Why,  God  will  fend  more,  if  the  man  will  be 
thankful :  let  me  ftay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou 
delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

CeL  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp'd  up  the  wreftler's 
heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  inftant. 

Rof.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking  ;  fpeak  fad  brow, 
and  true  maid. 

CeL  I'faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Rof.  Orlando? 

CeL  Orlando. 

Rof,  Alas  the  day  !  what  fhall  I  do  with  my  doublet 
and  hofe  ? — What  did  he,  when  thou  faw'ii  him  ?  What 
laid  he  ?  How  looked  he  ?  Wherein  went  he  ^  ?  What 
makes  he  here?  Did  he  alk  for  me  ?  Where  remains  he? 
How  parted  he  with  thee  ?  and  when  fnalt  thou  fee  him 
again  ?  Anfwer  me  in  one  word. 

CeL  You  mult  borrow  me  Garagantua's  mouth  ^  f^rft  : 
'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  iize  :  To 
fay,  ay,  and  no,  to  thefe  particulars,  is  more  than  to  an- 
fwer in  a  catechifm. 

Rof.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  foreft,  and  ia 
man's  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  frefhly  as  he  did  the  day  he 
wreftled  ? 

4  Wherein  went  he  f]  In  what  manner  was  he  cloathed  ?  How 
did  he  go  drefled  ?  Heath. 

5  —  Garagantuas  ivcuthl  Rcfalind  requires  nine  queftions  to  be 
anfwered  in  one  luord.  Celia  tells  her  that  a  word  of  fuch  magnitude  is 
too  big  for  any  mouth  but  that  of  Garagantua,  the  giant  of  Rabelais. 

Johnson. 

Garagantua  fwallowed  five  pilgrims,  their  {laves  and  all,  in  a  fallad. 
It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  that  in  I  ijgz 
was  publiihed,  Garagantua  his  Prophecie."  And  in  1594,  "  A 
booke  entitled,  The  Hiftory  of  Garagantua.''''  The  book  of  Garagan- 
tua is  likcwife  mentioned  in  Laneham's  Narrat'i-ve  of  EH»abeth''s 
Entertainment  at  Kcnehuortb  Cajllci      I575»  Steevenj. 

Voj..  IIL  N  OA 
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Cel.  It  is  as  eafy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  refolve  the 
propofitions  of  a  lover  : — but  take  a  tafte  of  my  finding 
him,  and  relilh  it  with  good  obfervance.  I  found  him 
under  a  tree,  like  a  dropp'd  acorn. 

Rof.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops 
forth  fuch  fruit 

Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam* 

Rof.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  ftretch'd  along,  like  a  v/ounded 
knight. 

Rof.  Though  it  be  pity  to  fee  fuch  a  fight,  it  well  be- 
comes the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry,  holla  *  to  thy  tongue  ^,  I  pr'ythee ;  it  curvets 
unfeafonably.    He  was  furnilh'd  like  a  hunter. 

Rof,  O  ominous  I  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart^. 

Cel.  I  would  fmg  my  fong  without  a  burden  :  thou 
bring'fl  me  out  of  tune. 

Rof  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think,  I 
mull  fpeak.    Sweet,  fay  on. 

5       ivhen  it  drcps  forth  fuch  The  old  copy  reads — when  It 

drops  forth  fruit.  The  word  fuch  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio.    I  once  fufpefted  the  phrafe,     when  It  drops  forth^''  to  be  cor- 
rupt J  but  it  is  certainly  our  author's  j  for  h  occurs  again  in  this  play  : 
-.  I  ^.M  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  fuch  giant-rude  invention." 
This  paffage  fervcs  likewife  to  fupport  the  emendation  that  has  bee« 
made.    Ma  LONE. 

7  Cry,  holla  !  to  thy  tQngue^'\  The  old  copy  has— /£>f  tongue.  Correft- 
ed  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Holla  was  a  term  of  the  manege,  by  which  the  rider 
reftrained  and  fiopp'd  his  horfe.  So,  in  our  author's  Venui  and  Adonh  : 
"  What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  ib'r, 
<*  His  flattering  hollaj  or  his  ftand  I  fay 
The  word  is  again  ufed  in  Othello^  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  here  : 

"  Holla  !  Jiand  there.'"''  Malone. 
^  0  ominous!  he  comes  ta  kill  my  heart.]  Our  author  has  the  fame 
ejtprcflion  in  many  other  places.    So,  in  Love's  Labour'' s  Loji  : 
"  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  fpeaker's  heart. 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonh  : 

"  — .  they  have  murdered  this  poor  heart  of  mine." 
But  the  preceding!  word,  hunter,  (hows  that  a  quibble  was  here  in- 
tended between  heart  and  hart.    In  our  author's  time  the  latter  word 
was  often  written  inftead  of  hearty  as  it  is  in  the  prefent  inftance,  in 
tlie  old  copy  of  this  play.  Malone. 
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Enter  Orlando  and  Jacobs. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out : — Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ? 

Rof.  'Tis  he  ;  Slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Kos  Alain  n  retire, 

Jaq,  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good  faith, 
I  had  as  lief  have  been  myfelf  alone. 

Or/.  And  fo  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  falhion  fake,  I  thank 
you  too  for  your  fociety. 

Jaq.  God  be  wi'  you  ;  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Or  I.  I  do  defire  we  may  be  better  Grangers . 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love- 
fongs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  mo  of  my  verfes  with  reading 
them  ill-favour'dly. 

Jaq.  Rofalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

OrL  Yes,  jufl. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleafing  you,  when  fhe 
was  chriften'd. 

Jaq.  What  llature  is  fhe  of? 
Orl.  Juft  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  anfwers :  Have  you  not 
been  acquainted  with  goldfmiths'  wives,  and  conn'd  them 
out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Notfo;  but  I  anfwer  you  right  painted  cloth  9, 
from  whence  you  have  Itudied  your  quellions, 

Jaq, 

9  ^  hut  I  anfiver  you  right  painted  cloth,]  This  alludes  to  the 
fafhion,  in  old  tapeftry  hangings,  of  mottos  and  moral  fentences  from 
the  mouths  of  the  figures  worked  or  painted  in  them.  The  poet  again 
hints  at  this  cuftom  in  his  poem,  called  Tarquln  and  Lucrece  : 

**  Who  fears  a  fentence,  or  an  old  mans  faiv,  * 
**  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  aive.'^  Theobald. 

The  allufion  is  common  to  many  of  our  old  comedies.  So,  in  the 
Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington^  1 599  •  "  Now  will  I  fee  if  my  memory 
•will  ferve  for  fome  proverbs.  O,  a  painted  cloth  were  as  well  worth  a 
(hilling,  as  a  thief  is  worth  a  halter." 

Of  the  prefent  phrafeology  there  is  an  inftance  in  King  ychn : 

«  He  /peaks  plain  cannon  fire,  and  bounce,  and  fmoke."  Steev. 
J  Mnfiver  you  right  painted  cloth,  may  mean,  I  give  you  a  true  paint- 
N  a  €i 
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Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was  made  of 
Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  fit  down  with  me ;  and  we  two 
will  rail  againft  our  miftrefs,  the  world,  and  all  our  mifery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world',  but  myfelf, 
againft  whom  I  know  moft  faults. 

Jaq^,  The  worft  fault  you  have  is,  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  belt  virtue. 
I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq^.  By  my  troth,  I  was  feeking  for  a  fool,  when  I 
found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook;  look  but  iji,  and  you 
ihall  fee  him. 

Jaq.  There  I  lhall  fee  mine  own  figure. 

Orl,  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cypher. 

Jaq.  I'll  ^arry  no  longer  with  you  :  farevvel,  good 
fignior  love. 

cd  cloth  anfwer ;  as  we  fay,  ilie  talks  right  BiUingfgate :  that  Is,  exadily 
fuch  language  as  is  ufed  at  BiUingfgate.  Johnson. 

This  fingular  phrafe  may  be  juflified  by  another  of  the  fame  kind  In 
K>  Her.ry  V :  "  I  fpeak  to  thee  plain  Joldier.'''' 

Again,  in'Tivelfth  Night :  "  He Jpeahs  nothing  hnt  madman.'''' 
There  Is  no  need  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  alteration  :  "  I  anfwer  you 
right  in  the Jiile  of  painted  cloth."    We  had  before  in  this  play,  "  It  is 
the  right  butter-ivomeri's  rate  to  market,''''    So,  in  Golding's  tranflation 
of  Ovid,  1567: 

"  —  the  look  of  it  was  right  a  maiden's  look." 
I  fuppofe  Orlando  means  to  fay,  that  Jaques's  queftlons  have  no  more 
cf  novelty  or  fhrewdnefs  in  them  than  the  trite  maxims  of  the  painted 
cloth.  The  following  lines  which  are  found  in  a  bonk  with  this  fan- 
taftick  titlej«— iVo  ivbipfing  nor  tripping,  but  a  kind  friendly  /nipping, 
fCtavo,  1601,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  painted  cloth  language  ; 
*<  Read  what  is  written  on  the  painted  cloth  ;— « 
<«  Do  no  man  wrong  j  be  good  unto  the  poor; 
**  Beware  the  moufe,  the  maggot  and  the  moth. 
And  ever  have  an  eye  unto  the  door  ; 
Truft  not  a  fool,  a  villain,  nor  a  whore  5 
«  Go  neat,  not  gay,  and  fpend  but  as  you  fpare  ; 

And  turn  the  colt  to  pafture  with  the  mare ;"  &c.  MaionE. 
1  „tm  no  breather  in  the  world,]  So,  in  our  author's  Sift  Sonnet : 

<*  When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

She  fliows  a  body,  rather  than  a  life*; 
A  ftatue,  than  a  ^rMf^er,"  Malone. 

Orl, 
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OrL  I  am  glad  of  your  departure  :  adieu,  good  monfieur 
anelancholy .     \_Exit  J  a    — C  e  l  .  and  Ro  s .  come  forivard, 
Rof.  I  will  fpeak  to  him  like  a  faucy  lacquey,  and  un- 
der that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — Do  you  hear, 
forefter  ? 

Or/.  Very  well ;  What  would  you  ? 

Rof,  I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

Orl.  You  Ihould  alk  me,  what  time  ©'day ;  there's  no 
clock  in  the  foreft. 

Rof  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  foreft  ;  elfc 
fighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would 
deteft  the  lazy  foot  of  time,  as  well  as  a  clock. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  fwift  foot  of  time  ?  had  not  that 
been  as  proper  ? 

Rof.  By  no  means,  fir :  Time  travels  in  divers  paces 
with  divers  perfons :  I'll  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal, 
who  time  trots  withal,  who  time  gallops  withal,  and  who 
he  ftands  ftill  withal. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Rof.  Marry,  Ke  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between 
the  contradl  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  folemnized* : 
If  the  interim  be  but  a  fe'nnight,  time's  pace  is  fo  hard 
that  it  feems  the  length  of  feven  years, 

Orl.  Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 

Rof  With  a  prieft  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  lleeps  eafily,  becaufe 
he  cannot  ftudy  ;  and  the  other  lives  merrily,  becaufe  he 
feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and 
wafteful  learning  ;  the  other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy 
tedious  penury  :  Thefe  time  ambles  withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Rof  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though  he  go  as 
foftly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himfelf  too  foon  there. 
OrL  Who  ftays  it  ftill  withal  ? 

Rof  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation  :  for  they  fleep  be- 

Marry  ^  hard  nv'ith  a  young  maxdy  between  the  contraEi  &c.] 

And  yet  in  Much  ado  about  nothing)  our  author  tells  us,  Time  goes 
on  crutches^  till  love  have  all  his  rites."  In  both  paflages,  however, 
the  interim  is  equally  re^refented  as  tedious.    Ma  lone. 
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tween  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not  how 
time  moves, 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Rof.  V/ith  this  fhepherdefs,  my  filler  ;  here  in  the  fkirts 
of  the  foreft,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

OrL  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Rof.  As  the  coney,  that  you  fee  dwell  where  fiie  is 
kindled. 

OrL  Your  accent  is  fomething  finer  than  you  could 
purchafe  in  fo  removed  a  dwelling^. 

Rof.  I  have  been  told  fo  of  many  :  but,  indeed,  an  old 
religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  fpeak,  who  was  in 
his  youth  an  in-land  man  4- ;  one  that  knew  courtfhip  too 
well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read 
many  ledures  againft  it ;  and  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  a 
woman,  to  be  touch'd  with  fo  many  giddy  offences  as  he 
hath  generally  tax'd  their  whole  fex  withal. 

OrL  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils, 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Rof  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all  like 
one  another,  as  half-pence  are :  every  one  fault  feeming 
monflrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it. 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  recount  fome  of  them. 

Rof  No  ;  I  will  not  caft  away  my  phyfick,  but  on  thofe 
that  are  fick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  foreil:,  that 
abufes  our  young  plants  with  carving  Rofalind  on  their 
barks  ;  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  bram^ 
bles  ;  all,  forfooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Rofalind:  if  I 
could  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give  him  fome 
good  counfel,  for  he  feems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love 
upon  him. 

OrL  I  am  he  that  is  fo  love-fhaked  ;  I  pray  you  tell  me 
your  remedy. 

3  —  ;«  fo  removed  a  dwelTirtg.l  In  fo  fequeftered  a  phcej  In  a  dw  ell- 
ing fo  remote  from  the  haunts  of  men.    So,  in  Han, let  : 

*'  It  wafts  you  to  a  more  removed  ground.^'  Mai-ONK. 

4  —  In-land  man]J  is  ufcd  in  this  play  for  one  ciziilifed,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  rujiick  ot  the  prleft.  So,  Orlando  before — Tet  am  J  in- 
Xdiiidbredy  and  know  fome  nurture,  Johnson. 
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^of.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you  :  he 

taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love  ;  in  which  cage  of 

rulhes,  I  am  fure,  you  are  not  prifoner. 
Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Rof.  A  lean  cheek  ;  which  you  have  not :  a  blue  eye  ^, 
and  funken  ;  which  you  have  not :  an  unqueftionable 
fpirit  *  ;  which  you  have  not :  a  beard  negletted ;  which 
you  have  not  : — but  I  pardon  you  for  that ;  for,  fimply, 
your  having  ^  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue  : — 
Then  your  hofe  fhould  be  ungarter'd  ^,  your  bonnet  un- 
handed, your  lleeve  unbutton' d,  your  Ihoe  untied,  and 
every  thing  about  you  demonftrating  a  carelefs  defola- 
tion.  But  you  are  no  fuch  man  ;  you  are  rather  point- 
device  ^  in  your  accoutrements  ;  as  loving  yourfelf,  than 
feeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe  I 
Jove. 

Rof,  Me  believe  it  ?  you  may  as  foon  make  her  that 

5  —    blueey(?,]  i.  e.  a  bluenefs  about  the  eyes.  Steevens, 

^  —  an  unquejiionable  fpirit  j  J  That  is,  a  fpirit  not  inquijiti-ve,  a  mind 
indifferent  to  common  objefts,  and  negligent  of  common  occurrences. 
Here  Shakfpeare  has  ufed  a  paflive  for  an  a£live  mode  of  fpeech  :  fo  in 
a  former  fcene,  The  Duke  is  too  difputable  for  we  j"  that  is,  too  dif' 
putatious,  Johnson. 

May  it  not  mean,  univilling  to  be  converted  loitb  f  Chamier. 

7  —_yo«r  haying— ]  i.e.  your  property.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  S53>  5. 

Malone, 

^  '—'^hen your  hofe Jhotild  be  ungarterd,  &c.]  Thefe  feem  to  have 
been  the  eftablilhed  and  charafterittical  marks  by  which  the  votaries  of 
love  vi'ere  denoted  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  So,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of 
the  Exchange^  by  Heyw^ood,  1637  :  **  Shall  1  that  have  jefted  at  love's 
fighs,  now  raife  whirlwinds  ?  Shall  I  that  have  flouted  ah  me''s  once 
a  quarter,  now  pradife  ah  me^s  every  minute  ?  Shall  I  defy  hat-bands, 
and  tread  garters  artd  Jlsoe-Jlrings  under  my  feet  ?  Shall  I  fall  to  falling 
bands,  and  be  a  ruffian  no  longer?  I  muft}  I  am  now  liegeman  to 
Cupid,  and  have  read  all  thefe  informations  in  his  book  of  ftatutcs." 
Again,  in  A pleafant  Comedy  ho<w  to  chufe  a  good  PFifefrom  a  bad,  i6oa  i 

— .  I  was  once  like  thee, 

**  A  figher,  melancholy  humorift, 

<^  Crofler  of  arms,  a  goer  -without  garters^ 

A  hatband-hater,  and  a  bulk-point-wearer.'*  Malone. 
9      point-device]  i.  e.  exail,  dreft  with  finical  nicety.  Steevens. 

N  4  you 
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you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  ftie  is  apter  to  60, 
than  to  confefs  (he  does :  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the 
which  women  flill  give  the  lie  to  their  confciences.  But, 
in  good  fcoth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verfes  on  the 
trees,  wherein  Rofaiind  is  fo  admired  ? 

Or/.  I  fwear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of 
Rofaiind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

J^o/.  But  are  you  fo  much  in  love,  as  your  rhimes  fpeak  ? 

Or/.  Neither  rhime  nor  reafon  can  exprefs  how  much. 

Rof.  Love  is  merely  a  madnefs ;  and,  I  tell  you,  de- 
fcrves  as  well  a  dark  houfe  and  a  whip,  as  madmen  do  : 
and  the  reafon  why  they  are  not  fo  punifh'd  and  cured,  is, 
that  the  lunacy  is  fo  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  in 
love  too  :  Yet  I  profefs  curing  it  by  counfel. 

Or/.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  fo  ? 

Ro/.  Yes,  one  ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to  ima- 
gine me  his  love,  his  m.iftrefs ;  and  I  fet  him  every 
day  to  woo  me  :  At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a 
moonifli  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  long- 
ing, and  liking ;  proud,  fantaftical,  apifh,  lhallow,  in- 
conllant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  fmiles ;  for  every  paiTion 
fomething,  and  for  no  pafTion  truly  any  thing,  as  boys 
and  women  are  for  the  moft  part  cattle  of  this  colour ; 
would  now  like  him,  now  loath  him ;  then  entertain  him, 
then  forfwear  him  ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  fpit  at  him  ; 
that  I  drave  my  fuitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to 
a  living  humour  of  madnefs  ^  ;  which  was,  to  forfwear  the 

'  —  to  a  living  hutncur  of  ir.adnefi ;]  Dr.  Johnfon  propofes  to  read— < 
from  his  mad  humour  of  lovcy  to  a  loving  humour  of  madnefs ;  that 
is,  from  a  madnefs  that  was  lo've^  to  a  lo-ve  that  was  madrefs.''''  Dr. 
Farmer  would  read— to  a  humour  of  lo-uing  madnefs.  But  both  the 
emendations  appear  to  me  inconfiftent  with  the  tenour  of  Rofallnd's 
argument.  Rofaiind  by  her  fantaftick  tricks  did  not  drive  her  fuitor 
either  into  a  lo-uing  humour  of  madnefs,  or  a  humour  of  io-virg  madnefs  j 
(in  which  he  was  originally  without  her  aid;)  but  fhc  drove  him  from 
love  into  a  fequeftei'd  and  melancholy  retirement.  ^  living  humour  of 
madnefs  is,  I  conceive,  in  our  author's  licentious  language,  a  humour  of 
li'ving  madnefsy  a  mad  humour  that  operates  on  the  mode  of  Hying 'j  or, 
in  other  words,  and  more  accurately,  a  mad  humour  of  life  ;  <'  —  to 
forfwear  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monaflick.''  Ma  lone. 

full 
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full  ftream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely 
monaftick  :  And  thus  I  cured  him ;  and  this  way  will  I 
take  upon  me  to  wafli  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  found 
Iheep's  heart,  that  there  fliall  not  be  one  fpot  of  love 
in't. 

Or/.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Rof.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me  Rofa- 
lind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will ;  tell  me 
where  it  is. 

Rof.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  fhew  it  you  :  and,  by 
the  way,  you  lhall  tell  me  where  in  the  forell  you  live  : 
Will  you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Rof.  Nay,  you  muft  call  me  Rofalind  : — Come,  filler, 
will  you  go  ?  \Exeunt* 

SCENE  III. 

The  fame. 

Touchstone  /x^^Z  Audrey  ;  Jaqjies^/^t 
dijiance,  obfer^ing  them, 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey ;  I  will  fetch  up 
your  goats,  Audrey  :  And  how,  Audrey  ?  am  I  the  man 
yet  ?  doth  my  fimple  feature  content  you*? 

And. 

*  doth  my  Jimph  feature  content  you  f'\ln'D2ir)XtWCleopatray  1594, 
Is  the  following  couplet  : 

I  fee  then,  artlefs  feature  can  content. 

And  that  true  beauty  needs  no  ornament."  Malone. 

*"*  Doth  my  fimple  feature  content  ycu       fays  the  Clown  to  Audrey. 

Your  features  (replies  the  wench,)  Lord  warrant  us,  whatyjr<«- 
/am  I  doubt  not,  this  lliould  be— Youry>a/«re  /  Lord  warrant  us, 
luhafs  feature?  Farmer. 

Feat  and  feature,  perhaps  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning.  The 
Clown  afks,  if  the  features  of  hh  face  content  her  j  Ihe  takes  the  word 
in  another  fenfe,  i.  e.  feats,  deeds,  and  in  her  reply  feems  to  mean, 
what  feats,  \.  e.  what  have  we  done  yet  ?  The  courtfhip  of  Audrey  and 
her  gallant  had  not  proceeded  further,  as  Sir  Wilful  Witwood  fays, 
than  a  little  mouth-glew  j  but  ihe  fuppofes  him  to  be  talking  of  fome- 

thing 
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And.  Your  features  !  Lord  warrant  us !  what  features  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  moll 
capricious  poet,  honeft  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths 

Jaq,  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited  !  worfe  than  Jove  in 
a  thatch'd  houfe  !  {^ajlde. 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verfes  cannot  be  underftood,  nor 
a  man's  good  wit  feconded  with  the  forward  child,  under- 
ftanding,  it  llrikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckon- 
ing in  a  litte  room  * : — Truly,  1  would  the  gods  had  made 
thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  Is  it  honeft  in 
deed,  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.   No,  truly ;   for  the  trueft  poetr)'  is  the  moft 
feigning  ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry  ;  and  what  they 
fwear  in  poetry  5,  may  be  faid,  as  lovers,  they  do  feign. 
.  Aud.  Do  you  wifh  then,  tliat  the  gods  had  made  me 
poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do  truly  :  for  thou  fwear'ft  to  me,  thou  art 
honeft ;  now  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have  fome  hope 
thou  didil  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  hone  ft  ? 

thing  which  as  yet  he  had  not  performed.  Or  thejeft  may  turn  only  on 
the  Clown's  pronunciation.  In  fome  parts,  features  might  be  pro- 
nounced, fa'itors,  which  fignify  rafcalsy  loiv  ivretcbes.  Pijiol  ufes  the 
■word  in  the  fecond  part  of  K.  Henry  IV,  and  Spenfer  very  frequently. 

StZE  YENS. 

5  —  d5  the  moft  capricious  poet-,  bonefi  O-v'id,  was  among  the  Goths.] 
Capricious  is  not  here  humourfome,  fantaftical,  &c.  but  hjdv'ious, 
HoR.Epod.  lo.  Libidinofus  immolabitur  caper.  The  Goths  are  the  Getae. 
Ovid.Trift.  V.  7.  The  thatched  houfe  is  that  of  Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Ovid.  Met.  VIII.  630,    Stipu/is  et  canna  teEla  palufri.  Upton, 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  226.  Mr.  Upton  is  perhaps  too  refined  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  capricious.  Our  author  remembered  that  caper  was  the 
Latin  for  a  goat,  and  thence  chofe  this  epithet.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
whole.    There  is  a  poor  quibble  between  goats  and  Goths.  Malone. 

4-  —  it  ftrikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  .'I 
A  great  reckoning,  in  a  little  room,  implies  that  the  entertainment  was 
mean,  and  the  bill  extravagant.  Warburtox. 

5  —  and  'what  they  Jiu ear  in  poetry,  &c.]  This  fentence  feems  per- 
plexed and  inconfequent :  perhaps  it  were  better  read  thus,— oy^^a/  they 
fwear  as  lovers,  they  may  be  faid  to  f^gn  as  poets*  Johnson, 
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Touch,  No  truly,  unlefs  tliou  vvert  hard-favour'd  :  for 

honefty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a  fauce  to  fugar. 
Jaq.  A  material  fool  ^  I  \_ajide, 
Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods 

make  me  honeft ! 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  caft  away  honefty  upon  a  foul 

flut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  difh. 

And.  I  am  not  a  flut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am 

foul  7. 

Touch,  Well,  praifed  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulnefs  !  flut- 
tiftinefs  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I 
will  marry  thee  :  and  to  that  end,  I  have  been  with  fir 
Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the  next  village  ;  who  hath 
ptomifed  to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  foreft,  and  to 
couple  us. 

Jaq.  Twould  fain  fee  this  meeting.  \_afJe, 
And.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful 
heart,  ftagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have  no  tem- 
ple but  the  wood,  no  alTembly  but  horn-beafts.  But  what 
though  ^  ?  Courage  !  As  horns  are  odious,  they  are  ne- 
cefTary.  It  is  laid, — Many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his 
goods  :  right ;  many  a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows 
no  end  of  them.    Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife  ; 

^  A  material  fool  A  fool  with,  matter  in  himj  a  fool  fkocktd  with 
notions.  Johnson. 

1  —  I  am  foul.]  By  foul  is  meant  coy  or  froioning.    Han  me  r. 

I  rather  hoWtvc  foul  to  be  put  for  the  ruftick  pronunciation  of fulU 
Audrey,  fuppofing  the  Clown  to  have  fpoken  of  her  as  a  full  Jluty  fays, 
naturally  enough,  /  am  not  a  Jlut,  thoughy  I  thank  the  gods,  1  am  foul, 
i.  e.  full.  She  was  more  likely  to  thank  the  gods  for  a  belly-full,  than 
for  her  being  coy  or fronvning.  Tyrwhitt. 

In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  in  the  fong  at  the  end  of  Lo've' s Labour'' s  Loji^  inftead  of — "  and 
ways  be  fouli''  we  have  in  the  firft  quarto,  1598,  *'  — and  ways  be 
full.''''  In  that  and  other  of  our  author's  plays  many  words  feem  to  have 
been  fpelled  by  the  ear.  Malone. 

I  think  that  by  foul  Audrey  means  not  fair,  or  what  we  call  homely. 
Audrey  is  neither  coy  nor  ill-humoured  j  but  fhe  thanks  the  gods  for 
her  homelinefs,  as  it  renders  her  lefs  expofed  to  temptation.  Mason. 

i>  ^  nvhat  though  f'\  What  then.  Johnson. 

4  *ti6 
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'tis  none  of  his  own  getting.  Horns?  Evenfo: — Poor 
men  alone  ?— -No,  no ;  the  nobleft  deer  hath  them  as  huge 
as  the  rafcal.  Is  the  fmgle  man  therefore  bleffed  ?  No : 
as  a  walPcI  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  fo  is  the 
forehead  of  a  married  man  m^ore  honourable  than  the  bare 
brow  of  a  bachelor  :  and  by  how  much  defence  is  better 
than  no  (kill,  by  fo  much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than 
to  want. 

E?ner  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 
Here  comes  fir  Oliver  : — Sir  Oliver  ^  Mar-text,  you  are 
well  met :   Will  you  diipatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or 
fhall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  heron  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  Oli.  Truly,  fne  mull  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is 
not  lawful. 

Jaq.  [ad^Tjancing,']  Proceed,  proceed  ;  I'll  give  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  mafter  What  yc  caWt :  How 
do  you,  fir  ?  You  are  very  well  met  :  God'ild  you  *  for 
your  lall  company  :  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you  : — Even  a 
toy  in  hand  here,  fir: — Nay  ;  pray,  be  covered. 

y^^.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow^,  fir,  the  horfe  his 
curb,  and  the  faulcon  her  bells,  fo  man  hath  his  defires  ; 
and  as  pigeons  bill,  fo  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

9  —  5;V  Olit-er — ]  He  that  has  taken  his  firll  degree  at  the  univerfity, 
is  in  the  academical  (lyle  called  Domitius,  and  in  common  language  was 
heretofore  termed  Sir,  This  was  not  always  a  word  of  contempt  j  the 
graduates  alTumed  it  in  their  own  writings  j  fo  Trevifa  the  hiftorian 
writes  himfelf  •«S)'r  John  dc  Trevifa.    John  son. 

We  find  the  lame  title  beftowcd  on  many  divines  in  our  old  comedies, 

St  EEVEN  s. 

Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  191,  n.  2;  where  after  the  word  univerfities"  I 
ought  to  have  added,  "  of  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  j"  for  the  title.  Sir, 
is  not  given  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  at  Oxford.    Ma  lone. 

A  clergyman,  who  hath  not  been  educated  at  the  Univerfities,  is  ftill 
diftinguiihed  in  fome  parts  of  North  Wales,  by  the  appellation  of  Sir 
JcBk,  Sir  IfilUam,  &c.  Nichols. 

1  —  God'i/^you]  i.  e.  GoA  yield  you,  God  reward  you.  See  Mac- 
betby  Aftl.fc.vi.  Stt;evens. 

*  «— i'/i  bow,— ]  yoke,  Steevens. 

7^f- 
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Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be 
married  under  a  bufh,  like  a  beggar?  Get  you  to  church, 
and  have  a  good  prieft  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is  : 
this  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join  wain- 
fcot ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  flirunk  pannel,  and, 
like  green  timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to  be 
married  of  him  than  of  another :  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry 
me  well  ;  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good 
excufe  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife.  \^afide, 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counfel  thee. 

T ouch.  Come,  fweet  Audrey  ; 
We  muft  be  married,  or  we  muft  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  mailer  Oliver  1 

Not — O  fweet  Oliver, 
O  brave  Oliver^, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee ; 

But 

3  Not — 0  fiveet  Oliver,  0  brarue  Oli'ver,  &c,]  Some  words  of  an  old 
Wailad.    War  BUR  TON. 

The  Clown  difnaifles  fir  Oliver  only  becaufe  Jaques  had  alarmed  his 
pride,  and  raifed  his  doubts,  concerning  the  validity  of  a  marriage  fo- 
iemnized  by  one  who  appears  only  in  the  character  of  an  itinerant 
preacher.  He  intends  afterwards  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other  of 
more  dignity  in  the  fame  profeffion.  Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion,  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  Clown's  fpeech  is  only  a  repetition  from  fome  other 
ballad,  or  perhaps  a  different  part  of  the  fame,  is,  I  believe,  juft. 

Steevzns. 

That  Touchftoneis  Influenced  by  the  counfel  of  Jaques,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fubfequent  dialogue  between  the  former  and  Audrey, 
AaV.  fc-  i : 

Touch.  We  (hall  find  a  time,  Audrey;  patience,  gentle  Audrey. 

j^ud.  'Faith,  tke  pnejl  ivas  good  enougby  for  all  the  old  gent  lemon*  s 
faying.    M  a  l  o  K  F . 

0  fiveet  Oliver,]  The  epithet  of  f'zveet  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  Oiivei-i  for  which  perhaps  he  was  originally  obliged  to 
the  old  fong  before  us.    No  more  of  it,  however,  than  thefe  two  lines 
feems  to  be  preferved.    See  B.  Jonfon's  Underivoody  Vol.  VI.  p,  407  : 
<*  All  the  mad  Rolands  and  fiveet  Olivers." 

And,  in  E-very  man  in  his  humour^  p,  88,  is  the  fame  ailufion  : 
<*  Do  not  ftink,  /wf^r  Oliver."  Tyrwhitt, 
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But — Wind  away. 
Begone,  I  fay, 
I  vAll  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 
[Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  atiJ  Audrey. 
Sir  OIL  'Tis  no  matter ;  ne'er  a  fantailical  knave  of 
them  all  lhall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IV. 

^he  fame*    Before  a  Cottage* 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Rof  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr'ythee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  con- 
fider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Rof.  But  have  I  not  caufe  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  caufe  as  one  would  defire ;  therefore  weep. 

Rof  His  very  hair  is  of  the  diffembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's+:  marry,  his 
kifTes  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Rof 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  Aug.  6,  1584,  was  cntei-ed 
by  Richard  Jones  the  ballad  of 
<'  O  Jioete  Olyver 
**  Leave  me  not  behinde  thee.'* 
Again,     The  anfwere  of  0  fiveete  Olyver.'^''  Again,  in  1586,     0  Jiueet 
Oliver  zltcrcd  to  the  Scriptures."  Steevens. 

I  often  find  a  part  of  this  fong  applied  to  Cromwell.  In  a  paper  call- 
ed, ^  Man  in  the  Moon,  dijco'uering  a  World  of  Knavery  under  the  Sun, 
the  junSIo  will  go  near  to  give  us  the  hagge.,  if  0  hra've  Oli'ver  come 
not  fuddenly  to  relieve  them."  The  fame  allufion  is  met  with  in  Cleave- 
land.  Wind  aivay  and  ivind  off  are  ftill  ufed  pro-vincially  :  and,  I  be- 
lieve, nothing  but  the  frevincial  pronunciation  is  wanting  to  join  the 
parts  together.    I  read  : 

<'  Not — O  fweet  Oliver  ! 
"  O  brave  Oliver  ! 
Leave  me  not  bebV  thee^ 
*(  But — wind  away, 
*'  Begone,  Ifay, 
**  I  will  not  to  wedding  ivi''  thee.'''*  Farmer, 
Wind  IS  ufed  for  ivend  in  Cajar  and Pompeyy  1607.  Steevens. 
4  Something  broivner  than  Jud-as's      ]  Judas  was  conftandy  reprefent- 
ed  in  ancient  painting  or  tapeftry,  with  red  hair  and  beard.  Steevens. 

The 
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Rof.  Pfaith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour  5, 
Cel.  An  excellent  colour  :  your  chefnut  was  ever  the 
©nly  colour. 

Rof,  And  his  kiffing  is  as  full  of  fandity  as  the  touch 
of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cafts  lips  of  Diana*  :  a 
nun  of  winter's  fifterhood  ^  kiffes  not  more  religioufly  ;  the 
very  ice  of  chaftity  is  in  them. 

Rof.  But  why  did  he  fwear  he  would  come  this  morn- 
ing, and  comes  not  ? 

CeL  Nay  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Rof.  Do  you  think  fo  ? 

Cel.  Yes :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe- 
ftealer  ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  con- 
cave as  a  cover'd  goblet*,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Rof. 

The  new  edition  of  Leiand's  CoUeEtanea^  Vol.  V.  p.  295,  afferts, 
that  painters  conftantly  reprefented  Judas  the  traytor  with  a  red  head. 
This  conceit  is  thought  to  have  arifen  in  England  from  our  ancient 
grudge  to  the  red-haired  Danes.    To l let. 

s  rfalth,  bis  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. '\  There  is  much  of  nature  in 
this  petty  perverfenefs  of  Rofalind  ;  flie  finds  faults  in  her  lover,  in  hope 
to  be  contradi£led,  and  when  Celia  in  fportive  malice  too  readily  feconds 
her  accufations,  fhe  contradids  herfelf  rather  than  fuffer  her  favourite  to 
want  a  vindication.  Johnson. 

6  —  a  pair  of  caft  lips  of  Diana  ;]  i.  e.  a  pair  left  off  by  Diana, 

Theobald. 

7  —  nun  of  winter's  fifterhood-— ]  i.  e.  of  an  unfruiful  fijlerhoody 
which  had  devoted  itfelf  to  chaftity.  For  as  thofe  who  were  of  the 
fifterhood  of  the  fpring,  were  the  votaries  of  Venus  j  thofe  of  fummer, 
the  votaries  of  Ceres  j  thofe  of  autumn,  of  Pomona  :  fo  thefe  of  the 
fjierhood  of  wiw/^r  were  the  votaries  of  Diana  ,  called,  of  ivinter,  be^ 
caufe  that  quarter  is  not,  like  the  other  three,  productive  of  fruit  or  In- 
creafe.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  when  the  poet  fpeaks  of  what  is 
moft ^ocr,  he  inftances  it  in  w/«/er,  in  thefe  fine  lines  of  Othello: 

But  riches  endhfs  is  as  poor  as  winter 
**  To  him  that  e'vtr  fears  he  fiall  be  poor.'''' 
The  other  property  of  winter  that  made  him  term  them  of  Its  fifterhood, 
is  its  coldnefs.    So,  in  the  Midfummer  Night^s  Dream  : 
"  To  be  a  barren  fifter  all  your  I'lje^ 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  frultlefs  moon.''''  Warburt. 

8  — -  flj  concanje  as  a  cover'd  goblet,'\  Dr.  Warburton  afks,  **  Why  si 
co-uerd  goblet  ?"  and  anfwers,  becaufe  a  goblet  is  never  kept  covered 
kut  when  empty."  Jf  that  be  the  cafe,  the  cover  is  of  little  ufe ;  for 

when 
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Ro/,  Not  true  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in  ;  but,  I  think,  he  is  not  in* 

Ro/.  You  have  heard  him  fwear  downright,  he  was. 

Cel.  Was  is  not  is  :  befides,  the  oath  of  lover  is  no 
ftronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapfter ;  they  are  both  the 
confirmers  of  falfe  reckonings :  He  attends  here  in  the 
foreft  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Rof.  I  met  the  duke  yeJfterday,  and  had  much  queftion  • 
with  him  :  He  alked  me,  of  what  parentage  I  was  ;  I  told 
him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  fo  he  laugh'd,  and  let  me  go. 
But  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there  is  fuch  a  man  as 
Orlando  ? 

Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave  verfes, 
fpeaks  brave  words,  fwears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them 
bravely,  quite  traverfe,  athwart  *  the  heart  of  his  lover  *  ; 

'  when  it  is  empty,  it  may  as  well  be  uncovered.  But  it  is  the  idea  of 
hollownefs,  not  that  of  emptinefs,  that  Shakfpeare  vvifhes  to  convey  ; 
and  a  goblet  is  more  completely  hollow  when  covered,  than  when  it  it 
not.  Mason. 

9  —  much  queftion — ]  I.  e.  converfation.  Steevens. 

'  —  quite  tra'verfe,  athivart  &c.]  An  unexperienced  lover  is  here 
compared  to  a  puny  tiller,  to  whom  it  was  a  difgrace  to  have  his  lance 
broken  acrofs,  as  it  was  a  mark  either  of  want  of  courage  or  addrefs. 
This  happened  when  the  horfe  flew  on  one  lide,  in  the  career  :  and 
hence,  I  fuppofe,  arofe  the  jocular  proverbial  phrafe  of /purring  the  horfe 
enly  on  one  fide.  Now  as  breaking  the  lance  againft  his  adverfary's 
breaft,  in  a  direclline,  was  honourable,  fo  the  breaking  it  acrofs  againft 
his  breaft  was,  for  the  reafon  above,  difhonourable :  hence  it  is,  that 
Sidney,  in  his  Arcadia,  fpeaking  of  the  mock-combat  of  Clinias  and 
Dametas,  fays,  The  ivind  took  fucb  hold  of  his  faff  that  it  croft  quite 
over  his  breaft,  &c. — And  to  break  acrofs  was  the  ufual  phrafe,  as 
appears  from  fome  wretched  verfes  of  the  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  an 
Mnlkilful  tilter  : 

"  Methought  fome  ftaves  he  m\fl :  if  fo,  not  much  amifs  : 
*'  For  ivh:n  hemoji  did  hit,  he  ever  yet  did  mifs. 

One  faid  he  brake  acrofs  j  full  'well  it  fo  might  be,  &c. 
This  is  the  allufion.  So  that  Orlando,  a  young  gallant,  aftefting  the 
fafhion,  (for  bra-ve,  is  here  ufed,  as  in  other  places,  for  fafhionable, )  is 
reprefented  either  ur.fkilful  in  courtftiip,  or  timorous.  The  lover's  meet- 
ing or  appointment  correfponds  to  the  tiltcr's  career  j  and  as  the  one 
breaks  ftaves,  the  other  breaks  oaths.  The  buf.nefs  is  only  meeting 
fairly,  and  doing  both  with  addrefs  :  and  'tis  for  the  want  of  this,  that 
Orlando  is  blamed.  Warburton. 

a      ©/■  ^/j  lover  j]  i.  e.  of  his  miftrefs«  See  p.  32,  n.  i.  Malone, 

as 
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as  a  puny  tilter,  that  fpurs  his  horfe  but  on  one  fide  ,  breaks 
his  ftaff  like  a  noble-goofe  :  but  all's  brave,  that  youth 
mounts,  and  folly  guides : — Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor,  Miflrefs,  and  mafter,  you  have  oft  enquired 
After  the  Ihepherd  that  complain'd  of  love  ; 
Who  you  faw  fitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
Praifing  the  proud  difdainful  fliepherdefs 
That  was  his  miftrefs. 

CeL  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor  .  If  you  will  fee  a  pageant  truly  play'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  fcorn  and  proud  difdain. 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  fliall  condud  you. 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Rof,  O,  come,  let  us  remove ; 
The  fight  of  lovers  feedeth  thofe  in  love  :— 
Bring  us  unto  this  fight,  and  you  lhall  fay 
I'll  prove  a  bufy  aftor  in  their  play.  [ExeuKt, 

SCENE  V. 

Another  fart  of  the  forefi* 

Enter  Silvius  Phebe. 
5/7.  Sweet  Phebe>  do  not  fcorn  me  ;  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  fay  not  fo 
In  bitternefs :  The  common  executioner, 
Whofe  heart  the  accuftom'd  fight  of  death  makes  hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  firft  begs  pardon  ;  Will  you  fterner  be 
Thau  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ^  ? 

Enter 

5    ■  noHl you  fterner  be 

Than  be  that  dies  and  live:  by  bloody  drops  ?]  I  am  afraid  our  bard 
is  at  his  quibbles  again.  To  dye  means  as  well  to  dip  a  thing  in  a  colour 
foreign  to  its  owft,  as  to  expire.  In  this  fenfe,  contemptible  as  it  is, 
the  executioner  maybe  faid  to  die  as  well  as  Hie  by  bloody  drops.  Shak- 
fpeare  is  fond  of  oppofing  thefe  terms  to  each  other.  In  AT.  John  is  a 
play  on  words  not  unlike  this : 

— — —  all  toith  purpled  hands 
"  Dy'd  in  the  dyir.g  Jlaugbter  of  their  focj,^* 
Vol.  JII,  O  Camder. 
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^/?/^r  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Cokin,  at  a  dtjtancfe 
Phe,  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner  ; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'ft  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye  : 
*Tis  pretty,  fure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes,— that  are  the  frairH  and  fofteft  thing?^ 
Who  ftiut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers  \ 
I^ow  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee  5 
Now  counterfeit  to  fwoon  ;  why  now  fall  down  ; 
Or,  if  thou  canft  not,  O,  for  fhame,  for  fhame. 
Lie  not,  to  fay  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  fhow  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  fear  of  it  ;  lean  but  upon  a  rufli 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  imprelTure  ^ 

Camden  has  prefervcd  an  epitaph  on  a  dyer,  which  has  the  fame  turn  ; 
He  that  dyed  fo  oft  in  fport, 
"  hyed  at  iaft,  no  colour  for't."  Steeveks. 
J.  Davles  of  Hereford,  in  his  Scourge  of  Folly  f  printed  about  1611,  has 
the  fame  conceit,  and  ufes  aimoft  our  author's  words  : 
Of  a  proud  lying  dyer. 
*«  Turbine,  the  dyer,  ftalks  before  his  dore, 
*<  Like  Coefar,  that  by  dying  oft  did  thrive  j 
And  though  the  beggar  be  as  proud  as  poore, 
«  Yet  (like  the  mortifide)  he  dyes  to  /wr.'* 
Again,  On  the  fame  : 

<*  Who  lives  well,  dies  well :— not  by  and  by  ; 
•*  For  this  man  lives  proudly,  yet  well  doth  die,^*  MaIONS* 
He  that  lives  and  dies  &c.  i.  e.  he  who  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  con- 
tinues a  common  executioner.    So,  in' the  fecond  fcene  of  the  fifth  A6t 
cf  this  play,  <*  live  snd  die  a  fhepherd."  Tollet. 

To  die  and  live  by  a  thing  is  to  be  conftant  to  it,  to  pcrfevere  In  it  to 
the  end.  Lives  therefore  does  not  lignify  is  maintained,  but  the  two 
verbs  taken  together  mean,  ivbo  is  all  his  lift  converfant  with  bloody 

drops*     MUS  GRAVE. 

4  —  lean  but  upon  a  ru/b,']  But,  which  is  not  In  the  old  copy,  was 
added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone, 

5  The  cicatrice  and  capable  mpreffure"]  Cicatrice  is  here  not  very  pro- 
perly uf«d  J  it  is- the  fear  of  a  wound.    Capable  imprejfure,  hollow  mark. 

Johnson. 
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Thy  palm  fome  moment  keeps  :  but  now  mine  eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  fure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Sil.  O  dear  Phebe, 
If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
You  meet  in  fome  frefh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy 
Then  fhall  you  knov/  the  wounds  invifible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time. 
Come  not  thou  near  me  :  and,  when  that  time  comes, 
Afflidl  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  fhall  not  pity  thee. 

Rof,  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?  \^ad'vancing.'\  Who  might 
be  your  mother^. 
That  you  inmlt,  exult,  and  all  at  once  ^, 
Over  the  wretched  ?  What  though  you  have  mo  beauty, 
(As,  by  my  faith,  I  fee  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Muft  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitilefs '  ? 

Why, 

Capable^  I  believe,  means  htxe^perceptihle*  Our  author  often  wfes 
the  word  for  intelligent  j  (See  a  note  on  Hamletj<— 

**  His  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  ftoncs. 
Would  make  them  capable.^'') 
hence,  with  his  ufual  licence,  for  intelligible,  and  then  for  perceptible* 

Malone. 

6  — poiver  0/ fancy,]  Fancy  is  here  ufed  for  love,  as  before  in  the 
M.idfummer-Nigbt''s  Dream,  Johnson. 

7  -—fVho  might  be  your  mother  It  is  common  for  the  poets  to  ex- 
prefs  cruelty  by  faying,  of  thofe  who  commit  it,  that  they  were  born  of 
rocks,  or  fuclcled  by  tigrefles.  Johnson. 

8  That  you  infult,  exult,  and  all  at  once,]  The  fpeaker  may  mean 
thus  :  JVho  might  be  your  mother,  that  you  infult,  exult,  and  that  too  all 
in  a  breath.    Siich  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  jiZ/jfr  Steevens. 

5  "  ■         What  though  you  ba've  mo  beauty, 
(As  by  my  faith  I  fee  no  more  in  you, 
Than  ivithout  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed, ) 

Mujl  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitilefs  ?]  The  old  copy  reads— 
What  though  you  have  no  beauty — .    That  no  is  a  mlfprinr,  appears 
flcarly  from  the  paflage  in  Lodge's  Pofalynde  which  Shakfpeare  has  here 
O  2  imitated  : 
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Why,  what  means  this  ?  Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
I  fee  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  fale-work'  : — Od's  my  little  life  I 
I  think,  ihe  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too 
No,  'faith,  proud  miftrefs,  hope  not  after  it ; 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-filk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  fpirits  to  your  worlhip  *. — > 
You  foolifh  Hiepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 

Imitated  f  "Sometimes  have  I  feen  high  difdaine  turned  to  hot  defires.— * 
Becaufe  tbou  art  beautifuly  be  not  fo  coy  j  as  there  is  nothing  morefaire, 
1*0  there  is  nothing  more  fading."— Mr.  Theobald  corredled  the  error, 
by  expunging  the  word  no\  in  which  he  was  copied  by  the  fubfequent 
editors  j  but  omiffion  (as  I  have  often  obferved)  is  of  all  the  modes  of 
emendation  the  moft  exceptionable.  No  was,  I  believe,  a  mifprint 
for  wo,  a  word  often  L<ed  by  our  author  and  his  contemporaries  for  more* 
So,  in  a  fornaer  fcene  in  this  play  :  I  pray  you,  mar  no  mo  of  my 
verfes  with  reading  them  ill-favour'dly."  Again,  in  Much  ado  about 
votbiitg  :  **  Sing  no  more  ditties,  fing  no  rzo."  Again,  in  the  Tempeji  : 
«  Mo  widows  of  this  bufinefs  making- — Many  other  inftances  might 
be  added.  The  word  is  found  in  almoft  every  book  of  that  age.  Thia 
corre6Hon  being  lefs  vinlpnt  than  Mr.  Theobald's,  I  have  inferted  it  in 
the  text.  **  What  though  I  fliould  allow  you  had  more  beauty  than  he, 
(fays  Refalind,)  though  by  my  faith,  &c."  (for  fuch  is  the  force  of  As  in 
the  next  line)     muft  you  therefore  treat  him  with  difdain  ?"  In  Antony 

and  Cleopatra  we  meet  with  a  paflage  conftrudted  nearly  in  the  fame 

manner : 

<«  ■  I  .1  I   I  Say,  this  becomes  hirii, 
•*  (As  his  compofure  muft  be  rare  indeed 
<*  Whom  thefe  things  cannot  blemifh,)  yet  &C.*' 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Camden's  Remaines,  p.  190,  edit.  1605 : 

<*  I  force  not  of  fuch  fooleries ;  but  if  I  have  any  (kill  in  footh-faying 

{^as  in  footh  I  have  none^)  it  doth  prognofticate  that  I  ihall  change  copie 

from  a  duke  to  a  king."  Malone. 

I  Of  nature's  fale-work  :]  i.  e.  thofe  works  that  nature  makes  up 

carelefsly  and  without  exaftnefs.    The  allufion  is  to  the  practice  of  mc- 

chanicks,  whofe  nvork  befpoke  is  more  elaborate  than  that  which  is 

made  up  for  chance-cuftoraers,  or  to  fell  in  quantities  to  retailers,  which 

is  called  fale-ivork,  Warburton, 

1  That  can  entame  my  fpirits  to  your  w»r/hip»1  So,  in  Much  adt 

ghout  nothing : 

<•  laming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand.**  St££V£NS. 


Like 
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Like  foggy  fbuth,  pufRng  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thoufand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  flie  a  woman  :  'Tis  fuch  fools  as  you. 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children  : 
*Tis  not  her  glafs,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  fhe  fees  herfelf  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  ftiow  her. — • 
But,  miftrefs,  know  yourfelf ;  down  on  your  knees. 
And  thank  heaven,  falling,  for  a  good  man's  love  : 
For  I  muft  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  .when  you  can  ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Cry  the  man  mercy  ;  love  him  ;  take  his  offer ; 
Foul  is  moft  foul,  being  foul  tp  be  a  fcofFer  ^. 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  fhepherd ; — f^re  you  well. 

Phe,  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  together; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

P<o/.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulnefs  ^,  and  flie*ll 
fall  in  love  with  my  anger  : — If  it  be  fo,  as  fall  as  fhe  an- 
fwers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  fauce  her  with  bitter 
words.  -  Why  look  you  fo  upon  me  ? 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Rof.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  nje. 
For  I  am  falfer  than  vows  made  in  wine  : 
Befides,  I  like  you  not  :  If  you  will  know  my  hpi^fe^ 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by  : 
Will  you  go,  fifler  ?  —  Shepherd,  ply  her  hard  : — • 
Come,  filler  : — Shepherdefs,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not  proud  :  though  all  the  world  could  fee. 
None  could  be  fo  abus'd  in  fight  as  he  5. 
Come,  to  our  flock.       [Exeunt  Ros.  Cel.  /ind  Corin- 

3  Foul  is  mojl  foul,  being  foul  io  be  a  fcoffer.']  The  fenfe  is,  the  ugly 
fgem  moji  ugly,  ivhen,  though  ugly,  they  are  fcoffers.  Johnson. 

4  m—ivith  her  foulf}efs,'\  The  old  copy  reads — -your  foulnefs.  Cor- 
i'efted  .by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.    M alone. 

5  —  though  all  the  ivorld  could  fee, 

None  could  be  fo  abus'd  in  fight  as  he.^  Though  all  mankind  .could 
Uok  on  you,  none  could  be  fo  deceived  as  to  tjilnk  you  beautiful  but  he. 

Johnson. 

P  3  Phe. 
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Phi.  Dead  fhepherd,  now  I  find  thy  faw  of  mighty 
*'  Who  ever  lovM,  that  lov'd  not  at  lirll  fight*  ?*'   '  ^ 

Si/.  Sweet  Phebe,— 

Phe.  Ha  !  what  fay'ft  thou,  Silvius  ? 

St/.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  forry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

Si/.  Wherever  ibrrow  is,  relief  would  be  : 
If  you  do  forrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  forrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  haft  my  love  ;  Is  not  that  neighbourly  ? 

Si/.  I  v/ould  have  you. 

P/je.  Why,  that  were  covetoufnefs. 
Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee  ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love  : 
But  fmce  that  thou  canft  talk  of  love  fo  well. 
Thy  company,  which  erft  was  irkfome  to  me, 
I  will  endure  ;  and  I'll  employ  thee  too  : 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompence. 
Than  thine  own  gladnefs  that  thou  art  employed- 

Si/.  So  holy,  and  fo  perfedl  is  my  love. 
And  I  in  fuch  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  fnall  think  it  a  moft  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harveft  reaps  :  loofe  now  and  then 
A  fcatter'd  fmile,  and  tliat  I'll  live  upon. 

^  Dead  Jfjepherdf  noiv  I  find  thy  faio  of  m'lght ; 

Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  firft  fight  ?]  The  fecond  of  thefe 
lines  is  from  Marlowe's  Htro  and  Leander,  1637,  Hg.  B  b,  where  it 
ftands  thus  : 

Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  Is  llight : 
"  Who  ever  loT)''dy  thai  hvd  mi  at  firfi  fight  f''  Steevens. 
This  poem  of  Marlowe's  was  fo  popular  (as  appears  from  many  of  the 
contemporary  writers,)  that  a  quotntian  from  it  muft  hd\'e  been  known 
at  once,  at  leaH:  by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  audience.  Our 
author  has  again  alluded  to  it  in  the  "^Ttvo  Gentlemen  of  P^erona.^The 
*'  dead  fliepherd,"  Marlowe,  wa?  killed  in  a  brothel  in  1593.  Two 
editions  of  Hero  and  Leandevy  I  believe,  had  been  publi/hed  before  the 
year  1600;  it  being  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Books,  Sept.  a8,  1593, 
and  again  in  1597.  Malone. 

P/?e, 
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Fhe.  Know*ft  thou  the  youth  that  fpoke  to  me  ere-wKile  I 
SiL  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 

And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds. 

That  the  old  Carlot  once  vvas  mailer  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  afk  for  him  ; 

*Tis  but  a  peevifli  boy  — yet  he  talks  well ; 

But  what  care  I  for  words  f  yet  words  do  well. 

When  he  thatfpeaks  them  pleafes  thofe  that  hear. 

It  is  a  pretty  youth  ; — Not  very  pretty 

But,  fure,  he's  proud  ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  hin^  2 

He'll  make  a  proper  man  :  The  belt  thing  in  him 

Is  his  complexion  ;  and  fafter  than  his  tongue 

Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 

He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall : 

His  leg  is  but  fo  fo  ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 

There  was  a  pretty  rednefs  in  his  lip ; 

A  little  riper  and  more  lufty  red 

Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek  ;  'twas  juft  the  diiFerenc^ 

Betwixt  the  conftantred,  and  mingled  damallc. 

There  be  fome  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 

In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 

To  fall  in  love  with  him  :  but,  for  my  part, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 

I  have  more  caufe  ^  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him ; 

For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 

He  faid,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black. 

And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  fcorn'd  at  ine : 

I  marvel,  why  I  anfwer'd  not  again; 

But  that's  all  one  ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 

And  thou  lhalt  bear  it ;  Wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

P/ye.  I'll  write  it  ftraight ; 
The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  paffing  Ihort: 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Exeunt, 

7  I  have  more  cauje — ]  7,  which  feems  to  have  been  inadvertently 
emitted  in  the  old  copy,  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone, 

O  4  ACT 
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A  C  T  IV.    S  C  E  N  E  I. 

^he  fame, 

iS';^/^r  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaqjjes. 

Jaq.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better  *  ac- 
quainted with  thee. 

Rof.  They  fay,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq,  I  am  fo ;  J  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Rof,  Thofe,  that  are  in  extremity  of  either,  are  abo- 
minable fellows ;  and  betray  themfelves  to  every  modern 
cenfure,  worfe  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  fad  and  fay  nothing. 

Rof  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  poft. 

Jaq,  I  have  neither  the  fcholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation  ;  nor  the  mufician's,  which  is  fantaftical ;  nor 
the  qourticr's,  which  is  proud  ;  nor  the  foldier's,  which 
is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politick  ;  nor 
the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all 
thefe  :  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded 
of  many  fimples,  extradled  from  many  obje(fts,  and,  in- 
deed, the  fundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which 
my  ofter^  rumination  '  wraps  me  in  a  mofl:  humorous 
fadnefs. 

Rof  4  traveller  !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reafon 
to  be  fad :  I  fear,  you  have  fold  your  own  lands,  to  fee 
other  men's  ;  then,  to  have  feen  much,  and  to  have  no- 
thing, is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

Jaq,  Yes,  I  have  gain'd  my  experience. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Rof  And  your  experience  makes  you  fad  :  I  had  rather 
have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience  to  make 
me  fad  ;  and  to  tfavel  for  it  too. 

8  —  let  me  be  better — ]  j?  ',  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy,  was 
added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

9  my  cften  rumination — ]  The  old  copy  has — by  often.  Corre£t^- 
cd  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Perhaps  we  iihould  rather  read 
«<  _  and  which,  by  often  rumination,  wraps  me  in  a  inoft  humorous 
rjdnefs."    Ma  LONE. 

Or/. 
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OrL  Good  day,  and  happinefs,  dear  Rofalind  ! 

yaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank 
verfe.  [Exit. 

Rof.  Farewel,  monfieur  traveller :  Look,  you  lifp,  and 
wear  ftrange  fuits ;  diiable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own 
country  ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almofl 
chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are  ;  or 
I  will  fcarce  think  you  have  fwam  in  a  gondola*. — Why, 
how  now,  Orlando  1  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
You  a  lover  ? — An  you  fcrve  me  fuch  another  trick,  never 
^ome  in  my  light  more. 

Qrl.  My  fair  Rofalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
promife. 

Rcf.  Break  an  hour's  promife  in  love  ?  He  that  will 
divide  a  minute  into  a  thoufand  parts,  and  break  but  a 
part  of  the  thoufandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of 
love,  it  may  be  faid  of  him,  that  Cupid  hath  clap'd  him 
o'  the  fhoulder,  but  I  warrant  him  heart-whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rofalind. 

Rof,  Nay,  an  you  be  fo  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my 
fight ;  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  fnail. 
Orl.  Of  a  fnail? 

Rof.  Ay,  of  a  fnail ;  for  though  he  comes  flowly,  'he 
carries  his  houfe  on  "his  head  ;  a  better  jointure,  I  think, 
than  you  can  make  a  won:ian  *  :  Befides,  he  brings  his  de- 
ftiny  with  him. 

Orl.  What's  that  ? 

Rof  Why,  horns ;  which  fuch  as  you  are  fain  to  be 
beholden  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes  armed  in  his 
fortune,  and  prevents  the  flander  of  his  wife. 

^  I  —  ^luam  in  agcndola. — ]  That  is,  bee7:  at  Venice,  the  feat  at  that 
time  of  all  licentioufnefs,  where  the  young  Engiifh  gentlemen  wafted 
their  fortunes,  debafed  their  morals,  and  fometimes  loft  their  religion. 

The  fafhion  of  travelling,  which  prevailed  very  much  in  our  author's 
time,  was  confidered  by  the  wiier  men  as  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of 
corrupt  manners.  It  was  therefore  gravely  cenfured  by  Afcham  in  his 
Sckoolmajier,  and  by  bifliop  Hall  in  his  Fadis ;  and  is  here,  and  in 
pther  paflages,  ridiculed  by  Shakfpeare.  Johnson. 

4  —  than  you  can  make  a  'woman  ;J  Old  Copy— .you  make  a  woman, 
Corredted  by  Sir  T.^Hanmer.  Malone, 

OrL 
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Orl.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker ;  and  my  Rofalind  is 
virtuous. 

Rcf.  And  T  am  your  Rofalind. 

Cel.  It  pleai'es  him  to  call  you  fo  ;  but  he  hath  a  Rofa* 
lind  ot  a  better  leer  than  you  ^. 

Rof.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me  ;  for  now  I  am  in  a  holy- 
day  humour,  and  like  enough  to  conlent : — What  would 
you  fay  ro  me  now,  an  I  were  your  ver)^  very  Roiaiind  ? 

Or/.  I  wcjld  kifs,  before  I  fpoke. 

Rof.  Nay,  you  were  Setter  fpeak  firft  ;  and  when  yon 
were  graveil'd  ior  lacK  of  matter,  you  might  take  occafton 
to  kiis.  Ver)  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will 
fpit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter,  the 
cleanlieft  ihift  is  to  kils. 

Orl.  Howif  ihe  kifs  be  denied? 

Rcf.  Then  ihe  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins 
new.  matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
miftrefs  ? 

Ro/,  Marr)",  that  fhould  you,  if  I  were  your  miflrcfs; 
or  I  fhculd  think  my  hunefty  ranker  than  my  wit. 
Orl.  What,  of  my  fuit  ? 

Rof.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your  fuit. 
Am  not  I  your  Rofalina 

OrL  I  take  fome  joy  to  fay  you  are,  becaufe  I  would  be 
talking  of  her. 

Rof.  Weil,  in  her  perfon,  I  fay — I  will  not  have  you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  perfon,  I  die. 

Rcf.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world  is 
almoll  fix  thoufand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there 
was  noc  any  man  died  in  his  own  perfon,  'videlicet y  in  a 
love  caufe.  Troilus  had  his  brains  dafh'd  out  with  a 
Grecian  club  ;  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  die  before  ; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love.    Leander,  he  would 

3  —  /I  Rofalind  of  a  better  leer  than  i*  e.  of  a  better  feature, 

complexion,  or  colour,  than  you.  So,  in  P.  Holland's  Plir.y^  B.XXXI. 
c.  ii.  p.  403.  The  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  Hleare^ 
facies,  frons,  vukus.  Tollet. 

In  the  notes  on  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  Vol.  IV.  p.  320, 
hrc  is  fuppofed  to  mean  Jkin,  Stievens, 

have 
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Jiave  lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turn'd  nun^ 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midfuinmer  night :  for,  good 
youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wafh  him  in  the  HellefponC, 
and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drown'dj  and  the 
fooliHi  chroniclers  of  that  age '♦^  found  it  was — Kero  of 
Seftos.  But  thefe  are  all  lies ;  men  have  died  from  time 
to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

0/7.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rofalind  of  this  mind  ; 
for,  I  proteft,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Ro/.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly  :  But  come,  now 
I  will  be  your  Rofalind  in  a  more  coming-on  difpoiition  ; 
and  afk  m.e  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 
■   Or/.  Then  love  me,  Rofalind. 

Ro/,  Yes,  faith  will  I,  fridays,  and  faturdays,  and  all. 

Or/.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ro/.  Ay,  and  twenty  fiich. 

Or/.  What  fay'ft  thou  ? 

Ro/  Are  you  not  good  ? 

Or/.  I  hope  fo. 

Ro/  Why  then,  can  one  defire  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  ? — Come,  filler,  you  fhall  be  the  prieil,  and  m.arry 
vs. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando  : —What  do  you  fay, 
filler? 

Or/.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  fay  the  words. 

Ro/  You  mull  begin, — PFzI/  you,  Orlando, — 

Cel.  Go  to: — Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this 
Kofalind?  ' 
-  Or/.  I  will. 

Ro/  Ay,  but  when  ? 

Or/.  Why  now;  as  fall  as  Ihe  can  marry  us. 

Ro/  Then  you  mull  fay, — /  take  thee,  Ro/alind,  for  njoife. 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  Rofalind,  for  wife. 

4-  —  chroniclers  of  that  age-^J  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads-^coroners^  by 
the  ad:^ice,  as  Dr.  Warburton  hints,  of  feme  anonymous  critick. 

Johnson, 

Mr.  Edwards  propofes  the  fame  emendation,  and  fupports  it  by  a 

paflage  in  Hamlet:  "  The  coroner  hath  fat  on  her,  ^nd finds  it  Cbri- 

jlian  burial.  I  believe,  however,  the  old  copy  is  right  )  though  found  is 
undoubtedly  ufed  in  its  forenfick  fenfe.    M alone, 

Ro/ 
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Rof.  I  might  a(k  you  for  your  commiffion ;  but, — I  da 
take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  hufband  :  There's  a  girl  goes 
before  the  prielt  ^  ;  and,  certainly,  a  wom^n'i,  thought 
runs  before  her  aftions. 

Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  wing'd. 

Rof.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  wouUl  have  her,  after 
you  have  poflefs'd  her. 

Orl.  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Rof.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever  :  No,  no,  Orlando; 
men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed  : 
jnaidf,  iire  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  fky  changes 
when  they  are  wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than 
a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his  hen  ;  more  clamorous 
than  a  parrot  againft  rain  ;  more  new-fangled  than  an 
ape  ;  more  giddy  in  my  defires  than  a  monkey  :  I  will 
weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain*^,  and  I  will 
do  that  when  you  are  difpos'd  to  be  merry  ;  1  will  laugh 
like  a  hyen  ^,  and  that  when  thou  art  inciioed  to  lleep. 

5  —  There's  a  girl  gees  before  the  Jfnefij]  Surely  we  fliould  read— . 
There  a  girl  goes  before  the  prieft.  i.  e.  there,  viz  in  faying,  I  do 
take  thee  for  my  hujband,''''  a  girl  anticipates  the  prieft  j  is  ready  with  her 
anfwer  before  the  queftion,  Wilt  thcu  take  &c."  is  put  to  her.— 
The  reading  of  tlie  old  copy  is  to  me  unintelligible.  Malonf. 

6  — /  luill  lueep  for  nothings  like  Diana  in  the  fountain,]  There  be- 
ing nothiag  in  mythology  to  which  thefe  words  could  relate-,  I  fome 
years  ago  conjedlured  that  the  allufion  muft  have  been  to  fome  well-known 
conduits  Very  foon  after  my  note  was  printed,  I  found  my  conjedlure  con- 
firmed, and  obferved  in  A  Second  Appewdix  to  my  ScppLrMENT 
to  S ha kfpeare,  printed  in  1783,  p.  13,  that  our  author  without  doubt 
alluded  to  the  ancient  Cross  in  Cheapfidc,  at  the  Eaft  fide  of  which 
(fays  Stowe)  **  a  curious  wrought  tabernacle  of  gray  marble  was  then 
fet  up,  [in  the  year  1596,]  and  in  the  fame  an  alabafter  image  of 
DiAfiA,  and  ivatcr  ccnveyea  from  tbeThamcs,  priUivg  from  her  naked 
breaft^''    Survey  of  London,  p.  484,  edit.  161S.  Malone. 

Statues,  and  particularly  that  of  Diar.a^  with  water  conveyed  through 
them  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  weeping  figures,  were  anciently  a 
frequent  ornament  of  fountains.  So,  in  Rofamond's  EpifUe  to  Henry  If, 
by  Drayton  : 

"  Here  in  the  garden  wrought  by  curious  hands 

Naked  D/a«fl  in  the  fountain  (lands. "  Whallev. 

7  —  I  nviil  laugh  like  a  hyen, — ]  The  bark  of  the  hyena  very  much 
trfcmbles  a  loud  laugh.    So,  in  the  Coblers  Prophecy ,  1 594  : 

You  laugh  ^yena-Vikcj  weep  like  a  crocodile."  Steevenc. 

OrL 
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Orl.  But  will  my  Rofalind  do  fo  ? 
Rof.  By  my  life,  Ihe  will  do  as  I  do. 
Orl.  O,  but  Ihe  is  wife. 

Rof.  Or  elfe  fhe  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this  :  the 
wifer,  the  waywarder :  Make  the  doors  ^  upon  a  woman's 
wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  cafement ;  fhut  that,  and  'twill 
out  at  the  key-hole  :  Hop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  fmoke 
out  at  the  chimney. 

Orl.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  fuch  a  wit,  he  might 
fay, — Wit,  nvhither  njoilt  ^  ? 

Rof.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till  you 
met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's  bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excufe  that  ? 

Rof  Marry,  to  fay, — {he  came  to  feek  you  there.  Yoir 
fhall  never  take  her  without  her  anfwer  unlefs  you,  tak& 
her  without  her  tongue.  O  that  woman  that  cannot  make 

8  _  make  the  J^oori— .]  This  Is  an  exprellion  ufed  in-  feveral  of  the 
midland  counties,  inftead  o(  bar  the  doors.  So,  in  the  Commedy  of  Errors  s 

The- doors  are  w-aJ^  againft  you,'*  Steevens. 

9  —  JVitf  ivhither  ivi/t       This  was  an  exclamation  much  in  ufe, 
when  any  one  -was  either  talking  nonfenfe,  or  ufurping  a  greater  fhare 
in  converfation  than  juftly  belonged  to  him.    So,  in  the  preface 
Greene's  Groat^s-ivortb  of  Wit,  1620  i 

"  Wit,  ivhither  ivilt  thou  ?  Woe  is  me, 
Thou  haft  brought  me  to  this  miferie." 
The  fame  cxpreflion  occurs  more  than  once  in  Taylor  the  water- 
poet,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  title  of  fome  ludicrous  performance. 

Steevens. 

If  I  remember  right,  thefe  are  the  firft  words  of  an  old  madrigal, 

Malone. 

'  Tou  fhall  never  take  her  ivitbout  her  anfiveTfJ  See  Chaucer,  /Wkr«s 
thantes  lale,  ver,  1013  8 — .10149  • 

Ye,  fire,  quod  Proferpine,  and  wol  ye  fo  ? 
Now  by  my  modre  Ceres  foule  I  fwere. 
That  I  fhall  yeve  hire  fufBfant  anfwere, 
*«  And  alle  women  after  for  hire  fake  ; 

That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  ytake, 
«  With  face  bdd  they  fhul  hemfelve  excufe, 
**  And  here  hem  doun  that  wolden  hem  accufe. 
**  For  iacke  of  anfwere,  non  of  us  fhul  dien. 
**  Al  had  ye  feen  a  thing  with  bothe  youre  eyen, 
<*  Yet  fhul  we  fo  vifage  ithardely, 
**  And  wepe  and  fwere  and  chiden  fubtilly, 
<*  That  ye  fliuil  ben  as  lewed  as  ben  gees."   Tyr  whitt. 

her 
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her  fault  her  hufband's  occafion     let  her  never  nurfe  her 

thild  herfelf,  for  fhe  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

Orl.  For  tliefe  two  hours,  Rofalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

Rof,  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

Oi-l.  I  mull  attend  the  duke  at  dinner ;  by  two  o'clock 
I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Rof.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways  ; — I  knew  what 
you  would  prove  ;  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I 
thought  no  lefs : — that  flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me  : 
— 'tis  but  one  caft  away,  and  fo,^ — come,  death. — Two 
o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  fweet  Rofalind, 

Rof.  By  my  troth,  and  in  goodearneft,  and  fo  God  inend 
me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous,  if 
you  break  one  jot  of  your  promife,  or  come  one  minute 
behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the  moft  pathetical 
break-promife  ^,  and  the  mod  hollow  lover,  and  the  mod 
unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rofalind,  that  may  be  chofen 
out  of  the  grofs  band  of  the  unfaithful:  therefore  beware 
my  cenfure,  and  keep  your  promife. 

Or/.  With  no  lefs  religion,  than  if  thou  wert  indeed  my* 
Rofalind :  So,  adieu. 

Rof.  Well,  time  is  the  old  juflice  that  examines  allfuch 
offenders,  and  let  time  try  :  Adieu!     [Exit  Orlando. 

Cel.  You  have  fimply  mifufed  our  fex  in  your  love- 
prate  :  we  mull  have  your  doublet  and  hofe  pluck'd  over 
your  head,  and  fhew  the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to 
her  own  neft  ^. 

Rof.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou 

*  •^make  her  fault  her  lujband^s  occafion,^  That  is,  reprefent  i&^r 
fault  as  occafioned  by  her  hufband.  Johnson. 

3  —  /  ivill  think  you  the  moji  pathetical  break-promife,']  The  fame 
epithet  occurs  again  in  Lovers  Labour^ s  Loji,  and  with  as  little  apparent 
meaning:     —  moi\  pathetical  T\\t»  Steevens. 

I  believe,  by  pa'hetical  hrtzk-'^romMc  Rofalind  means  a  lover  whofc 
falfehood  would  moft  deeply  affeEl  his  miftrefs.    Ma  lone. 

4  —  toheroivn  reji.'\  So,  in  Lodge's  Roja/y ride :  "  And  I  pray  you 
(quoth  Aliena)  if  your  robes  were  oft,  what  mettal  are  you  made  of,  that 
you  are  fo  fatyricall  againlt  women  ?  Is  it  Hot  a  foule  bird  defiles  her 
owneneft?"  Stkevkns. 

didft 
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^idil  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love  !  But  it 
cannot  be  founded  ;  my  aftedion  hath  an  unknown  bot- 
tom, like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

CeL  Or  rather,  bottomlefs ;  that  as  fail  as  you  pour 
afFe£lion  in,  it  run-s  out. 

Rof,  No,  that  fame  wicked  baftard  of  Venus,  that  was 
begot  of  thought  ^,  conceiv'd  of  fpleen,  and  born  of  mad- 
nefs ;  that  blind  rafcally  boy,  that  abufes  every  one's  eyes, 
becaufe  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge,  how  deep  I 
am  in  love  : — Fll  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of 
the  fight  of  Orlando  :  I'll  go  find  a  fhadow,  and  figh  till 
he  come. 

CeL  And  I'll  fleep.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL 

Another  part  of  the  foreji. 
^fiter  Jac^es,  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  of  fcrefters, 

jfaq.  Which  is  he  that  kiil'd  the  deer  ? 

1.  Lord,  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  prefent  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman  con- 
queror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  fet  the  deer's  horns  upon 
his  head,  for  a  branch  of  vidory : — Have  you  no  fong^ 
forefter,  for  this  purpofe  ? 

2.  Lord,  Yes,  fir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it  ;  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  fo  it 
make  noife  enough. 

SONG. 

1 .  What  Jhall  he  ha--ve,  that  kiW d  the  deer  P 

2.  His  leather  Jkin^  and  horns  to  nvear^, 

5  of  thought,]  That  is,  of  melancholy.  See  a  note  on  Tivelfth 
2^ight y  A€t  I.       She  p'lntd  in  thought — Malone. 

6  His  leather  ik'in  and  horns  to  ivear.]  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  form- 
ed this  fong  on  a  hint  afforded  by  the  novel  which  furniflicd  him  with 
the  plot  of  his  play.  "  What  news,  Forrelbr  ?  Haft  thou  wounded 
fome  decre,  and  loft  him  In  the  fall  ?  Care  not,  man,  for  fo  fmail  a  lolfe  ; 
thy  fees  was  but  the  Jkinne^  the  (houlders,  and  the  horns,''''  Lodge's 
Rojalynde,  or  Eupbuei" s  Golden  Legacie,  1 592.  For  this  quotation  the 
reader  is  indebted  to  Mr,  Malone,    S  i  seven 3. 

4  I.  Then 
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i .  Then  Jlng  him  home  : 
Take  thou  710  Jcortiy  to  ^ivear  the  horn  ; 
//  lA^as  a  creji  ere  thou  njuast  born, 

1.  Thy  father^  5  father  ^ore  it  i 

2.  And  thy  father  bore  it  : 
All.  The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lufiy  horn. 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  Jcorn, 

SCENE  III^ 

Enter  Ros  x\  l  i  n  D  and  C E  L i  A . 

Rof,  How  fay  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  paft  two  o'clock  ?  and 
here  much  Orlando*  ! 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled  brain, 
he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone  forth — to 
fleep  :  Look,  who  comes  here. 

£?zter  SiLVius. 

Si  I.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this  : 

[gi'ves  a  letter* 

I  know  not  the  contents  ;  but,  as  I  guefs. 
By  the  ftern  brow,  and  wafpilh  aftion 
Which  {he  did  ufe  as  fhe  was  writing  of  it> 

7  Th«  foregoirtg  noify  fcene  was  introduced  only  to  fill  up  an  Interval, 
which  is  to  reprefenr  two  hours.  This  contradlion  of  the  time  we  might 
impute  to  pvoor  Rofalind's  imp  itience,  but  that  a  few  minutes  after  wc 
find  Orlando  fending  his  excufe.  I  do  n  )t  fee  that  by  any  probable  di- 
vifion  of  the  a£ts  this  abfurdity  can  be  obviated.  Johnson. 

s  — and  here  much  Orlardo  /]  A'urh  in  our  author's  time  was  an 
expreflion  denoting  admiration.    So,  in  K.  Hfnry  IV.  P. II  : 

"  What,  with  two  points  on  your  Ihuulder  ?  much  /" 

Again,  in  the  Taming  ef  the  Si  reiu  : 

**  'Tis  much  ! — Ssrvant,  leave  me  and  her  alone.**  Malonk, 

Here's  much  Orlando  j  i  e.  here's  no  Orlando,  or,  we  may  look  for 
him.  We  have  ftill  the  ufe  of  this  expreflion,  as  when  we  fay,  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  perfon  who  we  fufpedt  will  not  keep  his  appointment,  **  Ay, 
you  will  be  fure  to  fee  him  there  wwcib        Wh  alley. 

So  the  vulgar  yet  fay,  "  I  fhall  get  much  by  that  no  doubt,"  meaning 
that  they  (hall  get  nothing.  Malonz* 

It 


•  The  reft  fliall 
I  bear  this  bur- 
.  den. 


[Exeunt. 
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it  bears  an  angry  tenour  :  pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltlefs  meflenger. 

Rnf.  Patience  herfelf  would  ftartle  at  this  letter. 
And  play  the  Iwaggerer;  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  fays,  I  am  not  fair  ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud  ;  and,  that  fhe  could  not  love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix  :  Od's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  fhe  fo  to  me  r — Well,  fliepherd,  well. 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

Sil,  No,  I  proteft,  I  know  not  the  contents ; 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Rof,  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 
And  turn'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  faw  her  hand :  fhe  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freeftone-colour'd  hand  ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  ■  twas  her  hands  ; 
She  has  a  hufwife's  hand  :  but  that's  no  matter  : 
I  fay,  fhe  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
/  This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Rof.  Why,  'tis  a  boifterous  and  a  cruel  flile, 
A  flile  for  challengers ;  why,  fhe  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Chriflian  :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  fuch  giant-rude  invention. 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  efFedt 
Than  in  their  countenance  : — Will  you  hear  the  letter  ? 

Sil.  So  pleafe  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Rof.  She  Phebes  me  :  Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. 

Art  thou  god  to  Jhepherd  turn'dy  [reads* 
^hat  a  maiden^ s  heart  hath  burn' d?^^ 
Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 

Sil.  Call  you  this  railing  ? 

Rof.  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

W ar'^ft  thou  ^ith  a  remans  heart  ? 


4-  —  woman's  gentle  hraxn — ]  Old  Copy— wcwf^V.  Corre£led  by 
Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 
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Did  you  ever  hear  fuch  railing  ? — • 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  ivoo  me. 

That  could  do  no  ^vengeance  ^  to  me.'^ 
Meaning  me  a  beaft. — 

Jf  the  /corn  of  your  bright  eyne 

Hanje poqver  to  raife  fuch  Iohm  in  mirier 

Alack,  in  me  njuhat  ftrange  effe^ 

Would  they  njoork  in  mild  afpe£i? 

Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  lo've  ; 

Honx}  then  might  your  prayers  mo've  ? 

He,  that  brings  this  lo^ve  to  thee. 

Little  knonjos  this  lo^ue  in  me  : 

And  by  him  feal  up  thy  mind ; 

Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind^ 

Will  the  faithful  ojer  take 

Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make  ; 

Or  elfe  by  him  my  love  deny. 

And  then  V II ftudy  hon/j  to  die. 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
Cel.  Alas,  poor  fh^pherd  ! 

Rof  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no,  he  deferves  no  pity. — Wilt 
thou  love  fuch  a  woman  ? — What,  to  make  thee  an  inftru- 
ment,  and  play  falfe  ftrains  upon  thee  !  not  to  be  endur- 
ed ! — Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (for,  I  fee,  love  hath  made 
thee  a  tame  inake  ^,)  and  fay  this  to  her  ; — That  if  Ihe 
love  me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee  :  if  fhe  will  not,  1 
will  never  have  her,  unlefs  thou  intreat  for  her.  —  If 
you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for  here 
comes  more  company.  [Exit  Silyiu 5, 

5  ^  vengeanet']  is  ufcd  for  mifchief.  Johnson. 
•  m^youtb  arc  kind]  Kind  is  the  old  Word  for  nature.  Johnson. 
7  —  J  fee^  love  hatb  made  tbee  a  tame  fnake,]  This  term  was,  in 
our  author's  time,  frequently  ufed  to  exprefs  a  poor  contemptible  fel- 
low.   So,  \n  Sir  John  OldcaJHe^  1600:       —  and  you,  poor  fnakesf 
•ome  ftldom  to  a  booty."    Again,  in  Lord  Cyomivell,  i6oz  : 

*'   the  pooreft  fnakey 

That  feeds  on  lemons,  pikhaids— MAtoNe. 
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Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones :  Pray  you,  if  you  know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  foreft,  ftands 
A  Iheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

Cel.  Weft  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom, 
The  rank  of  ofiers,  by  the  murmuring  ftream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand  ^,  brings  you  to  the  place  : 
But  at  this  hour  the  houfe  doth  keep  itfelf. 
There's  none  within. 

Oli.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 
Then  fhould  I  know  you  by  defcription  ; 
Such  garments,  and  fuch  years  :  The  boy  is  fair. 
Of  female  favour,  and  befto^s  hitnfelf 
hike  a  ripe  ftfler :  but  the  nDoman  lo^^v  ^ , 
And  bronjoner  than  her  brother.     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  houfe  t  did  enquire  for  ? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boaft,  being  alk'd,  to  fay,  we  are, 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both  ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rofalind, 
He  fends  this  bloody  napkin  ^  ;  Are  you  he  ? 

Rof.  I  am  :  What  muft  we  underftand  by  this  ? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  fhame  ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am>  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  ftain'd. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  laft  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you. 
He  left  a  promife  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour  * ;  and,  pacing  through  the  foreft, 

7  Left  on  your  right  handj-^']  I.  e.  paffing  by  the  rank  of  ozlers,  and 
leaving  them  on  your  right  hand,  you  will  reach  the  place.   M alone. 

8  —  but  the  ivoman  lciu,'\  But,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  was 
added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  fupply  the  metre.  1  fiifpeit, 
it  is  not  the  word  omitted,  but  have  nothing  better  to  propofe. 

Malone. 

9  —  napkin^]  i.  e.  handkerchief.  So,  in  Othello  : 

"  Your  napkin  is  too  little."  Steevens. 
'  Within  an  hourj]  We  muft  read,  ivithin  tivo  hours.  Johnson. 
May  not.  ivithin  an  hour  fignify  ivithin  a  certain  time  f  Tyrwhitt. 
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Chewing  the  food  of  fweet  and  bitter  fancy  % 

Lo,  what  befel  I  he  threw  his  eye  afide. 

And,  mark,  what  objed  did  prefent  itfelf ! 

Under  an  old  oak  ^,  whofe  boughs  were  mofs'd  with  a*e> 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'er-grown  with  hair. 

Lay  fleeping  on  his  back  :  about  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  fnake  had  wreath'd  itfelf. 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 

The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  fuddenly 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinked  itfelf. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  flip  away 

Into  a  bulh  :  under  which  bulh's  fhade 

A  lionefs,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry  Lay 

^  —~  of  fzveet  and  bitter  fancy,]  i.  e.  love,  which  is  always  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  our  old  poets,  as  compofed  of  contraries.  See  a  note  on  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,  ACt  I.  fc.  ii.  So,  in  Lodge's  jRo/a/yr<ff,  1590:  **  I 
have  noted  the  variable  difpofition  of  fancy y  '  a  bitter  pleafure  wrapt 
inywfef  prejudice."  Mai.one. 

i  Under  an  eld  oak,  &c.]  The  pafTage  ftands  thus  in  Lodge's  Novel, 
**  Saladyne  wearie  with  wandring  up  and  downe,  and  hungry  with  long 
fafting,  finding  a  little  cave  by  the  fide  of  a  thicket,  eating  fuch  fruite  ai 
the  forreft  did  affoord,  and  contenting  himfelf  with  fuch  drinke  as  na- 
ture had  provided,  and  thirft  made  delicate,  after  his  repaft  he  fell  in  a 
dead  fleepe.  As  thus  he  lay,  a  hungry  lyon  came  hunting  downe  the 
edge  of  the  grove  for  pray,  and  efpying  Saladyne,  began  to  ceaze  upon 
him  :  but  feeing  he  lay  ftill  without  any  motion,  he  left  to  touch  him, 
for  that  lyons  hate  to  pray  on  dead  carkalfes  :  and  yet  defirous  to  have 
fome  foode,  the  lyon  lay  downe  and  watcht  to  fee  if  he  would  ftirre» 
While  thus  Saladyne  flepr  fecure,  fortune  that  was  careful  of  her  cham- 
pion, began  to  fmile,  and  brought  it  fo  to  pafle,  that  Rofader  (having 
ftricken  a  deere  that  but  lightly  hurt  fled  through  the  thicket)  came 
pacing  downe  by  the  grove  with  a  boare-fpeare  in  his  hande  in  great 
hafte,  he  fpyed  where  a  man  lay  afleepe,  and  a  lyon  faft  by  him  :  amaz- 
ed at  this  fjght,  as  he  ftood  gazing,  his  nofe  on  the  fodaine  bledde,  which 
made  him  conjefture  it  was  fome  friend  of  his.  Whereupon  drawing 
more  nigh,  he  might  eafily  difcerne  his  vifage,  and  perceived  by  his  phif- 
nomie  that  it  was  his  brother  Saladyne,  which  drave  Rofader  into  a 
deepe  paflion,  as  a  man  perplexed,  &c. — But  the  prefent  time  craved  no 
fuch  doubting  ambages  :  for  he  muft  eyther  refolve  to  hazard  his  life  for 
his  reliefc,  or  elfe  fteale  away  and  leave  him  to  the  cruelrie  of  the  lyon. 
In  which  doubt  hee  thus  briefly  debated,"  &c.  Steevens. 

4  A  lionefs f  xoitb  uJders  all  drawn  dry,]  So,  in  Arden  of  Fever- 
ffjamy  1592 ; 
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Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch. 
When  that  the  fleeping  man  Ihould  llir ;  for  'tis 
The  royal  difpofition  of  that  beaft. 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  feem  as  dead  : 
This  feen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

CeL  O,  I  have  heard  him  fpeak  of  that  fame  brother  ; 
And  he  did  render  him  ^  the  moft  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongft  men. 

Oil.  And  well  he  might  fo  do. 
For  well  1  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Rof,  But,  to  Orlando ; — Did  he  leave  him  there. 
Food  to  the  fuck'd  and  hungry  lionefs  ? 

Oil,  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  fo  : 
But  kindnefs,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  ftronger  than  his  juft  occaiion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lionefs. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him  ;  in  which  hurtling  * 
From  miferable  llumber  I  awak'd. 

Cel,  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Rof.  Was  it  you  he  refcu'd  ? 

Cel.  Was't  you  that  did  fo  oft  contrive  to  kill  him  ? 

Oli.  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  lhame 
To  tell  you  what  I  v/as,  fmce  my  converlion 
So  fweetly  taftes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Rof.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? — 

Oli.  By,  and  by. 
When  from  the  firll  to  laft,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountments  had  moft  kindly  bath'd. 
As  how  I  came  into  that  defert  place  *  ; — 

 the  ftarven  lionefsy 

When  fhe  is  ^ry-yK^Af  of  her  eager  youngt''  Steevens. 
5  And  he  d'td  render  him — ]  i.  e,  defcribeh'im*  Malone. 
^  —  in  luhich  hurtling]  To  hurtle  is  to  move  with  impetuofity  and 
tumult.    So,  in  Julius  Cajar: 

A  noife  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air." 
A^aln,  in  Nafh's  Lenten  Stuff,  Sec,  1 599  :  "  —  hearing  of  the  gangs 
of  good  fdiows  that  hurtled  and  buftled  thither,  &c."    St  e  evens. 

*  As  hoio  I  came  into  that  dejert  place  I  believe,  a  line  following 
this  has  been  loft.  Malone. 
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In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 

Who  gave  me  frefh  array,  andentertainment. 

Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love  ; 

Who  led  me  inftantly  unto  his  cave. 

There  liripp'd  himfelf,  and  here  upon  his  arm 

The  lionels  had  torn  fome  flefh  away. 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled  ;  and  now  he  fainted. 

And  cry'd,  in  fainting,  upon  Rofalind. 

Brief,  I  recover'd  him  ;  bound  up  his  wound  ; 

And,  after  fom.e  fmall  fpace,  being  ftrong  at  heart. 

He  fent  me  hither,  ftranger  as  I  am. 

To  tell  this  iiory,  that  you  might  excufe 

His  broken  promife,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dy'd  in  this  blood  ^,  unto  the  fhepherd  youth 

That  he  in  fport  doth  call  his  Rofalind. 

CeL  Why,  how  now,  Ganymed  ?  fweet  Ganymed  ? 

[Rosalind  faints* 

Oil.  Many  will  fwoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

CeL  There  is  more  in  it : — Coufm-^Ganymed  ^  I 

Oli,  Look,  he  recovers. 

Rof,  I  would,  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We'll  lead  you  thither  : — 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth  — You  a  man  : — You  lack 
a  man's  heart. 

Rof.  I  do  fo,  I  confefs  it.  Ah,  fir  5,  a  body  would 
think  this  was  well  counterfeited :  I  pray  you,  tell  your 
brother  how  well  I  counterfeited. — Heigh  ho  1 — 

Oli,  This  was  not  counterfeit ;  there  is  too  great  tefli- 
mony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  paffion  of  earneft. 

Rof,  Counterfeit,  I  affure  you. 

7  Dyd  in  this  llooc^^ — ]  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  editor  of  the  fe- 
cond  folio  changed  this  blood  unnecefiarily  to  —  his  !plood.  Oliver 
points  to  the  handkerchief,  when  he  prefents  itj  and  Rofalind  could  not 
doubt  whofe  blood  it  was  after  the  account  that  had  been  before  given. 

Mai.oKE. 

8  Coufin — Ganymed!]  Celia  in  her  firft  fright  forgets  Rofallnd's  cha- 
rafter  and  difguile,  and  calls  out  ccufiti,  then  recollects  herfelf,  and  fayg 
Ganymed.  Johnson, 

9  yih,  Sir, — ]  The  old  copy  reads — Ah,  SirrO)  8cc,  CorreCled  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Maloke. 

Oli, 
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OH.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit  to 
be  a  man. 

Rof,  So  I  do :  but,  i'faith,  I  ftiould  have  been  a  wonian 
by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler ;  pray  you,  draw 
homewards : — Good  fir,  go  with  us.  / 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  muft  bear  anfwer  back 
How  you  excufe  my  brother,  Rofalind. 

Rof.  I  Ihall  devife  fomething :  But,  I  pray  you,  com- 
mend my  counterfeiting  to  him  — Will  you  go  ?  \_Exeunt, 


ACTV.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 
Touch,  We  lhall  find  a  time,  Audrey;  patience,  gentle 
Audrey. 

Aud.  'Faith,  the  prieft  was  good  enough,  for  all  the  old 
gentleman's  faying. 

Touch.  A  moft  wicked  fir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  moft  vile 
Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here  in  the 
foreft  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis  ;  he  hath  no  interell  in  me 
in  the  world  :  here  comes  the  nian  you  mean. 

Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  fee  a  clown  :  By 
my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  have  niuch  to  anfwer 
for ;  we  fhall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  fir. 

Touch,  Good  even,  genfle  friend :  Cover  thy  head, 
cover  thy  head ;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  cover'd.  How  old 
are  you,  friend? 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  fir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age ;  Is  thy  name,  William  ? 

p  4  mu 
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Will,  William,  fir. 

^ouch.  A  fair  name  :  Waft  born  i'the  foreft  here? 
WilL  Ay,  fir,  I  thank  God. 
Touch.  Thank  God — a  good  anfvver  :  Art  rich? 
Will.  'Faith,  fir,  fo,  fo. 

Touch.  So,  J'oy  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good  : 
— and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  fo  fo.    Art  thou  wife  ? 

Will.  Ay,  fir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  fay'ft  well.  I  do  now  remember  a 
faying  ;  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  njuife,  hut  the  <wife  man 
kno'vus  him/elf  to  he  a  fool.  The  heathen  philofopher, 
when  he  had  a  defire  to  eat  a  grape  *,  would  open  his 
lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth;  mea;;ing  thereby, 
that  grapes  were  made  to  pat,  and  lips  to  open.  You  do 
love  this  maid  ^  ? 

Will.  I  do,  fir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand  :  Art  thou  learned  ? 
y/ill.  No,  fir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me  ;  To  have,  is  to  have  ; 
For  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetorick,  that  drink,  being  pour'd 
out  of  a  cup  into  a  glafs,  by  filling  the  one  doth  empty 
the  other :  For  all  your  writers  do  confent,  that  ipfe  is 
he  ;  now  you  are  not  ipfe,  for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  fir. 

Touch.  He,  fir,  that  muft  marry  this  woman :  There- 
fore, you,  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the  vulgar, 

^  The  heathen  phitofophery  loben  he  had  a  defire  to  eat  a  grape,  &c.  J 
This  was  defigned  as  a  fneer  on  the  feveral  trifling  and  infignilicant  fayings 
and  aftions,  recorded  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  by  the  writers  of  their 
lives,  fuch  as  Diogenes  Laertius,  Philoftratus,  Eunapius,  &c.  as  appear* 
from  its  being  introduced  by  one  of  their  lu'ife  jay'ingi.  Wareurton. 

A  book  called  The  DiBe%  and  Sayiriges  cf  the  Philofophers,  was  print- 
ed by  Caxton  in  1477.  It  was  tranflated  out  of  French  into  Englilh  by- 
Lord  Rivers.  From  this  performance,  or  fome  republication  of  it, 
Shakfpeare's  knowledge  of  thefe  philofophical  trifles  might  be  derived. 

Steevens. 

*  — -  meaning  thereby  that  grapes  tocre  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open. 
You  do  love  this  maid  ?]  Part  of  this  dialogue  feems  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  novel  on  which  the  play  is  formed  :  *'  Phebe  is  no  latice  for  your 
///>j,  and  hcc grapes  han^  fo  hie,  that  gaze  them  you  may,  but  touch 
Uiem  you  cannot.**  Malone. 

leave. 
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leave, — the  fociety, — which  in  the  boorifh  is,  company, 
— of  this  female, — which  in  the  common  is,— woman, 
which  together  is,  abandon  the  fociety  of  this  female ;  or, 
clown,  thou  perifheft ;  or,  to  thy  better  underftanding, 
dieft ;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  tranflate 
thy  life  into  death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage  :  I  will  deal 
in  poifon  with  thee,  or  in  baftinado,  or  in  fteel ;  I  will 
bapdy  with  thee  in  faftion ;  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with 
pojicy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways ;  there- 
fore tremble,  and  depart. 
^ud.  Do,  good  William. 

fFi//.  God  reft  you  merry,  fir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Cor  in. 
Cor,  Our  mafter  and  miftrefs  feek  you  ;  come,  away, 
away. 

Touch,  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey  ; — I  attend,  I  at- 
tend. ^  [Exsunt. 

SCENE  II. 

T/^e  fame. 
Enter  Orlando,  and  Oliver. 
Orl.  Is't  polTible  ^,  that  on  fo  little  acquaintaince  you 
fhould  like  her  ?  that,  but  feeing,  you  Ihould  love  her  ? 
and,  loving,  woo  ?  and,  wooing,  fhe  Ihould  grant  ?  And 
will  you  perfevere  to  enjoy  her  ? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddinefs  of  it  in  queftion,  the 
poverty  of  her,  the  fmall  acquaintance,  my  fudden  woo- 
ing, nor  her  fudden  confenting  *  ;  but  fay  with  me,  I  love 

3  I%t  poffible,  &c.]  Shakfpeare,  by  putting  this  queftion  into  the 
ijiouth  of  Orlando,  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  impropriety  which 
he  had  been  guilty  of  by  deferting  his  original.  In  Lodge's  Novell  the 
elder  brother  is  inftrumental  in  faving  Aliena  from  a  band  of  ruffians, 
who  thought  to  fteale  her  away,  and  to  give  her  to  the  king  for  a  pre- 
fent,  hopeing,  becaufe  the  king  was  a  great  leacher,  by  fuch  a  gift  to 
purchafc  all  their  pardons."  Without  the  intervention  of  this  circum- 
itance,  the  paflion  of  Aliena  appears  to  be  very  hafty  indeed.  Steev, 

*  — nor  hzY  fudden  confenting Old  Copy-— nor  fudden.  Correfted 
by  Mr.  Rowe,  Malon£, 

Aliena ; 
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Aliena ;  fay  with  her,  that  Ihe  loves  me ;  confent  whfe 
both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other  :  it  fliall  be  to  your 
good  ;  for  my  father's  houfe,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was 
old  fir  Rowland's,  will  I  eftate  upon  you,  and  here  live 
and  die  a  iTiepherd. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Orl,  You  have  my  confent.  Let  your  wedding  be  to- 
inorrow  :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke ,  and  all  his  con- 
tented followers :  Go  you,  and  prepare  Aliena  ;  for,  look 
you,  here  comes  my  Rofalind. 

Rof,  God  fave  you,  brother. 

Oil*  And  you,  fair  filler 

Rof.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  fee 
thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  fcarf. 
Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Rf)f,  I  thought,  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with  the 
claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Rof.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to 
fwoon,  when  he  ftiew'd  me  your  handkerchief? 

OrL  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Rof.  O,  I  know  where  you  are  : — Nay,  'tis  true  ;  there 
was  never  any  thing  fo  fudden,  but  the  fight  of  two  rams  5, 
and  Caefar's  thrafonical  brag  of — I  came,  fanjj,  and  o'ver- 
came  :  For  your  brother  and  my  filler  no  fooner  met,  but 
they  look'd  ;  no  fooner  look'd,  but  they  lov'd  ;  no  fooner 
lov'd,  but  they  figh'd ;  no  fooner  figh'd,  but  they  alk'd 
one  another  the  reafon  ;  no  fooner  knew  the  reafon,  but 
they  fought  the  remedy :  and  in  thefe  degrees  have  they 
made  a  pair  of  Hairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb 

4  And  you,  fair  fifter.]  I  know  not  why  Oliver  fhould  call  Rofalind 
Jtjier,    He  takes  her  yet  to  be  a  man.    I  fuppofe  we  fliould  read,— 
you,  zn^yonr fair Jijier,  Johnson. 

Oliver  fpealcs  to  her  in  the  charadler  /he  had  aflumed,  of  a  woman 
courted  by  Orlando  his  brother.  Chamier. 

5  —  never  anf  thing  fo  fudden,  but  the  fight  of  two  rams,]  So,  in 
Laneham's  Account  of  S^ueen  Elizal/etb^s  Entertainment  at  Kennelivortb 
Cajile,  1575: 

«  ^  ootrageous  in  their  racez  zzrami  at  their  rut.""  Steevens. 

4  incontinent. 
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incontinent,  or  elfe  be  incontinent  before  marriage: 
they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and  they  will  together; 
clubs  cannot  part  them  ^. 

Orl.  They  fhail  be  niarried  to-morrow  ;  and  I  will  bid 
the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is 
to  look  into  happinefs  through  another  man's  eyes !  By 
fo  much  the  more  fhall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of 
heart-heavinefs,  by  hcv/  much  I  ftiall  think  my  brother 
happy,  in  having  what  he  wilhes  for. 

Rof.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  ferve  your  turn  for 
Rofalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Rof.  I  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with  idle  talking. 
Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  fpeak  to  fome  purpofe,)  that 
I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit :  I  fpeak  not 
this,  that  you  fhould  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  know- 
ledge, infomuch,  I  fay,  I  know  you  are ;  neither  do  I 
labour  for  a  greater  efteem  than  may  in  fome  little  mea- 
fure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourfelf  good,  and  not 
to  grace  me.  Believe  then,  if  you  pleafe,  that  I  can  do 
ftrange  things:  I  have,  fmce  I  was  three  years  old,  con- 
verfed  with  a  magician,  moft  profound  in  his  art,  and 
yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  love  Rofalind  fo  near  the 
heart  as  your  gefture  cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  mar- 
ries Aliena,  lhall  you  marry  her :  I  know  into  what 
ftraights  of  fortune  Ihe  is  driven  ;  and  it  is  not  impoffible 
to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  fet  her 
before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human. as  (he  is  7,  and  with- 
out any  danger. 

■  Orl.  Speak'ft  thou  in  fober  meanings  ? 

6  —  clubs  cannot  part  thenj.'\  It  appears  from  many  of  our  old  dra- 
mas that,  in  our  author's  time,  it  was  a  common  cudom,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  fray,  to  call  out  "  C/«^j,  clubs"  (that  Is,  peace-officers 
armed  with  clubs,)  to  fart  the  combatants.    So,  in  TUus  Andronicus  : 

"  Clubs,  clubs  ;  thefe  lovers  will  not  ke^p  the  peace.'"' 
The  preceding  words, — "  they  are  in  the  very  w;-i2//&/ of  love,"— 
fhow  that  our  author  had  this  in  contemplation.    Ma  lone. 

7  —  human  as  jhe  is,']  That  is,  not  a  phantom,  but  the  real  Rofa- 
lind, without  any  of  the  danger  generally  conceived  to  attend  tlae  rites 
of  incantation.  Johnson. 

Rof. 
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Rof.  By  my  life,  I  do  ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  though 
J  fay  I  am  a  magician  :  Therefore,  put  you  in  your  bell 
array,  bid  your  friends  ^ ;  for  if  you  will  be  married  to- 
morrow, you  lhall ;  and  to  Rofalind,  if  you  vill. 

Enter  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 
Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Phe,  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentlenefs. 
To  Ihew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Rof,  I  care  not,  if  I  have  :  it  is  my  fludy. 
To  feem  defpightful  and  ungentle  to  you  : 
You  are  there  follow'dby  a  faithful  Ihepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worlhips  you. 

Phe,  Good  Ihepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  lovCf 

Sil,  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fighs  and  tears  i — 
And  fo  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymed. 

Orl,  And  I  for  Rofalind. 

Rof.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

5/7.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  fervice 
And  fo  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymed, 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rofalind. 

Rof  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantafy. 
All  made  of  palTion,  and  all  made  of  wifhes  ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obfervance. 
All  humblenefs,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obfervance  * ; — 
And  fo  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  fo  am  I  for  Ganymed. 

8  —  nvh'icb  I  tender  dearly  though  I  fay  I  am  a  magician ;]  Though 
I  pretend  to  be  a  magician,  and  therefore  might  be  luppofed  able  to 
elude  death.  Malone. 

9  —  bid  your  friends  }]  See  The  Merchant  of  Fenice,  p.  36,  n.  3. 

Malone. 

»  —  all  trial,  all  obfervance  j—]  I  fufpedt  the  author  wrote — all 
obedience.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  compofitor  caught  cbjer-vance 
from  the  line  above,  and  very  unlikely  that  the  fame  word  fhould  have 
been  fet  down  twice  by  Shakfpeare  fo  clofe  to  each  othert  M.^vlonj?. 

OrL 
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0/7.  And  fo  am  I  for  Rofalind. 

Rof.  A  i  To  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Fhe.  If  this  be  fo,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

\to  Rofalind. 
Sil.  If  this  be  fo,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  \ 

\to  Phebe. 

Orl,  If  this  be  fo,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 
Rof.  Who  do  you  fpeak  to  %  nxjhy  blame  you  me  to  lo'ue 

you  P 

Orl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ro/.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this  ;  'tis  like  the  howling  of 
Irifh  wolves  againft  the  moon  ^. — I  will  help  you,  [to 
SiL.]  if  I  can  : — I  would  love  you,  [to  Phe.]  if  I  could. 
— To-morrow  meet  me  all  together. — I  will  marry  you> 
[fo  Phe.]  if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  I'll  be  married 
to-morrow : — I  will  fatisfy  you,  [to  Orl.]  if  ever  I  fatif- 
fy'd  man,  and  you  lhall  be  married  to-morrow : — I  will 
content  you,  [to  Sil.]  if  what  pleafes  you  contents  you, 
and  you  fnall  be  married  to-morrow. — As  you  [fo  Orl.] 
love  Rofalind,  meet ; — as  you  [/o  S  i  l.  ]  love  Phebe,  meet  j 
—And  as  I  love  no  woman,  I'll  meet. — So  fare  you  well ; 
I  have  left  you  commands. 

SiL  I'll  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orl.  Nor  L  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  fame, 

Enter  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 
Touch.  To-morrovvis  the  joyful  day,  Audrey;  to-mor. 
row  will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  defire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  I  hope  it  is 

*  Who  do  you  fpeak  to,  J  Old  Qo^y^Wby  do  you  fpeak  too,  Cor- 
refted  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

?  —  ''tis  like  the  boivling  of  Irifh  ivolves  aga'infi  the  mooTi,'\  This  Is 
borrowed  from  Lodge's  Rofalyndey  1 590  : 

"  I  tell  thee,  Montanus,  in  courting  Phoebe,  thou  barkeft  with  the 
wolves  of  Syria  againf}  tbt  moonet^  MaloN£, 

no 
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no  diflioneft  defire,  to  dcfire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world"*. 

Here  come  two  of  the  banifh'd  duke's  pages. 

Enter  i~a:o  Pages. 

1.  Page.  Well  met,  honeft  gentleman. 

Touch,  By  my  troth,  well  met :  Come,  fit,  lit,  and  a 
fong. 

2.  Page.  We  are  for  you:  fit  i'the  middle. 

1.  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without  hawking, 
or  fpitting,  or  faying  we  are  hoarfe  ;  which  are  the  only 
prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ? 

2.  Page,  rfaith,  i'faith  ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like  twd 
gypfies  on  a  horfe. 

S    O    N  G5. 
I. 

It  nvas  a  lover,  and  his  lafs. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  n  hey  nonino, 
That  o*er  the  green  corn-field  did  pafs 

In  the  fp^ing  time,  the  only  pretty  rank  time 
When  birds  do  fing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  ; 
Siveet  lowers  lo-ve  the  fpring. 

II. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino^ 
Thefe  pretty  country  folks  nvoidd  lie. 

In  fpring  time.  Sec, 

^  mm,  a  ivoman  of  the  world.]  To  go  to  the  loorldy  Is  to  be  married* 
So,  in  Much  ado  about  nctbing  :  *^  Thus  (fays  Beatrice)  every  one  goes 
to  the 'ivcfU,  hut  I.''*  Steevens. 

5  The  ftanzas  of  this  fong  are  in  all  the  editions  evidently  tranfpofed  : 
as  I  have  regulated  them,  that  which  in  the  former  copies  was  the  fe- 
cond  ftanza,  is  now  the  laft. 

The  fame  tranfpofition  of  thefe  ftanzas  is  made  by  Dr.  Thirlby,  in  a 
copy  containing  fome  notes  on  the  margin,  which  I  have  perufed  by  the 
favour  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole.  Johnson. 

6  ^the  only  pretty  rank  nW,]  The  old  copy  reads— r^«^  time.  The 
emendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Mr.  Pope  and  the  three  fubfe- 
quent  editors  read — the  pretty  fprirg  time.  Mr.  Steevens  propofes— 
**  ring  time,  i.  e.  the  apteft  feafon  for  marriage."  The  paflage  does  not 
deferv<  much  confideration.  Malone. 

nr. 
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III. 

^his  carol  they  hegan  that  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  noninQ, 

Hovj  that  a  life  nvas  but  a  foiver 
In  fpringJime,  Sec. 

IV. 

And  therefore  take  the  prefent  time. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  J 

For  lo^e  is  crooned  nxjith  the  prime  . 
In  fpring  time,  Sec, 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was  no 
great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untune- 
able. 

I .  Page.  You  are  deceived,  lir ;  we  kept  time,  we  loft 
not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes;  I  count  it  but  time  loft  to 
hear  fuch  a  foolilh  fong.  God  be  wi'  you ;  and  God 
anend  your  voices. — Come,  Audrey.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV: 

Another  part  of  the  forefi. 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando, 
Oliver,  and  Celia. 
Duke.  S.  Doft  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promifed  ? 

Orl.  I  fometimes  do  believe,  andfometimes  do  not; 
As  thofe  that  fear,  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear  7. 

7      thofe  that  fear,  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear,']  The  meaning, 
I  think,  is,       thofe  nuhofear, — theyj  even  thofe  very  perfons,  entertain 
hopes,  that  their  fears  will  not  be  realized  }  and  yet  at  the  fame  time 
they  well  knonv  that  there  is  reafon  for  their  fears.    Ma  LONE. 
The  author  of  the  Revifal  would  read  : 

As  thofe  that  fear  theirho^c,  and  knoW  tbeirhziU  Steevens. 
Perhaps  we  might  read  : 

As  thofe  that  feign  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.  Blackstone. 
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Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe.- 
Rof,  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compa6l  is  urg'd  : 
You  fay,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rofalind,  [^to  the  Duke. 

You  will  bellow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 
Rof.  And  you  fay,  you  will  have  her,  when  I  bring  her  ? 

[to  Orlando. 
0,L  That  would  I,  were  1  of  all  kingdoms  king. 
Rof,  Youlay,  'you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

[to  Phebe. 

Phe»  That  will  I,  fliould  I  die  the  hour  after. 
Rof.  But,  if  you  do  refufe  to  marry  me. 
You'll  give  yourfelf  to  this  moft  faithful  Ihepherd  ? 
Phe,  So  is  the  bargain. 

Rof.  You  fay,  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if  (he  will  ? 

[to  Silvius. 

Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 

Rof.  I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke,  to  give  your  daughter  ;— 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter  : — 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe  ^,  that  you'll  marry  me  ; 
Or  elfe,  refufmg  me,  to  wed  this  ihepherd  : — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her. 
If  (he  refufe  me  : — and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  thefe  doubts  all  even.    [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Cel: 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  fheplierd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  firil  time  that  I  ever  faw  him, 
Methought,  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter  : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  foreft-born  ; 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  defperate  ftudies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obfcured  in  the  circle  of  this  foreft. 

•  Kecf>  your  ivcrdy  Pkebej'^  The  old  copy  reads^Keep  ysu  your 
vrord3  the  compofitor's  eye  having  probably  glanced  on  the  line  next 
but  one  above.    Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope.    JVI alone. 
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Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey, 
Jaq.  There  is,  fure,  another  flood  toward,  and  thefe 
couples  are  coming  to  the  ark !   Here  comes  a  pair  of 
very  ftrange  beafts  9,  which  in  all  tongues  are  call'd 
fools. 

T Duch,  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome  :  This  is  the 
motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  To  often  met  in 
the  foreft  :  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he  fwears. 

T ouch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my 
purgation.  I  have  trod  a  meafure  *  ;  I  have  flatter'd  a 
lady ;  I  have  been  politick  with  my  friend,  fmooth  with 
mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone  three  tailors  ;  I  have  had 
four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq^  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up? 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was 
upon  the  feventh  caufe 

Jaq,  How  feventh  caufe  ? — Good  my  lord,  like  this 
fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch,  God'ild  you,  fir  ^ ;  I  defire  you  of  the  like  ^.  I 

9  Here  comes  a  pair  of  "very  ftrange  beafts,  &c.j  Strange  beajls  are  only 
what  we  call  odd  animals.  Johnson. 

*  I  have  trod  a  meafure  5]  i.e.  I  have  danced.  Touchftone  to  prove 
that  he  has  been  a  courtier,  particularly  mentions  a  meafurey  becaufe  it 
was  a  very  ftately  folemn  dance.  So,  in  Much  ado  about  nothing  t 
**  —  the  wedding  mannerly  modeft,  as  a  v:eafure,  full  of  ftate  and 
ancientry."    See  alfo  Vol.  II.  p.  405,  n.4.  Malone. 

i  —  and  found  the  quarrel  ivas  upon  the  feventh  caufe.]  So  all  the 
copies }  but  it  is  apparent  from  the  fequel  that  we  rauft  read — the  quar^ 
reliuai  not  upon  the  jetcnth  cauje.  Johnson. 

By  the  fei'enth  caufe  Touchftone,  I  apprehend,  means,  the  lie  fcven 
■*iimei  removed 1.  e.  the  retort  courteous ^  which  is  removed  feven  times 
(counting  backwards)  from  the  lie  dlreB,  the  laft  and  moft  aggravated 

fpecies  of  lie.    See  the  fubfequent  note  on  the  words  "  a  lie  feven 

times  removed."  Malone, 

3  God'ild  you,  /?r  j]  i.  e.  God  yield  you,  reward  you.  See  a  note 
on  Maibethy  Aft.  I.  fc.  vi.    St e evens. 

4  —  /  defire  you  of  the  like,]  See  a  note  on  the  firft  fcene  of  the  third 
a&  of  the  Midfummer  Night's  Dreamy  where  examples  of  this  phrafe- 
ology  are  given.  Stezvens, 

Vol.  III.  prefs 
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prefs  in  here,  fir,  amongft  the  reft  of  the  country  copula- 
tives, to  fwear,  and  to  foriwear ;  according  as  marriage 
binds,  and  blood  breaks  5 : — A  poor  virgin,  fir,  an  ill- 
favour'd  thing,  fir,  but  mine  own ;  a  poor  humour  of 
mine,  fir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  elfe  will :  Rich  ho- 
nefty  dwells  like  a  mifer,  fir,  in  a  poor  houfe  ;  as  your 
pearl,  in  your  foul  oyfter. 

Duke  S,  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  fwift  and  fententious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  fir,  and  fuch  dulcet 
difeafes  ^ » 

Jaq.  But,  for  thefeventh  caufe  ;  how  did  you  find  the 
quarrel  on  the  feventh  caufe  ? 

T ouch.  Upon  a  lie  feven  times  removed  ^ ; — Bear  your 

body 

5  --^  according  as  marriage  bindty  and  blood  breaks  ;]  To  fivear  ac- 
tord'ing  as  marriage  b'lnds^  is  to  take  the  oath  enjoin'd  in  the  ceremonial 
of  marriage.  Johnson. 

As  blood  breaks,  is,  z$  pajfton  inftigates  to  difregard  the  marriage  vow. 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  229,  n.  6.  Malone. 

6  —  dulcet  d\ftafes.']  This  I  do  not  underftand.  For  difeafes  it  is  eafy 
to  rtzd  difccurfes  :  but,  perhaps  the  fault  may  lie  deeper.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  he  calls  a  proverb  a  difeafe.  Proverbial  layings  may  appear 
to  him  as  the  fwfeiting  difeafes  of  converfation.  They  are  often  the 
plague  of  commentators.  Dr.  Farmer  would  read — in  fuch  dulcet  dif- 
eafes, i.  e.  in  the  fweet  uneafmefles  of  love,  a  time  when  people  ufually 
talk  nonfenfe.  Steevens. 

Without  ftaying  to  examine  how  far  the  pofition  laft  advanced  is 
founded  in  truth,  I  fiiall  only  add  that  I  believe  the  text  is  right,  and 
that  this  word  is  capricicufly  ufed  for  fayirgs,  though  neither  in  its  pri- 
mary or  figurative  fenfe  it  has  any  relation  to  that  word.  In  the  Mtr- 
chant  of  Venice  the  Clown  talks  in  the  fame  ftyle,  but  more  intelligi- 
bly : — *'  the  young  gentleman  {according  to  the  fates  and  deftinies,  and 
fuch  odd  fayingsj  the  fifters  three,  and  fucb  branches  of  learning)  is  in- 
deed deccafed.''  Malone. 

7  Upon  a  lie  feven  times  removed  j— •]  Touchftone  here  enumerates 
feven  kinds  of  lies,  from  the  Retort  courteous  to  the  feventh  and  mcft 
aggravated  fpecies  of  lie,  which  he  calls  the  lie  direll .  The  courtier's 
anfwer  to  his  intended  affront,  heexprefsly  tells  us,  was  the  Retort  courte- 
cuSf  the  Jjrf}  fpecies  of  lie.  When  therefore  he  fays,  that  they  found  the 
quarrel  was  on  the  lie  fe-ven  times  R  E moved,  we  muft  underftand  by  the 
latter  word,  the  lie  removed  feven  times,  counting  backwards,  (as  the 
word  removed  feems  to  intimate,)  from  the  laft  and  moft  aggravated 
Ipecies  of  lie,  namely,  the  lie  dirf£i.    So,  in  AWs  well  that  ends  ivell : 

«  Who 


o 
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body  more  feeming,  Audrey  : — as  thus,  fir.  I  did  dif- 
like  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard  ;  he  fent  me  word, 
if  I  faid  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it 
was  :  This  is  called  the  Retort  courteous.  If  I  fent  him 
word  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  fend  me  word, 
he  cut  it  to  pleafe  himfelf :  This  is  call'd  the  ^ip  modeft. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  difabled  my  judgment: 
This  is  caird  the  Reply  churlip.  If  again,  it  was  not 
well  cut,  he  would  anfwer,  I  fpake  not  true  :  This  is 
call'd  the  Reproof  'valiant.  If  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  would  fay,  I  lie  :  This  is  called  the  Counter- 
check quarreljome :  and  fo  to  the  Lie  circumjlantial,  and 
the  Lie  direSl, 

Jaq*  And  how  oft  did  you  fay,  his  beard  was  not  well 
cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durft  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  circumjlantial, 
nor  he  durft  not  give  me  the  Lie  dire^  ;  and  fo  we  mea-» 
fured  fwords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of 
the  lie  ? 

Who  hath  fome  four  or  five  removet  come  ihort 
**  To  tender  it  herfelf." 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us  :  **  Your  accent  is  fomething  finer  thaa 
you  could  purchafe  in  fo  removed  a  dwelling,*'  i.  e.  fo  dijiant  from  the 
haunts  of  men. 

When  Touchftone  and  the  courtier  met,  they  found  their  quarrel  ori" 
ginated  on  the  feventh  caufe,  i.  e.  on  the  Retort  courteous,  or  the  lie  feven 
times  remo'ved.  In  the  courfe  of  their  altercation,  after  their  meeting, 
Touchftone  did  not  dare  to  go  farther  than  the  fixth  fpeeies,  (counting 
in  regular  progreflion  from  the  firft  to  the  laft,)  the  lie  circumjiantial  \ 
and  the  courtier  was  afraid  to  give  him  the  lie  direB  j  fo  they  parted. 
In  a  fubfequent  enumeration  of  the  degrees  of  a  lie  Touchftone  exprelf- 
ly  names  the  Retort  courteoas,  as  the  jirji  ^  calling  it  therefore  here 
*<  the  fe'venth  caufe,"  and  *«  the  lie  feven  times  removed,"  he  muft 
mean,  difiant  feven  times  from  the  moft  offenfive  lie,  the  l]e  direSi* 
There  is  certainly  therefore  no  need  of  reading  with  Dr.  Johnfon  in  a 
former  pafTage — We  found  the  quarrel  was  not  on  the  feventh  caufe*'* 

The  mifapprehenfion  of  that  moft  judicious  critick  relative  to  thefe 
paflages  muft  apologize  for  my  having  employed  fo  many  words  in  ex- 
plaining them.  JMalome. 


Touch. 
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^ouch.  O  fir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  •  ;  at 
you  have  books  for  good  manners  ' :  I  will  name  you  the 

degrees. 

*  0  fir,  "we  quarrel  in  print y  by  the  book The  poet  has,  in  this 
fcene,  rallied  the  mode  of  formal  duelling,  then  fo  prevalent,  with  the 
higheft  humour  and  addrefs  :  nor  could  he  have  treated  it  with  a  hap- 
pier contempt,  than  by  making  his  clown  fo  knowing  in  the  forms  and 
preliminaries  of  it.  The  particular  book  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  ridi- 
culous treatife  uf  one  Vincentio  Saviolo,  \n\\x\z^yOf  ksnour  ar.d  konour- 
able  quarreh,  in  quarto,  printed  by  Wolf,  1594.  The  firft  part  of  this 
traft  he  entitles,  A  d.jccurje  moji  necejfary  for  all  gentlemen  that  have  in 
regard  their  honours,  touching  the  gfving  and  receiving  the  lie,  ivhere" 
upon  the  Duello  and  the  Combat  in  divers  forms  doth  er.j'ue;  and  many 
ether  inconveniences  for  lack  only  of  true  kncivledge  of  honcur,  and  the 
right  underftanding  of  words,  ivhich  here  is  Jet  doiun.  Thfe  contents 
of  the  feveral  chapters  are  as  follow.  I.  What  the  reason  is  that  the 
farty  unto  ivhom  the  lit  is  given  ought  to  become  challenger^  and  of  tht 
nature  of  lies.  II.  Of  the  manner  and  diverfity  of  lies.  III.  Of  lies 
certain,  [or  direft.]  IV.  Of  conditional  Ties,  [or  the  lie  circumftantial.j 
V,  Of  the  lie  in  general.  Yl.  Of  the  lie  in  par  ticular^  VU.OffcoliJh 
lies,  VIII.  j4  conclufon  touching  the  ivrejiing  or  returning  back  of  the 
Jie,  [or  the  countercheck  quarrelfome.]  In  the  chapter  of  conditional 
lies,  fpeaking  of  the  particle  if,  he  fays,  *<  — Conditional  lies  he  fuck 
as  ars  given  conditionally,  as  if  a  man  fhould  jay  or  ivrite  thefc  ivordes  : — 
if  thou  haji  f aid  that  I  have  offered  my  lord  abufe,  thou  lief  j  or  if  thou 
fayefi  fo  hereafter^  thou  Jhalt  lie.  Of  thefe  kind  of  lies,  given  in  this 
manner,  often  arife  much  contention  in  ivordcs^ — 'whereof  no  Jure  con- 
clufon can  arife.''^  By  which  he  means,  they  cannot  proceed  to  cut  o»e 
another's  throat,  while  there  is  an  //"between.  Which  is  the  reafon  of 
Shakfpeare  making  the  Clown  fay,  <*  I  knew  ivben  feven  jujiices  could  not 
make  up  a  quarrel:  but  ivhen  the  parties  ivere  wet  them/elves,  one  ef 
them  thought  but  of  an  if  j  as,  if  you  laid  fo,  then  I  faid  fo,  and  they  Jhook 
handsi  and  Jivore  brothers.  Tour  if  is  the  only  peace-maker  j  much  vir^ 
tue  in  if."  Caranza  was  another  of  thefe  authentick  authors  upon  the 
Duello.  Fletcher  in  his  laft  adt  of  Love's  Pilgrimage  ridicules  him  witk 
much  humour.  Warburton. 

The  words  which  I  have  included  within  crotchets  are  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton's.  They  have  been  hitherto  printed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
lead  the  reader  to  fuppofe  that  they  made  a  part  of  Saviolo's  work.  The 
paflage  was  very  inaccurately  printed  by  Dr.Warburton  in  other  refpeds, 
but  has  here  been  corredted  by  the  original.    Ma  lone. 

9   books  for  good  manners ;]  One  of  thefe  books  I  have  feen.    It  is 

entitled,  The  Boke  of  Nurture,  or  Schole  of  good  Manners,  fcr  Men, 
ServantSi  and  Children,  with  Jlant putr  ad  menjam  j  black  letter,  with- 
out date.  Stievsm. 

4.  Another 
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degrees.  The  firft,  the  Retort  courteous ;  the  fecond, 
the  Quip  modeft ;  the  third,  the  Reply  churlifh  ;  the 
fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant ;  the  fifth,  the  Countercheck 
quarrelfome  ;  the  fixth,  the  Lie  with  circumftance;  the 
feventh,  the  Lie  diredl.  All  thefe  you  may  avoid,  but 
the  Lie  diredt ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  If. 
I  knew  when  {even  juftices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ; 
but  when  the  parties  were  met  themfelves,  one  of  them 
thought  but  of  an  If^  as.  If  you  faid  fo,  then  I  fuid  fo, 
and  they  fhook  hands,  and  fvvore  brothers.  Your  ^  is 
the  only  peace-maker  ;  much  virtue  in  If 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord?  he's  as  good 
at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  ufes  his  folly  like  a  llalking  horfe  and 
under  the  prefentation  of  that  he  fhoots  his  wit. 

Enter  HrMEN^i  leading  Rosalind  in  ^voman^s  cloaths i 
and  Celia. 

Still  Mufick. 
Hym.  ^hen  is  there  mirth  in  hea'ven. 
When  earthly  things  made  euen 

Atone  together. 
Good  dukey  recei-ve  thy  daughter ^ 
Hymen  from  hea^ven  brought  her. 

Tea,  brought  her  hither  ; 
That  thou  might' ft  join  her  hand  'with  his, 
Whofe  heart  ^within  her  bofom  is 

Rof 

Another  is  "  Galateo  of  Maifter'John  Cafa,  archbidiop  of  Benevento  j 
or  rather  a  treatife  of  the  manners  and  behaviours  it  behoveth  a  man  to 
ufe  and  elchewe  in  liis  familiar  converfation.  A  work  very  nccefTary 
and  profitable  for  all  gentlemen,  or  other  j  tranflated  from  the  Italian, 
by  Robert  Feterfon  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  quarto,  1576.  Reed. 

I  ~ ^2  ftalking-horfe,]  See  Vol.  II.  p.  241,  n.  3.  Steevens. 

4  Enter  Hymen,]  Rofalind  is  imagined  by  the  reft  of  the  company  to 
be  brought  by  enchantment,  and  is  therefore  introduced  by  a  fuppofed 
aerial  being  in  the  chara<fler  of  Hymen.  Johnson. 

I  ^  hat  thou  m  'tght''J}  join  her  hand  lu  'ttb  his, 

IVboJe  heart  within  her  bofom  /j.]  The  old  copy,  inftead  of  her, 
0^3  read:? 
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Rof.  To  you  I  give  myfelf,  for  I  am  yours.  \to  Duke  S, 
To  you  I  give  myfell',  for  I  am  yours.  \to  Orlando. 

huke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  fight,  you  are  my  daughter. 
Or/.  If  there  be  truth  in  fight you  are  my  Rofalind. 
Phe.  If  fight  and  fliape  be  true. 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu  ! 

Rc/.  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he  : — 
I'll  have  no  hufband,  if  you  be  not  he  : —      [to  Orlando. 
Kor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  fhe,  [roPhebe. 
JHy/;i.    Peace,  ho!  I  bar  confuff  n : 
'Tis  I  muft  make  conclufion 

Of  thefe  moft  ftrange  events  : 
Here's  eight  that  muft  take  hands. 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 
If  truth  holds  true  contents 
You  and  you  no  crofs  fhall  part  ;  [to  Orl.  an^  Rof. 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart :     [to  Oli.  an,^ Cel. 
You  [to  Phebe]  to  his  love  muft  accord. 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord  :— 
You  and  you  are  fure  together,  [/o  Touch.  andAuA, 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 

reads  hh  in  both  lines.  Mr.  R.owe  correfted  the  firft,  and  I  once 
thought  that  emendation  fufficient,  and  that  JVhofe  might  have  referred 
rot  to  the  laft  antecedent  /j/j,  but  to  ker^  i.  e.  Rofalind,  Our  author 
frequently  takes  fuch  licences.  But  on  further  confideration  it  appears 
to  me  probable,  that  the  fame  abbreviation  was  ufed  in  both  lines,  and 
that  as  bis  was  certainly  a  mifprint  in  the  firft  line  for  ber^  fo  it  alfo  was 
in  the  fecond,  the  conftrudion  being  fo  much  moreeafy  in  that  way  than 
the  other.  "  That  thou  might'ft  join  her  hand  with  the  hand  of  him 
whofe  heart  is  lodged  in  her  bofom;"  i.  e.  whofe  affedlion  (he  already 
poflefles.    So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loji,  the  king  fays  to  the  princefs  ; 

**  Hence  ever  then  my  beart  is  in  tby  breajl.'''' 
In  the  fame  play  we  meet  with  the  error  that  has  happened  here. 
The  princefs  addrelTing  the  ladies  who  attend  her,  fays — 

«  But  while  'tis  fpoke,  each  turn  away  bis  face." 
Again,  in  a  former  fcene  of  the  play  befoie  us,  p.  173  : 

«'  Helen's  cheek,  but  not  his  heart."  Malone. 

4  Iftbere  be  truih  in  Jigbt,'j  The  anfwer  of  Phebe  makes  it  probable 
that  Orlando  fays,  if  there  he  truth  in  fhape:  that  is,  if  a  form  may  be 
trujied;  if  onecannot  ufurp  the  form  of  another.  Johnson. 

5  If  truth  hcids  true  contents.']  That  is,  if  there  be  truth  in  truth, 
unlefs  truth  fails  of  veracity.  Johnson. 

•  Whiles 
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Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  fing. 
Feed  yourfelves  with  queftioning  ; 
That  reafon  wonder  may  diminifh. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  thefe  things  finilh. 

SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno* s  cronjon  ^ ; 

O  blejfed  bond  of  board  and  bed  ! 
^Tis  Hymen  peoples  enjery  tonjun  ; 

High  'U'edlock  then  be  honoured : 
Honour y  high  honour  and  renovjn. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  e<very  to^jn  / 

Duke  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me  ; 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  lefs  degree, 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine  ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine.  [to  Syl. 

£nter  Jaqjjes  de  Boys. 
Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word,  or  two. 
I  am  the  fecond  fon  of  old  fir  Rowland, 
That  bring  thefe  tidings  to  this  fair  affembly - 
Duke  Frederick  ^,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  reforted  to  this  foreft, 
Addrefs'd  a  mighty  power  ;  which  were  on  foot. 
In  his  own  conduct,  purpofely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  fword  : 
And  to  the  fkirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came  ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 

6  Wedding  is  &c.]  Catullus,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Hymen,  has  this 
flanza : 

tuis  careat  facris, 
Non  queat  dare  prafides  ■ 
Terra  Jinibus  :  at  queat 
Tie  -volente.    ^^is  huic  deo 
Compararier  aufit  f  Johnson. 

7  Duke  Fredericky  &c.]  In  Lodge's  Novel  the  ufurpingduke  Is  not 
diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  the  pious  counfels  of  a  hermit,  but  is  fub- 
dued  and  killed  by  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  who  were  brought  by 
the  third  brother  of  Rujader  (the  Orlando  of  this  play)  to  aflift  him  in 
the  recovery  of  his  right,  Steevens. 


After 
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After  fome  queftion  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world  : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banifh'd  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  rellor'd  to  them  again  * 
That  were  with  him  exil'd  :  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man  ; 
Thou  offer'll  fairly  to  thy  brother's  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  with-held  ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itfeif  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
Firft,  in  this  foreft,  let  us  do  thofe  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endur'd  fhrewd  days  and  nights  with  us. 
Shall  lhare  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 
According  to  the  meafure  of  their  ftates. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-faH'n  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  ruftick  revelry  : — 
Play,  mufick  ; — and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all. 
With  meafure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  meafures  fall. 

jfa^'  Sir,  by  your  patience  : — If  I  heard  you  rightly. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  thefe  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn'd. — 
You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath  ;  [/o  Duke  S, 

Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deferves  it  : — 
You  [to  Orl.]  to  a  love,   that  your  true  faith  doth 
merit  — 

You  [to  Oli.]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies  : — 

You  [to  Syl.]  to  a  long  and  well  deferved  bed ; — 

And  you  [to  Touch.]  to  wrangling;    for  thy  loving 

voyage 

Is  but  for  two  months  vidual'd: — So  to  your  pleafures  ; 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  meafures. 
Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  Hay. 

*  mm.  fo  them  ag£fin']  Old  Copy— to  bim-m.,  Corresfled  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malon  E. 
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Jaq,  To  fee  no  paftime,  I : — what  you  would  have 

ni  Hay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave  ^.  \Exit^ 
Duke  S,  Proceed,  proceed  :  we  will  begin  thefe  rites^ 

As  we  do  trull  they'll  end,  in  true  delights.       [J  dance, 

EPILOGUE. 

Rof.  It  is  not  the  fafliion  to  fee  the  lady  the  epilogue  : 
but  it  is  no  more  unhandfome,  than  to  fee  the  lord  the 
prologue.  If  it  be  true,  that  good  ivine  needs  no  hujh  ^, 
^tis  true,  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue :  Yet  to 
good  wine  they  do  ufe  good  buflies  ;  and  good  plays 
prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues.  What  a 
cafe  am  I  in  then',  that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor 
cannot  infmuate  with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play  ?  I 

*  To  fee  no  pajiimef  I '.—-'what youivould  have, 

ril  Jiay  to  ktionv  at  your  abandon  d  cave*"]  Amidft  this  general  fefti- 
vlty,  the  reader  may  be  forry  to  take  his  leave  of  Jaques,  who  appears 
CO  have  no  (hare  in  it,  and  remains  behind  unreconc  led  to  fociety.  He 
lias,  hov.'ever,  filled  with  a  gloomy  fenfibility  the  fpace  allotted  to  him 
in  the  play,  and  to  the  laft  preferves  that  refpe<fl  which  is  due  to  him  as 
a  confiftent  charader,  and  an  amiable  though  folitary  moralift. 

It  may  be  obferved,  with  fcarce  lefs  concern,  that  Shakfpeare  has  on 
this  occafion  forgot  old  Adam,  the,  fervant  of  Orlando,  whofe  fidelity 
ihould  have  entitled  him  to  notice  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  to 
that  happinefs  which  he  fhould  naturally  have  found,  in  the  return  of 
fortune  to  his  mafter.  Steevens. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  old  Adam  it  forgotten  j  fince  at  the  end 
of  the  novel,  Lodgt  makes  Kim  cap  tain  e  of  the  king's  guard.  Farmer. 

9  —  «o  bufh^']  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the  cuftom  to  hang 
a  tuft  ofi-vy  at  the  door  of  a  vintner.  I  fuppofe  i'vy  was  rather  chofen 
than  any  other  plant,  as  it  has  relation  to  Bacchus.  Steevens. 

'  What  a  cafe  am  I  in  then^  &c.]  Here  feems  to  be  a  chafm,  or  fome 
Other  depravation,  which  deftroys  the  fentiment  here  intended.  The 
reafoning  probably  ftooa  thus  :  Good  ivine  needs  no  bufhy  good  plays  need 
no  epilogue,  but  bad  wine  requires  a  good  bulh,  and  a  bad  play  a  good 
epilogue.  Pf^hat  cafe  am  I  in  then  ?  To  reftore  the  words  is  impoflible  j 
all  that  can  be  done  without  copies,  is  to  note  the  fault.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  miftakes  the  meaning  of  this  pafiage.  Rofalind  fays, 
that  good  plays  need  no  epilogue  j  yet  even  good  plays  do  prove  the  bet- 
ter for  a  good  one.  What  a  cafe  then  was  fhe  in,  who  had  neither 
prefented  them  with  a  good  play,  nor  had  a  good  epilogue  to  prejudice 
them  in  favour  of  a  bad  one  }  Mason. 


am 
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am  not  furnifh'd  like  a  beggar*,  therefore  to  beg  will  not 
become  me:  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you;  and  I'll  begin 
with  the  women.  I  charge  you, O  women,  for  the  love  you 
bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  pleafes  you  ; 
and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women, 
(as  I  perceive  by  your  fimpering,  none  of  you  hate  them,) 
iha.t,  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may  pleafe^. 

If 

2  •^furnt/b^d  like  a  beggar,']  That  is,  drejfed :  fo  before,—"  he  was 
/ar«i/^cd' like  a  hunfman."  Johnson. 

3  I  charge  you,  0  ivornen,  for  the  loue  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as 
much  of  ihisplay  as  pleafes  you  :  and  I  charge  you,  0  men,  for  the  love 
you  bear  to  ivomen^  —  that  betnveen  you  ard  the  ivomen,  Sec."]  This 
pafl'age  fhould  be  read  thus,  /  charge  you,  0  'women,  for  the  love  you 
bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  pleafes  them  j  and  I 
charge  you,  0  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  ivomen,-— to  like  as  much 
as  pleaies  them,  that  betiveen  you  and  the  ivomen,  Sec.  Without  the 
alteration  of  you  into  them  the  invocation  is  nonfenfe  ;  and  without 
the  addition  of  the  words,  to  like  ai  much  as  pleafes  them,  the  infer- 
ence of,  that  betiveen  you  and  the  ivomen  the  play  may  pafs,  would 
be  unfupported  by  any  precedent  premifes.  The  words  feem  to  have 
been  ftruck  out  by  fome  fenfelefs  player,  as  a  vicious  redundancy. 

Warburton. 

The  words  "  you"  and  y*""  written  as  was  the  cuftom  in  that 
time,  were  in  manufcript  fcarcely  diftinguiihable.  The  emendation  is 
very  judicious  and  probable.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Heath  obfervcs,  that  if  Dr.Warburton'*s  interpolation  be  admit- 
ted ["  to  like  as  much  &c."]  «  the  men  are  to  like  only  juft  as  much 
as  pleafed  the  women,  and  the  women  only  juft  as  much  as  pleafed  the 
men  ;  neither  are  to  like  any  thing  from  their  own  tafte :  and  if  both 
of  them  difliked  the  whole,  they  would  each  of  them  equally  fulfil  what 
the  poet  defires  of  them. — But  Shakfpeare  did  not  write  fo  nonfenfi- 
callyj  he  de/ires  the  women  to  like  as  much  as  pleafed  the  men,  and 
the  men  to  fet  the  ladies  a  good  example;  which  exhortation  to  the 
jnen  is  evidently  enough  implied  in  thefe  words,  "  that  between  you 
and  the  women  the  play  may  pleafe." 

Mr.  Heath,  though  he  objects  (I  think  very  properly)  to  the  inter- 
polated fentence,  admits  by  his  interpretation  the  change  of — pleafes 
jow"  to*'  — pleafes  them  j"  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  late  editors. 
J  by  no  means  think  it  neceflary  j  nor  is  Mr.  Heath's  expofition  in  my 
opinion  correal.  The  text  is  fufficiently  clear,  without  any  altera- 
tion. Rofalind's  addrefs  appears  to  me  /imply  this  :  "  I  charge  you, 
O  women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  approve  of  as  much  of  this 
plafy  ais  affords  you  entertainment  \  and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the 

lov* 
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If  I  were  a  woman  I  would  kifs  as  many  of  you  as  had 
beards  that  pleas'd  me,  complexions  that  liked  me  5,  and 
breaths  that  I  defy'd  not :  and,  I  am  fure,  as  many  as 
have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or  fweet  breaths,  will, 
for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make  curt'fy,  bid  me  farewel. 

[Exeunt  ^. 

love  you  bear  to  women,  [not  to  fet  an  example  to,  but]  to  follcio 
or  agree  in  opinion  with  the  ladies  j  that  between  you  both  the  play  may 
be  fuccefsful."  The  words  to  follow,  or  agree  in  opinion  with,  the 
ladies,"  are  not  indeed  exprefled,  but  plainly  implied  in  thofe  fubfe- 
quentj  that,  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may  pleafe."  In 
the  epilogue  to  K,  Henry  V.  the  addrefs  to  the  audience  proceeds  in  the 
fame  order:  *»  All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven  [i.  e,  are  fa- 
vourable to]  me  ;  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do  not 
agree  ivith  the  gentlewomen,  which  was  never  feen  before  in  fuch  an 
alfembly." 

The  old  copy  reads-— as  pleafe  you.  The  correction  was  made  by  Mr* 
Rowe.  Malone. 

^  If  I  ivere  a  'womany'\  Note  that  In  this  author's  time  the  parts  of 
women  were  always  performed  by  men  or  boys.  Hanmer. 

5  —  that  liked  me,]  i.  e.  that  I  liked.  Malone. 

6  Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleafing.  I  know  not  how  the 
ladies  will  approve  the  facility  with  which  Rofalind  >and  Celia  give  away 
their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be  forgiven  for  the  heroifm  of  her 
friendfliip.  The  charafler  of  Jaques  is  natural  and  well  preferved. 
The  comick  dialogue  is  very  fprightly,  with  lefs  mixture  of  low  buffoon- 
cry  than  in  fome  other  plays  j  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and  har- 
monious. By  haftening^to  the  end  of  this  work,  Shakfpeare  fupprefled 
the  dialogue  between  the  ufurper  and  the  hermit,  and  loft  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  a  moral  lelTon  in  which  he  might  have  found  matter 
worthy  of  hij  higheft  powers,    Johnson.  ,  " 
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Perfons  Reprefented. 


A  Lord. 

Chriftopher  Sly,  a  drunken  tinker.         \   Perfons  in  the 
Hojiefsy  Page,  Players,  Hunt/men,  and  j  Induilion, 
other  fer'vants  attending  on  the  Lord, 


Baptifta,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Padua. 

Vincentio,  an  old  gentleman  of  Pifa. 

Lucentio,  fon  to  Vincentio,  in  lo-ue  'with  Bianca. 

Petruchio,  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  a  fuitor  to  Catharina, 

Gremio,     J  5«,v,^,  Bianca. 
Hortenlio,  \ 

Bkmdello    }  Ser'vanfs  to  Lucentio. 

Grumio,     7  ^^^cuants  to  Petruchio. 
Curtis,  3 

Pedant,  an  old  fellonxj  fet  up  to  perfonate  Vincentio, 

Catharina,  the  Shreiv;  I  p.      ,       .  r> 

■r,.  J     0  /2  '>  Daughters  to  B3.ptiitz, 

Bianca,  her  Sifer.  J 

IFidouu. 

bailor,  Haberdajher,  and  Seri'ants  attending  on  BaptiHa, 
and  Petruchio. 

SCENE,  fometimes  in  Padua;   and fometimes  in  Pe- 
truchio's  Houfe  in  the  Country. 


Charaders  in  the  Indudion 

to  the  Original  Play  of  Tl?e  Taming  of  a  Shre^w,  enter- 
ed on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1594,  and  printed  in 
quarto  in  1607. 

Lord,  &c. 
Sly, 

J  T apfier. 

Page,  Plajersy  Hunt/men,  &C. 

Perfons  Reprefented, 

Alphonfus,  a  Merchant  of  Athens. 
Jerobel,  Duke  of  Cellus. 
Aurelius,  his  Son,-^ 

Ferando,  > Suitors  to  the  Daughters  of  Alphonfus, 

Polidor,  J 

Valeria,  Ser^uant  to  Aurelius. 

Sander,  Ser^vant  to  Ferando. 

Phylotus,  a  Merchafit  <vjho  perfonaAes  the  Duke. 

Kate,  T 

Emelia,     >  Daughters  to  Alphonfus, 
Phylema,  J 

Tailor,  Haherdajher,  and  Ser'va?2ts  to  Ferando  and  Al- 
phonfus. 


SCENE,  Athens  ;  and  fometimes  Ferando^ s  Country  Houfe, 
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INDUCTION. 
SCENE  I, 

Before  an  Alehoufe  on  a  Heath, 
Enter  Hostess  and  Sly. 
^ly.  1*11  pheefe  you%  in  faith. 
Hoji,  A  pair  of  Hocks,  you  rogue  ! 

I  I  once  thought  the  title  of  this  play  might  have  been  taken  from 
an  old  ftory,  entitled,  T^he  Wyf  lapped  in  Morells  /kirii  or  The  Taming 
6f  a  Shreiu  ;  but  I  have  fince  difcoyered  among  the  entries  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  the  following :  Peter  ShorteJ 
Maya,  1594*  a  pleafaunt  conceyted  hyftorie  called,  TbeTayminge  of  a 
Sbroive.^'  It  is  likewife  entered  to  Nich.  Ling,  Jan-  22,  1606  j  and 
to  John  Smythwicke,  Nov.  19,  1607. 

It  was  no  uncommon  pradlice  among  the  authors  of  the  age  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  titles  of  ancient  performances.  Thus, 
as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved,  Spenfer  fent  out  his  Fajicrals  under  the 
title  of  the  Shepherd's  Kalendary  a  work  which  had  been  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  reprinted  about  twenty  years  before  thefe  po- 
ems of  Spenfer  appeared,  viz.  1559. 

Dr.  Percy,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Rellques  of  Ancient  Engiijh 
Poetry  f  is  of  opinion,  that  The  frolickfome  Duke,  cr  the  Tinker^s  Good 
Fortune,  an  ancient  ballad  in  the  Pepys'  Colleciiony  might  have  fjggefted 
to  Shakfpeare  the  Induction  for  this  comedy. 

Chance,  however,  has  at  laft  furnifhed  me  with  the  original  to  which 
Shakfpeare  was  indebted  for  his  fable.  The  reader  who  is  defirous  to 
examine  this  piece  may  find  it  among  -Six  old  Plays  on  which  Shakfpeart 
founded  J  &c.  pabliftied  by  S.  Leacroft,  at  Charing  Crofs,  as  a  fupple- 
ment  to  our  commentaries  on  Shakfpeare. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  what  may  be  called  a  fequel  to  this 
comedy,  viz.  The  JVomans  Prize,  or  the  Tamer  Tamed  j  in  which  Pe» 
truchio  isfubdued  by  a  fecondwife.  Steevens. 

Our  author's  Taming  of  (he  Shreiv  was  written,  1  imagine,  in  1 594. 
See  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  of  Shakfpeare'' s  plays,  V  ol.  I. 

The  circumftance  on  which  the  Induftion  to  the  anonymous  play,  as 
well  that  as  to  the  prefent  comedy,  is  founded,  is  related  (as  Lanebaine 

Vol.  hi.  R  has 
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SI}\  Y'are  a  baggage  ;  the  Slies  are  no  rogues  ^  :  Look 
in  the  chronicles  j  we  came  in  with^Richard  Conqueror. 

Therefore, 

hasobferved)  by  Heuterus,  iJ^raw  Burgund.  llb.iv.  The  carlieftEngH/h 
original  of  this  ftory  in  profe  that  I  have  met  with,  is  the  following, 
which  is  found  in  Goulart's  Admirable  and  Memor.*ble  His- 
tories, tranflated  by  E.  Grimftone,  quarto  1607;  but  this  tale 
(which  Goulart  tranflated  from  Heuterus)  had  undoulitedly  appeared 
in  Englifli,  in  feme  other  fhape,  before  1 504  : 

*<  Philip  called  the  good  Duke  of  Bourgor.dy,  in  the  memory  of  our 
anceftors,  being  at  Bruxelles  with  his  Court,  and  walking  one  night 
after  fupper  through  the  ftreets,  accompanied  with  fome  of  his  favorits, 
he  found  lying  upon  the  ftones  a  certaine  artifan  that  was  very  dronke, 
and  that  flept  foundly.  It  pleafed  the  prince  in  this  artifan  to  make  trial 
of  the  vanity  of  our  life,  whereof  he  had  before  difcourfed  with  his  fa- 
miliar friends.  He  therefore  caufed  this  fleeper  to  be  taken  up,  and 
carried  into  his  palace  :  he  commands  him  to  be  layed  in  one  of  the 
richeft  bcdsj  a  riche  night-crp  to  be  given  him  j  his  foule  Ihirt  to  be 
taken  off,  and  to  have  another  put  on  him  of  fine  Holland.  When  as 
this  dronkard  had  difgefted  his  wine,  and  began  to  awake,  behold  there 
comes  about  his  bed  Pages  and  Groomes  of  the  Dukes  chamber,  who 
drawe  the  curteines,  make  many  courtelies,  and,  being  bare-headed, 
aike  him  if  it  pleafe  him  to  rife,  and  what  apparell  it  would  pleafe  him 
to  put  on  that  day.— They  bring  him  rich  apparell.  This  new  Morftur 
amazed  at  fuch  courtelie,  and  doubting  whether  he  dreampt  or  waked, 
fuffered  himfelfe  to  be  dreft,  and  led  out  of  the  chamber.  There  came 
noblemen  which  faluted  him  with  all  honour,  and  condufk  him  to  the 
JMafle,  where  with  great  ceremonie  they  give  him  the  bookeof  the  Gof- 
pell,  and  the  Pixe  to  kifle,  as  they  did  ufually  to  the  Duke.  From  the 
Mafle  they  bring  him  backe  unto  the  pallace  ;  he  wafhes  his  hands,  and 
fittes  downe  at  the  table  well  furniflied.  After  dinner,  the  great  Cham- 
berlaine  commands  cards  to  be  brought  with  a  great  fumme  of  money. 
This  Duke  in  imagination  playes  with  the  chiefe  of  the  court.  Thea 
they  carry  him  to  waike  in  the  gardein,  and  to  hunt  the  hare,  and  to 
hawke.  They  bring  him  back  unto  the  pallace,  where  hefups  in  ftate. 
Candles  being  light,  the  mufitions  begin  to  play  j  and,  the  tables  taken 
away,  the  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  fell  to  dancing.  Then  they  played 
a  p  tea  fart  Corredie,  after  which  followed  a  Banket,  whereat  they  had 
prefcntly  ftore  of  J^jj^ras  and  pretious  wine,  with  all  forts  of  confitures, 
to  this  prince  of  the  new  impreflion  ;  fo  as  he  was  dronke,  and  fell  found- 
lie  afleepe.  Hereupon  the  Duke  commanded  that  he  fljould  be  difrobed 
of  all  his  riche  attire.  He  was  put  into  his  eld  ragges,  and  carried  into 
the  fame  place  where  he  had  beene  found  the  night  before  j  where  he 
fpent  that  night.  Being  awake  in  the  morning,  he  beganne  to  rejnem* 
ter  what  had  happened  before  j— -he  knewe  not  whether  it  weie  true  in 
4  deede , 
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Therefore,  taucas  pallabris  * ;  let  the  world  Hide  ^  : 
Sejfa! 

Hojf. 

deede,  or  a  dream  thflt  had  troubled  his  braine.  Biit  in  the  end,  after 
many  difcourfes,  he  concludes  that  all  was  but  a  dreame  that  had  hap- 
pened unto  him  ;  and  To  entertained  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  neigh- 
bours, without  any  other  apprehenfion."    Mai. one. 

Among  the  books  of  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  William  Collins  of  Chi- 
chefler,  now  difperfed,  was  a  colleftion  of  fhort  comick  ftories  in  profe^ 
printed  in  t^  black  letter  under  the  year  15  70,  "  fett  forth  by  maifter 
Richard  Edwards,  mayfterof  her  Majefti^s  revels."  Among  thefe  tales 
was  that  of  the  Induction  of  the  Tinker  in  Shakfpeare's 
Taming  of  the  SbreiUf  and  perhaps  Edwards's  Story-book  was  the 
immediate  fource  from  which  Shakfpeiare,  or  rather  the  author  of  the 
old  Taming  of  a  ShretVj  drew  that  diverting  apologue.  If  I  recolle(5l 
right  the  circumftances  almoft  exadly  tallied  with  an  incident  which 
Heuterus  relates  from  an  epiftle  of  Ludovicus  Vives  to  have  adtually  hap- 
pened at  the  marriage  of  Duke  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  about  the 
year  1440.  That  perfpicuous  annalift,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year 
158©,  fays,  this  ftory  was  told  to  Vives  by  an  old  officer  of  the  Duke'a 
court.    T.'  War  TON. 

*  jT//  pheefe_yoK,]  To  pheexe  or  feafcy  is  to  feparate  a  twill  Into 
llngle  threads*  In  the  figurative  fenfe  it  may  well  enough  be  taken,  like 
teaze  or  toze,  for  to  bar  rajs  y  to  plague.  Ptrhzps  PJI  pbeexe  you,  may 
be  equivalent  to  77/  comb  your  head,  a  phrafe  vulgarly  ufed  by  perfons  of 
Sly*s  character  on  like  occafions.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  repeats  his  ufe  of  the  word  in  Tro'ilus  and  Creffida,  where 
Ajax  fays  he  vfill  pheefe  the  pride  of  Achilles ;  and  Lovewit  in  the  ^/« 
fifcrfffiiy?  employs  it  in  tne  fame  fenfei  Steevens. 

To  pheexe  man,  is  to  beat  him  j  to  give  him  a  pheeze,  Is,  to  give 
him  a  knock.  In  the  Chances  Antonio  fays  of  Don  John,  "  I  felt  him 
in  my  fmall  guts ;  I  am  fure  he  has/^axV me/'  Mason. 

3  ^rio  rogues ;]  That  is,  vagrants  j  no  mean  fellows,  but  gentle- 
men.  JoHNsoNi 

One  William  Sly  was  a  performer  in  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  lift  of  comedians  prefixed  to  the  folio,  1623.  This,5^ 
is  likewife  mentioned  in  Heywood's  ASItr^s  yindicatiott*  He  was  alfo 
among  thofe  to  whom  James  I.  granted  a  licence  to  a£t  at  the  Globe 
theatre  in  1603,  Steevens. 

4  — paucas  pallabris;]  Sly,  as  an  ignorant  fellow.  Is  purpofely  mad6 
to  aim  at  languages  out  of  his  knowledge,  and  knock  the  words  out  of 
joint.  The  Spaniards  fay, /)oc<7j/>5A:^ra5,  i.  e.  few  words  :  as  they  do 
likewife,  C^^ir,  i.e.  be  quiet.  Theobald. 

This  is  a  burlefque  on  The  Spani/h  Tragedy,  or  Hieronymo  is  rtiad 
again  :   «  JVhat  new  device  have  they  devifed  noiv  f    Pocas  paU 
libras."   la  the  comedy  of  the  Roaring  Girl,  161 1,  a  cut-purfc  makes 
R  %  ufo 
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Hnfi.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glaffes  you  have  burft*? 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier:  Go  by,  S.  Jeronimy  ; — Go  to 
thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee  ^. 

Hofi.  I  know  my  remedy,  I  mull:  go  fetch  the  third- 
borough  {Exit, 

Sly.- 

ufe  of  the  fame  words.  Again  they  appear  in  the  Wife  Woman  of  Hogfden^ 
163S,  and  in  fome  others,  but  are  always  appropriated  to  the  loweft 
chara<fters.    St£  evens. 

5  —  let  the  'world  jl.d-.  ;]  This  expreflion  is  proverbial.  It  is  ufed  In 
B.  and  Fletcher's  Wit  ivithout  Money  ; 

■  will  you  go  drink, 

And  let  the  luorld  Jlidc,  uncle  ?"    St  EE  yens. 

6  -—you  have  burft  ?]  To  burji  and  to  break  were  anciently  fynony- 
xnous.  Falftaff  fays— that  John  of  Gaunt  Z-wr/?  Shallow's  head  for 
crowding  in  among  the  marflial's  men."  Again,  in  Soliman  and  Perjeda  : 

**  God  fave  you,  fir,  you  have  burJi  your  fhin."    Ste evens. 

Bttrjl  is  ftill  ufed  for  broke  in  the  north  of  England.    Rek  d. 

Go  byt  S.  Jeronimy  •^'—Go  to  thy  cold  bedy  and  ivarm  thee.'\  Mr. 
Theobald  is  furprized  at  the  ftupidity  of  former  editors,  who,  he  fays, 
have  coined  a  faint  here.  But  furely  Sly,  who  in  a  preceding  fpeech  is 
made  to  fay  Richard  for  WiU'tamy  pauca:  fallabris  for  pocas  palabra:^ 
&c.  may  be  allowed  here  to  mifquote  a  paflage  from  the  fame  play  in 
which  that  fcrap  of  Spani/li  is  found,  viz.  the  Spanify  Tragedy.  He 
afterwards  introduces  a  faint  in  form. — The  fimilitude,  however  flight, 
between  "Jeronimy  and  S.  Jerome,  who  in  Sly's  dialedl  would  be  Jeremy^ 
may  be  fuppofcd  the  occafion  of  the  blunder.  He  does  not,  I  conceive, 
mean  to  addrefs  the  hoftefs  by  the  name  of  Jeronimy,  as  Mr.  Theobald 
fuppofcd,  but  merely  to  quote  aline  from  a  pobular  play.  Nym,  Piftol, 
and  many  other  of  Shakfpeare's  low  characters  quote  fcraps  of  plays 
with  equal  infidelity. 

There  are  two  paflages  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy  here  alluded  tOt  One 
quoted  by  Mr.  Theobald  : 

<*  Hiero.  Not  I :  Hieronymo,  beware  j  go  by,  go  by." 
and  this  other  : 

What  outcry  calls  me  from  my  rakei  bed 

Sly's  making  Jeronimy  a  faint  is  furely  not  more  extravagant  than 
his  exhorting  his  hoftefs  to  go  to  her  co/d  bed  to  w^rw  herfelf ;  or 
declaring  that  he  will  go  to  his  cold  bed  for  the  fame  purpofe  j  for  per- 
haps, like  Hieronymo,  he  here  addrefl'es  himfelf. 

In  King  Lear,  Edgar  when  he  aHumes  the  madman,  utters  the  fame 
words  that  are  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  tinker  :  **  Humph  ;  go 
to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee."  Malone. 

The  firft  part  of  the  Spani/h  T rage  ly  is  called  Jeroninto,  The  Tinker 
therefore  does  notftiy  Jeronimt  as  a  miftake  for //ifr^n/wff.  Steevens. 

8  —  /  muji  go  fetch  the  third  borough.]  The  old  copy  reads — the 

hcadborougb. 
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Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I'll  anfvverhim 
by  law :  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy  ;  let  him  come,  and 
kindly.  [lies  do^n  ofi  the  grouiid,  and  falls  ajleep^ , 

Horns*    Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting y  i*jith  Huntfmen  and 
Ser'vants, 

Lord,  Huntfman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds: 
Brach  Merriman  S — the  poor  cur  is  embofs'd% 

And 

headhorough*  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  and  found- 
ed on  Sly's  reply  j  "  Third,  or  fourth,  &c."  I  zm  not  fure  that  it  is 
neceflary  \  for  we  learn  from  a  writer  of  great  authority  in  legal  mat- 
ters, that  headborough  and  tbirdborcugb  were  fynonymous.  Every  of 
thefe  borftiolders,  (Jays  Lambard)  tithing  men,  borowheads,  hedboroivs, 
thirdboroivesy  &c.  hath  two  feveral  offices  at  this  day."— After  defcrib- 
ing  their  ancient  office,  (which  was  to  fpeak,  aft,  &c.  for  the  other 
nine  men  in  the  tithing,)  he  adds,—"  As  touching  the  latter  office  that 
thefe  borfliolders,  hedboroivs,  borowheds,  thirdboroivs,  and  chief  pledges 
have,  it  is  in  a  manner  all  one  with  the  office  of  a  conftable  of  a  town 
or  pari/li,  which  is  commonly  named  a  petty  conjiablej  becaufe  he  is  a 
fmall  conftable,  in  refpedl  of  the  conftable  of  his  hundred  within  whofe 
limit  he  is."  The  Duties  of  Conjiables,  Borjholderi^  Tytbingmeriy  ©"c. 
by  W.  Lambard,  odtavo,  1604.  The  word  headbcrougb  might  therefore 
immediately  bring  the  other  name  to  Sly's  mind,  and  perhaps  fufficient- 
ly  accounts  for  his  reply,  without  any  change.  However,  the  emen- 
dation having  been  followed  by  feveral  other  editors,  from  a  diftruft  in 
jny  own  opinion  I  too  have  adopted  it.    Malone.  • 

^  —-fails  d/leejb.'l  The  fpurlous  play  already  mentioned,  begins  thus  : 
Enter  a  Tapjier,  beating  out  of  his  doores  Slie  drunken, 
Tapf.  You  whorefon  drunken  flave,  you  had  beft  be  gone, 
<*  And  empty  your  drunken  paunch  fomewhere  elfe. 

For  in  thishoufe  thou  flialt  not  reft  to  night.  Tapftcr, 

**  Siie.  Tilly  vally  j  by  crifee  Tapfter  lie  fefe you  anone  : 
**  Fill's  the  t'other  pot,  and  all's  paid  for  :  looke  you, 
•*  I  doe  drinke  it  of  mine  owne  inftigation.  Omne  bene, 

•*  Heere  lie  lie  awhile  :  why  Tapfter,  I  fay, 
**  Fill's  a  frefti  cuHien  heere  : 

Heigh  ho,  heere's  good  warme  lying.  [He  folks  ajleepe, 

*'  Enter  a  noble  man  and  his  men  from  hunting."  Steevens, 

I  Brach  Merriman,— the  poor  cur  is  embofs''d,'}  I  believe,  brach  Mer-. 
riman  means  only  Merriman  the  brach.  So,  in  the  old  long,  "  Coiv 
Crumbocke  is  a  very  good  cow."  Brachy  however,  appears  to  have  been 
a  particular  kind  of  hound.  In  an  old  metrical  charter  granted  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confeflbr  to  the  hundred  of  Cholmcr  and  Dancing,  in  Eficx, 
there  are  the  two  following  liiies ; 
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And  couple  Clovvder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw'fl:  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good  ^ 
At  the  hedge-corner,  in  the  coldeft  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lofe  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

I .  Hun.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord  j 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  mereft  lofs. 
And  twice  to-day  picked  out  the  dulleft  fcent : 
Truft  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  efteem  him  worth  a  dozen  fuch. 
But  fup  them  well,  and  look  unto  thern  all  ^ 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

I.  Hu7j.  I  will,  my  lord, 

Four  greyhounds  and  fix  bratcheSf 
<<  For  hare,  foxe,  and  wild  cattes." 

Merriman  furely  could  not  be  defigned  for  the  name  of  a  female  of  the 
canine  fpecies.    St  sevens. 

The  word  is  certainly  ufed  by  Chapman  in  his  Gentleman  Ujhery  a 
comedy,  1606,  as  fynonymous  to  bitch  :  ^^Venusj  your  brach  there,  runs 
fo  proud,  &c."  So  alfo  our  author  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  I  :  I'd  rather 
hear  Lady,  my  bracb,  howl  in  Irifh."  Mr.  Toilet  was  of  opinion  that 
the  term  brach  was  fometimes  applied  to  males,  and  that  it  meant  "  a 
hound  of  eminent  quicknefs  of  fcent."  Mr.  Pope  underftood  by  it  a  hound 
In  general.  The  ftrudlure  of  the  pafTage  before  us,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  next  line  is  connedled  with  this  \^And  couple,  &c.]  added  to 
the  circumftance  of  the  word  brach  occurring  in  the  end  of  that  line, 
incline  me  to  think  that  Brach  is  here  a  corruption,  and  that  the  line 
before  us  began  with  a  verb,  not  a  noun.  Malone. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  ht<tch  Merriman,  that  is,  apply  fame  remedies  to 
Merriman,  the  poor  cur  has  h\%  joints  jiuelVd.    Perhaps  we  might  read, . 
Bathe  Merriman,  which  is,  1  believe,  the  common  praftice  of  huntf- 
mcn  J  but  the  prefent  reading  may  ftand  : 
— —  tender  ivcll  wy  hounds : 

Brach — Merriman  the  poor  cur  is  imbojl.  Johnson. 

i  the  poor  cur  is  embofs'd,]  A  hunting  term.  When  a  deer  is 
hard  run  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is  faid  to  be  embofs'd.  T.Wart. 

From  the  Spanifh,  des  embccar,  to  caft  out  of  the  mouth. — Dr.  John-  ■ 
fon  feems  to  have  confidered  it  as  derived  from  boj/e,  Fr.  a  tumour.  We 
have  again  the  fame  expreflion  in  Antony  and  CUopatra : 

"   the  boar  of  Theffaly 

*<  Was  never  fo fw^i/jV."  Malone. 
3       honf  Silver  made  it  good]   This,  1  fuppofe,  is  a  technical 
term.    It  occurs  likewife  in  the  23d  fong  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : 
**  What's  offer'd  by  thefirft,  the  Q\\iQx  goad  datb  make"  Steevens. 

1,  Lord 
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Lord,  What's  here  ?  one  dead,  or  drunk  ?  See,  doth  he 
breathe  ? 

2.  Hun,  He  breathes,  my  lord:  Were  he  not  warm'd 
with  ale. 

This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  fleep  fo  foundly. 

Lord.  O  monftrous  beaft  !  how  like  a  fwine  he  lies ! 
dim  death,  how  foul  and  loathfome  is  thine  image  I— 
Sirs,  I  will  praftifeon  this  drunken  man. — 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrap'd  in  fweet  cloaths,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers^ 
A  moft  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himfelf  ? 

1.  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  choofe. 

2.  Hun,  It  would  feem  ftrange  unto  him  when  he  wak'd» 
Lord,  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthlefs  fancy. 

Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jeft :— • 

Carry  him  gently  to  my  faireil  chamber. 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 

Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  diftilled  waters. 

And  burn  fweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  fweet : 

Procure  me  mulick  ready  when  he  wakes. 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  found  ; 

And  if  he  chance  to  fpeak,  be  ready  ftraight. 

And,  with  a  low  fubmiffive  reverence. 

Say, — What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  filver  bafon. 

Full  of  rofe-water,  and  beftrew'd  with  flowers ; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 

And  fay, — WilFt  pleafe  your  lordfliip  cool  your  hands  ? 

Some  one  be  ready  with  a  coflly  fuit. 

And  afk  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 

Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horfe. 

And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  difeafe  : 

Perfuade  him,  that  he  hath  been  lunatick  ; 

And,  when  he  fays  he  is — ,  fay,  that  he  dreams*,  • 

For 

4  Andy  -when  he  fays  be  is — ,  fay  that  he  dreams,']  i.  e.  when  he  fays 
he  Is  fuch  or  fuch  a  man,  as  the  matter  may  turn  out. 
Mr.  Steevcns  would  read, 

And  when  he  fays  he's  ^cer,  fay  that  he  dreams—, 

R  4  I  have 
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For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly  S  gentle  firs ; 
It  will  be  paiHme  paffing  excellent. 
If  it  be  hufbanded  with  modefty^. 

I.  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we'll  play  our  part. 
As  he  Hiall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  i.s  no  lefs  than  what  we  fay  he  is. 

Lord,  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him  ; 
And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes. — 

[Some  bear  out  Sly.    A  trumpet  founds. 
Sirrah,  go  fee  what  trumpet  'tis  that  founds  : — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Belike,  fome  noble  gentleman  ;  that  means. 
Travelling  fome  journey,  to  repofe  him  here. — 

Re-enter  Servant. 
How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Ser.  An  it  pleafe  your  honour. 
Players  that  offer  fervice  to  your  lordHiip. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near  : — 

Enter  Players. 
Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

1.  Play.  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  ftay  with  me  to-night  ? 

2.  Play.  So  pleafe  your  lordfliip  to  accept  our  duty  ^. 

Lord. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  blank  was  intended  by  the  author.  It  is 
obfervable  that  the  metre  of  the  line  is  perfe£t  without  any  fupplemcn- 
tal  word.  In  the  'Tempejl  a  fimilar  blank  is  found,  which  Shakfpeare 
there  alfo  certainly  intended  : — I  fhould  know  that  voice  \  it  ihould 
be  — •  j  but  he  is  drowVd,  and  thefe  are  devils."  Malone. 

Perhaps  the  fentence  is  left  imperfedl,  becaufe  he  did  not  know  by 
what  name  to  call  him.  Blackstone. 

5  —  do  it  kindly,]  i.  e.  naturally.  Mason. 

6  —  modejly.'^  By  mtdejiy  is  meant  modtrattorif  without  fufFering  our 
merriment  to  break  into  an  excefs.  Johnson. 

7  —  to  accept  our  duty.'\  It  was  in  thofe  times  the  cuftom  of  players 
to  travel  in  companies,  and  offer  their  fervice  at  great  houfes.  Johnson. 

\n  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland's  Houjehold  Book,  (with  a  copy 
of  which  1  was  honoured  by  the  late  dutchefs,)  the  following  article 
occurs.    The  book  was  begun  in  the  year  1512  : 
Rewards  to  Playars. 
•*  Item,  to  be  payd  to  the  faid  Richard  Gowge  and  Thomaq  Percy  for 

rewards 
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Lord,  With  all  my  heart. — This  fellow  I  remember. 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldell  fon  ; — 
^Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  fo  well : 
1  have  forgot  your  name  ;  but,  fure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform'd. 

I.  Flay.  I  think ^,  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour  means. 

Lord.  'Tis  very  true  ; — thou  didft  it  excellent. — 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time  ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  fome  fport  in  hand. 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  afTift  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modefties  ; 
Left,  over -eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  fome  merry  pafTion, 
And  fo  offend  him ;  for  I  tell  you,  firs. 
If  you  fhould  fmile,  he  grows  impatient. 

I .  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  we  can  contain  ourfelves. 
Were  he  the  verieft  antick  in  the  world. 

Lord,  Go,  firrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery 

And 

rewards  to  players  for  playes  playd  in  Chryftinmas  by  ftranegers  in  my 
houfe  after  xxd.  every  play  by  eftimacion  somme  xxxiijs.  iiijd.  Which 
ys  apoyntcd  to  be  payd  to  the  faid  Richard  Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy 
at  the  faid  Chriftynmas  in  full  contentacion  of  the  faid  rewardys  xxxiij  s. 

iiijd.'*     S  TEE  YENS. 

*  I.  Play.  1  think,  &c.]  To  this  fpeech  Sinklo  is  inadvertently  pre*, 
fixed  in  the  old  copy.  Sinklo  or  Sinkler  was  an  a6lor  in  the  fame  com- 
pany with  Shakfpeare,  &c.— He  is  introduced  together  with  Burbage, 
Condell,  Lowin,  &c.  in  the  Induction  to  IVIarfton's  Malcontenty  1604^ 
and  was  alfo  a  performer  in  the  entertainment  entitled  Tbc  Seven  Dead- 
lie  Sinns.    Mr.  Tyrwhitt  fome  years  ago  pointed  out  the  error. 

Malone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sinklo  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  players, 
which  has  crept  in  both  here  and  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.  inftead 
of  the  name  of  the  perfon  reprefented.— Again  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.  Enter  Sirklo  and  three  or  four  offi- 
cers."   See  the  quarto,  1600.  Tyrwhitt. 

*  —  take  them  to  the  buttery,']  Mr.  Pope  had  probably  thefe  words  In 
his  thoughts,  when  he  wrote  the  following  palTage  of  his  preface : 
<'  —  the  top  of  the  profeflion  were  then  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of 
the  ftage  3  they  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the  fteward,  not  placed  at  the 

lord's 
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And  give  them  friendly  welcome  everyone; 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  houfe  affords. — 

[^Exeu?it  Servant  Players, 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew  my  page,    [to  a  Servant. 
And  fee  him  drefs'd  in  all  fuits  like  a  lady ; 
That  done,  condudl  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber,. 
And  call  him — madam,  do  him  obeifance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  (as  he  will  win  my  love,) 
He  bear  himi'elf  with  honourable  adlion. 
Such  as  he  hath  obfervM  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplifhed : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  foft  low  tongue  ^,  and  lowly  courtefy  ; 
And  fay, — What  is't  your  honour  will  command. 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  humble  wife. 
May  fhew  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 
And  then — with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kiffes. 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bofom, — 
Bid  him  fhed  tears,  as  being  over-joy'd 
To  fee  her  noble  lord  reftor'd  to  health. 
Who  for  this  feven  years  hath  efteemedhim' 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathfome  beggar  : 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 

lord's  table,  on  the  lady's  toilette."    But  he  feems  not  to  have  obfervcd, 
that  the  players  here  introduced  are  firolhrz\  and  there  is  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  our  author,  Heminge,  Burbage,  Condell,  &c.  who  were 
Jicenfed  by  King  James,  were  treated  in  this  manner,  Malone. 
9  With  foft  low  tongue — ]  So,  in  K'tng  Lear : 
—   ■      Her  voice  was  ever  /c/f, 

Gentle  and  hiv  j  an  excellent  thing  in  woman."  Malone, 
"»  Who  fcr  this  fever,  years  hath  ejieemed  h'ifn\  *'  That  the  poet  (fays 
Mr.  Theobald)  defigned,  the  tinker's  fuppofed  lunacy  fliould  be  of  four- 
teen years  /landing  at  leaft,  is  evident  from  two  parallel  paffages  in  the 
play  to  that  purpofe."  He  therefore  reads— for  tnu'ice  feven  years.  But 
in  both  thofe  paflages  the  term  mentioned  \%  fifiteuy  not  fourteen^  years. 
The  fervants  (p,  2.55.)  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  forget  the  precife  period 
dictated  to  them  by  their  mafter,  or,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  fuch  perfons, 
to  aggravate  what  they  have  heard.  There  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
no  need  of  change.  Malone. 

Our  author  rarely  reckons  time  with  any  great  correilnefs.  Both 
Faljlaff  and  Orlando  forget  the  true  hour  of  their  appointments.  Steev. 

To 
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To  rain  a  fhower  of  commanded  tears. 

An  onion  *  will  do  well  for  fuch  a  fnift ; 

Which  in  a  napkin  being  clofe  conveyed. 

Shall  in  defpight  enforce  a  watry  eye. 

See  this  difpatch'd  with  all  the  hafte  thou  canH: ; 

Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  inftrudions. —    [Exit  Servant. 

I  know,  the  boy  will  well  ufurp  the  grace. 

Voice,  gait,  and  adion  of  a  gentlewoman  : 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard,  hufband  ; 

And  how  my  men  will  ftay  themfelves  from  laughter. 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  fimple  peafant. 

I'll  in  tocounfel  them  :  haply,  my  prefence 

May  well  abate  the  over-merry  fpleen. 

Which  otherwife  would  grow  into  extremes.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

Bedchamber  in  the  Lord^s  Hou/e'i, 
Sly  is  difco'vered  ^  in  a  rich  night  go-ivn,  nvith  attendants  ; 
fome  nxjith  apparel^  others  <zvith  hafony  e^iver,  and  other 
appurtenances.    Enter  Lord,  drefs^ d  like  a  Ser^vant-^ 
Sly.  For  God's  fake,  a  pot  of  fmall  ale  ^. 

I.  Ser. 

*  An  onion — ]  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  omen  was  an  expedient 
ufed  by  the  afters  of  interludes.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra :  l^be  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  Jhould 
water  this  forroiu."    St E evens. 

3  A  Bedchamber,  &c.]  From  the  original  ftage-diredlion  in  the 
firft  folio  it  appears  that  Sly  and  the  other  perfons  mentioned  in  the 
Indudlion,  were  intended  to  be  exhibited  here,  and  during  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  comedy,  in  a  balcony  above  the  ftage.  The  diredlion 
here  is  :  Enter  aloft  the  drunkard 'with  attendants,  Sec.'''  So  after- 
wards  at  the  end  of  this  fcene — <*  The  Pre/enters  above  fpeak.'^  See 
The  Account  of  our  old  theatres,  Vol.  I.  Malonz. 

4  <S'/y  is  difcovered,  &c.]  Thus  in  the  original  play:  Enter  two 
with  a  table  and  banquet  on  it,  and  two  other  with  Slie  afleepe  in  a 
chaire,  richlie  apparelled,  and  the  mufick  plaieng." 

**  One.  So,  firha,  now  go  call  my  lord ; 
"  And  tell  him  ail  things  are  ready  as  he  wlird  it. 

Another.  Set  thou  feme  wine  upon  the  boord, 
•*  And  then  lie  go  fetch  my  lord  prefently,  Kxit* 

««  Enter 
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1.  Ser'v.  Will't  pleafe  your  lordfhip  drink  a  cup  of  fack? 

2.  Ser'v,  Will't  pleafe  your  honour  tafte  of  thefe  con- 

ferves  ? 

3.  Ser^v.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to-day? 
Sly.  I  am  Chriftophero  Sly ;  call  not  me — honour,  nor 

lordfhip:  I  ne'er  drank  fack  in  my  life  ;  and  if  you  give 
me  any  conferves,  give  me  conferves  of  beef :  Ne'er  afk 
me  what  raiment  I'll  wear;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  llockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more 
fhoes  than  feet ;  nay,  fometimes,  more  feet  than  Ihoes,  or 
fuch  fhoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

Lor^/.  Heaven  ceafe  this  idle  humour  in  your  honour  I 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  fuch  defcent. 
Of  fuch  pofTeifions,  and  fo.  high  efteem. 
Should  be  infufed  with  fo  foul  a  fpirit  I 

S/j'.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  not  I  Chri- 

'<  Enter  the  Lord  and  bis  men. 
Lord.  How  now,  what  is  all  things  readie  ? 
One  Yea,  my  lord. 
<*  Lord.  Then  found  the  mufick,  and  He  wake  him  ftrait, 
**  And  fee  you  do  as  earft  I  gave  in  charge. 
**  My  lord,  my  lord,  (he  fleepes  foundly)  my  lord. 
Slie.  Tapfter,  give's  a  little  fmall  ale  :  heigh  ho. 
<*  Lord,  Here's  v\  inc,  my  lord,  the  pureft  of  the  grape. 
<*  Slie,  For  which  lord  ? 

Lord.  For  your  honor,  my  lord. 
«  Slie.  Who  I,  am  I  a  lord? — What  fine  apparell  have  I  gotl 
**  Lord.  More  richer  far  your  h  ;nour  hath  to  weare, 
•*  And  if  it  pleafe  you  I  will  fetch  them  ftraight, 
<*  Wil.  And  if  your  honour  pleafe  to  ride  abroad. 
He  fetch  your  luftie  fteedes  more  fwift  of  pace 
Then  winged  Pegafusin  all  his  pride, 
<*  That  ran  fo  fwiftlie  over  Perfian  plaines. 

Tom,  And  if  your  honour  pleafe  to  hunt  the  deerCj 
*•  Your  hounds  ftand  readie  coupled  at  the  doore, 
*<  Who  in  running  will  oretake  the  row. 

And  make  the  long-breathde  tygre  broken-winded."  Steeviks. 
s  « Jmall  ale.'j  This  beverage  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  in  the  year  1558  : — "  For  a  ftande'of  jmall  ale — 
I  fuppofe  it  was  what  we  now  call  jmall  beer,  no  mention  of  that  liquor 
being  made  on  the  fame  books,  though  "  duble  bere,  and  duble  dubie 
ale,"  are  frequently  recorded.  Steeveks. 

Hopher 
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ftopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  fon  of  Burton-heath ;  by  birth  a 
pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  tranfmutation  a 
bear-herd,  and  now  by  prefent  profeffion  a  tinker  ?  Afk 
Marian  Racket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot^,  if  fhe  know 
me  not :  if  fhe  fay  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  fcore 
for  fheer  ale,  fcore  me  up  for  the  lying'ft  knave  in  Chri- 
flendom.    What,  I  am  not  beftraught^  :  Here's — 

3.  Ser,  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2.  Ser.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  fervants  droop. 

Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  Ihun  your  houfc. 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  rtrange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth  ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banifhment. 
And  baniHi  hence  thefe  abjeft  lowly  dreams : 
Look,  how  thy  fervants  do  attend  on  thee. 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Wilt  thou  have  mulick  ?  hark  !  Apollo  plays,  [Mujtck, 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  fmg : 
Or  wilt  thou  fleep  ?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch. 
Softer  and  fweeter  than  the  luftful  bed 

^  mmm  of  Burton-heath — Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  a/e-ivife  of  Wlncoty^ 
I  fufpedt  we  fliould  read — Barton-heath.  Barton  and  Wocdmancot^  or, 
as  it  is  vul;^arly  pronounced,  Woncot,  are  both  of  them  in  Giofterftire, 
near  the  refidence  of  Shakfpeare's  old  enemy,  Juftice  Shallow.  Very 
probably  too,  this  fat  ale-wife  might  be  a  real  character.  Steevens. 

Wilnecotte  is  a  village  in  Warwicklhire,  with  which  Shakfpeare  was 
well  acquainted,  near  Stratford.  The  houfe  kept  by  our  genial  hoftefs, 
ftill  remains,  but  is  at  prefent  a  mill.  The  meanelt  hovel  to  which 
Shakfpeare  has  an  allufion,  interefts  curiofity,  and  acquires  an  im- 
portance :  at  leaft,  it  becomes  the  object  of  a  poetical  antiquarian's  in- 
quiries.   T.  Warton. 

There  is  likewife  a  village  in  Warwick/hire  called  Burton  Haftings, 

Among  Sir  A.  Cockayn's  poems  (as  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Steevens 
have  obferved)  there  is  an  epigram  on  Sly  and  his  ale,  addrelfed  to  Mr. 
Clement  Filher  of  ?^//7cof.  Malone. 

7       I  am  not  beftraught:]  Bejir aught  feems  to  have  been  fynony- 
mous  to  di/iraught,  or  diftraded.    See  Minflieu's  DicT.  1617  : 
«<  Beftraay  a  Lat.  diftraftus  mente.  Vi.  Mad  and  Bedlam."  Malone. 

There  is  no  verb  extant  from  which  the  participle  bejiraiight  can  be 
formed.  In  Albion  i  England^  however  by  Warner,  1602,  and  in  Lord 
Surrey's  Tranflation  of  the  4th  book  of  Virgil's  .^^TjtfzV,  I  meet  with  the 
word  as  fpelt  by  Shakfpeare.  Steevens. 


On 
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On  purpofe  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say,  thou  wilt  walk  ;  we  will  beftrew  the  ground  : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horfes  lhail  be  trapped. 
Their  harnefs  ftudded  all  with  gold  and  pearL 
Doft  thou  love  hawking  ?  thou  hall:  hawks,  will  foar 
Above  the  morning  lark  :  Or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 
Thy  hounds  fhali  make  the  welkin  anfv/er  them. 
And  fetch  fhrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1.  Ser,  Say,  thou  wilt  courfe ;  thy  greyhounds  are  as 

fwift 

As  breathed  flags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2.  Ser.  Doll  thou  love  pictures  ?  we  will  fetch  thee 

llraight 

Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook  ; 

And  Cytherea  all  in  fedges  hid  ; 

Which  feem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 

Even  as  the  waving  fedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord,  We'll  (hew  thee  lo,  as  fhe  was  a  maid ; 
And  how  fhe  was  beguiled  and  furpris'd. 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3.  Ser.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood ; 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  fhall  fwear  flie  bleeds : 
And  at  that  fight  fhall  fad  Apollo  weep. 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hail  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waining  age. 

I.  Ser.  And,  till  the  tears,  that  fhe  hath  fhed  for  thee^ 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face. 
She  was  the  fairefl  creature  in  the  world  ; 
And  yet  fhe  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord?  and  have  I  fuch  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  flecp  :  I  fee,  I  hear,  I  fpeak  ; 
I  fmell  fweet  favours,  and  I  feel  foft  things • 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed  ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Chriilophero  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  fight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot     the  fmalleli  ale. 


2.  Ser. 
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2.  Set'»  Wiirt  pleafe  your  mightinefs  to  wafn  your  hands  ? 

[Servants  prefent  an  enverf  bafon,  and  napkin* 
O,  how  we  joy  to  fee  your  wit  reftor'd  ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are  ! 
Thefe  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream  ; 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  fo  wak'd  as  if  you  Hept. 

hly.  Thefe  fifteen  years  1  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  fpeak  of  all  that  time  ? 

I.  Ser*  O,  yes,  my  lord;  but  very  idle  words  : — 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  fay,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  holiefs  of  the  houfe  ; 
And  fay,  you  would  prefent  her  at  the  leet^, 
Becaufe  fhe  brought  ftone-jugs,  and  no  feal'd  quarts  : — 
Sometimes,  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Racket. 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  houfe. 

3.  Ser,  Why,  fir,  you  know  no  houfe,  nor  no  fuch  maid  ; 
Nor  no  fuch  men,  as  you  have  reckoned  up, — 

As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpernell ; 

8  —  htty'\  At  the  Cciirt-leet,  or  courts  of  the  manor.  Johnson. 

9  — John  Naps  of  Greece,]  A  hart  cf  Greece  was  a  fat  hart, 
CnalJJe,  f  r.    So,  in  the  old  ballad  of  Adam  Belly  &c. 

Eche  of  them  flew  a  hart  of  graece.'" 
Again,  in  Iz'es^s  SeltS  Papers,  at  the  coronation  feaft  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  queen  of  king  Henry  VII.  among  other  difhes  were  *'  capons  of 
High  Greece.''' 

Perhaps  this  cxpreiTion  was  ufed  to  imply  that  yohn  Naps  (who  might 
have  been  a  real  character)  was  a  fat  man:  or  as  Poins  calls  the  aflbci- 
ates  of  Falltaff  Tr«?/<i/?j,  John  Naps  might  be  called  a  Grecian  for  fuch 
another  reafon.  Steevens. 

For  old  John  Naps  of  Greece,  read— o/</  John  Naps  o*  the  Green. 

Bl ACKSTONE, 

The  addition  feems  to  have  been  a  common  one.  So,  in  our  author's 
K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II  :  «»  Who  is  next  P—Feter  BuUcalf  c/ r>6e  Greene 
In  ibe London  CkarjtUleers,  a  comedy,  1659,  a  ballad  entitled  "  George 
(be  Green''  is  mentioned.  Again,  in  our  author's  K.  Henry  IF.  P.  II  : 
«*  I  befeech  you,  fir,  to  countenance  Willi  am  Vifor  of  Woncot,  againft 
Clement  Perkes  0'  the  hilW'' — The  emendation  propofed  by  Sir  W. 
Blackftone  was  alfo  fuggefted  in  Theobald's  edition,  and  adopted  by  Sir 
T.  Hanmer.  Malome, 


And 
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And  twenty  more  fuch  names  and  men  as  thefe. 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  faw. 

Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends  I 

Jll.  Amen. 

Sly.  I  thank  thee  ;  thou  lhalt  not  lofe  by  it. 

Enter  Page,  asalady^  ^ith  attendants'^ , 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 

Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord  ;  What  is  thy  will  with  her? 

Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me — hufband? 
My  men  fhould  call  me — lord  ;  I  am  your  good-man. 

Page.  My  hufband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and  hufband  ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well What  mufl  I  call  her? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  AVct  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

Lsrd.  Madam,  and  nothing  elfe  ;  fo  lords  call  ladles. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  fay,  that  I  have  dream'd. 
And  flept  above  fome  fifteen  year  or  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  feems  thirty  unto  me  ; 
Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'Tis  much; — Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone. — 
Madam,  undrefs  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you. 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or,  if  not  fo,  until  the  fun  be  fet : 
For  your  phyficians  have  exprefsly  charg'd. 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 
That  I  fhould  yet  abfent  me  from  your  bed : 
I  hope,  this  reafon  ftands  for  my  excufe. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  ftands  fo,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  fo  long. 
But  I  would  be  loth  to  fall  into  my  dreams  again  ;  I  will 
therefore  tarry,  in  defpight  of  the  flefh  and  the  blood. 

^  Enter  Page,  d£fr.]  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  In* 
duRioity  Shakfpeare  has  purfued  the  track  marked  out  by  the  authof  of 
the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew  }  always,  however,  improving  greatly  on  his 
original.    M  alone, 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser,  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amendment. 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleafant  comedy. 
For  fo  your  doftors  hold  it  very  meet ; 
Seeing  too  much  fadnefs  hath  congeal'd  your  blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurfe  of  frenzy. 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thoufand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly,  Marry,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it :  Is  not  a  com* 
monty  ^  a  Chriftmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling  trick  ? 

Page,  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  plealing  ftufF* 

Sly,  What,  houfhold  Huff? 

Page,  It  is  a  kind  of  hiftory. 

Sly,  Well,  we'll  fee't :  Come,  madam  wife,  fit  by  my 
fide,  and  let  the  world  flip ;  we  lhall  ne'er  be  younger. 

\They  fit  donjjn. 


ACT   I.     SCENE  I. 

Padua.    A  public  Place, 
Enter  Lu CENT  10  and  Tranio. 
Luc,  Tranio,  fmce — for  the  great  defire  I  had 
To  fee  fair  Padua,  nurfery  of  arts, — 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy  5, 
The  pleafant  garden  of  great  Italy  ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company. 
My  trufty  fervant,  well  approved  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  inftitute 
A  courfe  of  learning,  and  ingenious  ftudies 

Pifa, 

*      wof    commonty— ]  Commonty  ior  com^Aj,  Stetvens. 

3  —  for  fruitful  Lombardy,]  Padua  is  a  city  of  Lombardy.  Steev. 

4  —  ingenious  Jiudies.'\  I  rather  think  it  was  written  ingenuous  ftu- 
dies, but  of  this  and  a  thoufand  fuch  obfervations  there  is  little  certainty. 

ToHNSON- 

Vot.in.  S  In 
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Pifa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  firft, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffick  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii5. 
V-iftcentio's  fon^,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  lhall  become,  to  ferve  all  hopes  conceived  ^, 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  ftudy. 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philofophy 
Will  I  apply  ^,  that  treats  of  happinefs 
By  virtue  Specially  to  be  atchiev'd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind :  for  I  have  Pifa  left. 
And  am  to  Padua  come  ;  as  he  that  leaves 
A  lhallow  plafh,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
And  with  fatiety  feeks  to  quench  his  thirft. 

Tra.  Mi  perdonate^y  gentle  mailer  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affeded  as  yourfelf ; 

In  Cole's  Difllonary,  1677,  it  is  remarked—'*  ingenuous  znd  wgent* 
VUs  are  often  confounded."  Thus  in  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  by  Shirley, 
3633 — "  deal  wgenioufly,  (vftet  lady."  Reed, 

5  Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii.^  The  old  copy  reads— 
^zVi— .    The  emendation  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.    I  am  not  fure 
that  it  is  right.    Our  author  might  have  written 
Vincentio's  /o/;,  come  of  the  Bentivolil, 
If  that  be  the  true  reading,  this  line  fhould  be  connefted  with  the 
following,  and  a  colon  placed  ^ftpr  Tuorld'ia.  the  preceding  line  j  as  is  the 
cafe  in  the  original  copy,  which  adds  forae  fupport  to  the  emendation 
now  propofed  : 

Vincentio's  fon,  come  of  the  Bentivolil, 
Vincentio's  fon,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  fhall  become,  &c.  Malone. 
*  Vincentio's  fon  &c.]  yincentio's  is  here  ufed  as  a  quadrify liable. 
Mr.  Pope,  I  fuppofe,  not  perceiving  this,  unnecefTarily  reads— Vincentio 
bis  fon,  which  has  been  too  haftily  adopted  by  the  fubfequenc  editors. 

Malone. 

7—^0  ferve  all  hopes  concei-v^dy']  To  fulfill  the  expedtations  of  his 
friends.  Malone. 

8  Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philofophy  &c,]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and 
after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  read — to  virtue  j  but  formerly  ply  and  apply 
were  indifferently  ufed,  as  to  ply  or  apply  his  ftudies.  Johnson. 

9  Mi  perdonatey]  Old  Copy — Me  pardtnato*  The  emendation  wai 
f»ggefted  by  Mr,  Stccvens.   Mai  one. 

Glad 
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Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  refolve. 
To  fuck  the  fweets  of  fweet  philofophy. 
Only,  good  mailer,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  difcipline. 
Let's  be  no  ftoicks,  nor  no  Hocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  fo  devote  to  Ariftotle's  checks  % 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcaft  quite  abjur'd  : 
Talk  logick  *  with  acquaintance  tliat  you  have^ 
And  pradice  rhetorick  in  your  common  talk ; 
Mufick  and  poefy  ufe,  to  quicken  you  ; 
The  mathematicks,  and  the  metaphyficks. 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  ftomach  ferves  you  t 
No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleafure  ta'en  — 
In  brief,  fir,  ftudy  what  you  molt  aiFe6t. 

Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  doft  thou  advife* 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  afliore. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readinefs ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  lhall  beget. 
But  ftay  a  while  :  What  company  is  this  ? 

Tra.  Mafter,  fome  Ihow,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

£nter  Baptista>  Gatharina,  Bianca,  Gremio> 
^WHoRTENSio.  LucENTio  ^WTranio  J^apj^  ajid(. 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther. 
For  how  I  firmly  am  refolv'd  you  know  ; 
That  is,— not  to  beftovv  my  youngeft  daughter^ 
Before  I  have  a  hufband  for  the  elder : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Gatharina, 
Becaufe  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well. 
Leave  lhall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleafuref^ 

'  i—  Arifiotle's  cbecksi'\  are,  I  fuppofe,  the  harfli  rules  of  Arlftotle, 

St£evens. 

Stich  as  tend  to  check  and  reftrain  the  indulgence  of  the  pailions. 

Malonr, 

Tranio  is  here  defcanting  on  academical  learning,  and  mentions  by 
name  fix  of  the.  feven  liberal  fciences.  I  fufpeft  this  to  be  a  mif-prlrit, 
made  by  fame* copyift  or  compolitor,  for  .-thicks.  The  lenfe  confirms  it. 

Bl ACKSTONK. 

*  Talk  /ogick^']  Old  Copy— .    Correaed  by  Mr,  Rowe. 

Malonk. 

S  z  Gre. 
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Gre.  To  cart  her  rather  :  She's  too  rough  for  me  : — ■ 
There,  there,  Hortenfio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Cath.  I  pray  you,  fir,  [/o  Bap.]  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  ftale  of  me  amongft  thefe  mates  ? 

Hor.  Mates,  maid  !  how  mean  you  that  ?  no  mates  /or 
you, 

Unlefs  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould; 

Cath.  rfaith,  fir,  you  fhall  never  need  to  fear; 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart  : 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not,  her  care  fhould  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-lcgg'd  ftool. 
And  paint  your  face,  and  ufe  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.  From  all  fuch  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

Gre,  And  me  too,  good  Lord  ! 

^ra,  Hufh,  mafter  !  here  is  fome  good  paftime  toward  5 
That  wench  is  ftark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc,  But  in  the  other's  filence  do  I  fee 
Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  fobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Well  faid,  mafter  ;  miim  !  and  gaze  your  filL 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  foon  make  good 
What  I  have  faid, — Bianca,  get  you  in  : 
And  let  it  not  difpleafe  thee,  good  Bianca ; 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  lefs,  my  girl. 

Cath,  A  pretty  peat^  !  'tis  beft 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  Ihe  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sifter,  content  you  in  my  difcontent.— 
Sir,  to  your  pleafure  humbly  I  fubfcribe  : 
My  books  and  inftruments  ftiall  be  my  company ;  . 
On  them  to  look,  and  praftife  by  myfelf. 

Luc.  Hark,  Tranio  !  thou  may'ft  hear  Minerva  fpeak. 

[afide. 

Hor.  Signior  Baptifta,  will  you  be  fo  ftrange  '  } 

*  A  pretty  peat !]  Peat  or  pet  is  a  word  of  endearment  from  petit^ 
UttUy  as  if  it  meant— pretty  little  thing.  Johnson. 

This  word  is,  I  believe,  of  Scotch  extra£lion.  I  find  it  in  one  of  the 
proverbs  of  that  country,  where  it  fignifies  darling,  He  has  fault  of 
a  wife,  that  marries  mam's /)ff."  i.  e.  He  is  in  great  want  of  a  wife 
■who  marries  one  that  is  her  mother'?  darling.  Steevens. 

s  — /fi»  Jlrange  .?]  That  is,  fo  oda,  fo  different  from  others  In  your 
Cfndttd.  Johnson. 

Sorry 
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Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good  will  cfFefls 
Bianca's  grief. 

Qre.  Why,  will  you  mew  her  up, 
Signior  Baptifta,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye  ;  I  am  refolv'd : — 
Go  in,  Bianca.  [£^?VBianca, 
And  for  I  know,  fhe  taketh  moft  delight 
In  mufick,  inftruments,  and  poetry, 
Sejioolmafters  will  I  keep  within  my  houfe. 
Fit  to  inftruft  her  youth.^ — If  you,  Hortenlio, — - 
Or  fignior  Gremio,  you, — know  any  fuch. 
Prefer  them  hither  ;  for  to  cunning  men^ 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up  ; 
And  fo  farewel.    Catharina,  you  may  ftay; 
Fpr  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.  [Exif„ 

Cath,  Why,  and,  I  truft,  I  may  go  too.  May  I  not  ? 
What,  fhall  I  be  appointed  hours ;  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?  Ha  !  \Exit, 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam  ;  your  gifts  ^  are  fo 
good,  here  is  none  will  hold  you.  Their  love  is  not  fo 
great  ^,  Hortenfio,  but  we  may  blow  our  nails  together, 
and  fall  it  fairly  out ;  our  cake's  dough  on  both  fides. 
Farewel Yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  Tweet  Bianca,  if  I 
can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man,  to  teach  her  that 
wherein  Ihe  delights,  I  will  wifh  him  to  her  father^. 

Hor.  So  will  I,  fignior  Gremio :  But  a  word,  I  pray. 

4  —  to  cunning  Cunning  had  not  yet  loft  its  original  fignifica- 
tien  of  knoivingy  learnedy  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  tranflation  of  the 
Bible.  Johnson. 

5  —j;o«r  gifts— ]  Gifts  for  endoiaments,  Malone. 

6  Their  love  is  not  fo  great, — ]  Perhaps  we  fliould  read — Tour  love. 
In  the  old  manner  of  writing  y  ftood  for  either  their  or  your.  The 
editor  of  the  third  folio  and  fome  modern  editors,  with,  I  think,  lefs  pro- 
bability, read  our.  If  their  love  be  right,  it  muft  mean — the  good  will 
of  Baptifta  and  Bianca  towards  us.  Malone. 

7  —  /  nvill  wifti  him  to  her  father.]  i.  e.  I  will  recommendhim.  SOp 
in  Much  ado  about  nothing  : 

«  To  ivijb  him  wreftle  with  affedion."  Reed. 

S3  Though 
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Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brook'd  parle, 
know  now,  upon  advice,  it  toacheth  us  both, — that  we 
may  yet  again  have  accefs  to  our  fair  miftrefs,  and  be 
happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love, — to  labour  and  eiFe6l  one 
thing  *fpecially. 

Gre.  What's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Hor.  M^rry  fir,  to  get  a  hufband  for  her  fifter. 

Gre,  A  hufband  !  a  devil. 

Her,  I  fay,  a  hufband. 

Gre.  I  fay,  a  devil :  Think'ft  thou,  Hortenfio,  though 
hef  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  fo  very  a  fool  to  be 
married  to  hell  ? 

Hor,  Tuih,  Gremio  !  though  it  pafs  your  patience,  and 
mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man,  there  be 
good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on  them, 
would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell :  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry 
with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped  at  the  high  crofs 
every  morning. 

Hor,  'Faith,  as  you  fay,  there's  fmall  choice  in  rotten 
apples.  But,  come  ;  fince  this  bar  in  law  makes  us 
friends,  it  fhallbe  fo  far  forth  friendly  maintain'd, — till 
by  helping  Baptifta's  eideft  daughter  to  a  hufoand,  v.-e  fet 
his  youngell:  free  for  a  hufband,  and  then  have  to't  afreih. 
-—Sweet  Bianca  ! — Happy  man  be  his  dole  ^  1  He  that 
runs  faftefl,  gets  the  ring.  How  fay  you,  fignior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed  :  and  'would  I  had  given  him  the  beft 
Jiorfe  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that  would  thorough- 
ly woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and  rid  the  houfe  of 
her.    Come  on.  [^Exeunt  Gre.  and  Hor. 

Tra.  [aiii'afzc2?:g.]  I  pray,  fir,  tell  me, — Is  it  poflible 
That  love  fhould  of  a  fudden  take  fuch  hold  ? 

8  ^  H::ppy  man  he  bis  dole  !]  A  proverbial  expreflion.  It  is  ufed  in 
pamon  and  Pithias,  15S2.  Dole  is  any  thing  dealt  out  or  diftributed, 
though  its  original  meaning  vvcs  the  provifion  given  away  at  the  doors 
of  great  men's  houfes.    Ste  evens. 

lr\  Cupid'' s  Re'vengej  by  B.  and  Fletcher,  we  meet  with  a  fimilar  ex- 
preflion, which  may  ferve  to  explain  that  before  us  :  *'  Then  L  jpfy  tran 
Lchis  /cr/tt«^/"i.e.  May  his  fortune  be  that  of  a  happy  man!  Malone, 

Luc, 
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Luc.  O,  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  poffible,  or  likely ; 
But  fee  !  while  idly  I  iiood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effed  of  love  in  idlenels : 
And  now  in  plainnefs  do  confefs  to  thee,— »■ 
That  art  to  me  as  fecret,  and  as  dear. 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perilh,  Tranio, 
If  I  atchieve  not  this  young  modeft  girl ;  I 
Counfel  me,  Tranio,  fori  know  thoucanft; 
Affift  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

T ra.  Mailer,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now  ; 
Aifeclion  is  not  rated  ^  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but  fo^,— 
Redime  te  captum  quam  queas  minimo 

Luc.  Gramercies,  lad  ;  go  forward :  this  contents ; 
The  reft  will  comfort,  for  thy  counfel's  found. 

T y-a.  Mafter,  you  look'd  fo  longly  on  the  maid. 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc,  O  yes,  I  faw  fweet  beauty  in  her  face. 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  *  had. 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kifs'd  the  Cretan  ftrand. 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  how  her  lillw: 
Began  to  Icoid  ;  and  raife  up  luch  a  ftorm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  iaw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breatli  Ihe  did  perfume  the  air  ; 
Sacred,  and  fweet,  was  all  I  faw  in  her. 

9  —  ii  ^ot  rated—]  is  not  driven  out  by  chiding.  Maloni. 

'  Redime  te  captum  quam  queas  minimo.^  Our  author  had  this  hne 
from  Lilly,  whkh  I  mention,  that  it  may  not  be  brought  as  an  argu- 
ment of  his  learning.  Johnson, 

Dr.  Farmer  s  pamphlet  aftords  an  additional  proof  that  this  line  was 
taken  from  Lil/y,  and  not  from  Terence  j  becaufe  it  is  quoted,  as  it 
appears  in  the  grammarian,  and  not  as  it  appears  in  the  poet.  It  may 
be  added,  that  captus  ejiy  babet,  is  not  in  the  fame  play  which  furnifhed 
the  quotation.    St e evens. 

*  —  daughter  of  Agenor — ]  Europa,  for  whofe  fake  Jupiter  trans- 
formed hiffif^lf  into  a  bull*  Stv£v£ns. 

S  4  Tra^ 
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T ra.  Nay,  ihen,  'tis  time  to  ftir  him  from  his  trance* 
I  pray,  awake,  fir  ;  If  you  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  atchieve  her.    Thus  it  ftands]^ 
Her  elder  fifter  is  fo  curft  and  ilirewd. 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
M after,  your  love  muft  live  a  maid  at  home  ; 
And  therefore  hus  he  clofely  mew'd  her  up, 
Becaufe  Ihe  fhall  not  be  annoy'd  ^  with  fuitors. 

Z      Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he  I 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  fome  care 
To  get  her  cunning  fchoolmafters  to  inilrud  her  ? 

T ra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  fir  ;  and  now  'tis  plotted^ 

Luc,  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Mailer,  for  my  hand. 
Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Liic.  Tell  me  thine  firft. 

Tra.  You  will  be  fchool-mafter. 
And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is :  May  it  be  done  ? 

Tra.  Not  poflible  ;  For  who  fhall  bear  your  part. 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  fon  ? 
Keep  houfe,  and  ply  his  book  ;  welcome  his  friends  ; 
Vilit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Bafta  *  ;  content  thee  ;  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  nst  yet  been  feen  in  any  houfe  ; 
Nor  can  we  be  diftinguifh'd  by  our  faces. 
For  man,  or  mafter  :  then  it  follows  thus ; — 
Thou  (halt  be  mafter,  Tranio,  in  my  ftead. 
Keep  houfe,  and  port  ^,  and  fervants,  as  I  fhould  : 
I  will  fome  other  be  ;  fome  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pifa. — 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  fhall  be  fo  : — Tranio,  at  once 
Uncafe  thee  ;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak  : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee  j 

3  —  Jhe  iliall  net  be  annoy'd — ]  Old  Copy — ihe  nulll  not.  Corre£led 
by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

4  Bafia\\  i.  e.  'm  enough  j  Italian  and  Spanifli.  Steevens. 

5  —  port,]  Pcrr,  is  figure,  fhow,  appearance.  Johnson. 

But 
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But  I  will  charm  him  firft  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra,  So  had  you  need.  \They  exchange  hahits. 

In  brief,  fir,  fith  it  your  pleafure  is. 
And  I  am  ty'd  to  be  obedient ; 
(For  fo  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting  ; 
Be  fer'viceable  to  my  fon,  quoth  he. 
Although,  I  think,  'twas  in  another  fenfe,) 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Becaufe  fo  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  fo,  becaufe  Lucentio  loves : 
And  let  me  be  a  flave,  to  atchieve  that  maid 
Whofe  fudden  iight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Bion.'WhtTQ  have  I  been }  Nay ,  how  now,  where  are  you  ? 
Mailer,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  llol'n  yoar  cloaths 
Or  you  ftoPn  his  ?  or  both  ?  pray,  what's  the  news  ? 

Luc.  Sirrah,  come  hither;  'tis  no  time  tojeft. 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  fave  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  efcape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  fmce  I  came  afhore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  defcry'd  ^ : 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  fave  my  life  : 
You  underftand  me  ? 

Bion.  Ay,  fir,  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc,  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth  ; 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bion.  The  better  for  him  ;  'Would,  I  were  fo  too! 

^ra.  So  would  1 7,  'faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wilh 
after, — 

*  and  fear  J  was  defcry*d :"]  i.  e.  I  fear  I  was  obferv'd  in  the  zGt 
of  killing  |him.  The  editor  of  the  third  folio  reads — I  am  defcry'd  j 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern  editors.  Malone. 

7  So  would  /,  — ]  The  «ld  copy  has— foK/</,  Corrected  by  Mr, 
Rowe.  Malonx* 

That 
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That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptifta's  youngeft  daughter. 
But,  firrah,  —  not  for  my  fake,  but  your  mafter's, — I 

advife 

You  ufe  your  manners  difcreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies : 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio  ; 
But  in  all  places  elfe,  your  matter  ^  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let's  go  : — 
One  thing  more  reil:s,  that  thyfelf  execute 
To  make  one  among  thefe  wooers  :  If  thou  afk  me  why,— 
Sulficeth,  my  reafons  are  both  good  and  weighty  s'. 

I .  Ser.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play. 
Sly.  Tes,  by  faint  Anne  f  do  I,    A  good  matter  t  fur  ely  \ 
Comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 

Page.  My  lord,  ^tis  but  begun. 

Sly.  ^Tis  a  <very  excellent  piece  of  <worki  madam  lady  ; 
Would,  ^t^ivere  done  ! 

SCENE  II. 

^he  fame.    Before  Hortenfio's  Houfe, 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 
Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 
To  fee  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all. 
My  bell  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortenlio;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  houfe: — 
Here,  firrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  fay. 

8  — your  mafter — ]  Old  Copy— -yoa  raafter.  Corrciled  by  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio.    M  a  l  o n  e  . 

9  — good  and  iveigbty.']  The  divifion  for  the  fecond  aft  of  this  play 
Is  neither  marked  in  the  folio  nor  quarto  editions.  Shakfpsare  feems 
to  have  meant  the  firft  ad:  to  conclude  here,  where  the  fpeeches  of  the 
Tinker  are  introduced  ;  though  they  have  been  hitherto  thrown  to  the 
end  of  the  firft  a£t,  according  to  a  modern  and  arbitrary  regulation. 

Steevens. 

I  Exeunt.']  Here  in  the  old  copy  we  have — "  The  Prcfenters  above 
fpeaks." — meaning  Sly,  &c.  who  were  placed  in  a  balcony  raifed  at  the 
back  of  ths  ftage.  After  the  words — Would  it  were  done,"  the  mar- 
jfinal  direftion  is— T/t^y  fit  and  mark*  M/^lone. 

Gru, 
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Gru,  Knock,  fir !  whom  fnould  I  knock  ?  is  there  any 
man  has  rebus'd  your  worPaip  *  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  fay,  knock  me  here  foundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here  ^,  fir  ?  why,  fir,  what  am  I,  fir. 
That  I  fhould  knock  you  here,  fir  ? 

Pet,  Villain,  I  fay,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Gru.  My  mailer  is  grown  quarrelfome  : — I  (hould  knock 
you  firft. 

And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worft. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be  ? 
'Faith,  firrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it ; 
rU  try  how  you  can  fol,  fa,  and  fmg  it. 

[^He  'Wrings  Gru  mid  hy  the  ears* 

Gru.  Help,  mafters''-,  help  !  my  mafler  is  mad. 

Pet.  Now  knock  when  I  bid  you  :  firrah  !  villain ! 
Enter  Hortensio. 

Hor.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? — My  old  friend 
Grumio  !  and  my  good  friend  Petruchio  !— How  do  you 
all  at  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Signior  Hortenfio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray? 
Con  tutto  il  core  bene  tro^ato,  may  I  fay. 

Hor.  Alia  nojira  cafa  bene  ^uenuto, 
Molto  honorato  fignor  mio  Petruchio. 
Rife,  Grumio,  rife  ;  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

ft  —  hat  rebusM  your  ivorfrip  ?]  What  is  the  meaning  of  rebui'd  f 
CT  is  it  a  falfe  print  for  ahui'df  Tyrwhitt. 

3  Knock  you  here, — ]  Grumio's  pretenfions  to  wit  have  a  ftrong  re- 
fembance  to  thofe  of  Dromio  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  i  and  this  cir- 
cumftance  makes  it  the  more  probable  that  thefetwo  plays  were  written 
at  no  great  diftance  of  time  from  each  other.    Ma  lone. 

4-  Hdp,  mafters — ]  The  old  copy  reads— here  j  and  in  feveral  other 
places  in  this  play  m'l/irefs,  inftead  of  majlers.  Corredled  by  Mr.  Theo- 
J)ald.  In  the  Mfs.  of  our  author's  age  ikf.  was  the  common  abbreviation 
of  Majler  and  Mijlrejs.  Hence  the  miftake.  See  the  Merchant  of 
Vtnice,  Adl  V.  1600,  and  1623  : 

«  What  ho,  M.  [Mafter]  Lorenzo,  and  M.  [Miftreft]  Lorenzo." 

Malone. 

Gru. 
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Cru.  Nay,  'tis  no  mattel-,  what  he  'leges  in  Latin  5.— 
If  this  be  not  a  lawful  caufe  for  me  to  leave  his  fervice,—? 
Look  you,  lir, — he  bid  me  knock  him,  and  rap  him 
foundly,  fir  :  Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  fervant  to  ufe  his  ma- 
iler fo  ;  being,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I  fee)  two  and  thirty, 
— a  pip  out^  ? 

Whom,  would  to  God,  I  had  well  knocked  at  firft. 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worlt. 

Pet,  A  fenfelefs  villain  ! — Good  Hortenfio, 
I  bade  the  rafcal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru.  Knock  it  the  gate  ? — O  heavens  I — 
Spake  you  not  thefe  words  plain, — Sirrah,  knock  me  here. 
Rap  me  here,  knock  me  wuell,  and  knock  me  foundly  ? 
And  come  you  now  with — knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Pet,  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advife  you. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  patience  ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge  : 
Why,  this  is  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you  ; 
Your  ancient,  trufty,  pleafant  fervant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  fweet  friend, — what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  fcatters  young  men  thiough  the  world. 
To  feek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home. 
Where  fmall  experience  grows.    But,  in  a  few^, 
Signior  Hortenfio,  thus  it  ftands  with  me  : — 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd ; 
And  I  have  thruft  myfelf  into  this  maze, 

5  —  nvhat  he  'leges  in  Latin.']  i.  e.  I  fuppofe,  what  he  alleges  in 
Latin.  Steevens. 

I  cannot  help  fufpeiling  that  we  fliould  read—**  Nay,  'tis  no  matter 
v/hat  be  leges  in  Latin,  if  this  be  not  a  lawful  caufe  for  me  to  leave  his 
fervice.  Look  you,  fir." — That  is,  'Tis  no  matter  lobat  is  Jaw,  if  this 
be  net  a  laivful  caufe.  Sec.  Tyrwhitt, 

6  —  a  pip  out  ?i  The  old  copy  has — peepe.  CorreGed  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone, 

7  But  in  a  few,]  In  a  few,  means  the  fame  as  in  Jhort^  in  few  words. 

JoHNSOK. 

So,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  II : 

**  In /tfwi— -his  death,  whofefpirit  lent  a  fire—.'*  Steevens. 

Haply 
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Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  belt  I  may  : 
Crowns  in  my  purfe  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  fo  am  come  abroad  to  fee  the  world. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  fhall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee. 
And  wifh  thee  to  a  fhrewd  ill-favour'd  wife  ? 
Thou'dft  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counfel : 
And  yet  I'll  promife  thee  fhe  fhall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich  : — but  thou'rt  too  much  my  friend. 
And  I'll  not  wifh  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortenfio,  'twixt  fuch  friends  as  we. 
Few  words  fuffice  :  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance 
Be  Ihe  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love  ^, 

As 

8  {^As  vjealtb  is  burthen  of  my  ivoowg  dance)]  The  burthen  of  a  dance 
IS  an  expreflion  which  I  have  never  heard  j  the  burthen  of  his  ivooing 
Jong  had  been  more  proper.  Johnson, 

9  Be  fhe  as  foul  as  ivas  Florentius''  lo've,'\  I  fuppofe  this  alludes  to  the 
ftory  of  a  Florentine,  which  is  met  with  in  an  old  book,  called,  A 
Thoufand  Notable  Things,  and  perhaps  in  other  Colleftions.  He  was 
ravifhed  over-Hight  with  the  lultre  of  jewels,  and  was  mad  till  the  mar- 
riage was  folemnized  ;  but  next  morning,  viewing  his  lady  before  fhe  wat 
fo  gorgeoufly  trimM  up, — fhe  was  fuch  a  leane,  yellow,  rivell'd,  de- 
form'd  creature,  that  he  never  lived  with  her  afterwards."  Farmer, 

The  allufion  is  to  aftory  told  by  Gowerinthe  firft  book  De  Ccnfejfone 
Amantis.    Florent  is  the  name  of  a  knight  who  had  bound  himfelf  to 
marry  a  deformed  hag,  provided  fhe  taught  him  the  folution  of  a  riddle 
on  which  his  life  depended.    The  following  is  the  defcription  of  her  » 
Florent  his  wofull  heed  up  lifte, 
«  And  faw  this  vecke,  where  that  flie  lit, 
"  Which  was  the  lotheft  wighte 

That  ever  man  cafte  on  his  eye  ; 
**  Hir  nofe  baas,  hlr  browes  hie, 

Hir  eyes  fmall,  and  depe  fette, 
**  Hir  cheekes  ben  with  teres  wette. 

And  rivelyn  as  an  empty  fkyn, 
**  Hangyng  downe  unto  thechyn; 
**  Hir  Uppesflironken  ben  for  age, 
*<  There  was  no  grace  in  hir  vifage. 

Hlr  front  was  narowe,  hir  lockes  here, 
«*  She  loketh  foorth  as  doth  a  more : 
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As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curft  and  fhrewd 

As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worfe. 

She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  leaft. 

Affection's  edge  in  me  ;  were  fhe  as  rough  * 

As  are  the  (welling  Adriatick  feas : 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 

If  wealthily,  then  happily  in*  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  fir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what  his 
mind  is :  Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to 
a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby  *  ;  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a 
tooth  in  her  head,  though  (he  have  as  many  difeafes  as 
two  and  fifty  horfes  -  :  why,  nothing  comes  amifs,  fo  mo- 
ney comes  withal. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  fince  we  have  ftept  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  injeft. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous  ; 
Brought  up,  as  bell  becomes  a  gentlewoman  : 

<*  Hir  neck.  Is  fliorte,  hir  {hulders  courbe, 
**  That  might  a  mans  lufte  diftourbe  : 
**  Hir  bodie  great,  and  no  thyng  fmall. 

And  fhortly  to  defcrivc  hir  all, 
*<  She  hath  no  h'th  without  a  lacke, 
«  But  like  unto  the  woll  facke  :  &c.''— 

««  Though  fhe  be  the/ow/f/?*  of  all,  &c.'* 

This  ftory  might  have  been  borrowed  by  Gower  from  an  older  narra- 
tive in  the  G'f^a  Rcmanorum.  See  the  Introduf^^ory  Difcourfe  to  the 
Canterbury  Talcs  of  Chaucer^  I  ail  edit.  Vol.  IV.  p.  153.    St  E  evens. 

I  —  nvere  Jhe  as  rougb'\  The  old  copy  reads— were  fhe  is  as  rough. 
Corredled  by  the  editor  of  the  lecond  folio.  Malone. 

*  "—an  aglet-baby^']  was  a  fmall  image  or  head  cut  on  the  tag  of  a 
point,  or  lace.  That  fuch  figures  were  fometimes  appended  to  them. 
Dr.  Warburton  has  proved  by  a  paflage  in  Mezeray,  the  French  Hifto- 
rian  ^«  portant  meme  fur  les  aiguiJ/etes  [points]  des  petites  tetes  de 
mort."  Maloke. 

3  —  as  many  difeafes  as  tivo  and  ffiy  horfes ;]  I  fufpeft  this  paflage 
to  be  corrupt,  though  1  know  not  how  to  redify  it — The  fifty  difeafes 
cf  a  borje  feem  to  have  been  proverbial.  So,  in  the  Torkfa'tre  Tragedy^ 
1608  :  O  ftumblingjade  !  the  fpavin  overtake  thee  !  xhtffty  difeafes 
flop  thee !"  Malone, 

4  Her 
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Her  only  fault  (and  that  is— faults  enough '^,) 
Is, — that  flie  is  intolerable  curft. 
And  Ihrewd  ^,  and  froward  ;  fo  beyond  all  meafure. 
That,  were  my  ftate  far  worfer  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortenfio,  peace ;  thou  knovv'ft  not  gold's  effedl • 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough  ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  fhe  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor.  Her  father  is  Baptifta  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman  : 
Her  name  is,  Catharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  fcolding  tongue.  , 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her  ;  " 
And  he  knew  my  deceafed  father  well : — 
I  will  not  fleep,  Hortenfio>  till  I  fee  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you. 
To  give  you  over  at  this  firft  encounter, 
Uniefs  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  fir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour  lafts. 
O*  my  word,  an  Ihe  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  fhe  would 
think  fcolding  would  do  little  good  upon  him  :  She  may, 
perhaps,  call  him  half  a  fcore  knaves,  or  fo  :  why,  that's 
nothing  ;  an  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks®. 

I'll 

4  —  and  that  n— faults  enough,']  And  that  one  is  itfelf  a  hoft  of 
faults.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  has  been  copied  by  all  the 
fubfequcnt  editors,  unneceflarily  reads— and  that  is  fau/t  enough. 

Malone. 

5  —  fhrew'd,]  here  means,  having  the  qualities  of  a  /hre<w.  The 
adjedlive  is  now  ufed  on'y  in  the  fenfe  of  acute,  intelligent*  Malone, 

6  —  he^n  rail  in  his  rope-tricks.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  rei.ds — in  his  rhe~ 
torick.  But  the  old  copy  is  certainly  right.  Rcptry  or  rcpe-tricks  ori- 
ginally fignified  abufive  language,  without  any  determinate  idea  j  fuch 
language  as  parrots  are  taught  to  fpeak.    So,  in  Hudibras: 

*'  Could  tell  what  fubt'left  parrots  mean, 
That  fpeak,  and  think  contrary  clean  j 
What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  talk, 
"When  they  cry  rope,  and  walk,  knave,  walk.'* 
The  following  pafl'age  in  Wilfon's  ^rt  of  Rhetorique,  1553?  fhewc 
that  this  was  tlie  meaning  of  the  term  :  **  Anoti^cr  good  fellow  in  the 

CO  un  trey, 
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1*11  tell  you  what,  fir, — an  Ihe  Hand  him  but  a  little,  ht 
will  throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  fo  disfigure  her  with 
it,  that  fhe  fhall  have  no  more  eyes  to  fee  withal  than  a 
cat  ^  :  You  know  him  not,  fir. 

Hor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  muft  go  with  thee  ; 
Por  in  Baptifta's  keep  ^  my  treafure  is  : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngeft  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca  ; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more  ^ 

countrey,  being  an  officer  and  maiour  of  a  toune,  and  defirous  to  fpeafc 
like  a  fine  learned  man,  having  juft  occafion  to  rebuke  a  runnegate  fel- 
low, faid  after  this  wife  in  a  great  heate  :  Thou  yngram  and  vacation 
knave,  if  I  take  thee  any  more  within  the  circumcifion  of  my  dampna- 
cion,  I  will  fo  corrupte  thee  that  all  vacation  knaves  fhall  take  ill  fample 
by  thee."  This  the  author  in  ths  margin  calls—'*  /-a^e-r//)^  chiding.'* 
So,  in  Mjy-day,  a  comedy  by  Chapman,  1611: 

Lord  !  how  you  role  in  youf  rcps-npe  terms.  Malone. 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Shakfpeare  ufes  ropery  for  roguery,  and  there- 
fore certainly  wrote  r<j//C-m'c/ii.    Rcpe-tricks  we  may  fuppofe  to  mean 
tricks  of  which  the  contriver  would  deferve  the  rope.  Stieveks. 

7  —  that  Jhe  Jhall  ha've  no  more  eyes  to  fee  ivithal  than  a  cat ;  j  The 
hunftour  of  this  paflage  I  do  not  underftand.    This  animal  is  remark- 
able for  the  keennefs  of  its  fight.    Probably  the  poet  meant  to  have 
faid — a  cat  in  a  bottle.    Of  this  diverfion  fee  an  account  In  Much  ado 
about  nothing.,  A£l  I.  [Vol.  II.  p.  217.]  to  the  note  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing pafTages  may  be  added  from  a  poem  called  Cornu-copia,  or  Paf- 
qu'iVs  Night-capf  or  an  Antidote  for  the  Head-ache,  1623,  p.  48  : 
«»  Fairer  than  any  ftake  in  Greys-inne  field,  &c. 
*<  Guarded  with  gunners,  bill-men,  and  a  rout 
»«  Of  bow-men  bold,  which  at  a  cai  do  poot** 
Again,  ibid: 

**  Nor  on  the  top  a  cat-a-mount  was  framM, 
"  Or  fome  wilde  bead  that  ne'er  before  was  tam'dj 
Made  at  the  charges  of  forae  archer  flout, 
To  have  his  name  canoni»'d  in  the  clout." 
Thefc  inftances  ferve  to  fhew  that  it  was  cuflomary  to  fhoot  atfa£lJ- 
tlous  as  well  as  real  cats.  Steevens. 

Jt  may  mean,  that  he  fliall  fwell  up  her  eyes  with  blows,  till  fhe  fhall 
fcem  to  peep  with  a  contradted  pupil,  like  a  cat  in  the  light.  Johnson, 
^  —  in  Baptijia's  keep — ]  Keep  is  cuftody.    The  flrongefl  part  of  an 
ancientcaftle  was  called  the  y^ff/.  Steevens. 

9  —  and  other  more']  And,  which  appears  to  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  old  copy,  was  fupplied  by  Dr.  Thirlby  j  who  likewifc  rc- 
tormed  the  metre  of  this  pafTagc,  Malone, 

Suitors 
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Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love  : 
Suppofing  it  a  thing  impoffible, 
(For  thofe  defeats  I  have  before  rehearsed,) 
That  ever  Catharina  will  be  woo'd. 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptilla  ta'en  ; — 
That  none  ftiall  have  accefs  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Catharine  the  curft  have  got  ahufband, 

Gru.  Catharine  the  curft  ! 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worft. 

Hor.  Now  lhall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace  ; 
And  offer  me,  difguis'd  in  fober  robes. 
To  old  Baptifta  as  a  fchool-mafter 
Well  feen  in  mufick  %  to  inftruft  Bianca  : 
That  fo  I  may  by  this  device,  at  leaft. 
Have  leave  and  leifure  to  make  love  to  her. 
And,  unfufpeded,  court  her  by  herfelf. 

Enter  Gremio;  ivith  him  Lucentio  difguis*d,  njjith 
books  under  his  arm, 

Gru.  Here's  no  knavery  !  See ;  to  beguile  the  old 
folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together  ! 
Mafter,  mafter,  look  about  you:  Who  goes  there  ?  ha. 

Hor.  Peace,  Grumio ;  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love  Pe- 
truchio, ftand  by  a  while. 

Gru,  A  proper  ftripling,  and  an  amorous !  [They  retire *r 

Gre.  O,  very  well  ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  fir  ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 
All  books  of  love,  fee  that  at  any  hand*  ; 
And  fee  you  read  no  other  ledlures  to  her  : 
You  underftand  me  : — Over  and  befides 
Signior  Baptifta's  liberality, 

I'll  mend  it  with  a  largefs : — Take  your  papers  too. 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd  ; 
For  (he  is  fweeter  than  perfume  itfelf, 

^  Well  feen  in  mufick,']  Seen  is  verjedy  prafllfed.  So,  Jn  Spcnfer's 
Faery  ^een,  b.  iv.  c.  ii  : 

Well /ctfwe  in  every  fciencc  that  mote  bee,"  St£Evins. 
*  — at  any  band 'j]  i.e.  at  ail  events.    St  sevens. 


Vol.  Ill, 
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To  whom  they  go  to.    What  will  you  read  to  her  ? 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  you. 
As  for  my  patron,  (ftand  you  fo  afTur'd,) 
As  firmly  as  yourfelf  were  ftill  in  place  : 
Yea,  and  (perhaps)  with  more  fuccefsful  words 
Than  you,  unlefs  you  were  a  fcholar,  fir. 

Gre.  O  this  learning  !  what  a  thing  it  is ! 

Gru.  O  this  woodcock  ^  !  what  an  afs  it  is ! 

Pet,  Peace,  firrah. 

Hor.  Grumio,  mum  ! — Godfave  you,  fignior  Gremio! 

Gre.  And  you  are  well  met,  fignior  Hortenfio. 
Trow  you,  whither 
I  am  going  r — To  Baptifta  Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  enquire  carefully  about 
A  fchoolmafter  for  the  fair  Bianca  : 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man  ;  for  learning,  and  behaviour. 
Fit  for  her  turn  ;  well  read  in  poetry. 
And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  you. 

Hor.  'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman. 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  me  +  to  another, 
A  fine  mufician  to  inftruft  our  miftrefs ; 
So  fhall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  fo  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre.  Belov'd  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds  lhall  prove. 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  ftiall  prove.  [afide, 

Hor.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love  : 
Liften  to  me,  and,  if  you  fpeak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news  indifi^erent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met. 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking. 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curft  Catharine  ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  pleafe. 

Gre.  So  faid,  fo  done,  is  well  : — 
Hortenfio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

3  0  this  ivoodcock  !'\  See  Vol.  II.  p.  290,  n.  6.  Malone. 

4  <^  help  mt — ]  The  oldcopyreads — help  one,  Stisvens. 
Corredted  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Ma  lone. 

Pet. 
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Pet.  I  knowi  fhe  is  an  irkfome  brawling  fcold  j 
If  that  be  all,  mailers,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Grei  No,  fay'ft  me  fo,  friend  ?  What  countryman  ? 

Pet,  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  fon  ^  : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me  ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  fee. 

Gre,  O,  fir,  fuch  a  life,  with  fuch  a  wife,  were  flrange : 
But,  if  you  have  a  ftomach,  to't  o' God's  name  j 
You  lhall  have  me  alTifting  you  in  all^ 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  ? 

Pet.  Will  I  live  ? 

Grti.  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her.  [afide. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  ? 
Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  fea,  pufF'd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  fweat  r 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  (kies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  fteeds,  and  trumpets*  clang  ^? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue  ; 
That  gives  not  half  fo  great  a  blow  to  the  ear  7, 
As  will  a  chefnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tuih,  tufh  !  fear  boys  with  bugs  ^. 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none.  [^Jt^^-^ 

Gre.  Hortenfio,  hark  1 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd^ 
My  mind  prefumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 

Hor.  I  promis'd,  we  would  be  contributors, 

5  —  Antonio's  fon  ;]  Old  Copy— -5«/o«zVi  fon.  Correded  by  Mr. 
Rowe.  Malone. 

6  ^  and  trumpets'  clang  f]  i.  e.  the  clang  of  trumpets.  Steevens* 

7  —  Jo  great  a  blona  to  the  ear,  J  The  old  copy  reads— to  bear,  Th^. 
emendation  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's.  Malone. 

So,  in  K.  John  : 

"  Our  ears  are  cudgeWd ;  not  a  word  of  his 
<«  But  ^w^m  better  than  a  filt  of  France."  Steevens. 
fc—  "Mith  bugs.'\  i.  e.  with  hug-bears.    So,  in  CjmbcUne  i 

<«   are  become 

'The  mortal  bu^i  o'cf  field."  Stssvkns. 
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And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatfoe'er. 

Gre.  And  fo  we  will ;  provided,  that  he  win  her. 
Gru.  I  would,  I  were  as  fure  of  a  good  dinner.  \afide» 

Enter  Tranio,  hrauely  apparelVd;  Biondello. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  fave  you  !  If  I  may  be  bold. 
Tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  which  is  the  readieft  way 
To  the  houfe  of  fignior  Baptifta  Minola  ? 

Bion.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters'  : — is't  [afide 
io  Tra.]  he  you  mean  ? 

Tra,  Even  he,  Biondello  ^ 

Gre.  Hark  you,  fir  ;  You  mean  not  her  to — * 

Tra.  Perhaps  him  and  her,  fir  ;  What  have  you  to  do? 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  fir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,  fir: — Biondello,  let's  away. 

Luc.  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [^ajidt, 

Hor,  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go  ; — 
Are  you  a  fuitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea,  or  no  ? 

T ra.  An  if  I  be,  lir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre.  No ;  if,  without  more  words,  you  will  get  yott 
hence. 

Tra.  Why,  fir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  ftreets  as  free 
For  me,  as  for  you  ? 
Gre.  But  fo  is  not  (he. 
Tra.  For  what  reafon,  I  befeech  you? 
Gre,  For  this  reafon,  if  you'll  know, — 

9  He  that  ha:  the  two  fair  daughters &c.]  This  fpeech  /hould 
rather  be  given  to  Gremio  j  to  whom,  with  the  others,  Tranio  has  ad- 
drelTed  himfelf.  Tyrwhitt. 

*  Even  be,  Biondello  /]  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  would  regulate  this  line  thus : 
**  Even  he.  Biondello  !"  But  I  think  the  old  copy,  both  here  and  in 
the  preceding  fpeech,  is  right.  Biondello  adds  to  what  his  mafter  had 
faid,  the  words — <  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters,"  to  afcertain 
more  prccifely  the  perfon  for  whom  he  had  enquired  j  and  then  addrcffes 
Tranio  j  *♦  —  is't  he  you  mean  ?"  Malone. 

1  —  Tou  mean  not  her  to — ]  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  would  read— you  mean 
not  her  too,  1  believe,  an  abrupt  fentence  was  intended  ;  or  perhapg 
Shakfpeare  might  have  written — her  to  nvoo.  Tranio  in  his  anfwer 
might  mean,  that  he  would  ivoo  the  father,  to  obtain  his  confent,  and 
the  daughter  for  herfelf.  This,  however,  will  not  complete  the  metre. 
I  incline  therefore  to  my  firft  fuppofition.  Malone, 

4  That 
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That  fhe's  the  choice  love  of  fignior  Gremio. 

Hor,  That  (he's  the  chofen  of  fignior  Hortenfio. 

T ra.  Softly,  my  mafters !  if  you  be  gentlemen. 
Do  me  this  right, — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptifta  is  a  noble  gentleman. 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown  ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  Ihe  is. 
She  may  more  fuitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thoufand  wooers ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have  : 
And  fo  fhe  fhall ;  Lucentio  fhall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  fpeed  alone. 

Gre,  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head;  I  know,  he'll  prove  a  jade. 

Pet.  Hortenfio,  to  what  end  are  all  thefe  words  ? 

Hor.  Sir,  let  me  be  fo  bold  as  to  a(k  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  fee  Baptifta's  daughter  ? 

Tra.  No,  lir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two  ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  fcolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modelly. 

Pet.  Sir,  fir,  the  firll's  for  me  ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  underftand  you  this  of  me,  infooth  > 
The  youngeft  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  accefs  of  fuitors  j 
And  will  not  promife  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  eldeft  fifter  firft  be  wed : 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  fo,  fir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Mull  Head  us  all,  and  me  amongft  the  reft  ; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat 
Atchieve  the  elder,  fet  the  younger  free 
For  our  accefs, — whofe  hap  ftiall  be  to  have  her. 
Will  not  fo  gracelefs  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor.  Sir,  you  fay  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive  ; 
And  fince  you  do  profefs  to  be  a  fuitor, 

3  —  this  feat— i]  The  old  copy  reads—this  ^aU*  The  eraendatioo 
was  made  by  Mr.  j«.Qwe.   St  sevens. 

T  3  Ycu 
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You  muft,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
To  whom  we  all  reft  generally  beholden. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  {hall  not  be  flack  :  in  fign  whereof, 
Pleafe  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon 
And  quaff caroufes  to  our  miilrefs'  health; 
And  do  as  adverfaries  do  in  law  ^, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru,  Bioft.  O  excellent  motion  1  Fellows,  let's  begone*. 

Hor.  The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  fo  ; — 
Petruchio,  I  fliall  be  your  ben  --cxnuto.  \_Exeunt. 


ACT    II.     SCENE  I. 

^he  fame,    A  Room  in  Baptilla's  Hoiife, 
Enter  Catharina  and  Bianca. 
'Bian.  Good  fifter,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yourfelf 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  flave  of  me  ; 
That  I  difdain  :  but  for  thefe  other  gawds  — 
Unbind  jny  hands,  I'll  pull  them  off  myfelf, 

4  —  contrive  th'n  afternocn,^  Couir'i've  does  not  fignify  here  to  projeB 
but  to  fpendy  and  ivear  out.    As  in  this  paHage  of  Sperjer  : 

Tbreeages,  fuch  as  wcr/^/ w^n  contrive."  Wareurton. 
The  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfeof /pending  or  ivearing  out  in  Pain- 
ter"'s  Pa/ace  of  Pleafure,  Johnson. 

ContrlnjCj  I  fuppofe,  is  from  contero.  So,  in  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  : 
Totum  hunc  conrrzt/i  diem."  Steevens. 

5  —  adverfaries  in  law,]  By  ad'verfaries  in  law ^  I  believe,  our 
author  means  notfuitors,  but  barrijrers,  who,  however  warm  in  their 
oppofition  to  each  other  in  the  courts  of  law,  live  in  greater  harmony 
and  friendfhip  in  private,  than  perhaps  thofe  of  any  other  of  the  liber^ 
profeflions.  Their  cl!e/:ts  feldom  "  eat  and  drink  virith  their  adverfaries 
as  friends."  Malone. 

^  — ¥e[\ov,'s,  let'' s  begone.]  Fello^jus  mczns  felkw  fervaats.  Grumio 
and  Biondelio  addrefs,  each  the  other,  and  alfo  the  difguifed  Lucentio. 

Malone, 

*  nor  v/rong yourf elf y]  Do  net  aft  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  woman 
and  a  fifter.  So,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor :  «  Mafter  Ford,  this 
ivrongs  yoii.'"''  Malone. 

7  —'but for  tkeje  other  gawds,—]  The  old^  copy  xtzA^— goods,  Cor- 
refted  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Gaivds,  he  obferves,  are  toys,  trifling  orna- 
ments. Malone. 

Yea, 
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Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do. 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Cath.  Of  all  thy  fuitors,  here  I  charge  thee  tell 
Whom  thou  lov'ft  beft  :  fee  thou  dilTemble  not. 

Bian.  Believe  me,  fifter,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  fpecial  face 
Which  1  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Cath.  Minion,  thou  lieft  ;  Is't  not  Hortenfio? 

Bian.  If  you  affed  him,  fitter,  here  I  fwear, 
I'll  plead  for  you  myfelf,  but  you  Ihall  have  him. 

Cath.  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more; 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  fo  ? 
Nay,  then  you  jell ;  and  now  I  well  perceive. 
You  have  but  jefted  with  me  all  this  while  : 
I  pr'ythee,  fifter  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Cath.  If  that  be  jeft,  then  all  the  reft  was  fo.  [firikes  her. 

Enter  Baptist  a. 
Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame  !  whence  grows  this  in'>- 
folence : — 

Bianca,  ftand  afide  ; — poor  girl !  fhe  weeps :- — 
Go  ply  thy  needle  ;  meddle  not  with  her. — 
For  fliame,  thou  hilding*  of  a  devilifh  fpirit. 
Why  doll  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  ? 
When  did  fhe  crofs  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 

Cath.  Her  lilence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  reveng'd. 

[^Jiies  after  Bianca. 

Bap.  What,  in  my  fight Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

[Exit  Bianca. 

Cath.  Will  you  not  fuffer  me  *  ?  Nay,  now  I  fee, 

s  —  /  charge  thee,]  Thecj  which  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
old  copy,  was  lupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malonk. 

9  — ^  ro  keep  y'M  fair.]  I  wifh  lO  read— to  keep  you  fine.  But  either 
word  may  ferve.  Johnson. 

I  — hilding — ]  The  word  bilding  or  binderlingy  is  a  loivivretcb  ]  it 
is  applied  to  Catharine  for  the  coarfenefs  of  her  behaviour.  Johnson, 

i  IVillyou  not  juffer  me?  The  old  copy  reads — JVbaty  will  Sec.  The 
compofitor  probably  caught  the  former  word  from  the  preceding  line. 
Corrected  by  Mr,  Pope.  Malone. 
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She  is  your  treafure,  ihe  muft  have  a  hufband ; 

I  muft  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding-day. 

And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell 

Talk  not  to  me  ;  I  will  go  iit  and  weep. 

Till  I  can  find  occafion  of  revenge.  [Exit  Catharin  a. 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Gr  E  M  i  o,  nvith  hv  CEK  T  lo  in  the  habit  of  a  mean 
many  Pethuchio,  nxjith  Hortensio  as  a  muji-. 
dan  ;  andT^.hi^\Oy  nAjith  BiONDELLO  bearing  a  lute 
and  books. 

Gre.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptifta. 
Bap,  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio  :  God  fave  you, 
gentlemen  ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  fir  !  Pray,  have  you  not  a  daughter 
Caird  Catharina,  fair,  and  virtuous  ? 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  fir,  call'd  Catharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt ;  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  fignior  Gremio  ;  give  me  leave. — • 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  fir. 
That, — hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit. 
Her  affability,  and  bafhful  modefty. 
Her  wond'rous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour,— 
Am  bold  to  fhew  myfelf  a  forward  gueft 
Within  your  houfe,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witnefs 
Of  that  report  which  I  fo  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
•I  do  prefent  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[prefenting  Hortcnfio. 
Cunning  in  mufick,  and  the  mathematicks. 
To  inftru6l  her  fully  in  thofe  fciences, 

3  Andy  for  your  love  to  bery  lead  apes  in  be!L]  "  To  lead  apes"  wa3 
in  our  author's  time,  as  at  prefent,  one  of  the  employments  of  a  bear- 
herd,  who  often  carries  about  one  of  thofc  animals  along  with  his 
bear  :  but  I  know  not  how  this  phrafe  came  to  be  applied  to  old  maids. 
We  meet  with  it  again  in  Mi/cb  ado  about  notbing  :  Therefore  (fays 
Beatrice,)  I  will  even  take  fix-pence  in  earneft  of  the  bear-herd,  and 
lead  bh  apes  to  hell."    Ma  lone. 


Whereof, 
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Whereof,  I  know,  fhe  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  elfe  you  do  me  v/rong ; 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  fir  ;  and  he,  for  your  good  fake  : 
But  for  my  daughter  Catharine, — this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  fee,  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her  ; 
Or  elfe  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Millake  me  not,  I  fpeak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  fir?  what  may  I  call  your  name  ? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name  ;  Antonio's  fon, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his  fake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  fpeak  too: 
Baccare  !  you  are  marvellous  forward  +. 

Pet,  O,  pardon  me,  fignior  Gremio  ;  I  would  fain  be 
doing.  • 

Gre.  J  doubt  it  not,  fir  ;  but  you  will  curfe  your  woo- 
ing.— 

Neighbour  ^,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  fare  of  it. 
To  exprefs  the  like  kindnefs  mylelf,  that  have  been  more 
kindly  beholden  to  you  than  any,  I  freely  give  unto 
you  this  young  fcholar^,  \jrefenting  l^MCtnX.io,']  that  hath 

been 

4  Baccare  !  ycu  are  marvellous  for'ivard.'\  Baccareh  an  old  proverbial 
word,  ufed  by  John  Heywood  ;  who  hath  made,  what  he  pleafesto  call, 
epigrams  upon  it.    Take  two  of  them,  fuch  as  they  are  : 

Backare^  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  fow, 
Went  that  fow  backe  at  that'bidding,  trow  you  ?" 
Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  fow  :  fe, 
*<  Mortimer's  fow  fpeaketh  as  good  Latin  as  he."  Farmer. 

5  NeigbhourfJ  The  old  copy  hzS'— neighbours.  Corrected  by  Mr. 
Theobald.  Malone. 

^  —  I  freely  give  unto  you  this  young  fcbolar,']  The  words  in  Roman 
characters,  which  were  certainly  omitted  in  the  old  copy  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  compofitor  or  tranfcribcr,  were  fupplied  by  IVir.  J  yrwhitt. 
If  his  emendation  wanted  any  fupport,  it  might  be  had  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  fcene,  where  Petruchio,  prefenting  HorCenAo  to  B^ptifta, 
ufes  aimoil  the  fame  form  of  words : 


«*  A»d 
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been  long  ftudying  at  Rheims ;  as  cunning  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  languages,  as  the  other  in  mufick  and 
mathematicks  :  his  name  is  Cambio ;  pray,  accept  hi* 
fervice. 

Bap.  A  thoufand  thanks,  fignior  Gremio  :  welcome, 
good  Cambio. — But,  gentle  fir,  \to  Tranio.]  methinks, 
you  walk  like  a  ftranger  ^  May  I  be  fo  bold  to  know  the 
caufe  of  your  coming  ? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  fir,  the  boldnefs  is  mine  own  ; 
That,  being  a  Granger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myfelf  a  fuitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  refolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldeft  fifter  : 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  requeft, — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'monglt  the  rcll  that  woo. 
And  free  accefs  and  favour  as  the  reft. 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  beftow  a  fimple  inftrument. 
And  this  fmall  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  7  : 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name  *  ?  of  whence,  I  pray  ? 

^ra.  Of  Pifa,  fir  \  fon  to  Vincentio. 

**  And,  for  an  entrance  of  my  entertainment, 
*«  /  do  prejent you  with  a  man  of  mine, 
*<  Cunning  in  mufick,  &c." 
Free  leauc  give  Sec.  was  the  abfurd  correction  of  the  editor  of  the  third 
folio.    Ma  LONE. 

7  —  fhis  Jmall  paclet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books ;]  In  queen  Elizabeth's 
time  the  young  ladies  of  quality  were  ufually  inftrudlcd  in  the  learned 
languages,  if  any  pains  were  beitowed  on  their  minds  at  all.  Lady 
Jane  Gray  and  her  fifters,  queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  are  trite  inftances. 

Percy. 

S  Lucentio  is  your  name  How  fliould  Baptifta  know  this  ?  Perhaps 
a  line  is  loft,  or  perhaps  our  author  was  negligent.  Mr.  Theobald  fup- 
pofes  they  converfe  privately,  and  tiiat  thus  the  name  is  learned;  but 
then  the  adtion  mufl  ftand  (till  j  for  there  is  no  fpeech  interpofed  be- 
tween that  of  Tranio  and  this  of  Baptifta.  Another  editor  imagines 
that  Lucentio's  name  was  written  on  the  packet  of  books.  Malom, 

Bap. 
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Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pifa,  by  report  ; 
I  know  him  well  ^  :  you  are  very  welcome,  fir. — 
Take  you  [to  Hor.]  the  lute,  and  you  [to  Luc]  the  fct 
of  books. 

You  lhall  go  fee  your  pupils  prefently. 
Holla,  within  !  — 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead  thefe  gentlemen 
To  my  daughters  ;  and  tell  them  both, 
Thefe  are  their  tutors ;  bid  them  ufe  them  well. 

[Exit  Servant,  w/Vi?  Hortenfio,  Lucentio,  and  Bicnd. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 
And  then  to  dinner  :  You  are  palfmg  welcome. 
And  fol  pray  you  all  to  think  yourfelves. 

Fet.  Signior  Baptilla,  my  bufinefs  afketh  halle. 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo 
You  knew  my  father  well  ;  and  in  him,  me. 
Left  folely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decrcas'd: 

9  /  knouo  him  loell  :'\  It  appears  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  play  that 
Baptifta  was  not  perfonally  acquainted  with  Vincentio.  The  pedant 
indeed  talks  of  Vincentio  and  Baptifta  having  lodged  together  twenty 
years  before  at  an  inn  in  Genoa  j  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  fidlion 
for  the  nonce  \  for  when  the  pretended  Vincentio  is  introduced,  Baptifta 
cxprefies  no  furprife  at  his  not  being  the  fame  man  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  acquainted  j  and,  when  the  real  Vicentio  appears,  he  fup- 
pofes  him  an  impoftor.  The  words  therefore,  I  know  him  well,'* 
muft  mean,  I  knoiv  loell  who  he  is.  Baptifta  ufes  the  fame  words  before, 
fpeaking  of  Petruchio's  father:  I  know  him  well ;  you  are  welcome 
for  his  fake" — where  they  muft  have  the  fame  meaning  j  viz.  /  J^notv 
'who  he  'Was ;  for  Petruchio's  father  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  befoie  the 
commencement  of  the  play. 

Some  of  the  modern  editors  point  the  paflage  before  us  thtjs: 
A  mighty  man  of  Fifa  j  by  report 
I  know  him  well.— 
but  it  is  not  fo  pointed  in  the  old  copy,  and  the  regulation  feems  un- 
neceflary,  the  very  fame  words  having  been  before  ufed  with  equal  licence 
concerning  the  father  of  Petruchio.  Malone. 

»  And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  ivoo.']  This  is  the  burthen  of  part 
of  an  old  ballad,  encitied  The  Ingenious  Braggadocia  : 

And  I  cannot  coins  every  day  to  wooe."  Stszvkns. 

Then 
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Then  tell  me, — if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  fliall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

Bap,  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands  ; 
And,  in  pofTeffion,  twenty  thoufand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  afTure  her  of 
Her  widowhood  *, — be  it  that  fhe  furvive  me,— 
In  all  my  lands  and  leafes  whatfoever : 
Let  fpecialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap,  Ay,  when  the  fpecial  thing  is  well  obtained. 
That  is, — her  love  ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing  ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  Ihe  proud-minded  ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  confume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury  : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gufts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  fo  Ihe  yields  to  me  ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  may 'ft  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  fpeed  ! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  fome  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  mountains  are  for  winds. 
That  fhake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  Hortensio,  'voith  his  head  broken. 
Bap.  How  now,  my  friend  ?  why  doft  thou  look  fo  pale  ? 
Hor.  For  fear,  I  prornife  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  mufician  ? 
Hor.  I  think,  fhe'U  fooner  prove  a  foldier ; 

Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canft  not  break  her  to  the  lute 
Hor,  Why,  no ;  for  fhe  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 

I  did  but  tell  her,  fhe  miflook  her  frets  ^, 

X   .  77/  affurt  her  of 

Her  no'idoivhood-)—']  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads— -/or  her  widowhood. 
The  reading  of  the  old  copy  is  harfli  to  our  ears,  but  it  might  have  been 
the  phrafeology  of  the  time.  Maloke. 

J  — btr  fiecs,]  A  fret  is  that  ftop  of  a  mufical  inftrument  which 
caufes  or  regulates  the  vibration  of  the  firing.  Johnson. 

And 
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And  bow*d  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 

When,  with  a  moft  impatient  devilifh  fpirit. 

Frets,  call  you  theje?  quoth  fhe  :  V II  fume  njjith  them  : 

And,  with  that  word,  fhe  ftruck  me  on  the  head. 

And  through  the  inllrument  my  pate  made  way  j 

And  there  I  flood  amazed  for  a  while. 

As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute  : 

While  fhe  did  call  me, — rafcal  fidler. 

And — twangling  Jack*  ;  with  twenty  fuch  vile  terms. 

As  fhe  had  s  Itudied  to  mifufe  me  fo. 

Fet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lufty  wench  ; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did  : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  fome  chat  with  her  ! 

Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  fo  difcomfited : 
Proceed  in  piadice  with  my  younger  daughter  ; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns.— 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us  ; 
Or  fhall  I  fend  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 

Pet.  I  pray  you,  do  ;  I  will  attend  her  here,— 

\_Exeunt  Bap.  Gre.  Tr  a.  and  HoR, 
And  woo  her  with  fome  fpirit  when  fhe  comes. 
Say,  that  fhe  rail ;  Why,  then  I'll  tell  her  plain. 
She  fmgs  as  fweetly  as  a  nightingale  : 
Say,  that  fhe  frown  ;  I'll  fay,  fhe  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  rofes  newly  wafh'd  with  dew  : 
Say,  fhe  be  mute,  and  will  not  fpeak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility. 
And  fay — fhe  uttereth  piercing  eloquence  : 
If  fhe  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks. 
As  though  fhe  bid  me  flay  by  her  a  week  ; 
If  fhe  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  fhall  afk  the  banns,  and  when  be  married  :— 
But  here  fhe  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  fpeak. 

4-  jind'—t'wanglirg  ]acky'\  j^ack^  it  has  been  already  obferved,  wa« 
an  exprclfion  of  contempt.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  214,  n.  5.  Tivanglng 
"Jack  is,  meariy  paltry  lutanilh  Malone. 

S  —  jht  had — ]  In  the  old  copy  thefe  words  are  accidentally  tranf- 
pofed.    Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone, 


Enter 
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Enter  Catharina. 
Good-morrow,  Kate  ;  for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 
Cath.  "Well  have  you  heard,  but  fomething  hard  of 
hearing  ^ ; 

They  call  me — Catharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith  ;  for  you  are  calPd  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  fometimes  Kate  the  curft ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettieft  Kate  in  Chriftendora, 
Kate  of  Kate-hall,  my  fuper-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates :  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  confolation 
Hearing  thy  mildnefs  prais'd  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  fpoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  founded, 
(Yet  not  fo  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myfelf  am  mov'd  to  vvoo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Cath.  Mov'd  !  in  good  time  :  let  him  that  mov'd  you 
hither. 

Remove  you  hence  :  I  knew  you  at  the  firft. 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what's  a  moveable? 

Cath.  A  joint- llooF. 

Pet.  Thou  haft  hit  it :  come,  fit  on  me. 

Cath.  AiTes  are  made  to  bear,  and  fo  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  andfo  are  you. 

Cath.  No  fuch  jade,  fir     as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate,  I  will  not  burden  thee  : 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light,— 

6  TVeJl  have  you  heard,  but  fomething  hard  of  hearing  A  po(* 
quibble  was  here  intended.  It  appears  from  many  old  Englifh  books 
that  heard  was  pronounced  in  our  author's  time,  as  if  it  were  written 
bard.  Maloke. 

7  A  joint  JiGol.'\  This  is  a  proverbial  expreflion  : 

Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joixi'd  ftool." 
See  Ray's  Co//e<57;ow.  Steevens. 

^  No  fuch  jade,  fir, — J  The  latter  word,  which  is  not  In  the  old  copy, 
was  fuppiied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read — no  fuch  y^tyi.    Howev  r  theiC  is  authority 
for  jade  in  a  male  fenfe.    So,  in  Sclin:an  and  Fcrfeda,  Piflon  fays  of 
Bafilifco,  "  He  juft  like  a  knight  !  He'll  juft  like  a  jade."  Farmer. 
So  before,  in  p.  277  :  <«  —1  know,  he'll  prove  a  jade.'"  Malcne. 

Calh, 
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Cath.  Too  light  for  fuch  a  fvvain  as  you  to  catch ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  Ihould  be. 

Pet,  Should  be  ?  fhould  buz. 

Cath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O,  flow-wing'd  turtle  !  fhall  a  buzzard  take  thee  ? 

Cath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle  ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard'. 

Pet,  Come,  come,  youwafp  ;  i'faith,  you  are  too  angry. 

Cath.  If  I  be  wafpi{h,  beft  beware  my  fting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out.  ^ 

Cath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wafp  doth  wear  his  lling  ? 
In  his  tail. 

Cath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whole  tongue  ? 

Cath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails ' ;  and  fo  farewel. 
Pet.  What  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  ?  nay,  come 
again. 

Good  Kate  ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Cath,  That  I'll  try.  [firiking  him. 

Pet.  I  fwear,  I'll  cufF  you,  if  you  ftrike  again. 

Cath.  So  may  you  loofe  your  arms : 
If  you  ilrike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman  ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  A  herald,  Kate  ?  O,  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Cat^.  What  is  your  ere  ft  ?  a  coxcomb? 

Pet.  A  eomblefs  cock,  fo  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Cath.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  craven*. 

9  Ay y  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buzTUird.']  Perhaps  we  may  read 
better  yfy,  y^r  a  turtle,  and  be  takes  a  buzzard.  That  is,  he  may 
take  me  for  a  turtle,  and  he  iTiall  find  me  a  hawk.  Johnson. 

This  kind  ot  expredion  likewife  feems  to  have  been  proverbial.  So, 
in  the  Ttree  Lords  of  London,  1590  : 
<'   haft  no  more  Ikill, 

•*  Thzn  take  a  fauLon  for  a  buzzard F""  Steevens. 

»  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails  j]  The  old  copy  reads — tales,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  right. — "  Yours,  if  your  talk  be  no  better  than  an  idle 
tale.^''  Our  author  is  very  fond  of  ufing  words  of  fimilar  founds  in 
different  fenfes. — I  have,  however,  followed  the  emendation  made  by 
Mr.  Pope,  which  all  the  modern  editors  have  adopted.    M alone. 

*  — » <i  craven.]  A  craven  is  a  degenerate,  difpirited  cock.  Steev. 

Pet. 
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Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate  come  ;  you  muft  not  look  fofoOr, 

Cath.  It  is  my  fafhion,  when  I  fee  a  era 

Pet.  Why,  here's  no  crab  ;  and  therefore  look  not  Tour, 

Cath.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pet.  Then  fhew  it  me. 

Cath.  Had  I  a  glafs,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face  ? 

Cath.  Well  aim'd  of  fuch  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  iaint  George,  I  am  too  young  for  yon. 

Cath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 

Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Cath.  I  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate  :  in  footh,  you  'Icape  not  fo, 

Cath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry  ;  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit  ;  I  find  you  paffing  gentle. 
*Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  andfuUen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar  ; 
For  thou  art  plealant,  gamefome,  pafling  courteous ; 
But  flow  in  fpeech,  yet  fweet  as  fpring-time  flowers  : 
Thou  canft  not  frown,  thou  canft  not  look  alkance. 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will  ; 
Nor  hall  thou  pleafure  to  be  crofs  in  talk  ; 
But  thou  with  mildnefs  entertain'fl:  thy  wooers. 
With  gentle  conference,  foft,  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report,  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 
O  flanderous  world!  Kate,  like  the  hazle-twig. 
Is  ftraight,  and  flender  ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazle  nuts,  and  fweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  fee  thee  walk  :  thou  doft  not  halt. 

Cath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'ft  command  J# 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  fo  become  a  grove. 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 
O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate  ; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chafte,  and  Dian  fportful ! 

Cath.  Where  did  you  fludy  all  this  goodly  fpeech  ? 

3  Go,  f'jolj  and  ivbom  thou  heep''Ji  command.']  This  is  exa£lly  the 
Ttacrg-:tfxs\-^  ifriracc-s  of  Theocritus,  Eid.  xv.  v.  90.  and  yet  I  would 
not  be  pofitive  that  Shakfpearc  had  everreid  even  a  tranflacion  of  The- 
ocritus. Tyrwhitt. 

Pet, 
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JPet,  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 
Cath,  A  witty  mother !  witlels  elfe  her  fon. 
Pet.  Am  I  not  wife  ?  , 
Cath.  Y^s ;  keep  you  warm 

Pet,  Marry^  fo  I  mean,  fweet  Catharine,  in  thy  bed : 
And  therefore,  fetting  all  this  chat  aftde. 
Thus  in  plain  term.4 : — ^Your  father  hath  confented 
That  youfhall  be  my  wife  ;  your  dowry  'greed  on  ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  hu(band  for  your  turn  ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  fee  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  muft  be  married  to  no  man  but  me  : 
For  I  am  he  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate  ; 
And  bring  you  frdm  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable  ^,  as  other  houihold  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father  ;  never  make  denial, 
I  muft  and  will  have  Cathai-ine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  an^  TrAkio, 

Bap,  Now,  fignior  Fetruchio  ;  how  fpeed  you  with  my 

daughter? 
Pet,  How  but  well,  fir  ?  how  but  well  ? 
It  were  impoffible,  I  fliould  fpeed  amifs. 

Why,  how  now,  daughter  Catharine?  in  yOui* 
dumps  ? 

Cath.  Call  you  me,  daughter  ?  now,  I  proniife  you. 
You  have  fhew'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 
To  wifh  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatick ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  fwearing  Jack^, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

4  Am  I  not  nv'ife  P  , 

Tes'j  keep  you'waym.']  So,  in  Much  ado  about  nothing  :  that 
if  he  has  wit  enough  to  keep  h'mjelf  warm."  Steeveng. 

5  And  bring  you  from  a  'wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 

Conformable,^']  Thus  the  old  copy.    The  editor  of  the  fecond 
folk)  with  fome  probabih'ty  reads — from  a  wild  Kat  (meaning  certainly 
cat].    So  before  :  "  But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  Malone^ 
^^andafnvearhigjs^zkylStQ^.z^^^n.^,  .Malone. 

Vol.  Ill,  U         ^  Pet, 
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Pet,  Father,  'tis  thus, — yourfelf  and  all  the  world. 
That  talk'dofher,  have  talk'd  amifs  of  her  ; 
If  fhe  be  curll,  it  is  for  policy  : 
For  llie's  not  froward,  but  modefl:  as  the  dove  ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  ; 
For  patience  fhe  will  prove  a  fecond  Griflel  ^, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chaftity  : 
And  to  conclude, — we  have  'greed  fo  well  together. 
That  upon  funday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Cafh.  I'll  fee  thee  hang'd  on  funday  firfl. 

Gre.  Hark,  Petruchio  !  Ihe  fays,  flie'U  fee  thee  hang*<f 
£rft. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  fpeeding  ?  nay,  then,  good  night  our 
part ! 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen  ;  I  choofe  her  for  myfelf ; 
If  file  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  ^ 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  fhe  fhall  flill  be  curft  in  company, 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  fhe  loves  me  :  O,  the  kindefl  Kate  !— 
She  hung  about  my  neck  ;  and  kifs  on  kifs 
She  vy'd  fo  fail  ^,  protefling  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink  ihe  won  me  to  her  love. 

7  —  a  fecond  Griflel  jj  There  Is  a  play  entered  at  Stationers'  Hali, 
May  28,  1599,  called  "  The  plaie  of  Patient  Griffel^''  Bocaccio  was 
the  inventor  of  the  ftory,  and  Chaucer  copied  it  in  his  Chrke  of  Often' 
forie'%  Tale.  Stezvens. 

^  — —  kifi  on  kifs 
She  vy'd  fo  fafi^-~^'\  Vis  and  rev;fe  were  terms  at  cards,  now  fupen^ 
fedcd  by  the  more  modern  word,  brag*  The  words  were  frequently  uf^d 
in  a  fenfe  fomewhat  remote  from  their  original  one.  In  the  famous 
trial  of  the  feven  biihops,  the  chief  juftice  fays,  We  muft  not  permit 
'vy  'ing  and  revying  upon  one  another."  Farmer. 

Fie  and  Revie  were  terms  at  Primeroy  the  fafhionable  game  in  our 
author's  time.  See  Florio's  Second  Frutesj  quarto,  1591:  S.  Let 
us  play  at  Primero  then.  A.  What  fliall  we  play  for  ?  S.  One  fliilling 
ftake  and  three  reft.— -I  vye  it  j  will  you  hould  it  ?  A.  Yea,  fir,  I  houldl 
it,  and  revye  it." 

To  out-'vie  Howel  explains  in  his  Diftlonary,  i66e,  thus  :  **  Faire 
peur  ou  intimider  avec  un  vray  ou  feint  gnvy,  et  faire  quitter  le  jeu  a  la 
p»rtie  c^trairc*"  Malone. 

O,  you 
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O,  you  are  novices !  'tis  a  world  to  fee  ^, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch '  can  make  the  curfteft  Ihrew,— 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate  :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainft  the  wedding-day : — 
Provide  the  feaft,  father,  and  bid  the  guefcs ; 
I  will  be  fure,  my  Catharine  lhall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  fay  :  but  give  me  your  hands  5 
God  fend  you  joy,  Petruchio  1  'tis  a  match. 

Gre,  T ra.  Amen,  fay  we  ;  we  will  be  witnefles. 

Pet,  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu ; 
I  will  to  Venice,  funday  comes  apace  : — 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array  ; 
And  kifs  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'funday. 

[Exeufjt  Pet.  a-ac^  Cath.  f^'verally. 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clap'd  up  fo  fuddenly  ? 

Bap.  'Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's  part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  defperate  mart. 

Tra.  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you  ; 
^Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perifli  on  the  feas. 

Bap,  The  gain  I  feek  is — quiet  in  the  match  *. 

Gre,  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptifta,  to  your  younger  daughter 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for ; 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  fuitor  firft. 

'Tra.  And  I  am  one,  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witnefs,  or  your  thoughts  can  guefs. 

Gre,  Youngling  !  thou  cantt  not  love  fo  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Grey-beard  !  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry  *.  Skipper, 

9  —  'r/j  a  'World  to  fee,]  i.  e.  It  Is  wonderful  to  fee.  This  expreflion 
is  often  met  with  in  old  hiftorians,  as  well  as  dramatick  writers. 

Steevkns. 

>  — a  meacock  ]   i.  e.  a  timorous  daftardly  creature. 

Steevens. 

♦  —  in  the  match.']  Old  Copy — me  the  match.  Correded  by  Mr. 
Pope.  Malone. 

*  But  thine  doth  fry.]  Old  Gremio's  notions  are  confirmed  by  Shad- 
iveli: 

**  The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood  f 
**  Like  what  is  kindled  in  bniftj-tvoody 

U  2  "  Bui 
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Skipper,  Hand  back;  'tis  age,  that  nourilheth. 

Tra,  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourillieth. 

Bap,  Content  you,  gentlemen ;  I  will  compound  this 
llrife: 

*Tis  deeds,  mull  win  the  prize  ;  and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  aflure  my  daughter  greateft  dxjwer. 
Shall  have  my  Bianca's  love — . 
Say,  lignior  Gremio,  what  can  you  afTure  her  ? 

Gre.  Firft,  as  you  know,  my  houfe  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnilhed  with  plate  and  gold  ; 
Bafons,  and  ewers  ^,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapeftry  : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  ftuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cyprefs  chefts  my  arras,  counterpoints*, 
Coftly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies  5, 
Fine  linen,  Turky  cufhions  bofs'd  with  pearl. 

But  for  a  moment  burns  .*— • 
**  But  ivben  crept  into  aged  veins, 
**  It  jloivly  burnsy  and  long  remains  \ 

It  gloivs,  and  tvlth  a  fullen  heat, 
•*  Like  fire  in  logs,  it  burns,  and  nvarms  us  lorgl 
**  And  though  the  Jiame  be  not  Jo  great, 
**  Tet  is  the  heat  as  Jirong.''^  Johnson. 

3  Bafons  and  e'zvers, — ]  A  bafon  and  civer  feem  to  have  been  furr>i- 
ture  of  which  much  account  was  made  in  our  author's  time.  They 
were  ufually  of"  filver  ;  and  probably  the  fashion  of  thefc  articles  was 
more  particularly  attended  to,  becaufe  they  were  regularly  exhibited  to 
the  gucfta  before  and  after  dinner,  it  being  the  cuftom  to  wafh  the  hands 
«t  both  thofe  times.    See  p.  315,  n.  3.  Malont. 

4  — counterpoints,]  Thefe  coverings  for  beds  are  at  prefent  called 
annterpanes  ;  but  either  mode  of  fpelling  is  proper. 

Counterpoint  is  the  monkifh  term  for  a  particular  fpecies  of  mafick,  in 
which  notes  of  equal  duration,  but  of  different  harmony,  are  fet  in  oppo- 
fition  to  each  other.  In  like  manner  counterpanes  were  anciently  com- 
pofed  of  patch-work,  and  fo  contrived  that  every  pane  or  partition  in 
them,  was  contraikd  with  one  of  a  different  colour,  though  of  the 
fame  dimenfions.  Steevexs. 

5  —  tents  and  cancpicsyj  I  fuppofe  by  tents  old  Gremio  means  work 
of  that  kind  which  the  ladies  call  tent-ftitcb*  He  would  hardly  enume- 
rate tents  (in  their  common  acceptation)  among  his  domeflick  riches. 

Steevexs. 

I  fufpe£l,  the  furniture  of  fome  kind  of  bed,  in  the  form  of  a  pavil- 
ion, was  kn«wn  by  this  name  in  oux  author's  time.    Max. one* 
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Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work. 
Pewter  ^  and  brafs,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  houfe,  or  houfe-keeping  :  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Sixfcore  fat  oxen  Handing  in  my  ftalls. 
And  all  things  anfwerable  to  this  portion. 
Myfelf  am  flruck  in  years,  I  muft  confefs  5 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If,  whilft  I  live,  fhe  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That,  only,  came  well  in — Sir,  lift  to  me; 
I  am  ray  father's  heir,  and  only  fon  : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I'll  leave  her  houfes  three  or  four  as  good. 
Within  rich  Pifa walls,  as  anyone 
Old  fignior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Beftdes  two  thoufand  ducats  by  the  year 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  fhall  be  her  jointure.— 
.  What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  fignior  Gremio  ? 

Gre,  Two  thoufand  ducats  by  the  year,  of  land  I 
My  land  amounts  not  to  fo  much  in  all  : 
That  (he  fhall  have ;  befides  an  argofy  7, 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marfeilles*  road  : — 
What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argofy  ? 

Tra.  Gremio,  'tis  known,  my  father  hath  no  lefs 
Than  three  great  argofies  ;  befides  two  galliaffes  ^, 
And  twelve  tight  gallies :  thefe  I  will  affure  her. 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  offer'ft  next. 

®  Pewter — ]  We  may  fuppofe  that  penvter  was^  even  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  too  coftly  to  be  ufed  in  common.    It  appears  from 

The  regulations  and  eftablifhment  of  thehoufehold  of  Henry  Algernon 
Percy,  the  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  &c."  that  veflels  of  pewter 
were  hired  by  the  year.  This  boufebold-book  was  begun  in  the  year 
J512.    See  Holinfhed's  Defcription  of  England,  p.  i88,  and  189. 

StEE  VETJS, 

7  7hat  pje  Jhall  have  ;  bejides  an  argofy,— ^  She  fhall  have  that, 
whatever  be  its  value,  and  an  argofy  over  and  above.  Heath. 

^  —  tivo  galliafTes,]  A  ga/eas  or  galUafs,  is  a  heavy  low- built  veflel 
of  burthen,  with  both  fails  and  oars,  partaking  at  once  of  the  nature  of 
a  ihip  and  a  galley.  Ste£vens. 

U  3  Gre. 
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Gre.  Nay,  I  have  ofFer'd  all,  I  have  no  more  ; 
And  Ihe  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have 
If  you  like  me,  ihe  fhall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  m.ine  from  ail  the  Nwld, 
By  your  firm  promife  ;  Gremio  is  out-vied 

Bap.  I  mull  confefs,  your  offer  is  the  beft  ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  affurance. 
She  is  your  own  ;  elfe,  you  mull  pardon  me  : 
If  you  Ihould  die  before  him,  where's  her  dower? 

Tra.  That's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  ? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  refolv'd     On  fundaynext,  you  know. 
My  daughter  Catharine  is  to  be  marry'd  : 
Novn^,  on  the  iunday  following,  fhall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  alTurance  ; 
If  not,  to  fignior  Gremio  : 

And  fo  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.  [Exit, 
Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour, — Now  I  fear  thee  not ; 

Sirrah,  young  gamef^er  ' ,  your  father  were  a  fool 

To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waining  age. 

Set  foot  under  thy  table  :  Tut !  a  toy  ! 

An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  fo  kind,  ray  boy.  [Exh. 
Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide ; 

Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten 

'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  mafrer  good 

I  fee  no  reafon,  but  fuppos'd  Lucentio 

Muil  get  a  father,  call'd — fuppos'd  Vincentio  ; 

And  that's  a  wonder  :  fathers,  commonly, 

5  — out.viid.'\  See  p.  ago,  n.  8,  MaloSt. 

^  Sirrabf  young  gamefter,— ]  Perhaps  aJIuding  to  the  pretended 
Lucentio*s  having  before  talkM  of  out-vying  him*    See  the  laft  note. 

Maloki. 

*  —  ivitb  a  card  of  ten.]  i.  e.  widi  a  very  high  card.  The  phrafe 
fceras  to  have  been  applied  to  thofe  perfons  who  gained  their  ends  bj 
fanpudence,  and  bold  confident  afiertion.  Malone. 

So,  Skelton  : 

**  Fyrfte  pyckc  a  quarrel,  and  fall  out  with  him  then, 

"  Aad  lo  outface  him  with  a  cardof  tctS^  Warburtox. 


Do 
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Bo  get  their  children  ;  but,  in  this  cafe  of  wooing, 

A  child  fhall  get  a  fire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning  ^. 

Exit. 


ACT    IIL      SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Baptifta's  Hou/e. 
Enter  hv CENTio,  Hortknsio,  an^  Bianca. 

Luc,  Fidler,  forbear ;  you  grow  too  forward,  fir  ; 
Have  you  fo  foon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  filler  Catharine  welcom'd  you  withal  ? 

Hor,  BiH,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is  * 
The  patronefs  of  heavenly  harmony  : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative  ; 
And  when  in  mufick  we  have  Ipent  an  hour. 
Your  ledlure  lhall  have  leifure  for  as  much. 

Luc,  Prepofterous  afs  !  that  never  read  fo  far 
To  know  the  caufe  why  mufick  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refrefti  the  mind  of  man. 
After  his  ftudies,  or  his  ufual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philofophy. 
And,  while  I  paufe,  ferve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  thefe  braves  of  thine. 

Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong. 
To  ilrive  for  that  which  refteth  in  my  choice  : 
I  am  no  breeching  fcholar'^  in  the  fchools  ; 
I'll  not  be  ty'd  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 

3  —  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning.]  As  this  is  the  conclufion  of  an  afl, 
I  fufpeft  that  the  poet  defign'd  a  rhyming  couplet.  Inftead  of  cunning 
we  might  read — doingy  which  is  often  ufed  by  Shakfpearc  in  the  fenfe 
here  wanted,  and  agrees  perfedVly  well  with  the  beginning  of  the  line— 
*<  a  child  lhall       a  fire."  Steevens. 

*  —  this  zj]  Probably  our  author  wrote — this  laJy  is,  which  com- 
pletes the  metre,  ivrangltng  being  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.  Malone. 

4  —  no  breeching  fcholar — ]  i.  e.  no  fchool-boy  liable  to  corporal 
correction.    So,  in  K,  Edivard  11,  by  Marlowe,  1598  : 

"  Whofe  looks  weie  as  z  lr etching  to  a  boy."  Steevens. 
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But  learn  my  leflbns  as  I  pleafe  myfelf. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  ftrife,  here  fit  we  down  : — 
Take  you  your  inftrument,  play  you  the  whiles  ; 
His  ledure  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  You'll  leave  his  ledure,  when  I  am  in  tune  ? 

[/o  Bianca.    Hor,  retires. 

Luc.  That  will  be  never  ; — tune  your  inftrument. 

B/a/i.  Where  left  we  laft  ? 

Luc.  Here,  madam:— 
Hie  ihat  Simois  ;  hie  eji  Sigeia  tellus  ; 

Hic  jieterat  Priaini  regi'a  eel/a  fenis, 

Bian.  Conftrue  them. 

Lue.  Hie  ibaty  as  I  told  you  before, — Si?noisj  I  am 
Lucentio, — hie  eJi,  fon  unto  Vincentio  of  Pifa, — Sigeia 
tellusy  difguifed  thus  to  get  your  love  ; — Hie  Jieterat,  and 
that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing, — Priami,  is  my  man 
Tranio, — regia,  bearing  my  port, — eel/a  feiiisy  that  we 
might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon  ^. 

Hor.  Madam,  my  inftrument's  in  tune.  [returning, 

Bia».  Let's  hear: —  [Hot.  plays. 

O  fie  !  the  treble  jars. 

Lue.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Bian.  Now  let  me  fee  if  I  can  conftrue  it :   Hie  ihat 
Simois,  I  know  you  not  ;< — hie  ejl  Sigeia  tellus,  I  truft  yoa 
not ; — Hie  Jieterat  Pria?ni,  take  heed  he  hear  us  not 
regia,  prefume  not ; — celfa  fenis,  defpair  not. 

Hor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Lue.  All  but  the  bafe. 

Hor.  The  hafe  is  right  ;  'tis  the  bafe  knave  that  jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 
No\v,  for  my  life,  the  knaye  doth  coi^rt  my  love  : 
PedafcuU^,  I'll  watch  you  better  yet. 

5  •^pantalocn.'\  The  old  cully  in  Italian  farces.  Johnson. 

6  Pcdafculey]  He  would  have  faid  D'tdaJcaU,  but  thinking  this  too 
honourable,  he  coins  the  word  Pedafcu/e,  in  imitation  of  it,  from  pe- 
dant.    War  BUR  TON. 

I  believe  it  is  no  coinage  of  Shakfpeare's.  It  is  more  probable  that  it 
lay  in  bit  way,  and  le  found  it,  Steevens. 

BiaTj* 
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Bian.  In  time  [  may  believe,  yet  I  miftruft'^. 

Luc.  Miftruft  it  not ;  for,  fure,  iEacides  ^ 
Was  Ajax, — call'd  fo  from  his  grandfather. 

Bia?i.  I  muft  believe  my  mafter  ;  elfe,  I  promife  you, 
I  fhouid  be  arguing  ftill  upon  that  doubt : 
Jujt  let  it  reft.  — Now,  Licio,  to  you  : — 
Good  mafters  ^,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleafant  with  you  both. 

Hor,  You  may  go  walk,  \_to  Luc]  and  give  me  leave 
awhile ; 

My  lefTons  make  no  mufick  in  three  parts. 

Luc.  Are  you  fo  formal,  fir  ?  well,  I  mull:  wait. 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd  *, 
Our  fine  mufician  groweth  amorous.  [afide, 

Hor,  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  inArument, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
J  muft  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  fort. 
More  pleafant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade  : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian.  Why,  I  am  paft  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortenfio. 

Bian.  Gz-mMly  I  am ^  the  ground  of  all  accord,  [reads. 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortenjio* s  pajjion  ; 

B  mi,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
C  faut,  that  lo'ves  <voith  all  affe5iion  : 

D  fol  re,  one  cliff,  t-ivo  notes  ha<ve  I ; 
E  la  mi,  Jhon^j  pity,  or  I  die. 

•  7  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mijiruji.']  This  and  the  feven  verfes 
that  follow  have  in  all  the  editions  been  ftupidly  fhuffled  and  mifplaced 
to  wrong  fpeakers ;  fo  that  every  word  faid  was  glaringly  out  of  cha- 
rafter.  Theobald, 

s  — for,  furCi  u¥,acides  &c.]  This  is  only  faid  to  deceive  Hortenfio, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  liften.  Steevens. 

S  Good  mafters,]   Old  zo^^-—mafier,    Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 

I  wmm  hut  I U  deceived,']  But  has  hire  the  fignification  of  un/efs. 

MALONEi 

Call 
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Call  you  this — gamut  ?  tut  I  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fafliions  pleafe  me  beft ;  I  am  not  fo  nice. 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser'v.  Miftrefs,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your  books. 
And  help  to  drefs  your  lifter's  chamber  up  ; 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bidn,  Farewel,  fweet  mafters,  both ;  I  muft  begone. 

\Exeunt  Bian.  a7id  Serv. 

Zz/r.'Faith,  miftrefs,  then  I  have  no  caufe  to  ftay.  \Exit, 

Hor.  But  I  have  caufe  to  pry  into  this  pedant ; 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love ; — 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  fo  humble. 
To  caft  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  ftale. 
Seize  thee,  that  lift  :  If  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortenfio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    Before  Baptifta's  Houfe, 

Enter  Battist A,  Gremio,  Tranio,  Catharina, 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants, 

Bap.  Signior  Lucentio,  \to  Tra.]  this  is  the  'pointed  day 
That  Catharine  and  Petruchio  ftiould  be  marry'd. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  fon-in-law  : 
What  will  be  faid  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  prieft  attends 
To  fpeak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ? 
What  fays  Lucentio  to  this  fliame  of  ours  ? 

Cath,  No  fhame  but  mine  :  I  muft,  forfooth,  be  forc'd 

*  To  change  trut  rules  for  odd  inventions.']  The  old  copy  reads — To 
charge  true  rules  for  old  inventions  :  The  former  emendation  was  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio;  the  latter  by  Mr.  Theobald. — O/d, 
however,  may  be  right.  I  believe,  an  oppofition  was  intended.  As 
change  was  corrupted  into  charge.,  why  might  not  true  have  been  put  in- 
ftcad  of  nen)  ?  Perhaps  the  author  wrote 

To  change  neiv  rules  for  old  inventions, 
i.  e.  to  accept  of  new  rules  in  exchange  for  old  inventions.  Malonk. 

To 
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To  give  my  hand,  opposed  againft  my  heart. 

Unto  a  mad-brain  rudelby,  full  of  fpleen  ^ ; 

Who  woo'd  in  hafte,  and  means  to  wed  at  ieifure. 

I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantick  fool. 

Hiding  his  bitter  jefts  in  blunt  behaviour  : 

And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 

He'll  woo  a  thoufand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 

Make  friends,  invite  them,  and  proclaim  the  bamis 

Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 

Now  muft  the  world  point  at  poor  Catharine, 

And  fay, — Lo,  there  is  mad  Fetruchio^s  ^vife. 

If  it  njjould  pleafe  him  come  and  marry  her. 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Catharine,  and  Baptifta  too ; 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  ftays  him  from  his  word  : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  pafling  wife  ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honeft. 

Cath.  'Would,  Catharine  had  never  feen  him  though  ! 

[Exit,  sweeping,  folloived  by  Bianca  and  others. 

Bap*  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep ; 
For  fuch  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  faint. 
Much  more  a  ihrew  of  thy  impatient  humour  ^, 

Enter  Biondello. 
Bion.  Mafter,  mafter  !  news,  old  news  ^,  and  fuch  news 
as  you  never  heard  of! 

1  ---full  of  fpleen }]  That  is,  full  of  humour,  caprice,  and  incon- 
ilancy.  Johnson. 

4  Make  friends,  invite  t\\tm,  and  proclaim  the  lanns  ]'\  Tb<m\%  not 
in  the  old  copy.  For  this  emendation  the  prefent  editor  is  anfwerable. 
The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  fupply  the  defed  in  the  metre,  reads, 
with  lefs  probability  in  my  opinion, 

Make  friends,  invite,  ^<?5,  and  proclaim  &c.  Malone. 

5  — of  thy  impatient  hi/mcur,]  Thy^  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  was 
Inferted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

6  —  old  neivi-l  Thefe  words  have  been  added  by  fome  of  the  editors, 
and  necclTarily,  for  the  reply  of  Baptifta  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  al- 
ready fpoken. — Old  laughing^ — old  utis.  Sec.  are  expreflions  of  that  time 
merely  hyperbolical,  and  have  been  more  than  once  ufcd  by  Shakfpearc. 
Seea  note  on  AT.  HfKry P.  II.  A€t\l.  fc.  iv.  Stkzveks. 

They  wer«  added  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Maloni:. 

Bap. 
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Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  ? 
Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear  of  Petruchio's  coiUii 
ing  ? 

Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  fir. 

Bap.  What  then  ? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap^  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Bion.  When  he  ftands  where  I  am,  and  fees  you  there# 
Tra.  But  fay,  what : — To  thine  old  news. 
Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat,  and  an 
old  jerkin  ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turn'd  ;  a  pair  of 
boots  that  have  been  candle- cafes,  one  buckled,  another 
laced ;  an  old  ruily  fword  ta'en  out  of  the  town  armory, 
with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapelefs,  with  two  broken 
points  7  :  His  horfe  hip'd  with  an  old  mothy  faddle,  and 
iHrrups  of  no  kindred  :  befides,  poffefs'd  with  the  glan- 
ders, and  like  to  mofe  in  the  chine  ;  troubled  with  the 
lampafs,  infeded  with  the  falhions,  full  of  windgalls, 
fped  with  fpavins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  paft  cure  of 
the  fives  ^,  ftark  fpoil'd  with  the  ftaggers,  begnawn  with 

the 

7  — fair  of  bocts — one  buckled,  another  laced  }  an  eld  rujly  fivord  ta^en 
cut  of  the  toiun-armcryy  lu'ith  a  broken  hilty  and  chapelejsy  ivitb  t<wo 
broken  points  :'\  How  a  fword  fhould  have  tivo  broken  points,  I  cannot 
tell.  There  is,  I  think,  a  tranfpofition  caufed  by  the  leeming  relation 
of  point  to  fivord.  I  read,  a  pair  of  boots,  one  buckled,  another  laced 
with  two  broken  points  j  an  eld  rujiy  Jivord^-^itb  a  broken  bile,  and 
chapelefs,  Johnson. 

1  fufpeft  that  feveral  words  giving  an  account  of  Petruchio's  belt  are 
wanting.    The  belt  was  then  broad  and  rich,  and  worn  on  the  outfide 
of  the  clothes.    Tiuo  broken  points  nnight  therefore  have  concluded  the 
defcription  of  its  oltentatiousjneannefs.  Steevzks. 
The  broken  points  might  be  the  two  broken  tags  to  the  laces.  Tol  let. 

•—that  have  been  candle  cafes,"]  That  is,  I  fuppofe,  boots  long  left 
off,  and  after  having  been  converted  into  cafes  to  hold  the  ends  of 
candies,  returning  to  their firft  office.  Steevens.. 

^  —infeEJed  luith  the  fafliions,— /■^z/?  cure  of  the  fives,]  Fap^iors.  So 
called  in  the  Weft  of  England,  but  by  the  heft  writers  on  farriery,  far- 
cins, ox  farcy. — Fives.  So  called  in  the  Weft  ;  -vives  elfewhere,  and 
a-in-ves  by  the  French  j  a  diftemper  in  horfes,  little  differing  from  the 
ilr  angles.  Grey. 

Shakfpeare 
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the  bots ;  fvvay'd  in  the  back  5,  and  fhoulder-fhotten  ; 
ne'er  legg'd  before  S  and  with  a  half-check'd  bit,  and 
a  headftall  of  fheep's  leather  ;  which,  being  reftrain'd  to 
keep  him  from  Humbling,  hath  been  often  burft,  and  now 
repaired  with  knots :  one  girt  fix  times  pieced,  and  a  wo- 
man's crupper  of  velure  ^,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her 
name,  fairly  fet  down  in  ftuds,  and  here  and  there  pieced 
with  packthread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bion.  O,  fir,  his  lacquey,  for  all  the  world  caparifon'd 
like  the  horfe ;  with  a  linen  ftock  ^  on  one  leg,  and  a 
kerfey  boot-hofe  on  the  other,  garter'd  with  a  red  and 
blue  lift ;  an  old  hat,  and  the  humour  of  forty  fancies 
prick'd  in't  for  a  feather"*;  a  monfter,  a  very  monfter  in 

Shakfpeare  is  not  the  only  writer  who  ufes  fajhions  for  farcy.  See 
Decker's  comedy  of  Old  Fortunatus,  1600,  and  the  New  Ordinary  by 
Brome.  Steevens. 

9  —  fway'd  in  the  hack,']  The  old  copy  has — ivaid,  Corredled  by 
Sir  T.  Hanmer.  Malone. 

J  —  ne'er  leggd  before,']  i.  e.  founder'd  in  his  fore  feet ;  having,  as 
the  jockies  term  it,  ne^/er  a  fore  leg  to  ftand  on.  The  fubfequent 
words— which,  being  reftrain'd,  to  keep  him  from  Jiuml>ling^''-^{ctni 
to  countenance  this  interpretation.  The  modern  editors  read— nctfr- 
legg'd  before  ;  but  to  go  near  before  is  not  reckoned  a  defecl,  but  a  per- 
fedion,  in  a  horfe.  Malone. 

*  —    crupper  cf  velure,]  Velure  is  velvet.  Velours^  Fr.  Steevens. 

3  -^Jlock — ]  i.e.  flocking.  Steevens. 

^  an  old  tat,  and  the  humour  of  forty  fancies  prlcVd  int  for  a 
feather  ;]  Tiiis  was  fome  ballad  or  drollery  of  that  time,  which  the 
poet  here  ridicules,  by  making  Petruchio  prick  it  up  in  his  foot-boy's  old 
hat  for  a  feather..  His  fpeakers  are  perpetually  quoting  fcraps  and  ftanzas 
of  old  ballads,  and  often  very  obfcurely  j  for,  fo  well  are  they  adapted 
to  the  occafion,  that  theyfeem  of  a  piece  with  the  reft.  In  Shakfpeare's 
time,  the  kingdom  was  over-run  with  thefe  doggrel  compofitions, 

Warburton. 

I  have  fome  doubts  concerning  this  interpretation.  A  fancy  appears 
to  have  been  fome  ornament  worn  formerly  in  the  hat.  So  Peacham, 
in  his  Worth  of  a  Penny,  defcribing  *•  an  indigent  and  difcontented 
foldat,"  fays,  **  he  walks  with  his  arms  folded,  his  belt  without  afword 
or  rapier,  that  perhaps  being  fomewhere  in  trouble}  a  hat  without 
a  band,  hanging  over  his  eyes ;  only  it  wears  a  weather-beaten  farcy 
for  fa Ih ion -fake."  Malons. 


apparel ; 
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apparel ;  and  not  like  a  chriftian  foot-boy,  or  a  gentk- 

man's  lacquey.  ^        i  .  r 

Tra.  'Tis  Tome  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  falhion « 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparell'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howfoe'er  he  comes. 

Bicn.  Why,  fir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didil  thou  not  fay,  he  comes  ? 

Bion.  Who  ?  that  Petruchio  came  ? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  fir ;  I  fay,  his  horfe  comes  with  him  on  his 
"back. 

Bap.  Why,  that^s  all  one. 
Biov..  Nay,  by  faint  J  amy,  I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horfe  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not  many. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 
Ptt.  Come,  where  be  thefe  gallants  ?  who  is  at  home  ? 
Bap,  You  are  welcome,  fir. 
Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 
Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

T ra.  Not  fo  well  apparell'd  \ 
As  I  wifli  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better,  I  fhould  ru{h  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? — 
How  does  my  father  ? — Gentles,  methinks  you  frown  : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company  ; 
As  if  they  faw  fome  wond'rous  monument. 
Some  comet,  or  unufual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.  Why,  fir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding-day  : 
Firft  were  we  fad,  fearing  you  would  not  come  ; 
Now  fadder,  that  you  come  fo  unprovided. 
Fye  !  doff  this  habit,  fhame  to  your  cfiate. 
An  eye-fore  to  our  folemn  feflival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occafion  of  import 
Hath  all  fo  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife. 
And  fent  you  hither  fo  unlike  yourfelf  ? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harih  to  hear ; 
SufHceth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word,  ' 


Though 
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Though  in  fome  part  enforced  to  digrefs  ^ ; 

Which,  at  more  leifure,  I  will  To  excufe 

As  you  fhall  well  be  fatisfied  withal. 

But,  where  is  Kate  ?  I  ftay  too  long  from  her  ; 

The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

^ ra.  See  not  your  bride  in  thefe  unreverent  robes ; 
Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  cloaths  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me  ;  thus  I'll  vifit  her. 

Bap,  But  thus,  I  trufi,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Fet,  Good  footh,  even  thus ;  therefore  have  done  witji 
words ; 

To  me  fhe's  marry'd,  not  unto  my  cloaths : 
Could  I  repair  what  Ihe  will  wear  in  me. 
As  I  can  change  thefe  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myfelf. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  fhould  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  feal  the  title  with  2  lovely  kifs  ? 

{Exeunt  Pet.  Gru.  and  Biow, 

T ra.  He  hath  fome  meaning  in  his  mad  attire : 
We  will  perfuade  him,  be  it  poffible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  ni  after  him,  and  fee  the  event  of  this.  [£.v/>. 

Tra.  But,  fir,  to  her  love  ^  Goncerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking  :  Which  to  bring  to  pafs. 
As  I  before  imparted  "  to  your  worlhip, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — ^whate'er  he  be. 
It  Ikills  not  much ;  we'll  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 

5  ~     digrefs ;]  to  deviate  from  any  promlfe.  Johnson. 

^  Butf  firy  to  her  /o'uf— ]  The  words  to  her,  which  are  wanting  la 
the  old  copy,  have  been  inlertcd  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitr. 
The  nominative  cafe  to  the  verb  a^ncerneth  is  here  underftood.  A  fimi- 
lar  licence  may  be  found  in -^5 ^otf //-^e  if,  p.  232,  1.2.  Malonk. 

We  muft  fuppofc,  that  Lucentio  had  before  infornied  Tranio  in  pri- 
vate of  his  having  obtained  Bianca's  love  j  and  Tranio  here  refumes  th« 
converfation,  by  obferving,  that  to  her  /ove  It  concerns  them  to  add  her 
father  s  confent  j  and  then  goes  on  to  propofe  a  fcheme  for  obtaining  th« 
iatter.  Tyrwhitt. 

7  Ail  before  imparted'^']  J,  which  was  Inadvertently  omitted  In  the 
old  copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio ;  but  with  his  ufual 
iaaccuracy  was  infertedin  the  wrong  place.  Malonk. 

4  And 
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And  he  fhall  be  Vincentio  of  Pifa  ; 
And  make  affurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  fums  than  I  have  promifed. 
So  fhall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  fvveet  Bianca  with  confent. 

Luc,  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  fchool-maftei' 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  fteps  fo  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  fteal  our  marriage  ; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  fay — no, 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  defpight  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into. 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  bulinefs : 
We'll  over-reach  the  grey-beard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola  ; 
The  quaint  mulician,  amorous  Licio  ; 
All  for  my  mafter's  fake,  Lucentio. — 

Re-enter  Gremio. 
Signior  Gremio  !  came  you  from  the  church  ? 

Gre,  As  williagly  as  e'er  I  came  from  fchool  ^. 

Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming  home  ? 

Gre.  A  bridegroom,  fay  you  ?  'tis  a  groom,  indeed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  fhall  find. 

Tra.  Curiter  than  fhe  ?  why,  'tis  impoffible. 

Gre.  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.  Why,  fhe's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 

Gre.  Tut !  fhe's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you,  fir  Lucentio  ;  When  the  priell 
Should  afk — if  Catharine  fhould  be  his  wife. 
Ay,  by  gogs-^ucouns,  quoth  he  ;  and  fwore  fo  loud. 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priell  let  fall  the  book  : 
■And,  as  he  lloop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  fuch  a  cufF, 
That  down  fell  prielt  and  book,  and  book  and  priefl ; 
No~M  take  them  up,  quoth  he,  if  any  lift, 

Tra.  What  faid  the  wench,  when  he  rofe  again  ? 

Qre.  Trembled  and  fliook  ;  for  why,  he  flamp^d,  and 
fwore, 

8  Ai  loillingly  &c.]  This  is  a  proverbial  faying.  S.e  Ray's  Cc/- 
leclion,  Steevens* 

As 
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As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine  : 

A  health,  quoth  he ;  as  if  he  had  been  aboard, 
Caro.ufmg  to  his  mates  after  a  ftorm  : 
QuafF'd  off  the  mufcadeP,  and  threw  the  fops 
All  in  the  fexton's  face  ;  having  no  other  reafon,— 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 
And  feem'd  to  afk  him  fops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck  ; 
And  kifsM  her  lips  with  fuch  a  clamorous  fmack. 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echok 

9  Sluaff'doff  the  mufcadel,'^  It  appears  from  this  paflage,  and  the 
following  one  in  the  Hifiorj  of  the  tivo  Maids  of  Moreclacke,  a  comedy 
by  Robert  Armin,  1609,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  to  drink  wine  immedi- 
ately after  the  marriage  ceremony.  Armin's  play  begins  thus  : 
Enter  a  Maid  jinivlng  fionven,  and  a  jewing-man  perfuming  the  door* 
*'  Maid.  Strew,  ftrew. 

Man,  The  mufcadine  ftays  for  the  bride  at  church. 
The  prieftand  Hymen's  ceremonies  'terid 
To  make  them  man  and  wife." 

There  was  likewife  a  flower  [aSc/>i  in  Wine'\  that  borrowed  its  name 
from  this  ceremony.    St e evens. 

The  fafliion  of  introducing  a  bowl  of  wine  into  the  church  at  a  wed- 
ding, to  be  drank  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  perfons  prefent,  was 
very  anciently  a  conftant  ceremony ;  and,  as  appears  from  this  paflage, 
not  abolifhed  in  our  author's  age.  We  find  it  pradlifed  at  the  magnifi- 
cent marriage  of  queen  Mary  and  Philip,  in  Winchefler  cathedral, 
1554.  The  trumpets  founded,  and  they  both  returned  to  their  tra- 
verfes  in  the  quire,  and  there  remayned  untill  mafl'e  was  done  :  at 
which  tyme,  ivyne  and  fopes  were  hallowed  and  delyvered  to  them  both.*"* 
Collect.  Append.  Vol.  IV.  p.  400,  edit.  1770.    T.  WarTon. 

This  cuftom  is  of  very  high  antiquity  j  for  it  fubfifted  among  our 
Gothick  anccftors.  — "  Ingrcjfus  domum  convi'vahm  Jponjus  cum  pro- 
nubo  ftiCj  fumpto  poculo,  quod  maritale  'vacant,  acpaucis  apronubo  de  mu- 
tato  aiita  genere  prefatisy  f.gr.um  corjiantia,  virtutis,  defenfionis  et 
tutelar  propinat  Jpovja,  & Jimul  morgennaticam  [dotalitium  ob  'virginita- 
iem'^  pr  omit  tit  y  quod  ipfu  grato  animo  recclenzy  fari  rationed?  mcdoypau-' 
lo pr,Ji  mutate  in  uxcriujn  hahitum  operculo  capitis,  ingrejfa,  poculum,  uti 
nojirates  'vacant,  uxorium  leviter  delibans,  amorem,  fidem,  diligentiam, 
jubje&ionem  promittitk'"  Stiernhook  de  Jurt  Sueonum  &  Cothorum 
•vetujiof  p.  163,  quarto,  1672.  Malone, 
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I,  feeing  this  *,  came  thence  for  very  fhame  ; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming ; 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before  : 
Hark,  hark  I  I  hear  the  minftrels  play.  [Mu/tcJ^, 
Enter  Petruchio,   Catharina,   Bianca,  Bap- 
tist a,  HoRTENSio,  Grumio,  a^id  Train. 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains : 
I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepar'd  great  ftore  of  wedding  cheer  ; 
But  fo  it  is,  my  hafte  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap,  Is't  pofTible,  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pet.  I  mull  away  to-day,  before  night  come  : — 
Make  it  no  wonder  ;  if  you  knew  my  bufmefs. 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  ftay. 
And,  honeft  company,  1  thank  yoii  all. 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myfelf 
To  this  moft  patient,  fweet,  and  virtuous  wife  : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me  ; 
For  I  muft  hence,  and  farewel  to  you  all. 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  ftay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Cath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  concent. 

Cath.  Are  you  content  to  ftay  ? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  ftiall  entreat  me  ftay ; 
But  yet  not  ftay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Cath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  ftay. 

Pet.  Grumio  my  horfe. 

Gru.  Ay,  fir,  they  be  ready  ;  the  oats  have  eaten  the 
horfes 

Cat/;. 

'  I,  feetr.g  thlsy — ]  The  old  copy  has — And  I  feeing—  And  was 
probably  caught  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  The  emendation 
is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's.  Maione. 

^  —  the  oats  have  eaten  the  htrfe:.^  There  is  ftill  a  ludicrous  expref- 
fion,  when  horfes  have  ftaid  fo  long  in  a  place  as  to  have  eaten  more  than 

they 
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Cath,  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canft,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  ^  I  pleafe  myfelf. 
The  door  is  open,  fir,  there  lies  your  way. 
You  may  be  jogging,  whiles  your  boots  are  green  ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone,  till  I  pleafe  myfelf : — 
'Tis  like,  you'll  prove  a  jolly  furly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  firft  fo  roundly. 

Pet.  O,  Kate,  content  thee  ;  pr'ythee,  be  not  angry. 

Cath.  I  will  be  angry  ;  What  haft  thou  to  do  ? — 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  fhall  ftay  my  leifure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  lir  :  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Cath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner  : — 
I  fee,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  Ihe  had  not  a  fpirit  to  refift. 

Pet.  They  lhall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  command  :— 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 
Go  to  the  feaft,  revel  and  domineer, 
Caroufe  full  meafure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry,—- or  go  hang  yourfelves  ; 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  iTie  muft  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  ftamp,  nor  ftare,  nor  fret  ; 
I  will  be  mailer  of  what  is  mine  own  : 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels  ;  Ihe  is  my  houfe. 
My  houfhold-ftufF,  my  field,  my  barn. 
My  horfe,  my  ox,  my  afs,  my  any  thing ; 
And  here  Ihe  ftands,  touch  her  whoever  dare  ; 

they  are  worth, — viz.  that  their  heads  are  too  big  for  the  fiahle  door.  I 
fuppofe  Grumio  has  fome  fuch  meaning,  though  it  is  more  openly  ex- 
prefs'd,  as  follows,  in  the  original  play  : 

**  Feran.  Tut,  Kate,  I  tel  thee  we  muft  needes  go  home  : 
**  Vilaine,  haft  thou  faddled  my  horfe  ? 
San.  Which  horfe  ?  your  curtail  ? 
Feran.  Souns,  you  flave,  ftand  you  prating  here? 
**  Saddle  the  bay  gelding  for  your  miftris. 
Kate.  Not  for  me,  for  I  will  not  go. 
**  San.  The  ojiler  uulll  not  let  me  have  him  :  you  owe  ten  pence  fsr 
h\%  meatey  and  6  pence  for  Jiuffing  my  mijiris  faddle. 
"  Feran.  Here,  villaine  ;  goe  pay  him  ftrait."  Steevkns. 
3  —  nor  f;//— ]  Old  Copy— wof  till.    Corre<Sted  by  Mr.  Rows. 

Malone. 
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I'll  bring  mine  adilion  on  the  proudeft  he 

That  flops  my  way  in  Padua. — Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're  befet  with  thieves; 

Refcue  thy  miilrels,  if  thou  be  a  man  : — 

Fear  not,  fweet  wench,  they  fhall  not  touch  thee,  Kate  ; 

I'll  buckler  thee  againft  a  million. 

[Exeunt  Pet.  Cath.  and  Gru. 

Baj).  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  ftiould  die  with  laugh- 
ing. 

Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like  ! 

Luc.  Miftrefs,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  filler? 

BiaK.  That,  being  mad  herfelf,  (lie's  madly  mated. 

Gre,  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 

JSap.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and  bride- 
groom wants 
For  to  fupply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feaft  ; — 
Lucentio,  you  fhall  fupply  the  bridegioom's  place  ; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  filler's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  fweet  Bianca  pra6life  how  to  bride  it  ? 

£a/).  She  fhall,  Lucentio. — Come,  gentlemen,  leCs  go. 

[Exeunt. 

A  C  T    IV.    S  C  E  N  E  I. 

j4  Hall  in  Petruchio's  Country  Houfe. 
Enter  Grumio. 
Gru.  Fye,  fye,  on  all  tired  jades !  on  all  mad  mailers ! 
and  all  foul  ways  !  Was  ever  man  fo  beaten  t  was  ever 
man  fo  ray'd  ^  ?  was  ever  man  fo  weary  ?  I  am  fent  be- 
fore to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm 

4  —  /o  ray'd  ?]  i.  e.  bewrayed,  made  dirty.  So  Spenfer,  B.  II.  c.  8. 
ft.  32  :  «  Ruffled  and  foully  ra^yV  with  filthy  foil."  Tollet. 

So,  in  Summer  s  Laft  Will  and  Tejiament,  1600:  "  Let  there  be  a 
few  rufties  laid  in  the  place  where  Backwinter  lhall  tumble,  for  fear 
o{  rayinghsi  clothes."  Stiivxns. 

them. 
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them.  Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot,  and  foon  hot  ^,  my 
very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the 
roof"  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I  ihould 
come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me  iT-But,  I,  with  blowing  the 
fire,  fhall  warm  myfelf ;  for,  confidering  the  weather,  a 
taller  man  than  1  will  take  cold.  Holla,  hoa  !  Curtis  ! 
Enfer  Curtis. 

Curt,  Who  is  that,  calls  fo  coldly  ? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice  :  If  thou  doubt  it,  thou  may'ft  Aide 
from  my  flioulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater  a  run  but 
my  head  and  my  neck.    A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  my  mafter  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  ? 

Gru.  Oh,  ay,  Curtis,  ay  :  and  therefore  fire,  fire  ;  caft 
on  no  water  ^. 

Curt.  Is  fliefo  hot  a  Ihrew  as  {he's  reported  ? 

Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  froft  :  but,  thou 
know'ft,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beaft  ;  for  it 
hath  tam'd  my  old  mafter,  and  my  new  miftrefs,  and  my* 
felf,  fellow  Curtis  ^. 

Curt. 

5       a  little  prAi  and  foon  hot, ^  This  Is  a  proverbial  expreflion. 

StEE  VENS. 

^  —  fre,  fire ;  cafi  on  no  'water. There  is  an  old  popular  catch  of 
three  parts,  in  thefe  words  : 

Scotland  burncth,  Scotland  burneth. 

*'  Fire,  fire  j  Fire,  fire  j 

*<  Caft  on  fome  more  water."  Blackstone. 

7  '—^nu'inter  tames  man,  &c.]  "  Winter,^''  fays  Grumio,  tames  man^ 
'Woman,  and  beafl :  tor  it  has  tamed  my  old  mafter,  my  newmiftrefs,  and 
myfelf,  fellow  Curtis. — Away,  you  three-inch'd  fool,"  replies  Curtis,  / 
am  no  heafi-"  Way,  afks  Dr.  Warburton,  had  Grumio  call'd  him  one  ? 
He  alters  therefore  myfelf  to  thyfelf,  and  all  the  editors  follow  him.  But 
there  is  no  neceflity  j  if  Grumio  calls  himfelf  a  beafl,  and  Curtis,  fel- 
hiu,  furely  he  calls  Curtis  a  beafl  likewifs.  Malvolio  takes  this  fenfe 
of  the  word:  "  let  this  felloiv  be  look'd  to\^Felloiv  !  not  Malvolio, 
after  my  degiee,  hut  felloiv  .'"  In  Ben  Jonfon's  Cafe  is  Altered,  "  What 
fays  my  feUonv  Onion  quoth  Cbrifiopbero. — "  All  of  a  houfe,"  replies 
Onion,     but  not  felloiv s.'"'' 

In  the  old  play,  call'd  The  Return  from  Parnafjus,  we  have  a  curious 
paflage,  which  (hews  theop-nion  of  contemporaries  concerning  the  learn- 
ing of  Shakfpeare  j  this  ufe  of  the  word  felloiv  brings  it  to  my  remcm- 
*Jrance.  Burbage  and  Kempe  are  introduced  to  teach  the  univerfity- 
men  the  art  of  acting,  and  are  reprefented  (particularly  Kempe,  as 
X  3  leaden 
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Curt.  Av/ay,  you  three-inch  fool^  1  I  am  no  beaft. 

Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches  r  why,  thy  horn  is  a  foot^; 
and  To  long  am  I,  at  the  Icalh  But  wilt  thou  make  a 
fire,  or  fhall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our  miftrefs,  whofe 
hand  (llie  being  now  at  hand)  thcu  lhalt  foon  feel,  to  thy 
cold  comfort,  for  being  flow  in  thy  hot  office. 

Ci/rt.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me.  How  goes  the 
world  ? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but  thine; 
and,  therefore,  fire  :  Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty ; 
for  my  mafter  and  miftrefs  are  almoil  frozen  to  death. 

Curt,  There's  fire  ready  ;  And  therefore,  good  Gru- 
mio, the  news  ? 

Gru.  Why,  Jack  boy  !  ho  boy '  /  and  as  much  news  as 
thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  fo  full  of  conycatching  : — 
Gru.  Why  therefore,  fire ;  for  I  have  caught  extreme 
cold.  Where's  the  cook  ?  is  fupper  ready,  the  houfe 
trimm'd,  rufhes  ftrew'd,  cobwebs  fwept ;  the  ferving-men 
in  their  new  fuftian,  their  white  ftockings  5,  and  every 
officer  his  wedding-garment  on  ?  Be  the  jacks  fair  with- 

leaden  fpoutsj — very  illiterate.  "  Few  of  the  unlverfit)',  fays  Kempe, 
pen  plays  well ;  they  fmell  too  much  of  that  writer,  0-vidf  and  that  wri- 
ter Metamorphojis : — why,  here's  our  Felloe  Shakfpeare  puts  them  all 
down."  Farmer. 

The  fentence  delivered  by  Grumio  Is  proverbial : 

<«  Wedding,  and  ill- wintering,  tame  both  man  and  beafl." 

See  Ray's  CoUeBlon,    St e evens, 

'  Aivay^you  three-inch  focl.'l  This  contemptuous  exprelTion  alludes 
to  Grumio's  diminutive  fize.  He  has  already  mentioned  it  himfelf : — 
<'  Now,  were  not  I  a  Uttle pet — "  His  anfwer  likewife,  "  — «  and  fo  long 
am  I  at  the  leaft,"— fliews  that  this  is  the  meaning,  and  that  Dr.  War- 
burton  was  miftaken  in  fuppofing  that  thefe  words  allude  to  the  thicknejs 
of  Grumio's yXtt/.'.  Malone. 

9  Why  J  thy  horn  is  afoot  3]  The  meaning  is,  that  he  had  made  Curtis 
a  cuckold.  Warburtok. 

I  Jack  boy  !  bo  boy  !']  is  the  beginning  of  an  old  round  in  three 
partSk    Sir  John  Hawkin s. 

i  — as  thou  wilt.]  Old  Copy — ivilt  tbou»  Correded  by  th©  editor 
of  the fecond  folio.  Malone. 

3  —  their  lobite  Jicckin.  Si — ]  The  old  copy  reads- — tbe  white—. 
Corredcd  by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio.  Malone. 

in. 
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in,  the  jills  fair  without  S  the  carpets  laid  5,  and  every 
thing  in  order  ? 

Curt.  All  ready  ;  And  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news  ^  ? 

Gru.  Firft,  know,  my  horfe  is  tired  ;  my  mafter  and 
miftrefs  fallen  out. 

Curt,  How  ? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  faddles  into  the  dirt ;  And  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumio. 
Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 
Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  [ftriking  him> 

Curt.  This  is  "7  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  call'd,  a  fenfible  tale  :  and  this 
cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  befeech  lift'ning. 
Now  I  begin  :  Imprimis,  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my 
mafter  riding  behind  my  miftrefs : — 

Curt.  Both  of  one  horfe  ? 

Gru.  What's  that  to  thee  ? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horfe. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale  : — But  hadft  thou  not  crofs'd 
me,  thou  ftiould'ft  have  heard  how  her  horfe  fell,  and  (he 
under  her  horfe  ;  thou  fhould'ft  have  heard,  in  how  miry 
a  place  :  how  ftie  was  bemoil'd  ^  ;  how  he  left  her  with 
the  horle  upon  her ;  how  he  beat  me  becaufe  her  horfe 

4-  Be  the  Jacks  fair  Tvitbin,  the  Jills  fair  without .?]  i.  e.  Are  the 
drinking  veflels  clean,  and  the  maid  lervants  drefs'd  ?    Warbur  ton. 

I  believe  the  poet  meant  to  play  upon  the  words  Jack  and  ^i//,  which 
fignify  tiuo  drinking  meajuresf  as  well  as  men  and  maid  fervarts.  The 
diftindlion  made  in  the  queftions  concernifig  them,  was  owing  to  this. 
The  Jacks  being  of  leather,  could  not  be  made  to  appear  beautiful  on 
the  outfide,  but  were  very  apt  to  contraft  foulnefs  within  j  whereas,  the 
Jii/Sf  being  of  metal,  were  expedled  to  be  kept  bright  externally,  and 
were  not  liable  to  dirt  on  the  infide  like  the  leather.  Steevens. 

5  —  the  carpets  laid,']  In  our  author's  time  it  was  cuftomary  to  cover 
tables  with  carpets.  Floors,  as  appears  from  the  prefent  paflage  and 
©thers,  were  ftrewed  with  ruflies.  Malone. 

^  I  fray  thee,  news  ?j  I  believe  the  author  wrote-— I  pray,  thy  news. 

Maeone. 

1  Ti&iV  is— ]  Old  Copy— This  'm— .    Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 

*  mm,  Iftmcirdj]  i,  e.  be-draggled,  bemired.  Steevens, 

X  4  ftumbled; 
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Humbled  ;  how  flie  waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him 
off  me  ;  how  he  i'wore  ;  how  Ihe  pray'd — that  never 
pray'd  before^  ;  how  I  cry'd ;  how  the  horfes  ran  away  ; 
Jiow  her  bridle  was  burft  ^  ;  how  I  loft  my  crupper  ; 
— with  many  things  of  worthy  memory  ;  which  now 
ihall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced  to 
thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  fhrew  than  fhe. 

Gru.  Ay;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudeft  of  you  all 
lhall  find,  when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk  I  of  this? 
— call  forth  Nathaniel,  Jofeph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Wal- 
ter, Sugarfop,  and  the  reft :  let  their  heads  be  fleekly 
comb'd,  their  blue  coats  brufti'd  and  their  garters  of  an 
indifferent  knit  ^  :  let  them  curt'fy  with  their  left  legs  ; 
and  not  prefume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  mafter's  horfe-tail, 
till  they  kifs  their  hands.    Are  they  all  ready  ? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

9  —  botv  be  fxvore ; 

hoiv pe prayed — that  mverfrayi  before  ^]  Thefe  lines,  with  little 
variation,  are  found  in  the  old  copy  of  K.  Leir,  publifhed  before  that  of 
Shakfpeare.  Steevens. 

1       her  bridle  luas  huxAil  See  p.  244,  n.  6.  Malone. 

i  —  their  blue  coats  ^r«yfcV,]  The  drefs  of  fervants  at  the  time.  So, 
in  Decker's  Belmans  Night  fValkes,  fig.  E.  3  :  "  —  the  other  a£t  their 
parts  in  blue  ccatcs^  as  they  were  ferruir.g  men^."  Reed. 

3  —  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit  .•]  What  is  the  fenfe  of  this  I  know 
not,  unlefs  it  means,  that  their  ^ar/^rs  fhould  hzfello'ius  j  indifferent  fOX 
not  different y  one  from  the  other.  Johnson. 

This  is  rightly  explained.    So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  As  the  indifferent  cWMttn  of  the  earth.""  Steevens, 

Perhaps  by  "  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit"  the  author  meant  parti- 
eckured  garters  j  garters  of  a  dijjerent  knit.  In  Shakfpeare's  time  j«- 
/^l^fr^-wf  was  fometimes  ufcd  for  different.  Thus  Speed  [HiJi.cfGr, 
Br'it.  p.  770,)  defcribing  the  French  and  Englifh  armies  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  fays,  — the  face  of  thel'e  hoaits  were  diverfe  and  i«- 
diffcrent.'''' 

That  garters  of  a  different  knit  were  formerly  worn,  appears  from 
TEXNOTAMIA,  cr  the  Marriages  of  the  ArtSy  by  Barton  Holyday, 
1630,  where  the  following  ftage  dircdion  cccurr.  **  Phantaftes  in  a 
branched  velvet  jerkin, — ^red  filk  ftockings,  and  particoloured  garters.^* 

Maloni. 
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Curt,  Do  you  hear,  ho  ?  you  muft  meet  my  mailer,  to 
countenance  my  miftrefs. 

Gru,  Why,  ftie  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 
Curt.  Who  knows  not  that  r 

Gru.  Thou,  it  feems  j  that  call'll  for  company  to  coun- 
tenance her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  fhe  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  feu eral  Sernjants. 
Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 
Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  ! 
Jof.  What,  Grumio  ! 
Nich.  Fellow  Grumio  ! 
Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you  ; — how  now,  you  ; — what,  you  ; — 
fellow,  you ; — and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  my 
fpruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat  ? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready    :  How  near  is  our  mafter  ? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this ;  and  therefore  be 
not, — Cock's  palfion,  filence  ! — I  hear  my  mafter. 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Catharina^. 

Pet.  Where  be  thefe  knaves  ?  What,  no  man  at  door*. 
To  hold  my  fiirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horfe  ! 
WKere  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ? — 

All  Ser'v.  Here,  here,  iir  ;  here,  fir. 

Pet.  Here,  fir  !  here,  fir  I  here,  fir  !  here,  fir ! — 
You  logger-headed  and  anpolifh'd  grooms  ! 
What,  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  ? — 
Where  is  the  foolilh  knave  I  lent  before  ? 

Gru.  Here,  fir  ;  as  foolifh  as  I  was  before, 

4  All  things  is  ready  ;]  Though  in  general  it  is  proper  to  correft  the 
falfe  concordi  that  are  found  in  almoft  every  page  of  the  old  copy,  here 
it  would  be  improper  5  becaufe  the  language  fuits  the  charafter. 

Maloke. 

5  Enter  Petruchio  and  Catbarina.'\  The  old  Taming  of  a  Sbrenv,  al- 
ready mentioned,  furniihed  our  author  with  materials  fo?  this  fcene. 

Malone. 

*  —  flf  door,]  Door  is  here,  and  in  other  places,  ufed  as  a  diflylla- 
ble.  Malons. 

Fet. 
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Pet.   You  peafant  fwain  !   you  whorefon  raalt-horfe 

drudge  ! 

Did  not  I  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park. 

And  bring  along  thefe  rafcal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  fir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  the  heel  ; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  Iheathing  : 
There  were  none  fine,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory  ; 
The  reft  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly  ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rafcals,  go,  and  fetch  my  fupper  in. — 

[Exeunt  fome  of  the  Servants. 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led — ^ 
Where  are  thofe — Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome.^ 
Soud,  foud,  foud,  foud  ^  ! 

Re-enter  Scrvantr^  njjith  fupper, 
\Vhy  when,  I  fay  ? — Nay,  good  fvveet  Kate,  be  merry. 
Oft"  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains ;  When  ? 

//  njoas  the  friar  of  orders  grey  ^ y  \fiVi^s, 
As  he  forth  ^walked  on  his  ivay  : — 

*  —  no  link  to  colour  Peter  i  hat)"]  A  link  is  a  torch  of  pitch,  Greene, 
in  his  Mibil  Mumchancey  fays—"  This  cozenage  is  ufed  likewife  ia 
felling  old  hats  found  upon  dunghills,  inftcad  of  newe,  blackt  over  with 
the  JrKoake  cf  an  ola  li'ike.''''  Steevens. 

'  Where  is  t;  life  that  late  I  led — ]  A  fcrap  of  fome  old  ballad. 
Anc;e.it  Piitol  elfewhere  quotes  the  fame  line.  In  an  old  black  letter 
book,  A  gc'g'ioui  Gallery  of  gMl'afit  inuentions  is  a  (ong  To  tbe 

tune  of  "  Where  is  the  life  that  late  1  led."  Anonymous. 

*  Scvdy  Jjud,  &r.]  This,  I  believe,  is  a  word  coined  by  our  poet, 
to  exprefs  the  nrife  made  by  a  perfcn  heated  and  fatigued.    Ma  lone. 

^  It  Kva:  cie  friar  of  orders  g'ey,]  Uifperfed  through  Shakfpeare's 
plays  are  many  little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the  entire  copies  of 
which  cannct  now  be  recovered.  Many  of  :hefe  being  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  fimpliciry,  Dr.  Percy  has  feleiled  fome  of  them,  and 
connefted  them  togetner  with  a  few  fupplemental  ftanzas  j  a  work, 
vhich  at  once  fhews  his  own  poetical  abilities,  as  well  as  his  refpeft  to 
the  truly  venerable  remains  of  our  moii  ancient  bards.  Stxevens. 
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Out,  out,  you  rogue  * !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry  : 
Take  that,  and  mend  jthe  plucking  off  the  other. — 

\_ftrikes  him* 

Be  merry,  Kate  : — Some  water,  here  ;  what  ho  ! — 
Where's  my  fpaniel  Troilus  ? — Sirrah,  get  you  hence. 
And  bid  my  coufm  Ferdinand  come  hither^  : —  {Exit  Ser. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  muft  kifs,  and  be  acquainted  with. — 
Where  are  my  flippers  ? — Shall  I  have  fome  water  ? 

bafon  is  prefented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  andwafh^,  and  welcome  heartily: — 

[Se?'-z>a/it  lets  the  e-uoer  fall. 
You,  whorefon  villain  !  will  you  let  it  fall  ?  [Jirikes  him* 

Cath,  Patience,  I  pray  you  ;  'twas  a  fault  unwilling. 

Pet,  A  whorefon,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd  knave  ! 
Come,  Kate,  fit  down  ;  I  know,  you  have  a  ftomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  fweet  Kate  ;  or  elfe  fliall  I 
What's  this  ?  mutton  ? 

1.  Ser.  Ay. 

Pet,  Who  brought  it  ? 
I.  Ser.  I. 

I  Out,  out,  you  rogue  /]  The  fecond  word  was  inferted  by  Mr.  Pope, 
to  complete  the  metre.  When  a  word  occurs  twice  in  the  fame  line, 
the  compofitor  very  frequently  omits  one  of  them.  Malone. 

*  ^nd  hid  my  coujin  Ferdinand  come  bither  j'^  This  coulin  Ferdinand^ 
who  does  not  make  his  perfonal  appearance  on  the  fcene,  is  mentioned, 
I  fuppofe,  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  give  Catharine  a  hint,  that  he 
could  keep  even  his  own  relations  in  order,  and  make  them  obedient  as 
his  fpaniel  Troilus.  Steevens. 

3  Come,  Kate,  and  wafh,]  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  it  was 
the  cuftom  in  our  author's  time,  (and  long  before,)  to  waih  the  hands 
immediately  before  dinner  and  fupper,  as  well  as  afterwards.  So,  in 
Ives's  SeleSi  Papers,  p.  139  :  "  And  after  that  the  Queen  [Elizabeth, 
the  wife  of  K.  Henry  VII.]  was  retourned  and  nuajhed,  the  Archbiiliop 
faid  grace."  Again,  in  Florio's  Stcond  Frutes,  1591  :  C.  The  meate 
is  coming,  let  us  fit  downe.  S.  I  would  wafli  firft — .  What  ho,  bring 
us  fome  water  to  wafli  our  hands.— Give  me  a  faire,  cleane  and  white 
towel."  From  the  fame  dialogue  it  appears  that  it  was  cuftomary  to 
waHi  after  meals  likewife,  and  that  fetting  the  water  on  the  table  was 
then  (as  at  prefent)  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  "  Bring  fome 
water  (fays  one  of  the  company,  when  dinner  is  ended,)  to  walh  our 
hands,  and  fet  the  bacin  upon  the  board,  afttr  the  Englijh  fajblon,  that 
allmaywa(h."  Malonz. 

4  Pet^ 
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Vet.  'Tis  burnt ;  and  fo  is  all  the  meat  : 
What  dogs  are  thefe  ? — Where  is  the  rafcal  cook  ? 
How  durll  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  drelTer, 
And  ferve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

\_Thronjos  the  meaty  l^c.  about  the  ftage. 
You  heedlefs  jolt-heads,  and  unmanner'd  flaves  ! 
What,  do  you  grumble  r  I'll  be  with  you  ftraight. 

Cath.  I  pray  you,  hulband,  be  not  fo  difquiet ; 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  fo  contented. 

Fet.  I  tell  thee  Kate,  'twas  burnt,  and  dry'd  away  ; 
And  I  exprefsly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  faft, — 
Since,  of  ourfelves,  ourfelves  are  cholerick, — • 
Than  feed  it  with  fuch  over-roafted  flelh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  fhall  be  mended. 
And,  for  this  night,  we'll  faft  for  company  :  — 
Come,  1  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

]^Excunt  Pet.  Cath.  and  Curtis. 

Nath,  [ad-vancing.l  Peter,  didft  ever  fee  the  like  ? 

Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Curtis, 

Gru.  Where  is  he  ? 

Curt.  In  her  chamber. 
Making  a  fermon  of  continency  to  her  : 
And  rails,  and  fwears,  and  rates  ;  that  (he,  poor  foul. 
Knows  not  which  vv'ay  to  ftand,  to  look,  to  fpeak  ; 
And  Jits  as  one  new-rifen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away  !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  \_Exeufii, 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 
Pei.  Thus  have  I  politickly  begun  my  reign. 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  fuccefsfully  : 
My  faulcon  now  is  (harp,  and  palfing  empty  ; 
^nd,  tiU  Ihe  ftoop,  fhe  muft  not  be  fuU-gorg'd  *, 

For 

4-  —  full-gr.ygdi  &c.]  A  hawk  too  much  fed  was  never  tradable. 

The 
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For  then  fhe  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard  5, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call  ; 
That  is, — to  watch  her  ^,  as  we  watch  thefe  kites. 
That  bate  *,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  lhall  eat ; 
Laft  night  ftie  flept  not,  nor  to-night  Ihe  (hall  not  ; 
As  with  the  meat,  fome  undeferved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed  ; 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolfler. 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  Iheets :— - 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend^. 
That  ail  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her  ; 
And,  in  conclufion,  fhe  ihall  watch  all  night : 
And,  if  Ihe  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail,  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  ftill  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindnefs ; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  head-ilrong  humour 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  fhrew. 
Now  let  him  fpeak ;  'tis  charity,  to  fhew.  [Exit, 

The  lure  was  only  a  thing  ftufPd  like  that  kind  of  bird  which  the 
hawk  was  defigned  to  purfue.  The  ufe  of  the  lure  was  to  tempt  him 
back  after  he  had  flown.  Steevens. 

S  —  t6  man  my  haggard,]  A  haggard  is  a  ivild  banvky  to  man  a 
hawk  is  to  r^/wf  her.  Johnson. 

^  That  is, — to  watch  To  keep  her  waking.  Malone. 

Thus  in  the  book  of  Haukyng,  &c.  b.  1.  commonly  called,  The  Bookof 
St.  Albans :  "  And  then  the  fame  night  after  the  teding,  ivake  her  all 
night,  and  on  the  morrowe  all  day."  Again,  In  the  Lady  Errant,  by 
Cartwright:  We'll  keep  you  as  they  do  hawks  ^  ivatcbingyon  until 
you  leave  your  wildnefs."  Steevens. 

*  That  bate,]  To  hate  is  to  flutter  as  a  hawk  does  when  It  fwoop3 
upon  its  prey.  Minflieu  fuppofes  it  to  be  derived  either  from  hatre,  Fr. 
to  beat,  or  from  s'abatre,  to  defcend.  Malone. 

7  amid  this  burly,  I  intend,]  Intend  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
our  author  for  pretend,  and  is,  I  believe,  fo  ufed  here.  So,  in  King 
R, chard  III: 

<*  Tremble  and  ftart  at  wagging  of  a  ftraw, 
/nrc«i/in^  deep  fufpicion."  Malone. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  II. 

Padua.    Before  Baptifla*s  Houfe. 
Enter  Trahio  and  Hortensio. 

7* ya.  Is't  poflible,  friend  Licio,  that  miftrefs  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  fir,  fhe  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hor,  Sir,  to  fatisfy  you  in  what  I  have  faid. 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

\They  Jiand  ajtde. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Now,  miftrefs,  profit  you  in  what  you  read? 
Bian.  What,  matter,  read  you  ?  firft,  refolve  me  that. 
Luc.  I  read  that  I  profefs,  the  art  to  love. 
Bian.  And  may  you  prove,  fir,  mafter  of  your  art ! 
Luc.  While  you,  fweet  dear,  prove  miftrefs  of  my  heart. 

[They  retire. 

Hor.  Quick  proceeders,  marry  ^  !  Now,  tell  me,  I  pray. 
You  that  durft  fwear  that  your  miftrefs  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  ^  in  the  world  fo  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  O  defpightful  love  !  unconftant  womankind  ! — 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Miftake  no  more  :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  mufician,  as  I  feem  to  be  ; 
But  one  that  fcorn  to  live  in  this  difguife. 
For  fuch  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  fuch  a  cuUion  : 
Know,  fir,  that  I  am  call'd — Hortenfio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortenfio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  afFeftion  to  Bianca  ; 
And  fince  mine  eyes  are  witnefs  of  her  lightnefs, 

8  Slukk  proceeders,  marry  /]  Perhaps  here  an  equivoque  was  intend- 
ed.   To /)ro«f^/ Mafter  of  Arts,  Sec.  is  the  academical  term.  Malone. 

9  Lo'v'd  none — ]  Old  Copy— .Lov'd  mc.  Mr.  Rowe  made  this  nc- 
•efTary  correction.  Mai.on£. 

I  will 
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I  will  with  you, — if  you  be  (o  contented, — 
Forfwear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever, 

Hor.  See,  how  they  kifs  and  court ! — Signior  Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow — 
Never  to  woo  her  more  ;  but  do  forfwear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath,— 
Ne'er  to  marry  with  her,  though  Ihe  would  Entreat : 
Fye  on  her  I  fee,  how  beaftly  ftie  doth  court  him. 

i/^or. 'Would,  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  forfworft  ! 
For  me, — that  I  may  furely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  marry'd  to  a  wealthy  widow. 
Ere  three  days  pafs ;  which  hath  as  long  lovM  me. 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  difdainful  haggard : 
And  fo  farewel,  fignior  Lucentio. — 
Kindnefs  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love  : — and  fo  I  take  my  leave. 
In  refolution  as  I  fwore  before. 

\^Exit  Ho  R . — L  u  c .  and  B i  a  n  .  ad-vance* 

Tra.  Miftrefs  Bianca,  blefs  you  with  fuch  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blefled  cafe  ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love  ; 
And  have  forfworn  you,  with  Hortenfio. 

Bian,  Tranio,  you  jeft  ;  But  have  you  both  forfworn  me  ? 
Miilrefs,  we  have. 

Luc,  Then  we  are  rid  of  Liclo. 

Tra,  rfaith,  he'll  have  a  lufty  widow  now. 
That  lhall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian.  God  give  him  joy  I 

Tra,  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her*. 

1      fiatterd  her  ivitbal.'\  The  old  copy  reads— withal.  The 
emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  third  foJio.  Maloni. 
2>  j4yf  and  he  II  tame  her^  &c.]  Thus  in  the  original  play  : 
**  — —  he  means  to  tame  his  wife  ere  long. 
Val.  Hee  faics  fo. 
<*  AureL  Faith  he's  gon  unto  the  taming-fchoole. 

"  Val.  The  taming. fchoole  !  why  is  there  fuch  a  place  ? 

Aurel,  I  :  and  Ftrando  is  the  maifter  of  the  fchoole."  Stketsns. 


Bian, 
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Bian.  He  fays  fo,  Tranio. 

T ra.  'Faith  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming  fqhool. 

Bian.  The  taming  fchool !  what,  is  there  fuch  a  place  r 

Tra.  Ay,  millrefs,  and  Petruchio  is  the  mafter ; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, — 
To  tame  a  fhrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue 

Enter  B  i  o  n  d  e  i,  l  O ,  running. 

Bion.  O  mafter,  mailer,  I  have  watch'd  fo  long 
That  I'm  dog-weary  ;  but  at  laft  I  fpied 
An  ancient  angel  ^  coming  down  the  hill. 
Will  ferve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion,  Mafter,  a  mercatante,  era  pedant^, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  furely  like  a  father^. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio? 

3  —  charm  her  clattering  tongue.'\  So,  in  K.  Henry        P.  Ill : 

Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  ti)^rAw  your  tongue."  Steevkns» 

4  jin  ancient  angel — ]  Angel  prin/itively  fignifies  a  mejfcnger,  but  per- 
haps this  fenfe  is  not  ftridlly  applicable  to  the  paflage  before  us.  Chap- 
man, in  his  tranflation  of  Homer,  always  calls  a  meflengcr  an  angel, 

Steevens. 

5  Majier,  a  mercatante^  or  a  pedantjl  The  old  editions  read  marcan^ 
tant.  The  Italian  word  mercatante  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  old  plays 
for  a  merchant,  and  therefore  I  have  made  no  fcruple  of  placing  it  here. 
The  modern  editors,  who  printed  the  word  as  they  found  it  fpelt  in  the 
folio  and  quarto,  were  obliged  to  fupply  a  fyllable  to  make  out  the  verfe, 
which  the  Italian  pronunciation  renders  unneceflary— A/)e^ffl/:f  was  the 
common  name  for  a  teacher  of  languages.  So,  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  by 
Ben  Jor.fon  :  "He  loves  to  have  a  fencer,  di  pedant  y  and  a  mufician, 
feen  in  his  lodgings,"    Steeve  ns. 

Mercatar.te.    So,  Spenfer,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Fairy  ^een  : 
<'  Sieves  dependant  Aibanese-wife.'* 
And  our  author  has  Verone-e  in  his  Othello,  Farmer. 

6  —furely ///Jc  a  father.']  I  know  not  what  he  is,  fays  the  fpeaker, 
however  this  is  certain,  he  has  the  gait  and  countenance  of  a  fatherly 
man.  Warrburton. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  Tezds-—furly,  which  Mr.  Theobald 
adopted,  and  has  quoted  the  following  lines,  addrefled  by  Tranio  to 
the,j)edant,  in  fupport  of  the  emendation  : 

'<  'Tis  well  J  and  hold  your  own  in  any  cafe, 

«  Yl'ilh  (uch  au^erity  SLi  longet'j  to  i  father,'"  MaLone. 

Tra, 
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Tra»  If  he  be  credulous,  and  truft  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  feem  Vincentio  ; 
-And  give  aflurance  to  Baptifta  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love  ^,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Exeunt  Luc.  a?id  BiA^i 

Enter  a  Pedant* 

Ped.  God  fave  you,  fir  I 

Tra.  And  you,  lir  !  you  are  welcome. 
Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthell  ? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  farthell  for  a  week  or  two : 
But  then  up  farther ;  and  as  far  as  Rome  ; 
And  fo  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

T ra.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Ped,  Of  Mantua. 

Tra,  Of  Mantua,  fir? — marry,  God  forbid  ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  carelefs  of  your  life  ? 

Ped.  My  life,  fir  !  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes  hard< 

Tra,  'Tis  death  for  any  One  in  Mantua  ^ 
To  come  to  Padua  ;  Know  you  not  the  caufe  ? 
Your  Ihips  are  ftaid  at  Venice  ;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him,) 
Hath  publifli'd  and  proclaimed  it  openly  : 
'Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you're  but  newly  come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  elfe  proclaim'd  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  lir,  it  is  worfe  for  me  than  fo ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  muft  here  deliver  them. 

Tra,  Well,  fir,  to  do  you  courtefy. 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advife  you  ; — > 
Firft,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pifa  ? 

Ped.  Ay,  lir,  in  Pifa  have  I  often  been  ; 
Pifa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra,  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio? 

7  Take  in  your  lovey^  The  old  copy  reads— Take  me*  Gorreflcd 
by  Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

^  '"T/s  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua  &c.]  So,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

'  if  any  Syracufan  born 

Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephefus,  he  di«s*  Stbbvens. 

Vol,  III.  ^Y  Ped, 
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Ped»  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him  3 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra,  He  is  my  father,  fir  ;  and,  footh  to  fay. 
In  countenance  fomewhat  doth  refemble  you. 

Bion.  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyfter,  and  all  one. 

Tra.  To  fave  yOur  life  in  this  extreinity. 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  fake  ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worft  of  all  your  fortunes. 
That  you  are  like  to  fir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  fhall  you  undertake. 
And  in  my  houfe  you  (hall  be  friendly  lodg'd • 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  Ihould  ; 
You  underftand  me,  ?ir ; — fo  (hall  you  ftay 
Till  you  have  done  your  bufmefs  in  the  city : 
If  this  be  courtefy,  fir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  O,  fir,  I  do  j  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good; 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  underftand  ; — 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day. 
To  pafs  aflurance  ^  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptifta's  daughter  here  : 
In  all  thefe  circumftances  I'll  inftru£l  you  : 
Go  with  me     to  cloath  you  as  becomes  you.  [Exeunt^ 

9  7*0 /itfyi  aflurance  Gff.]  To  ^stCs  a^urance  means  to  make  a  con- 
veyance or  deicd.  Deeds  are  by  law-writers  calkd,  "  The  common 
offurancei  of  the  realm,"  bccaufe  thereby  each  man's  property  is  ajfured 
to  him.  So,  in  a  fubfequcnt  fcene  of  this  aG,  **  they  are  bufied  about 
a  counterfeit  ^«r<2n<rtf."  Malo>e. 

I  Go  luitb  mcy  &c.]  There  is  an  old  comedy  called  Suppojesy  tranf- 
lated  from  Ariojic,  by  George  Gafcoigne,  Thence  Shakfpcare  borrow- 
ed this  part  of  the  plot,  (as  well  as  fome  of  the  phrafeology)  though 
Theobald  pronounces  it  his  own  invention.  There  likewlfe  he  found 
the  quaint  name  of  Petruchio.  My  young  mafter  and  his  man  excbango 
habits,  and  pcrfuadc  a  Scenafey  as  he  is  called,  to  perfonatc  the  father^ 
exactly  as  in  this  play,  by  the  pretended  danger  of  his  coming  from 
Sienna  to  Ferrarat  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  government.  Farmer, 

In  the  fame  play  our  author  U!c(^Yife  feiyi**  die  name  of  Lkio. 

Malon  i:» 
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SCENE  m. 

A  Room  in  Petruchio's  Houfe* 


« 


Enter  Catharina  and  Grumio^. 

Gru,  No,  no,  forfooth ;  I  dare  not  for  my  life. 

Cath,  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  fpite  appears ; 
What,  did  he  marry  m^e  to  famifh  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door. 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  preient  alms  ; 
If  not,  elfewhere  they  merct  with  charity  : 
But  I,— who  never  knew  how  to  entreat,  . 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  Ihould  entreat,— 
Am  ftarv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  deep  ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed  : 
And  that  which  fpites  me  more  than  all  thefe  wants. 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfeft  love  ; 
As  who  fliould  fay, — if  I  Ihould  fleep,  or  eat> 
'Twcre  deadly  iicknefs,  or  elfe  prefent  death. —< 
I  pr'ythee  go,  and  get  me  fome  repaft  j 
I  care  not  whatj  fo  it  be  wholefome  food. 

Gru,  What  fay  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

Cath.  'Tis  palTmg  good  ;  I  pr'ythee^  let  me  have  it»- 

Gru,  I  fear,  it  is  too  cholerick  a  meat  ^ : — 
How  fay  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broii'd  ? 

Cath,  I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  'tis  cholerick. 
What  fay  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  muftard  ? 

Cath.  A  dilh  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  the  muftard  is  too  hot  a  little* 

Cath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  muftard  reft* 

*  Enter  Catharina  and  Grumio."]  Our  author  (as  Mr.  Steevens  ha3 
obferved)  was  furniflied  with  fome  hints  for  this  fcene,  from  the  old 
Naming  of  a  Shreiv.  Malone. 

I  fear  it  h  too  iihoXtxick  a  meat So  before  : 
And  I  exprefsly  am  forbid  to  touch  it  j 
*'  For  it  engenders  choler.^'' 


phkgmatick  % 
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Gru» 
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Gru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not ;  you  {hall  have  the  muftardj 
Or  elfe  you  get  no  Beef  of  Grumio. 

Cath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 
Gru,  Why,  then  the  muflard  without  the  beef. 
Cath,  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  falfe  deluding  flave, 

[^beais  hi?lt* 

That  feed'ft  me  with  the  vtry  name  of  meat : 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  mifery  1 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  fay. 

Enter  Yetkv  cmo, luith  a  dijh  of  meat-,  aWHorten'Sio. 

Pet,  How  fares  my  Kate  ?  What,  fweeting,  all  amort ? 

Hor.  Miftrefs,  what  cheer  r 

Cath.  Taith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Fet.  Pluck  up  thy  fpirits,  look  chearfuUy  upon  me. 
Here,  love  ;  thou  fee'll  how  diligent  I  am. 
To  drefs  thy  meat  myfelf,  and  bring  it  thee  :  . 

\_Jets  the  dijh  en  a  table* 
I  am  fure,  fweet  Kate,  thiskindnefs  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?  Nay  then,  thou  lov'ft  it  not  j 
'  And  all  my  pains  is  forted  to  no  proofs : — 
Here,  take  away  this  difh. 

Cath.  I  pray  you,  let  it  fland. 

Pet.  The  pooreft  fervice  is  repaid  with  thanks  ; 
And  fo  lhall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

Cath.  I  thank  you,  lir. 

Hor.  Signior  Petruchio,  fye  !  you  are  to  blame  : 
Come,  miltrefs  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  company. 

Pet.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortenfio,  if  thou  lov'ft  me.—  [afid^ 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace  : — And  now,  my  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  houfe  ; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  beft, 

4  JVbat,  fweeting,  all  amort  ?]  That  is,  all  funk  and  difpirlted. 

Malone* 

This  gaJlicifm  is  common  to  many  of  the  old  plays.  Steevens. 

5  j^nd  all  TT.y  pains  is  forted  to  no  proof:']  And  all  my  labbur  has 
ended  in  nothicg,  or  proved  nothing,  •<  ff^e  tried  an  experiment,  but  it 
forted  sc/."    Bacon,  Johnson. 
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With  filken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  ruiFs,  and  cufFs,  and  fardingals,  and  things^; 
With  fcarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  haft  thou  din'd  ?  The  tailor  ftays  thy  leiiure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruiiling  treafure 

6  — fardirgahi  and  things;]  Though  things  is  a  poor  word,  yet  I 
have  no  better,  and  perhaps  the  authour  had  not  another  that  wouli 
rhime.  Johnson. 

However  poor  the  word,  the  poet  muft  be  anfwerable  for  it,  as  he  had 
ufed  it  before,  A£l  II.  fc.v.  when  the  rhime  did  not  force  it  upon  himt 

JVe  iviU  have  rings,  ard  things,  and  Jine  array, 
i^gain,  in  the  Tragedy  o  f  H  ffman^  1632  : 

*■  'Tis  true  that  I  am  poor,  and  yet  have  things, 
<<  And  golden  rings,  &c." 
A  tbin^  is  a  trifle  too  inconliderable  to  deferve  particular  dlfcrlmina-^ 
tlon.  -Steevens. 

/  —  with  his  ruffling  treafure."]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy, 
■which  Mr.  Pope  changed  to  ruji/ing,  I  think,  without  necellity.  Our 
author  has  indeed  in  another  play, — Prouder  than  rufiling  in  unpaid 
for  filk  ;"  but  ruffiing  is  fometimes  ufed  in  nearly  the  fame  fenfe.  Thus 
in  K.  Lear  : 

■■  ■     the  high  winds 
"  Do  forely  ru  ffier 
There  clearly  the  idea  of  noile  as  well  as  turbulence  Is  annexed  to  the 
word.    A  ruffltr  in  our  author's  time  •fignified  a  neify  and  turbulent 
fwaggerer  j  and  the  word  ruffiing  may  here  be  applied  in  a  kindred  fenfc 
todrefs.    So,  \n'K.  Henry  VI.  ^.  ■  ) 

And  his  proud  wife,  high-minded  Eleanor, 
That  ru£les  it  with  fuch  a  troop  of  ladies. 
As  ftrangers  in  the  court  take  her  for  queen." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Camden's  Remaines,  1605  :  *<  There  was  a 
noblfciuan  meiry  conceited  and  riotoufiy  given,  that  having  lately  fold  a- 
jnannor  of  a  hundred  tenements,  came  ruffing  into  the  court  in  a  nettf 
fute,  faying,  Am  not  I  a  mightie  man  that  beare  an  hundred  houfcs  oix 
my  backe  ?" 

Eoylc  fpeaks  of  the  ruffing  of  filk,  and  ruffed  is  ufed  by  fo  late  an 
autlwr  as  ^ddifon  in  the  fenfe  of  plaited;  in  which  laft  fignificatioa 
perhaps  the  word  ruffliT:g  fhould  be  underftood  here.  Petruchio  has 
juft  before  told  Catharine  that  fhe  fliould  revel  it  withr/*^j  and  cuff's 
from  the  former  of  which  woids,  rufftd,  in  the  fenfe  of  plaited,  feems 
to  be  derived.  As  ruffing  therefore  may  be  underftood  either  in  this 
fenfe,  or  that  firlt  fuggelted,  (which  I  incline  to  think  the  true  one,)  t 
have  adhered  to  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.    Mai  one. 

Y  3  Mjitsr 
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Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  fee  thefe  ornaments ; 

E/iUr  Haberdafher  ^. 
Lay  forth  the  gown. — What  news  with  you,  fir  ? 

HaL  Here  is  the  cap  your  worfhip  did  befpeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer^  ; 
A  velvet  difh  ; — fye,  fye  !  'tis  lewd  and  hlthy  : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-fhell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap  ; 
Away  with  it,  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Cath.  I'll  have  no  bigger  ;  this  doth  fit  the  time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  iuch  caps  as  thefe. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  fliall  have  one  too> 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  That  will  not  be  in  hafte.  \^afede. 

Cath.  WJiy,  fir,  I  truft,  I  may  have  leave  to  fpeak  j 
And  fpeak  1  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe  : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  fay  my  mind  ; 
And,  if  you  cannot,  befl  you  ftop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  elfe  my  heart,  concealing  if,  will  break  : 
And,  rather  than  it  (hall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermoft,  as  I  plcafe,  in  words. 

P6t'  Why,  thou  fay 'ft  true  j  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  cuftard-coffin  *,  a  bauble,  a  filken  pye  : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'ft  it  not. 

Cath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap  ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay  : — Come,  tailor,  let  us  fee't, 
O  mercy,  God !  what  mafking  ftuflf  is  here  ? 

'  Enter  Haberdaflier.]  To  a  fcene  in  the  old  play  of  the  Taming  of 
a  Shrewy  (which  Mr.  Steevens  has  quoted  at  length,)  the  author  is  in- 
debted for  the  outline  of  the  following  dialogue  between  Petruchio,  the 
Tailor  and  Haberdaflier.  Some  of  the  expreflior.s  are  copied  almoft 
literally.  But  the  play  having  been  lately  re-printed,  I  have  not  tran- 
fcribcd  them.  Malone. 

9  —  5«  ^  porringer  ^]  The  fame  thought  occurs  in  K.  Her.ry  VTII : 
rail'd  upon  me  till  her  pinlc'd  /'crrir;^?r  fell  off  her  head."  Steev. 

•  A  cujlard  coffin, — ]  A  coffin  was  the  ancient  culinary  term  for  the 
raifed  cruflof  a  pye  or  cuilard.  Steevens. 

What's 
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What's  this  ?  a  fleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon  : 
What  1  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
Here's  fnip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  flifh,  and  flalh, 
Jjike  to  a  cenfer  *  in  a  barber's  fhop  : — 
Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'ft  thou  this  ? 
Hor»  I  fee,  fhe's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor  gown. 

Tai,  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
Recording  to  the  fafhion,  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  rememberM, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  you  fnall  hop  without  my  cuftom,  fir: 
I'll  none  of  it ;  iience,  make  your  beft  of  it. 

Cath.  I  never  faw  a  better  fafhion'd  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleafing,  nor  more  commendable : 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,  true  ;  he  nieans  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 

Tai.  She  fays,  your  worlhip  means  to  make  a  puppe^ 
Of  her. 

Pet.  O  monftrous  arrogance  !  thou  Heft, 
Thou  thread,  thou  thimble  5, 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail. 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  vinter-cricket  thou  : — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  houfe  with  a  Ikein  of  thread  I 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  fliall  fo  be-mete    thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  ftialt  think  on  prating  whilft  thou  Hv'il ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  haft  inarr'd  her  gown. 

Tai.  Your  worfnip  is  deceiv'd  ;  the  gown  is  made 
Jull  as  my  mafter  had  direction  : 

*  Like  to  <2  cenfer — ]  Cer.fer:  in  barber's  fliqps,  are  now  difufed,  bu; 
they  may  eafily  be  imagined  to  have  been  veflels  which,  for  the  emiflioa 
f)f  the  fmoke,  were  cut  with  great  number  and  varieties  of  interftices, 

Johnson. 

In  K,  Henry  IV,  P.  II.  Doll  calls  the  beadle  «  thou  thin  man  in  -« 
anjer.    Ma  lone. 

3  —  thou  thimble,']  The  taylor's  trade,  having  an  appearance  of  effe- 
minacy, has  always  been,  among  the  rugged  Englifh,  liable  to  farcafms 
and  contempt,  Johnson. 

4  —  ^^-niete«— ]  i.  e,  be-meafure  thee.  Stesvens* 

Y  ^  CJruinia 
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Grumio  gave  order  how  it  Ihould  be  done. 

Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order,  I  gave  him  the  riufF. 
Tai.  But  how  did  you  defire  it  fhoald  be  made  ^ 
Cru.  Marry,  fir,  with  needle  and  thread. 
Tai.  But  did  you  not  requeft  to  have  it  cut  ? 
Gru.  Thou  haft  faced  many  things  ^, 
^ai.  I  have. 

Gru.  Face  not  me:  thou  haft  braved  many  men®; 
brave  not  me  ;  I  will  neither  be  faced,  nor  braved.  I  fay 
unto  thee,— I  bid  thy  mafter  cut  out  the  gown  ;  but  1  did 
not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces :  ergo,  thou  iieft. 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fafhion  to  teftify. 

Vet,  Read  it. 

Gru,  The  note  lies  in  his  throat,  if  he  fay  I  faid  fo, 

^a't.  Lnprimisj  a  loofe-body'' d go^j^m  : 

Gru.  Mafter,  if  ev^er  I  faid  loofe-bodyM  gown^,  fow 
me  in  the  fkirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom 
of  brown  thread  ;  I  faid,  a  gown. 

Fet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  With  a  /mall  compafs''d  cape^  ; 
Gru.  1  confefs  the  cape. 
^ai.  With  a  trunk  Jleeve  ; — 
Gru.  I  confefs  two  fleeves. 

5  mm-  faced  many  things.']  i.  e.  turned  up  many  gowns,  £:c.  with 
facings,  &c.    So,  in  K,  Henry  IV : 

*'  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

<*  With  fome  fine  colour."  Steeveks. 

^  —  brav'd  many  men]]  i.  e.  made  many  men  fne.  Bravery  Wii 
the  ancient  term  for  elegance  of  drefs.  Steevens. 

7  —  loofe-body 'd  gcivn,]  I  think  the  joke  is  impair'd,  unlefs  we 
read  wifh  the  original  play  already  quoted — a  locfi  body''s  gown.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Icofcbcdled  gowns  were  the  drefs  of  harlots.  Thus, 
in  the  Michaeitnas  Term  by  Middleton,  1607  :  *'  Deft  dream  of  virginity 
jiovv  ?  remember  a /i3o/t-^oJ;W  gown,  wench,  and  let  it  go."  Steev. 

S  — a  fmall  compaJs''d  capcj]  Stubbs,  in  h\%  Anatomy  of  At  ufes  1595, 
gives  a  muft  elaborate  defcription  of  the  gowns  of  women  j  and  adds— 
*'  Some  have  capes  reaching  down  to  the  midft  of  their  backs,  faced 
with  velvet,  or  elfe  with  fome  fine  wrought  taft'ata,  at  the  leaft,  fringed 
about,  very  bravely."  Steevens. 

^  com^afs^d  ca^e  is  a  rcmnd  cape.    To  corrpajs  is  to  come  round, 

JoH^so^'• 

Tai. 


r 
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T at.  ^he  Jleenjes  curioujly  cut. 
Pet.  Ay,  there's  the  villainy. 

Gru.  Error  i'  the  bill,  fir ;  error  i'  the  bill.  I  com- 
manded the  (leeves  fhould  be  cutout,  and  fow'd  up  again; 
and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little  finger  be 
armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true,  that  I  fay  5  an  I  had  thee  in  place 
where,  thou  fhould' ft  know  it. 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  ftraight :  take  thou  the  bill  ^,  give 
me  thy  jnete-yard  %  and  fpare  not  me. 

Hor.  God^a-mercy,  Grumio  1  then  he  lhall  have  no 
odds. 

Pet.  Well,  lir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'  the  right,  lir ;  'tis  for  my  miftrefs. 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  mafter's  ufe. 

Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life:  Tak^  up  my  miftrefs' 
gown  for  thy  mafter's  ufe  ! 

Pet.  Why,  fir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gru.  O,  fir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for : 
Take  up  my  miftrefs'  gown  to  his  mafter's  ufe  ! 
O,  fye,  fye,  fye  ! 

Pet.  Hortenfio,  fay  thou  wilt  fee  the  tailor  paid : — 

Go  take  it  hence  ;  be  gone,  and  fay  no  more. 

Mor.  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow.  • 
Take  no  unkindnefs  of  his  hafty  words  : 
Away,  I  fay  ;  commend  me  to  thy  mafter.    \Exit  Tailor. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate  ;  we  will  unto  your  father's. 
Even  in  thefe  honeft  mean  habiliments  ; 
Our  purfes  ftiall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor  : 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  fun  breaks  through  the  darkeft  clouds. 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meaneft  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Bei;aufe  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 

9  — take  thou  the  bill,]  The  fame  quibble  between  the  written  b'xUy 
and  bill  the  ancient  weapon  carried  by  foot-foldiers,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Timon.  Steevens. 

I  mmthy  mete-yard,'\  i.  e.  thy  meafuring-yard.  ^teevens. 

Or 
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tOr  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Becaufe  his  painted  Iki'n  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate  ;  neither  art  thou  the  worfc 
jpor  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'll  it  fhanie,  lay  it  on  me  : 
And  therefore,  frolick  ;  we  will  hence  forthwith^ 
To  feaft  andfport  us  at  thy  father's  houfe. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  ftraight  to  him  ; 
And  bring  our  horfes  unto  Long-lane  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot.— ^ 
Let's  fee  ;  I  think,  'tis  now  fome  feven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner  time. 

Cath.  I  dare  affure  you,  fir,  'tis  almoft  two ; 
And  'twill  be  fuppcr-time,  ere  you  come  there| 

Pet.  It  fhall  be  feven,  ere  I  go  to  horfe  ; 
liOok,  what  I  fpeak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  ftill  crolfing  it. — Sirs,  let't  alone  j 
I  will  not  go  to-day  ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  fhall  be  what  o'clock  I  fay  it  is. 

Hor,  Why,  fo !  this  gallant  will  command  the  fun. 

\  Exeunt  ^ 

SCENE  IY\ 
Padua.    Before  Baptiila's  Houfe. 
Enter  Tr  a N lo,  and  the  Pedant  drejfed  like  Vi N c E n tic. 
^ra.  Sir,  this  is  the  houfe  ^  ;  Pleafe  it  you,  that  I  call  \ 
Fed.  Ay,  what  elfe  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceived*, 
Signior  Baptifta  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegafus  ^, 

*  Dr.  Johnfon  thinks  that  the  fifth  aft  (houid  begin  here.  Mai  onz. 

3  Sir,  thh  h  the  houje  •^'\  The  old  copy  has — Sin.  Corredcd  by  Mr. 
Theobald.    Ma  lone. 

4  —  but  1  he  dccei'ved,']  But  has  here  the  fisnincation  of  unkjs* 

M  ALONE. 

5  Where  ive  nvere  lodgers  at  the  Pegafus.'^  This  line  in  the  old  copy 
IS  by  miftake  given  to  Tranio.  The  prcfent  regulation,  which  is  clearly 
right,  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.    M  alone. 

Shakfpeare  has  taken  a  fign  out  of  Lcrdon,  and  hung  It  up  in  Padua  : 
Meet  mc  an  hour  hence  at  the  fign  of  the  Pcgnjut  in  Cheapfide." 
Return  from  Parnaj'usj  i6o6t  St-*Evens. 

4  Tra, 
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Tra.  'Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  cafe, 
liVitL  fuch  aufterity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Fed,  I  warrant  you  :  But,  fir,  here  comes  your  boy  ; 
'Twere  good,  he  were  fchooPd. 

T ra.  Fear  you  not  him.    Sirrah,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advife  you  ; 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bian.  Tut  I  fear  not  me. 

Tra.  But  haft  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptifta  ? 

Bion.  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice ; 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

T ra.  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow  ;  hold  thee  that  to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptifta  : — (et  your  countenance,  lir.— 

Enter  Baptist  a  and  Lucent  10. 

Signior  Baptifta,  you  are  happily  met : — » 

Sir,  [/o  Z/^^- Pedant.] 

This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of ; 

I  pray  you,  ftand  good  father  to  me  now. 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

^  Fed.  Soft,  fonl— 

Sir,  by  your  leave  ;  having  come  to  Padua 

To  gathei  in  fome  debts,  my  fon  Lucentio 

Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  caufe 

Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himfelf : 

And, — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you  ; 

And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 

And  ftie  to  him, — to  ftay  him  not  too  long, 

I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 

To  have  him  matched ;  and,    if  you  pleafe  to  like 

No  worfe  than  I,  lir,    upon  fome  agreement. 

Me  fliall  you  find  ready  and  willing 

With  one  confent  to  have  her  fo  beftow'd  : 

for  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you  ^, 

6  For  cuuons  I  cannot  be  ivltb  _yca>]  Canoa*  is  icrupulous*  So,  la 
Holinflied,  p.  890:  —  and  was  not  (urioiis  u»  call  tim  to  eat  with  him 
at  the  table.  Steevens. 

Signior 
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Signior  Baptifta,  of  whom  I  hear  fo  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  fay 
Your  plrinnefs,  and  your  {hortnefs,  pleafe  me  well^ 
Right  true  it  is,  your  fon  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  fhe  loveth  him. 
Or  both  diffemble  deeply  their  afFedions  : 
And,  therefore,  if  you  fay  no  more  than  this,-^ 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pafs  my  daughter  a  fufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done  : 
Your  fon  fhall  have  my  daughter  with  confent. 

Tra,  I  thank  you,  fir.    Where  then  do  you  know  bcfl^ 
We  be  alTy'd  ;  and  fuch  afTurance  ta'en. 
As  fhall  with  either  part's  agreement  ftand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  houfe,  Lucentio  ;  for,  you  know* 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  fervants : 
Befides,  old  Gremio  is  heark'ning  ftill ; 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted  ^. 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  fir  ^ : 
There  doth  my  father  lie  ;  and  there,  this  night. 
We'll  pafs  the  bufinefs  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  fervant  here. 
My  boy  fhall  fetch  the  fcrivener  prefently. 
The  worft  is  this, — that,  at  fo  (lender  warning. 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  flender  pittance. 

Bap,  It  likes  me  well : — Cambio,  hie  you  homej 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  ftraight : 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened  : — 
Lucen'tio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  Ihe's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Luc,  I  pray  the  gods  Ihe  may,  with  all  my  heart  ! 

T ra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone  *. 

Signior 

7  yf/;./ happily  toe  might  be  interrupted.']  Happilyy  in  Shakfpcare's 
time,  fignified  accidentally  ^  as  well  as  fortunately.  Tyrwhitt. 

8  an  it  like  you  J  fir:]  The  latter  word,  which  is  not  in  the  old 
4)py,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecund  folio.    Ma  tone. 

9  Luc.  I  pray  &c.]  In  the  old  copy  this  line  is  by  miftake  given  to 
Biondello.    Corrcdtcd  by  Mr,  Rowe.  Malone. 

'  —  get  thee  gone.]  In  the  old  copy  Lucentio  here'  go»  out  j  but  I 

haTC 
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•Signior  Baptifta,  lhall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome  I  one  mefs  is  like  to  be  your  cheer  : 
Come,  fir  ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pifa. 

Bap,  I  follow  you.  [^Exeunt  Tra.  Ped.  andBhV. 

Bion,  Cambio. — 

hue.  What  fay' ft  thou,  Biondello? 

Bio7i.  You  faw  my  mafter  wink  and  laugh  upon  you  ? 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

Bion.  'Faith,  nothing ;  But  he  has  left  me  here  be- 
hind, to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  figns  and 
tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 
Bion.  Then  thus.    Baptifta  is  fafe,  talking  with  the 
deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  fon. 
Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the  fupper. 
Luc.  And  then  ? — 

Bion.  The  old  prieft  at  faint  Luke's  church  is  at  your 
command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tell ;  expeft  ^  ; — they  are  bulled  about 
a  counterfeit  afturance  ;  take  you  affurance  of  her,  cum 
priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  folum  :  to  the  church  ^  ; — take 
the  prieft,  clerk,  and  fome  fufficient  honeft  witnefTes : 
If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  fay. 
But,  bid  Bianca  farewel  for  ever  and  a  day.  \,ioij7g» 

Luc.  Hear'ft  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry  :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in  an 
afternoon  as  fhe  went  to  the  garden  for  parfly  to  ftufF  a 
rabbet ;  and  fo  may  you,  fir  ;  and  fo  adieu,  fir.  My 
mafter  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  faint  Luke's,  to  bid 

have  not  followed  it ;  the  regulation  propofed  by  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  in  the 
fubfequent  note  appearing  tome  clearly  the  true  one.  Malone. 

It  feems  odd  management  to  make  Lucentio|^o  out  here  for  nothing 
that  appears,  but  that  he  may  return  again  five  lines  lower.    It  would 
be  better,  I  think,  to  fuppofe  that  he  lingers  upon  the  ftage,  till  the  reft 
are  gone,  in  order  to  talk  with  Biondello  in  private.  Tyrwhitt. 
^  — exfeSi'^ — ]  i.  e.  wait  the  event.  Malone; 

3  mm.  to  the  church        i.  e.  go  to  the  church.  Tvrwhitt. 


the 
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the  prieft  be  ready  to  come  againll  you  come  with  your 
appendix.  [Exit, 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  (he  be  Co  contented  : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  Ihould  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her; 
It  dial!  go  hardj  if  Cambio  go  without  her.  [Exit, 

SCENE 

A  pubiick  road. 
Enter  PETRUcmo,  Catharina,  and  Hortensio. 

Pet.  Come  on,  o'God's  name ;  once  more  toward  our 
father's. 

Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  fhinirs  the  moon  \ 

Cath.  The  moon  I  the  fun  ;  it  is  not  moon-light  now. 

Pet.  I  fay,  it  is  the  moon  that  lliines  fo  bright. 

Cath.  I  know,  it  is  the  fun  that  Ihines  fo  bright. 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  fon,  and  that's  myfelf. 
It  fhall  be  moon,  or  ftar,  or  what  I  lift. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  houfe  : — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horfes  back  again.— 
Evermore  croft,  and  croft  ;  nothing  but  croft  ! 

Hor.  Say  as  he  fays,  or  we  fnall  never  go. 

Cath.  Forward  I  pray,  fmce  we  have  come  fo  far^ 
And  be  it  moon,  or  fun,  or  what  you  pleafc  : 
And  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  a  rufti-candle. 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  fhall  be  fo  for  me. 

Pet.  I  fay,  it  is  the  moon. 

Cath.  I  knov/,  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet*  Nay,  then  you  lie ;  it  is  the  blefTcd  fun. 

Cath.  Then,  God  be  bleft,  it  is  the  blelfed  fun  5 
But  fun  it  is  not,  when  you  fay  it  is  not  ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  vvill  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 

4  Some  part  of  this  fcenc  niccwife  is  borrowed  from  the  old  play^- 

M  ALONE. 

5  —  It  Is  tht  bkjfcd  fun  ;]  For  k  the  old  copy  has  in.  Corredlcd  ia 
the  fccond  folio.  Malone. 

And 
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And  fo  it  fhall  be  fo^,  for  Catharine. 

Hor,  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways  ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward  : .  thus  the  bowl  fhould  run. 
And  not  unluckily  againft  the  bias. — 
But  foft ;  company  is  coming  here. 

Enter  Vincent  10,  172  a  tra-i'dling  drefs. 
Good-morrow,  gentle  rniftrefs :  Where  away  ? — • 

ViNCENTiO; 

Tell  me,  fweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Haft  thou  beheld  a  frelher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  ! 
What  ftars  do  fpangle  heaven  with  fuch  beauty. 
As  thofe  two  eyes  becom.e  that  heavenly  face  ?— 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee  : — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  hcr  beauty's  fake. 

Hor.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  woman  ^  of' 
him. 

Cath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  frefh,  and  fweet. 
Whither  away  ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  "  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  fo  fair  a  child  ^  ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  ftars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow  ! 

Pet.  Why^  how  now,  Kate  1  I  hope,  thou  art  not  mad  3 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  fay 'ft  he  is. 

Cath,  Pardon,  old  father,  my  miftaking  eyes> 
That  have  been  fo  bedazzled  with  the  fun, 

6  And  fo  It  jhali  be  fo,]  A  modern  editor  very  plaufibly  reads— Anif 
fo  It  fliall  be,  j^r— ..  Malone. 

1  ^  to  make  a  •woman — ]  The  old  copy  reads — the  woman.  Cor- 
refted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Malon  j:, 

8  — . where /j  thy  abode?]  Inftead  of  ivhertj  the  printer  of  the  old 
copy  inadvertently  repeated  ivbithcr,    Correfted  in  the  fecond  folio,- 

S  Happy  the  parents  cf  fo  fair  a  child  j] 
-    ■  ■  qui  te  genuere  beat'i  j 
F.t  mater  faVix.  &  fortunata  profeSIo 
Si  qua  t'lbiforor  ejiy  fif  qua  dedit  ubera  TiatriXy 
^edlonge  cuv&isy  longeque  beatior  ilia  efi 
Si  gua  tibi  fponfa  efij  fi  quam  dignahers  tada,  Ovid.  Warb. 

That 
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That  every  thing  I  look  on  feemeth  green  ^  : 
Now  I  perceive,  thou  art  a  reverend  father  ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  miilaking. 

Pet.  Do,  good  old  grand-fire ;  and,  withal,  make  known 
Which  way  thou  traveil'il :  if  along  with  us. 
We  ihall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin.  Fair  iir, — and  you  my  merry  miftrefs, — 
That  with  your  ftrange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me  ; 
My  name  is  call'd — ^X'^incentio ;  my  dwelling — Fifa  ; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua  ;  there  to  vifit 
A  fon  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  feen. 

Pet,  What  is  his  name  ? 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  fir. 

Pet.  Happily  met  ;  the  happier  for  thy  fon. 
And  now  by  la  v,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
J  may  entitle  thee — my  loving  father ; 
The  filler  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  fon  by  this  hath  marry'd  :    Wonder  not. 
Nor  be  not  griev'd  ;  fhe  is  of  good  efteem. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth  ; 
Befide,  fo  quaiify'd  as  may  befeem 
The  fpoufe  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio  : 
And  wander  we  to  fee  thy  hone  ft  fon. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  elfe  your  pleafure. 
Like  pleafant  travellers,  to  break  a  jeft 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Her.  I  do  aflure  thee,  father,  fo  it  is. 

Pet,  Come,  go  along,  and  fee  the  truth  hereof ; 
For  our  hrft  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

\Exeunt  Y^T .  Cath.  and  VlR, 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  fhe  be  froward. 
Then  haft  thou  taught  Hortenfio  to  be  untoward.  Exit, 

'  tvery  thing  I  look  on  feemeth  green.]  Shakfpeare's  obfervations 

on  the  phasnomena  of  nature  are  very  accurate.  When  one  has  fat  long 
in  the  lunlhine,  the  furrounding  objefts  will  often  appear  tinged  with 
grctiu    The  leafon  is  alligned  by  aaany  of  the  writers  on  opticks. 

Blackstone. 

ACT 
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ACTV.     SCENE  I. 

Padua.    Before  Lucentio's  Houfe. 

Enter  on  one  y?^^BiONDELLO,  Lucentio,  and  Bianca  ; 
Gremio  ^walking  on  the  other  Jide. 

Bion,  Softly  and  fwiftly,  fir ;  for  the  prieft  is  ready. 
Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello  :  but  they  may  chance  to  need 
thee  at  home,  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith,  I'll  fee  the  church  o'  your  back  ;  and 
then  come  back  to  my  mafter^  as  foon  as  I  can. 

\_Exeunt  Luc.  B I A  N .  and  B  i  O  N . 
Gre.  I  marvel,  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 
Enter  Petruchio,  Catharina,  VincentiO,  an^ 
Attendants. 

Pet,  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio*s  houfe. 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place  ; 
Thither  muft  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  fir. 

Fin.  You  fhall  not  choofe  but  drink  before  you  go  ; 
I  think,  I  (hall  command  your  welcome  here. 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  fomie  cheer  is  toward.  {^knocks, 

Gre,  They're  bufy  within,  you  were  beft  knock  louder. 

Enter  Pedant  abo^e,  at  a  PFindonv, 
Fed.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down  the 
gate  ? 

Vin.  Is  fignior  Lucentio  within,  fir? 

Fed.  He's  within,  fir,  but  not  to  be  fpoken  withal. 

Vin,  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or 
two,  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Fed.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourfelf ;  he  fhall 
need  none,  fo  long  as  I  live. 

Fet,  Nay,  I  told  you>  your  fon  was  belov'd  in  Padua.—* 

*  -^and  then  come  lack  to  my  mafter— ]  The  old  copy  reads — to  my 
mijirefst  owing  probably  to  an  M.  only  being  written  in  the  Mf.  Sec 
p.  167,  014.  The  fame  miftake  has  happened  again  in  thisfcene: 
«  Didft  thou  never  fee  thy  mljirrfi'  father,  Vincentio  ?'*  The  prefent 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  who  obferves  righrly,  that  by 
**  mafter"  Biondello  means  his  pretended  miller,  Tranio,    Ma  lone. 

'  Vol.  III.  Z  Do 
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Do  you  hear,  fir? — to  leave  frivolous  circumftances,— -I 
pray  you,  tell  fignior  Lucentio,  that  his  father  is  come 
from  Pifa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  fpeak  with  nim. 

Fed.  Thou  lieft ;  his  father  is  come  from  Pifa  and 
here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Fin.  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Fed.  Ay,  fir  ;  fo  his  mother  fays,  if  I  may  believe  her. 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman!  \_to  Vin.]  why,  this 
is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another  man's  name. 

Fed,  Lay  hands  on  the  villain  ;  I  believe,  'a  means  to 
cozen  fomebody  in  this  city  under  my  countenance. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Bion,  I  have  feen  them  in  the  church  together ;  God 
fend  'em  good  fhipping  1 — But  who  is  here  ?  mine  old 
mailer  Vincentio  ?  now  we  are  undone  and  brought  to 
nothing. 

Fin.  Come  hither,  crack- hemp.  {feeing  Bion. 

Bion.  I  hope,  I  may  choofe,  fir. 
Fin,  Come  hither,  you  rogue;  What,  have  you  for- 
got me  ? 

Bion.  Forgot  you  ?  no,  fir  :  I  could  not  forget  you,  for 
I  never  faw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Fin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didft  thou  never  fee 
thy  mailer's  father  Vincentio''-  ? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worfhipful  old  mailer  ?  yes,  marry, 
fir  ;  fee  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Fin.  Is't  fo  indeed?  [beats  Biondello. 

2  --^  from  Pifa,]  The  old  copy  reads— from  Ptf</i/^7j  which  is  cer- 
tainly wrong.  The  emendation  is  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's.  Both  parties 
(he  obferves)  agree  that  Vincentio's  father  is  come  from  Pifa,  as  indeed 
they  neceflarily  muft  ;  the  point  in  dlfpute  is  whether  he  be  at  the  door f 
or  looking  out  at  the  ivindciv,'''  I  fufpeft  we  fhould  read— from  Man- 
tuOy  from  whence  the  pedant  himfelf  came,  and  which  he  would  na- 
turally name,  fuppofing  he  forgot,  as  might  well  happen,  that  the  real 
Vincentio  was  of  Pifa.  In  the  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Veronay  Padua  and 
Verona  occur  in  two  different  fcenes,  inftead  of  Milan.  Malone. 

4  —  thy  mafter*s  father  Vincentio  P]  Old  Copy — thy  miftrefs^  father. 
Corre^ed  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio*    See  p*  337*  n.  2. 

Malon£. 


Bion, 
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Bion,  Help,  hel|),  help !  here's  a  hiadrnari  will  mur- 
der me.  [^Exit, 
Fed,  Help,  fon !  help,  fignior  Baptifta ! 

[Exit 3  from  aho've» 
Pet.  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let's  ftand  afide,  and  fee  the  end 
of  this  controverfy.  [They  retire* 

Re-enter  Pedant,  below,  Baptista,  Tranio,  and 
Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my  fervant  ? 

Vin.  What  am  I,  fir?  nay,  what  are  you,  fir? — O 
immortal  gods  ?  O  fine  villain  !  A  filken  doublet  1  a  vel- 
vet hofe  !  a  fcarlet  cloak  !  and  a  copatain  hat  ^  !  O,  I 
am  undone  !  I  am  undone  !  while  I  play  the  good  huf- 
band  at  home,  my  fon  and  my  fervant  fpend  all  at  the 
univerfity. 

Tra.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bap,  V/hat,  is  the  man  lunatick? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  feem  a  fober  ancient  gentleman  by  your 
habit,  but  your  words  fhew  you  a  madman  :  Why,  fir, 
what  concerns  it  you,  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ?  I  thank 
my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Vin.  Thy  father  ?  O  villain  1  he  is  a  fail-maker  in 
Bergamo. 

Bap.  You  miflake,  fir;  you  miftake,  fir:  Pray,  what 
do  you  think  is  his  name  ? 

Vin,  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name  :  I  have 
brought  hint  up  ever  fince  he  was  three  years  old,  and  his 
name  is— Tranio. 

Bed.  Away,  away,  mad  afs  !  his  name  is  Lucentio  ; 
and  he  is  mine  only  fon,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  me 
fignior  Vincentio. 

Vin.  Lucentio  !    O,  he  hath  murdered  his  matter  ! — 

5  —  copatain- hat  /]  is  I  believe,  a  hat  With  a  conical  crown,  fuch 
as  was  anciently  worn  by  well-drell'ed  men.  Johnson. 

In  Stubb's  Anatomxe  of  Abufe:^  printed  15955  there  is  an  entire  chap- 
ter    on  the  hattes  of  England,"  beginning  thus : 

Sometimes  they  ufe  them  Jharpe  on  the  cro'zvne,  f  earning  up  like  the 
fpeare  or  fyaft  of  a  Jieeple,fiandiag  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  the  crowns 
cf  their  headSf  ^c,''*  Steevehs. 

Z  2  Lay 
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Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name 
O,  my  Ton,  my  Ton  ! — tell  me,  thou  villain,  where  is  my 
fon  Lucentio  ? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer  :  \Enter  07ie  nxith  an  efficer.'] 
carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  jail : — father  Baptifta,  \ 
charge  you,  fee,  that  he  be  forth-coming. 

Vin.  Carry  me  to  the  jail ! 

Gre,  Stay,  officer  ;  he  lhall  not  go  to  prifon. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  fignior  Gremio ;  I  fay,  he  (hall  go  to 
prifon. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  fignior  Baptifta,  left  you  be  coney- 
catch'd  ^  in  this  bufinefs ;  I  dare  fwear,  this  is  the  right 
Vincentio. 

Fed.  Swear,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Gre,  Nay,  I  dare  not  fwear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  beft  fay,  that  I  am  not  Lucentio. 
Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  fignior  Lucentio. 
Bap.  hwzTj  with  the  dotard  ;  to  the  jail  with  him. 
Vin.  Thus  ftrangers  may  be  haled  and  abufed : — O 
ittonftrous  villain  I 

Re-enter  Eiondello,  ov/V^  Lucentio  Bianca* 

Bion.  O,  we  are  fpoil'd,  and — yonder  he  is ;  deny 
him,  forfwear  him,  or  elfe  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc.  Pardon,  fweet  father.  [kneeling. 

Fin.  Lives  my  fweet  fon  ? 

[Biondello,  Tranio,        Pedant,  run  out. 

Bian.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [kneeling. 

Bap.  How  haft  thou  oft'ended  ?— 
Where  is  Lucentio? 

Luc.  Here's  Lucentio, 
Right  fon  unto  the  right  Vincentio  ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 
While  counterfeit  fuppofes  blear'd  thine  eynt'', 

Gre. 

^       coney-catch' d'^'l  r.  e.  deceived,  cheated.  Steevens. 

7  While  counterfeit  fuppofes  bleared  thine  eyne.'\  The  modern  editors 
jcad  fuppojersi  but  wrongly.  This  is  a  plain  allufion  to  Gafcoigne'a 
comedy  entitled  Suppofesy  from  which  fevsral  of  the  incidents  in  thij 
pl  ay  are  borrowed,    T  y  a  w  h  i  t  T . 

This 
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Here's  packing  ^,  with  a  witnefs,  to  deceive  us  all  I 

Vin.  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  fo  ? 

Bap,  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio? 

JBian.  Cambio  is  changed  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  thefe  miracles.    Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  ftate  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town  .; 
And  happily  I  have  arriv'd  at  laft 
Unto  the  wifhed  haven  of  my  blifs - 
What  Tranio  did,  myfelf  enforced  him  to 4 
Then  pardon  him,  fweet  father,  for  my  fake. 

Fin.  I'll  flit  the  villainy's  nofe,  th^t  v/ould  have  fent 
me  to  the  jail. 

Bap.  But  do  3^ou  hear,  iir?  [/c  Luc]  Have  you  mar- 
ried my  daughter  without  alking  my  good- will  ? 

Fin.  Fear  not,  Baptiila ;  we  will  content  you,  go  to : 
But  I  will  in,  to  be  reveng'd  for  this  villainy.  [Exit, 

Bap.  And  I,  to  found  the  depth  of  this  knavery.  \_Kxit» 

Luc.  Look  not  pab,  Bianca  ;  thy  father  will  not  frown. 

"[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough  ^  :  But  Til  in  among  the  reft  ; 
,Oiit  of  hope  of  all,— but  my  fliare  of  the  feaft.  [Exit, 
[Petruchio  and  Catharine  advance* 

Cath,  Hulband,  let's  follow,  to  fee  the  end  of  this  ado. 

Pet.  Firft  kifs  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Cath,  What,  in  the  midft  of  the  ftreet  ? 

Pet.  What,  art  thou  alham'd  of  me  ? 

Cath,  No,  fir ;  God  forbid  :  but  alham'd  to  kifs. 

This  is  highly  probable  ;  but  yet  fuppofes  is  a  word  often  ufed  in  ita 
common  fenfe,  which,  on  the  prefent  occafion  is  fufficiently  commodi- 
ous.   Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  In  Troilus  and  Crejfida: 
*'  That  we  come  fhort  of  our  Juppoje  fo  far,  &c." 
To  blear  the  tycy  was  an  ancient  phrafe  fignifying  to  deceive.    So,  in 
Chaucer's  Manciple's  Tale,  v.  17202.  late  edit, 

**  For  all  thy  waiting,  hlered  is  thin  eye.^''    St  EE  yens. 
^  Hfre'i  packing,]  i.e.  Plotting,  double-dealing.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  294, 
ji.  4.  Malone. 

9  My  cake  is  dough  ;]  This  is  a  proverbial  expreflion.    St E evens* 
It  \v.a3  generally  ufed  when  any  project  mifcairied,  Malone. 

Z  3  Pef. 
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Pet,  Why,  then  let's  home  again  : — Come,  firrah,  let's 
away. 

Cath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kifs  :  now  pray  thee,  love, 
ft  ay. 

Tet,  Is  not  this  well  ?— Come,  my  fweet  Kate  ; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.  \Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Lucentio's  Houfe, 

A  Banquet  fet  out.     Enter  Baptista,  Vincentio, 
Gremio,   the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca,  Pe- 
TRUCHio,  Catharina,  Hortensio,  Widow. 
Tr  AN  10,  BiON  DELLO,  Grumio,  and  Others,  attending, 
Luc.  At  laft,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree  : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done  ^ 
To  fmile  at  Tcapes  and  perils  over-blown.-— 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  vvelcomp, 
While  I  with  felf-fame  kindnefs  welcome  thine  ;— - 
Brother  Petruchio, — fitter  Catharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortenfio,  with  thy  loving  widow,— 
Feaft  with  the  beft,  and  welcome  to  my  houfe  ; 
My  banquet  is  to  clofe  our  ftomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer:  Pray  you,  fit  down  ; 
For  now  we  fit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat.    [7^^  fit  at  tahle. 
Pet.  Nothing  but  fit  and  fit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 
Pap.  Padua  affords  this  kindnefs,  fon  Petruchio, 
Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  wh^t  is  kind. 
Hot.  For  both  our  fakes,  I  would  that  word  were  true. 
Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortenfio  fears  his  widow 

*  '^noken  raging  -zt'^r /5  done,")  This  is  Mr.  Rowe's  emendation. 
The  old  copy  has — when  raging  war  is  comej  which  cannot  be  right. 
Perhaps  the  author  wrote — when  raging  war  is  calm  (formerly  fpelt 
talme).    So,  in  Othello  : 

**  If  after  every  tempeft  comes  fuch  calms— 
The  word     overblown,"  in  the  next  line,  adds  fome  little  fupport  to 
this  conje(flure.  Malone. 

*  —  fears  his  ividoiv.]  To  fear,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  meant 
in  our  author  s  time  both  to  dread,  and  to  intimidate.  The  widow  un- 
derftands  the  word  in  the  lattejr  fenfe  j  and  Petruchio  tells  her,  he  ufed 
it  in  the  fermer.  Malone* 
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Wkl,  Then  never  truft  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet.  You  are  very  fenfible,  and  yet  you  mifs  my  fenfe  ; 
J  mean,  Hortenfio  is  afeard  of  you. 

WU.  He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

Pet.  Roundly  reply'd. 

Cath.  Miftrefs,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me  ! — How  likes  Hortenfio  that  ? 

Hor.  My  widow  fays,  thus  fhe  conceives  her  tale. 

Pet.  Very  well  mended  :  Kifs  him  for  that,  good  widow. 

Cat/?.  He  that  is^iddy,  thinks  the  world  turns  round  : 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

fVld.  Your  hufband,  being  troubled  with  a  flirew, 
Meafures  my  hufband's  forrow  by  his  woe  ; 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 

Cath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 

Wid.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Cat/;.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  refpefting  you. 
Pet.  To  her,  Kate  ! 
flor.  To  her,  widow  ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her  down. 
Hor.  That's  my  office. 

Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer: — Ha'  to  thee,  lad^. 

[drinks  to  Hortenfio. 

Pap.  How  likes  Gremio  thefe  quick-witted  folks  ? 

Ore.  Believe  me,  fir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian.  Head,  and  butt  ?  an  hafty-witted  body 
Would  fay,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Fin.  Ay,  miftrefs  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  ? 

Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  I'll  fleep  again. 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  fiiall  not ;  fince  you  have  begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jeft  or  two'''. 

Bian» 

3  Ha*  to  thee,  lad.]  The  old  copy  has— ^to  the.  Corredled  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

4-  — for  a  bitter  jf/?  or  tiuo.']  The  old  copy  reads — a  ietter  jeft. 
The  emendation  (of  the  propriety  of  which  there  cannot,  I  conceive,  be 
the  ^rnalleft  doubt,)  is  one  of  the  very  few  correflions  of  any  value  made 
by  Mr.  Capell.    So  before  in  the  prefent  play  : 

Hiding  his  Utter  jejis  in  blunt  behaviour,'* 

Z  4.  Again, 
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Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  ?  I  mean  to  Ihift  my  bufh. 
And  tli^n  purfue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow  : — 
You  are  welcome  all. 

\_Exeiint  BiANCA,  Catharina,  and  Widow. 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me.    Here,  fignior  Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aimM  at,  though  you  hit  her  not; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  Ihot  and  mifs'd. 

Tra.  O,  fir,  Lucentio  flip'd  me  like  his  greyhound. 
Which  runshimfelf,  and  catches  for  his  mafter. 

Pet.  A  good  fwift  5  fimile,  but  fomething  currifh. 

Tra.  'Tis  well,  fir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourfelf ; 
*Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  Oh,  oil,  Petruchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird^,  good  Tranio. 

Hor.  Confefs,  confefs ;  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confefs ; 
And,  as  the  jell  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright  ^. 

Bap.  Now,  in  goodfadnefs,  fon  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  haft  the  verieft  Ihrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  fay  no :  and  therefore,  for  aflurance  ' 
Let's  each  one  fend  unto  his  wife  ^ ; 

Again,  in  Lcvet  Labour  i  Lcji : 
Too  bitter  is  thy  j<?/?." 
Again,  in  Baftard's  Epigrams^  1598  : 

"  He  fhut  up  the  matter  with  this  bitter  jefi."  Maloke. 
5  —fzuift—l  belides  the  original  fenfe  of fpeedy  in  motiorij  fighified 
-Kvittyy  quick-ivitted.  So,  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  Duke  fays  of  th6 
Clown,  He  is  very  fwift  and Jenter.tious."  ^ick  is  now  ufed  in  almoft 
the  fame  fenfe  as  nimble  was  in  the  age  after  that  of  our  author.  Heyliii 
fays  of  Hales,  that  he  bad  known  Laud  for  a  nimble  dijputant, 

Johnson. 

<^  — gird,]  A  gird\s  z  farcafm,  z  gibe,  Steevxns. 

7  .—you  two  outright.']  Old  Copy — you  too,  Corredled  by  Mr* 
Rowe.  Maloke. 

8  —  for  ajfuranceyl  Inftead  of fcr  the  original  copy  has  Jir,  Correft- 
ed  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    M alone. 

9  Let's  each  one  fend  unto  bis  ivife  This  incident,— -the  ladies'  re- 
fufal  to  obey  the  fummons,— that  of  Catharine  s  pulling  oft"  her  cap  and 
offering  to  lay  her  hand  under  her  hufband's  foot, — are  all  borrowed 
from  the  anonymous  play  entitled  the  Taming  of  a  Shrtiv,  The  lady 
in  that  piece  iiicewife  makes  a  fpeech  on  the  duty  of  a  wife.  Ma  lone, 

4  And 
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And  he,  whofe  wife  is  moft  obedient 
To  come  at  iirft  when  he  doth  fend  for  her. 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propofe. 

Hor.  Content  ;^ — What's  the  wager  ? 

Luc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 
I'll  venture  fo  much  on  my  hawk,  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  fo  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred  then. 

Hor.  Content. 

P^/.  A  match;  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  {liall  begin  I 

Luc.  That  will  I. 
Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  miftrefs  come  to  me. 

Bion.  I  go.  [Exit, 

Map.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.  I'll  have  no  halves  ;  I'll  bear  it  all  myfelf. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Bion.  Sir,  my  miftrefs  fends  you  word 
That  fhe  is  bufy,  and  Ihe  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How  !  (he  is  bufy,  and  ihe  cannot  come  1 
Is  that  an  anfwer } 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 
Pray  God,  fir,  your  wife  fend  you  not  a  worfe. 

Pet.  1  hope,  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Bion  dello. 

Pet.  Oh,  ho  !  entreat  her  ! 
Nay,  then  Ihe  muft  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  fir. 
Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
Now,  where's  my  wife  ? 

Bion.  She  fays,  you  have  fome  goodly  jeft  in  hand ; 
She  will  not  come  ;  fhe  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worfe  and  worfe  ;  Ihe  will  not  come  I  O  vile. 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd  ! 

Sirrah, 
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Sirrah,  Grumio,  go  to  your  miftrefs ; 

Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me.  [Exit  GrumiOt 

Hor.  I  know  her  anfwer. 

Pet.  What  ? 

Hor.  She  will  not. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 
Enter  Catharina. 

Pap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Catharina ! 

Cath.  What  is  your  will,  fir,  that  you  fend  for  me  ? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  fiiler,  and  Hortenfio's  wife  ? 

Catb.  They  fit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither  ;  if  they  deny  to  come. 
Swinge  me  them  foundly  forth  unto  their  hulbands : 
Away,  I  fay,  and  bring  them  hither  Itraight. 

[Exit  Catharina, 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Jior.  And  fo  it  is ;  I  wonder,  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life. 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  fupremacy  ; 
And,  to  be  fhort,  what  not,  that's  fweet  and  happy, 

Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio  ! 
The  wager  thou  haft  won  ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  loftes  twenty  thoufand  crowns ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  fhe  is  chang'd,  as  {he  had  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 
And  fhow  more  fign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Catharina,  <with  Bianca,  and  Widow. 
See,  where  fhe  comes  ;  and  brings  your  froward  wives 
As  prifoners  to  her  womanly  perfuafion. 
Catharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Cath./)«//j  off  her  cap,  and  thronvs  it  do'wn. 

Wid.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  caufe  to  figh. 
Till  I  be  brought  to  fuch  a  filly  pafs ! 

Bian.  Fye  I  what  a  foolifh  duty  call  you  this  ? 

Luc,\  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolifh  too : 

The 
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The  wifdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 

Hath  coft  me  an  hundred  crowns  *  fince  fupper-time. 

Bia?i.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.  Catharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  thefe  headftrong 
women 

What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  hufhands. 
Wid.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking ;  we  will  have  no 
telling. 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  fay  ;  and  firfl  begin  with  her. 
Wid.  She  fhall  not. 

Pet.  I  fay,  Ihe  lhall ; — and  firft  begin  with  her. 

Cath,  Fye  !  fye  1  unknit  that  threat'ning  unkind  brow ; 
And  dart  not  fcornful  glances  from  thofe  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor  : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frofts  bite  the  meads  * ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  lhake  fair  buds  ; 
And  in  no  fenfe  is  meet,  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-feeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty  j 
And,  while  it  is  fo,  none  fo  dry  or  thirfty 
Will  deign  to  fip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  hulband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  fovereign;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance  :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  fea  and  land ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  ftorms,  the  day  in  cold. 
While  thou  ly'lt  warm  at  home,  fecure  and  fafe  ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  i — 
Too  little  payment  for  fo  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  fubjeft  owes  the  prince. 
Even  fuch  a  woman  oweth  to  her  hulband : 
And,  when  Ihe's  froward,  peevifh,  fullen,  four. 
And,  not  obedient  to  his  honeft  will, 

'  —  an  hundred  croivns—-^  Old  Co^y— -five  hundred.  Corredled  by 
Mr.  Pope.  In  the  Mf.  from  which  our  author's  plays  were  printed, 
probably  numbers  were  always  exprefled  in  figures,  which  has  been  the 
occafion  of  many  miftakes  in  the  early  editions.    Ma  lone. 

*  —  fli  frofis  bite  the  meads  The  old  copy  reads — frofts  do  bite. 
The  correftioji  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Maloni. 

What 
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What  is  (he  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 

And  gracelefs  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? — 

I  am  afham'd,  that  women  are  fo  fimple 

To  offer  war  where  they  fhould  kneel  for  peace  ; 

Or  feek  for  rule,  fupremacy,  and  fway. 

When  they  are  bound  to  ferve,  love,  and  obey. 

Why  are  our  bodies  foft,  and  weak,  and  fmooth. 

Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world  ; 

But  that  our  foft  conditions  ^,  and  our  hearts. 

Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 

My  heart  as  great ;  my  reafon,  haply,  more. 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown  : 

But  now,  I  fee  our  lances  are  but  ftraws ; 

Our  ftrength  as  weak,  our  weaknefs  paft  compare,— ^ 

That  feeming  to  be  moft,  which  we  indeed  leaft  are. 

Then  vail  your  ftomachs     for  it  is  no  boot ; 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  hufband's  foot : 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  pleafe. 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  eafe. 

Pet.  Why,  there's  a  wench  I — Come  on,  and  kifs  me, 
Kate. 

Luc,  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad  ;  for  thou  fhalt  ha't. 
Vin.  'Tis  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward. 
Luc.  But  a  harfh  hearing,  when  women  are  froward. 
Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to-bed  : — 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  fped. 
'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white '  ; 

[to  lAicentio. 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night ! 

[£;ic-^««/ Petr  UCH  10,  and  Catharina. 

Hor. 

3  —  oi<r  /o/V  conditions,— ]  The  gentle  qualities  of  our  minds.  See 
p.  i6,  n.  z.  Malone. 

4  "Tben  vail  your  fiomacbsy — ]  i.  e.  abate  your  pride,  your  fpirlt. 

Steevens. 

5  though  you  hit  the  white',']  To  hit  the  nvhite  is  a  phrafe  borrowed 
from  archery  :  the  mark  was  commonly  white*  Here  it  alludes  to  the 
WkdkVnt  BiancUi  ox  white*  Johnson* 

St, 
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Hor.  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  haft  tam'd  a  curft  fhrevv. 
Luc,  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  /he  will  be  tam'c! 

Ib^.  [Exeunt. 

So,  in  Feltham's  Anfiver  to  Ben  Jonfon's  ode  at  the  end  cf  his  Ntw 
Inn  : 

As  oft  you've  wanted  brains 
**  And  art  to  ftrike  the  ivhitCy 
«  As  you  have  levell'd  right."  Malone. 

^  The  players  delivered  down  this  comedy,  among  the  reft,  as  one  of 
Shakfpeare's  own  ;  and  its  inrrinfick  merit  bears  fufficient  evidence  to 
the  propriety  of  their  decilion. 

May  I  add  a  few  reafons  why  I  neither  believe  the  former  comedy  of 
the  Taming  of  a  ShreiOy  1607,  nor  the  old  play  of  Kivgjohn  in  two 
parts,  1591,  to  have  been  the  work  of  Shakfpeare  ?  He  generally  fol- 
lowed every  novel  orhiftory  from  whence  he  took  his  plots,  as  clofely  as 
he  could  ;  and  is  fo  often  indebted  to  thefe  originals  for  his  very  thoughts 
and  expreflions,  that  we  may  fairly  pronounce  him  not  to  have  been 
above  borrowing,  to  fpare  himfelf  the  labour  of  invention.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  that  both  thefe  plays,  (like  that  of  Henry  V.  in  which 
Oldcaftle  is  introduced)  were  the  unfuccefsful  performances  of  contem- 
porary players.  Shakfpeare  faw  they  were  meanly  written,  and  yet 
that  their  plans  were  fuch  as  would  furnifh  incidents  for  a  better  dra- 
matift.  He  therefore  might  lazily  adopt  the  order  of  their  fcenes,  ftill 
writing  the  dialogue  anew,  and  inferting  little  more  from  either  piece, 
than  a  few  lines  which  he  might  think  worth  preferving,  or  was  too 
much  in  hade  to  alter.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  literary 
v/orld,  to  fee  the  track  of  others  followed  by  thofe  who  would  never 
have  given  themfelves  the  trouble  to  mark  out  one  of  their  own. 

Steevens. 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  vindicate  Shakfpeare  from  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  old  Taming  of  a  iihreiu.  Mr.  Pope  in  confequence  of  hia 
being  very  fuperficially  acquainted  with  the  phrafeology  of  our  early 
writers,  firlt  afcribed  it  to  him,  and  on  his  authority  this  ftrange  opi- 
nion obtained  credit  for  half  a  century.  He  might  with  juft  as  much 
propriety  have  fuppofed  that  our  author  wrote  the  old  King  Henry  IV^ 
and  V,  and  the  Hijiory  of  King  Leir  and  his  three  daughters,  as  that  he 
wrote  two  plays  on  the  fubjeft  of  Taming  a  Shrew,  and  two  others 
oh  the  ftory  of  King  John.-^The  error  prevailed  for  fuch  a  length  of 
time,  from  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  the  piece,  which  is  lo  ex- 
tremely fcarce,  that  I  have  never  feen  or  heard  of  any  copy  exifting  but 
one  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Steevens,  and  another  in  my  own  :  and 
one  of  our  author's  editors  fearched  for  it  for  thirty  years  in  vain,  Mr, 
Pope's  copy  is  fuppofed  to  be  irrecoverably  loft. 

I  fufped  that  the  anonymous  Taming  of  a  Sbreio  was  written  about 
the  year  1590,  either  by  George  Peeie  or  Robert  Greene.  Malone, 

From 
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From  this  play  the  Tatler  formed  a  Story,  Vol.  IV,  251. 

It  cannot  butleem  ftrange  that  Shakfpeare  fhould  be  fo  little  known 
to  the  author  of  the  Tatler,  that  he  fliouid  fuffer  this  ftory  to  be  ob- 
truded Upon  him  ;  or  fo  little  known  to  the  publick,  that  he  could  hope 
to  make  it  pafs  upon  his  readers  as  a  real  narrative  of  a  tranfa(5tion  in 
Lincolnfliire  j  yet  it  is  apparent,  that  he  was  deceived,  or  intended  to 
deceive,  that  he  knew  not  himfelf  whence  the  Itory  was  taken,  or  hoped 
that  he  might  rob  fo  obfcure  a  writer  without  deteftion. 

Of  this  play  the  two  plots  are  fo  well  united,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  called  two  without  injury  to  the  art  with  which  they  are  inter- 
woven. The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the  variety  of  a  double 
plot,  yet  is  not  diftrafted  by  unconnefted  incidents. 

The  part  between  Catharine  and  Petruchio  is  eminently  fpritely  and 
diverting.  At  the  marriage  of  Bianca  the  arrival  of  the  real  father, 
perhaps,  produces  more  perplexity  than  pleafure.  The  whole  play  i» 
very  popular  and  direiting.  Johnson* 
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Perfons  Repre^ented^ 


King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Florence. 

Bertram,  Count  of  Roufillon. 

Lafeu,  an  old  Lord. 

ParoUes  %  a  follo^ujer  cf  Bertram. 

Se'veral  young  French  Lords,  that  ferva  ^jith  Bertram  in 
the  Florentine  oo-^r. 


Count  efs  of  Roufillon,  mother  to  Bertram. 
Helena,  a  gentle-uooman  profeded  by  the  Countefs* 
An  old  <widQnju  of  Florence. 
Diana,  daughter  to  the  ^ido^}. 


Lords,   attending  on  the  King  ;    Officers,   Soldiers,  &C* 
French  and  Florentine. 

SCENE,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tufcany. 

»  There  is  no  enumeration  of  perfons  in  the  old  copy. 

i  Parolies,']  I  fuppole  we  fhould  write  this  name  Paroles,  i.  e,  a 
creature  made  up  of  empty  words.    St  EE  yens. 

3  Fiolenta  only  enters  once,  and  then  fhe  neither  fpeaks,  nor  is  fpoken 
to.  Stexvins. 


Steivard, 
Clonjun, 
A  Page. 


Neighbours  and  friends  to  the  vjidonju. 
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ACTL     SCENE  I. 

Roufillon.    A  Room  in  the  Count'' s  Palace* 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countefs  of  Rousillon,  Helena, 
and  L  A  F  E  u  ,  in  mourning. 

Count,  In  delivering  my  fon  from  me,  I  bury  a  fecond 
hufband. 

Bsr.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my  father's 
death  anew :  but  I  muft  attend  his  majefty's  command, 
to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward     evermore  in  fubjeftion. 

Laf.  You  lhall  find  of  the  king  a  hulband,  madam  ; — 
you,  lir,  a  father :  He  that  fo  generally  is  at  all  times 
good,  muft  of  .neceffity  hold  his  virtue  to  you  ;  whofe 

'  The  ftory  of  AWs  nvell  that  ends  ivell^  or,  as  I  fuppofe  It  to  have 
been  fometimes  called,  Lciie's  Labour  ivonnct  is  originally  indeed  the 
property  of  Boccace,  but  it  came  immediately  to  Sliakfpeare  from 
Fainter's  Gilletta  of  Narbon,  in  the  firft  Vol.  of  the  Palace  of  PleaJ'ure, 
quarto,  1 566,  p.  88.  Farmer. 

Shakfpeare  is  indebted  to  the  novel  only  for  a  few  leading  circum- 
ftances  in  the  graver  parts  of  the  piece.  The  comick  buiinefs  appears 
to  be  entirely  of  his  own  formation.  Steevens. 

This  comedy,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  1598.  S&e  An  Attempt  t6 
fifcertain  the  order  of  Sbakff  eare's  pijysy  Vol.1.  Malone. 

2.  _  ivard,']  Under  his  particular  care,  as  my  guardian,  till  I 
come  to  age.  It  is  now  almoft  forgotten  in  England,  that  the  heirs  of 
great  fortunes  were  the  king's  ivardi.  Whether  the  fame  practice  pre- 
vailed in  France,  it  is  of  no  great  ufe  to  enquire,  for  Shakfpeare  gives 
to  all  nations  the  manners  of  England.  Johnson. 

Howell's  fifteenth  letter  acquaints  us  that  the  province  of  Normandy 
was  fubjeft  to  wardfhips,  and  no  other  part  of  France  belides;  but  the 
fuppofition  of  the  contrary  furnilhed  Shakfpeare  v.  lth  a  reafon  why  the 
king  compelled  Roufillon  to  marry  Helen.  Tollet. 

l"he  prerogative  o?  ivardjhip'  is  a  branch  of  the  feudal  law,  and  may 
as  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  incorporated  with  the  conftitution  of  France, 
as  it  was  with  that  of  England,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins* 

Vol.  III.  A  st  wor# 
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worthinefs  would  ftir  it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than 
lack  it  where  there  is  fuch  abundance. 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majefty's  amendment? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandon'd  his  phyficians,  madam  ;  un- 
der whofe  practices  he  hath  periecuted  time  with  hope  ; 
and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  procefs,  but  only  the 
lofmg  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father,  (O,  that 
had!  how  fad  a  paffage  'tis^  1)  whofe  fkill  was  almoft 
as  great  as  his  honefty  ;  had  it  ftretch'd  fo  far,  would 
have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  (hould  have  play 
for  lack  of  work.  'Would,  for  the  king's  fake,  he  were 
living  !  I  think,  it  would  be  the  death  of  the  king's  dif- 
eafe. 

Laf.  Howcall'd  you  the  man  you  fpeak  of,  madam  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  fir,  in  his  profelTion,  and  it  was 
his  great  right  to  be  fo  :  Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Lay.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam  ;  the  king  very 
lately  fpoke  of  him,  admiringly,  and  mourningly  :  he 
was  Ikilful  enough  to  have  liv'd  llill,  if  knowledge  could 
be  fet  up  againll  mortality. 

£er.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languifhes  of? 

Laf.  A  fiftula,  my  lord. 

£er.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

La/.  1  would,  it  were  not  notorious. — Was  this  gentle- 
woman the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

?  0,  that  had  !  hoiv  Jad  a  paflage  Vz;  /]  Imitated  from  the  Heau- 
tani'morumtnoi  of  Terence,  (then  tranflated,)  where  Menedemus  fays  : 
**  Filium  unicum  adolefcentulum 
**  Habeo*  Ah,  quid  dixi  ?  habere  me  ?  imo 
<<  ^babuif  Chreme, 
Nunc  habeam  necne  incertum  eft."  Blackstone, 
Pajfage  is  any  thing  that  pajjh^  fo  we  now  fay,  a  fajfage  of  an  author, 
and  we  faid  about  a  century  ago,  the  paJJ'ages  of  a  reign,    "When  the 
countefs  mentions  Helena's  lofs  of  a  father,  fhe  recolledls  her  own  lofu 
«f  a  hufband,  and  ftops  to  obferve  how  heavily  that  woid  bad  pafles 
through  her  mind.  Johnson. 

Thus  Shakfpeare  himfelf.    See  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A61III.  fc.  i : 

**  Now  in  the  {i'lrnng  pajfage  of  the  day." 
Again,  in     JVomans  a  fVeathercock,  i6iz  : 

«*  I  knew  the  paj/'^gct  'twixt  her  and  Scudamore."  St e evens. 

Cokfit* 
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Count.  His  fole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed  to  my 
overlooking.  I  have  thofe  hopes  of  her  good,  that  her 
education  promifes :  her  difpQfitions  fhe  inherits,  which 
make  fair  gifts  fairer  :  for  wAre  an  unclean  mind  carries 
virtuous  qualities'*^,  there  commendations  go  with  pity, 
they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too  ;  in  her  they  are  the 
better  for  their  fimplenefs  ^ ;  fhe  derives  her  honefty,  and 
atchieves  her  goodnefs. 

Laf,  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her  tears. 
Count.  'Tis  the  beft  brine  a  maiden  can  feafon  her 
praife  in^.    The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  ap- 
proaches her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her  forrows  takes 

4  —  virtuous  qualities^']  i.  e.  qualities  of  gocd  breeding  and  erudi- 
tion,  (in  the  fame  fenfe  that  the  Italians  fay,  qualita  'virtuofa,)  and 
not  moral  ones.  Warburton. 

Virtue  and  -virtuous,  as  I  am  told,  ftlll  keep  this  fignlfication  in  the 
north,  and  mean  ingenuity,  and  ingenious.  Steevetjs. 

5  —  thej  are  -virtues  and  traitors  too  }  in  her  they  are  the  better  for 
their  fmplenejs  j]  Her  -virtues  are  the  better  for  their  Jimplenefsy  that  isy 
her  excellencies  are  the  better  becaufe  they  are  artlels  and  open,  with- 
out fraud,  without  defign.  The  learned  commentator  has  well  explain- 
ed -virtuesy  but  has  not,  I  think,  reached  the  force  of  the  word  traitors, 
and  therefore  has  not  fhewn  the  full  extent  of  Shakfpeare's  roafterly 
obfervation.  Virtues  in  an  unclean  mind  are  -vh  tues  and  traitors  too, 
Eftimable  and  ufeful  qualities,  joined  with  an  evil  difpotition,  give  thac 
evil  difpofition  power  over  others,  who,  by  admiring  the  virtue,  are 
betrayed  to  the  malevolence.  The  Tatler,  mentioning  the  fharpers  of 
his  time,  obferves,  that  fome  of  them  are  men  of  fuch  elegance  and 
knowledge^  that  a  young  man  -who  falls  into  their  ivay,  is  betrayed  as 
much  by  his  judgment  as  his  pajjions.  Johnson. 

In  As  you  like  it,  virtues  are  called  traitors  on  a  very  di^erent  ground  ; 

u    to  fome  kind  of  men 

«  Their  graces  ferve  them  but  as  enemies  j 

No  more  do  yours  ;  your  -virtues,  gentle  mafter, 
**  Are  fandlified  and  holy  traitors  to  you, 

O  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
**  Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  !"  Malone. 

6  can  feafon  her  praife  /».]  To  feafon  has  here  a  culinary  fenfe  j 
/•  prefer-ve  by  falting.  A  paOage  in  T'luelftb  Night  will  beft  explain  it5 
meaning : 

"    all  this  to  feafcn 

<«  A  brother's  dead  love,  which  flie  would  ^t^^  frefh, 
**  And  lajiing  in  her  remembrance."  Malonb. 
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all  livelihood^  from  her  cheek.  No  more  of  this,  Helena, 
go  to,  no  more  ;  left  it  be  rather  thought  you  alfed  d 
forrbw,  than  to  have  ^.  ^ 

Hel,  I  do  affeft  a  forrowfindeed,  but  I  have  it  too'^. 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead, 
exceflive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excefs 
makes  it  foon  mortal*. 

Ber.  Madam,  I  defire  your  holy  wiihes. 

Laf.  How  underftand  we  that  r 

Count.  Be  thou  blell,  Bertram  1  and  fucceed  thy  father 

7  —  fl// livelihood — ]  i.e.  all  appearance  of  life.  Steevens. 
'  leji  it  be  rather  thought  you  affeSl  a  JorroiVf  than  to  have.]  Our 
author  fometimes  is  guilty  of  fuch  flight  inaccuracies;  and  concludes  « 
fentence  as  if  the  former  part  of  it  had  been  conftrufted  differently.—* 
Thus  in  the  prefent  inftancc,  he  feems  to  have  meant — It^you  be  rather 
thought  to  affedt  a  forrow,  than  to  have.  Malone. 

9  I  do  affeB  a  for r civ,  indeed y  but  I  have  it  foo.]  Helena  has,  I  be- 
lieve, a  meaning'here,  that  fhe  doers  not  wifii  Ihouj^i  be  underftood  by 
the  countefs.  Htv  affeB ed  forrow  was  for  the  death  of  her  father  j 
her  real gx\t{  for  the  lownefs  of  her  fituation,  which  flie  feared  would 
forever  be  a  bar  to  her  union  with  her  beloved  Bertram.  Her  ov.'n. 
words  afterwards  fully  fupport  this  interpretation  : 

■  I  think  not  on  my  father  j— * 

*<  —  — -  What  was  he  like  ? 

**  I  have  forgot  him  ;  my  imagination 

Carries  no  favour  in  it  but  Bertram's  : 
*•  I  am  undone."  Malone. 
*  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief ^  the  excefs  males  it  feon  mortal.1 
hafcuy  fays,  exceffive  grief  is  the  enemy  of  the  living:  the  countefs  re- 
plies, If  the  living  be  an  enemy  to  grief ,  the  excefs  foon  makes  it  mortal: 
that  is,  if  the  living  do  not  indulge  grief  gf  ief  defiroys  itfelf  by  its  own 
excefs.  By  the  word  mortal  I  underftand  that  ivhich  dies,  and  Dr.  War- 
burton,  [who  reads— be  net  enemy—]  that  ivhich  defiroys*  I  think 
that  my  interpretation  gives  a  fentence  more  acute  and  more  refined. 
Let  the  reader  judge.  Johnson, 

A  palfage  in  the  }Vinter''s  Tale,  in  which  our  author  again  fpeaks  of 
grief  dcftroying  itfelf  by  its  own  excefs,  addi  fupport  to  Dr.  Johnfon's 
interpretation  : 

"  — —  fcarce  any  joy 
**  Did  ever  live  fo  long  j  no  forrovTi 
But  kiird  itfelf  much  focnerC^ 
In  jLomeo  and  'Juliet  we  meet  with  a  kindred  thought : 
Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
<*  And  in  their  triumph  die*'^  Maloke? 

In 
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In  manners,  as  in  fhape  !  thy  blood,  and  virtue. 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee  ;  and  thy  goodnefs 
Share  with  thy  birth-right  1  Love  all,  truft  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none  i  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power,  than  ufe  ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key  :  be  check'd  for  filence,  ^ 
But  never  tax'd  for  fpeech.    What  heaven  more  will. 
That  thee  may  furnilh     and  my  prayers  pluck  down. 
Fall  on  thy  head  !  Farewell.— My  lord, 
*Tis  an  unfeafon'd  courtier  ;  good  my  lord, 
Advife  liim. 

Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  beft. 
That  lhall  attend  his  love. 

Count,  Heaven  blefs  him  '.—Farewell,  Bertram. 

\Exit  Countefs^ 

Ber,  The  beft  wiflies,  that  can  be  forged  in  your 
thoughts,  \to  Helena.]  be  fervants  to  you^  1  Be  comfort- 
able to  my  mother,  your  miftrefs,  and  make  much  o/her. 

Laf,  Farewell,  pretty  lady  :  You  muft  hold  the  credit 
of  your  father.  [^Exeunt  Bertram  arid  La  feu, 

Hel.  O,  were  that  all*  ! — I  think  not  on  my  father; 
And  thefe  great  tears  ^  grace  his  remembrance  more. 
Than  thofe  I  fhed  for  him.    What  was  he  like  ? 
I  have  forgot  him  :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in  it,  but  Bertram's. 
J  am  undone  ;  there  is  no  living,  none, 

*  That  thee  may  furmjh,']  That  may  help  thee  with  jmore  and  bett« 
qualifications.  Johnson. 

3  The  beji  ivijhes,  8cc  ]  That  is,  may  you  be  miftrefs  of  your  wiflies, 
and  have  power  to  bring  them  to  effeft.  Johnson. 

4  0  nvere  that  all !  &c.]  Would  that  the  attention  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  my  father,  (or,  not  to  a£l  unbecoming  the  daughter  of  fuch  a 
father, — for  fuch  periiaps  is  the  meaning,)  were  my  only  folicitude  !  I 
think  not  of  him.    My  cares  arc  all  for  Bertram.  Malone. 

5  —  thefe  great  tears  &c.]  The  tears  which  the  king  and  countefs 
<hed  for  him.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  flie  mean?  rather,— -And  thefe  great  tears  which  are  now 
falling  in  abundance  from  my  .eyes,  on  another  account,  appear  to  do 
more  honour  to  his  memory  than  thofe  which  I  really  flied  for  hin^i 
when  he  died  j  which  Howed  in  a  lefs  copious  ftream.  For  the  hint  of 
this  interpretation  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Mafon.  Maloj^i:. 

A  a3  U 
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If  Bertram  be  away.    It  were  all  one. 

That  I  {hould  love  a  bright  particular  ftar. 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  fb  above  me  : 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Mull  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  fphere**. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itfelf : 

The  hind,  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 

Mirft  die  for  love.    'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague. 

To  fee  him  every  hour  ;  to  fit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 

In  our  heart's  table  ^  ;  heart,  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  fweet  favour  ^  : 

But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

Muft  fandlify  his  relicks.    Who  comes  here  ? 

f>  Jn  h'li  bnght  radiance  Sec]  I  cannot  bcunited  with  him  and  move 
In  the  fame  Jpbere,  but  tnuji  be  comforted  at  a  diftance  by  the  radiance 
that  fhoots  on  all Jides  from  him.  Johnson. 
Milton,  b.  X  : 

**  —  from  his  radiant  feat  he  rofe 
<*  Of  high  ro//a/e/-fl/ glory."  Steevens. 
7       ""Tiuas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  fee  him  every  hour,  to  Jit  and  draw 
His  arched  brcivs,  his  vazvkirg  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  heart"'s  table  ;]  So,  in  our  author's  24th  Sonnet  : 
Mine  eye  hath  play'd       painter,  and  hath  fteel'd 
**  Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart.''"' 
A  table  was  formerly  a  term  for  a  piEiure.    Tableau,  Fr.    So,  on  a 
pidlure  painted  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  poflelTion  of  the 
Hon.  Horace  Walpole  : 

*'  The  Queen  to  Walfingham  this  table  fent, 
*'  Mark  of  her  people's  and  her  own  content."    Mai. one. 
^  —  trick  of  his  Jnveet  fa'vour ;]  So,  in  Kirg  John  :  "  he  hath  a 
trick  of  Cceur  de  Lion's  face."    Trick  feems  to  be  fome  peculiarity  of 
look  or  feature.  Johnson. 

Trick  is  an  expreifion  taken  from  drawing,  and  is  fo  explained  in  an- 
other place.    The  prefent  inftance  explains  itfelf: 
■         to  Jit  and  draw 
His  arched  broivs,  Sec, 

 and  trick  of  bis  fiveet  favour. 

Trick,  however,  may  mean  peculiarity.  Steevens. 
Tricking  is  ufed  by  heralds  for  the  delineation  apd  colouring  of 
arms,  &c.  Malone. 
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Enter  Parolles. 
One  that  goes  with  him  :  I  love  him  for  his  fake  ; 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  folely  a  coward  ; 
Yet  thefe  fix'd  evils  fit  fo  fit  in  him. 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  fteely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind  :  withal,  full  oft  we  fee 
Cold  wifdom  waiting  on  fuperftuous  folly  *. 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch'. 

Par.  No. 

Hel.  And  no  ^. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  You  have  fome  ftain  of  foldier  ^  in  you  ;  let 
me  aik  you  a  queftion  :  Man  is  enemy  to  virginity  ;  how 
may  we  barricado  it  againll  him  ? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Hel.  But  he  affails;  and  our  virginity,  though  valiant, 
in  the  defence  yet  is  weak  :  unfold  to  us  fome  warlike  re- 
finance. 

Par.  There  is  none ;  man,  fitting  down  before  you, 
will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Blefs  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers,  and 
blowers  up  ! — Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins 
might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will  quicklier 
be  blown  up  :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down  again,  wjth 
the  breach  yourfelves  made,  you  lofe  your  city  *.    It  is 

not 

9  Cold  'iv'ifdom  'waiting  on  fuperfluous  folly.'\  Cold  for  naked  j  a^ 
fuperjluous  for  over-cjoathed.  This  makes  the  propriety  of  the  anti- 
thcfis.    War  BUR  TON. 

'  And  youy  monarch.]  Perhaps  here  is  fome  allufion  defigned  to 
Monarchoy  a  ridiculous  fantaftical  character  of  the  age  of  Shakfpeare, 
Concerning  this  perfon,  fee  the  notes  on  Lovers  Labour^s  Lofty  Vol.  II. 
p.  362,  n.  6.  Steevens. 

-  And  no.'\  I  am  no  more  a  queen  than  you  are  a  monarch,  or  M$' 
■nsrcho.    Ma  lone. 

^  — ftain  of  foldier — ]  Stain  for  what  we  now  fzy  tinSlurei  fome 
qualities,  at  leaft  fuperficial,  of  a  foldier.  Johnson. 

4  —  ivitb  the  breach  yourjelves  made,  you  lofe  your  city.]  So,  in  pur 
author's  Lover^s  Ccmplaint ; 

A  a  4  And 
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not  politick  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature,  to  preferve 
virginity.  Lofs  of  virginity  is  rational  increafe  ^ ;  and 
there  was  never  virgin  got,  till  virginity  was  firft  loll. 
That,  you  were  made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Vir- 
ginity, by  being  once  loft,  may  be  ten  times  found :  by 
being  ever  kept,  is  ever  loft  :  'tis  too  cold  a  companion  ; 
away  with  it. 

fid.  I  will  ftand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore  I  die 
a  virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  faid  in't  ;  'tis  againft  the 
rule  of  nature.  To  fpeak  on  the  part  of  virginity,  is  to 
accufe  your  mothers ;  which  is  moft  infallible  difobedi- 
ence.  He  that  hangs  himfelf,  is  a  virgin :  virginity 
murders  itfelf*;  and  Ihould  be  buried  in  highways,  out  of 
all  fanftified  limit,  as  a  defperate  offendrefs  againft  na- 
ture. Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheefe  ;  con- 
fumes  itfelf  to  the  very  paring,  and  fo  dies  with  feeding 
his  own  ftomach.  Befides,  virginity  is  peevifh,  proud, 
idle,  made  of  felf-love,  which  is  the  moft  inhibited  fin  ' 
in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not ;  you  cannot  choofe  but 
lofe  by't :  Out  with't :  within  ten  years  it  will  make  itfelf 
ten*,  which  is  a  goodly  increafe  ;  and  the  principal  itfelf 
not  much  the  worfe  :  Away  with't. 

Hel. 

And  long  upon  thefe  terms  I  held  my  c'ltyf 
Till  thus  he  'gan  befiege  mc." 
Again,  in  Xht  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

This  makes  in  him  more  rage,  and  lefler  pity, 
<*  To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  fweet  ciry."  Malone, 
'  Lofs  of  'Virginity  is  rational,  i^crc^/fj — ]  I  believe  we  fliould  read, 
vational.  Tyrwhitt. 

Ratior.al  increafe  may  mean  the  regular  increafe  by  which  rational 
beings  arc  propagated.  Steevens. 

6  He  that  bangs  bimfclf,  is  a  'virgin  :  virginity  murders  itfelf  j]  i.e.  hs 
that  hangs  himfelf,  and  a  virgin,  are  in  this  circumftancc  alike  j  they 
arc  both  felf-dejireyers.  Malone. 

7  ^inhibited  fin — ]  i.  e.  forbidden.    So,  in  Othello: 

-  a  praftifer 

"  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant."  Steevens. 

8  ^nvithin  ten  years  it  ivill  make  itfelf  ten,]  The  old  copy  reads 
—within  ten  years  it  will  make  itfelf  fMo.   Jhe  emendation  was  made 
by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.    It  was  alfo  fjggefted  by  Mr.  Stcevens,  who  like- 
wife 
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HeL  How  might  one  do,  fir,  to  lofe  it  to  her  own 
iiking  ? 

Par.  Let  me  fee  :  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne*er  it 
likes  ^.  'Tis  a  commodity  will  loie  the  glofs  with  lying  ; 
the  longer  kept,  the  lefs  worth :  off  with't,  while  'tis 
vendible :  anfwer  the  time  of  requeft.  Virginity,  like 
an  old  courtier, wears  her  cap  out  of  fafhion ;  richly  fuited, 
but  unfuitable  :  juft  like  the  brooch  and  the  tooth-pick, 
which  wear  not  now  *.  Your  date  is  better*  in  your  pye 
and  your  porridge,  than  in  your  cheek  :  And  your  virgi- 
nity, your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  wi- 
ther'd  pears ;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly  ;  marry,  'tis  a 

wife  propofed  to  read— within  fMo  years  it  will  make  itfelf  ttoo*  Mr. 
Toilet  would  read — within  ten  years  it  will  make  itfeif  tivelve, 

I  formerly  propofed  to  read — Out  with  it :  within  ten  months  it 
will  make  itfelf  two."  Part  with  it,  and  within  ten  months'  time  it 
will  double  itfelf  J  i.  e.  it  will  produce  a  child. 

I  now  mention  this  conjecture  (in  which  I  once  had  fome  confidence) 
only  for  the  purpofe  of  acknowledging  my  error.  1  had  net  fuffici- 
ently  attended  to  a  former  paffage  in  this  fcene,— "  Virginitj',  by  being 
once  ioft,  may  be  ten  times  found,"  i.  e.  may  produce  ten  virgins." 
Thofe  words  likewife  are  fpoken  by  Parolles,  and  add  I'uch  decifive 
fupport  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emendation,  that  I  have  not  hefitated 
to  adopt  it.  The  text,  as  exhibited  in  the  old  copy,  is  undoubtedly 
corrupt.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  many  paflages  in  thefc 
plays,,  in  which  numbers  are  introduced,  are  printed  incorreftly. 

0«f  with  it,"  is  ufed  equivocally. — Applied  to  virginity,  it  means, 
give  it  away  J  part  with  it:  confidered  in  another  light,  it  fignifies,  put 
it  out  to  intereft.  In  the  Tempeft  we  haves — «<  Each  gutter  tut  on  five 
for  one,"  &c.  Malone. 

9  — Marry i  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne'er  it  likes.']  Parolles,  in  an- 
fwer  to  die  queftion,  how  one  Jhall  lofe  -virginity  to  her  oion  liking  ? 
plays  upon  the  word  likings  and  fays,  fse  mufi  do  ill)  for  virginity,  to 
be  fo  loft,  muji  like  him  that  likes  not  virginity.  Johnson, 

*  — ivhich  v^'ta.T  not  noiv.]  Thus  the  oid  copy,  and  rightly.  Shak- 
fpeare  often  ufesthe  adlive  for  the  paflive.  The  modern  editors  read,— • 
**  which  lue  wear  not  now."  TyRWHiTT. 

The  old  copy  has  were.    Mr,  Rowe  correded  it.  Malone. 

^  —  Tour  date  is  better — ]  Kere  is  a  quibble  on  the  word  date, 
which  means  both  agej  and  a  kind  of  candied y>«zr  much  ufed  in  our 
author's  time.    So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paftry." 

The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  Troilus  and  Cre£}da  :  <*  —  and  then  to 
be  baked  with  no  date  in  the  pye,  for -then  tJ:ie  naan's  date  is  out." 
^  Stievens. 

withered 
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wither'd  pear  :  it  was  formerly  better ;  marry,  yet,  'tli 
a  wither'd  pear :  Will  you  any  thing  with  it  r 

He/.  Not  my  virginity  yet  ^. 
There  fliall  your  mall:er  have  a  thoufand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  miftrefs,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain     and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddefs,  and  a  fovereign, 

2  Not  my  -vir-ginuy  yet.'\  Something,  which  fhould  conneft  Helena's 
vorcls  with  thole  of  ParcUes,  feems  to  be  wanting.  Hanmer  has  made 
a  fair  attempt  by  reading  : 

Not  my  •virginity  yet. — You're  for  the  court, 
There  pall  your  majier  &c. 
Some  fuch  claufe  has,  I  think,  dropped  cut,  but  ftill  the  firft  words 
want  connexion.    Perhaps  Parolles,  going  away  after  his  harangue, 
faid,  'Will  you  any  thing  loith  me?  to  which  Helen  may  reply,— I 
know  not  what  to  do  with  the  paflage.  Johnson. 

1  do  not  perceive  fo  great  a  want  of  connexion  as  my  predeceflbrs 
have  apprehended;  nor  is  that  conneftion  alway  to  be  fought  for,  in  fo 
carelefs  a  writer  as  ours,  from  the  thought  immediately  preceding  the 
reply  of  the  fpeaker.  Parolles  has  been  laughing  at  the  unprofitablcnefs 
of  virginity,  efpecially  when  it  grows  ancient,  and  compares  it  to 
•withered  fruit,  Helena,  properly  enough  replies,  that  hers  is  not  yet 
in  that  ftate ;  but  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  her,  his  mafler  fliould  find 
the  gratification  of  all  his  moft  romantick  wishes.  Ic  does  not  however 
appear  that  this  rapturous  eftufion  of  Helena  was  defigned  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  Parolles.  Its  obfcurity,  therefore,  may  be  ics  merit.  It  fuf- 
ficiently  explains  what  is  palling  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  to  every 
one  but  him  to  whom  fhe  does  not  mean  to  explain  it.  Steevens. 

Perhaps  we  Ihould  read  :  Will  you  any  thinu  with  ua  i.  e.  will 
you  fend  any  thing  with  us  to  court  ?  to  which  Helenca's  anfwer  would 
be  proper  enough — 

"  Not  my  virginity  yet." 
A  fimilar  phrafe  occurs  in  Tnvelfth  Night,  AO:  III.  fc.  i  : 

You  II  nothings  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  Tvrwhitt. 

Perhaps  fomething  has  been  omitted  in  Parolles's  fpeech.  *^  I  am 
■new  iound  for  the  court ;  will  you  anything  with  it  [i.  e.  with  the 
court]  ?'*    So,  in  the  JVinteri  Tale  : 

Tell  me  what  you  have  to  the  king.'' 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens  in  the  latter  part  of  his  note  j 
**  —that  in  the  enjoyment  of  her,"  &c.    See  note  5.  Malone. 

4-  —  captaitty'l  Our  author  often  ufes  this  word  for  a  head  or  chief. 
So,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets : 

Or  raptair  ]e\xt\s  in  the  carkanet." 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens  :  *♦  —  the  afs  more  captain  than  the  lion." 
Again  more  appoHtcly,  in  Othello,  where  it  is  applied  toDefdemona  : 
i"  —  our  great  captain's  captain,    Malok  e. 

A  coun- 
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A  counfellor,  a  traitrefs^,  and  a  dear; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  difcord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  his  fweet  difafter ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  chriftendoms  ^, 
That  blinking  Cupid  goffips.    Now  fhall  he — 
I  know  not  what  he  Ihall  : — God  fend  him  well ! — 
The  court's  a  learning  place  ; — and  he  is  one — 

Par.  What  one,  i'faith? 

HeL  That  I  wifti  well.— 'Tis  pity— 

5  —  a  traltrefs,]  Traditora,  a  traitrefsy  in  the  Italian  language,  is 
generally  ufed  as  a  term  of  endearment.  The  meaning  of  Helen  is, 
that  /he  /hall  prove  every  thing  to  Bertram.  Our  ancient  writers  de- 
lighted in  catalogues,  and  alvvay  charadlerize  love  by  contrarieties. 

Steevens. 

Fal/laflf,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfory  fays  to  Mrs.  Ford  :  "  Thou 
art  a  traitor  to  fay  fo."  In  his  interview  with  her,  he  certainly  meant 
to  ufe  the  language  of  love. 

Helena  however,  I  think,  does  not  mean  to  fay  that  /he  /hall  prove 
every  thing  to  Bertram,  but  to  exprefs  her  apprehen/ion  that  he  will 
find  at  the  court  fome  lady  or  ladies  who  /hall  prove  every  thing  to  him  ; 
(<*  a  phcenix,  captain,  counfellor,  traitrefs  ;  &c.")  to  whom  he  will 
give  all  the  fond  names  that  *'  blinking  Cupid  go/Tips."  Malonx. 

I  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  love  poetry  of  thofe 
times  an  authority  for  mo/l,  if  not  for  every  one,  of  thefe  whim/ical 
titles.  At  leaft  I  can  affirm  it  from  knowledge,  that  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  lyrick  poetry,  which  was 
the  model  from  which  our  poets  chiefly  copied.  Heath. 

6  „  chriJ}endom5,'\  This  word,  which  fignifies  the  colleftive  body 
of  chri/lianity,  every  place  where  the  chriftian  religion  is  embraced,  is 
furely  ufed  with  much  licence  on  thisoccafion.    Ste evens. 

It  is  ufed  by  another  ancient  writer  in  the  fame  fenfe  ;  fo  that  the 
word  probably  bore,  in  our  author's  time,  the  /ignification  which  he 
has  affixed  to  it.    So,  in  A  Royal  Arbor  of  Loyal  Foefie,  by  Thomas 
Jordan,  no  date,  but  printed  about  1661  : 
«  She  is  baptized  in  Chrijiendonty 
[i.  e.  by  a  chriftian  name,] 
The  Jew  cries  out  he's  undone—,'" 
Thefe  lines  are  found  in  a  ballad  formed  on  part  of  the  /lory  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice^  in  which  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  the  Jew's 
daughter,  and  not  Portia,  that  faves  the  Merchant's  life  by  pleading 
his  caufe.    There  fhould  feem  therefore  to  have  been  Ibme  novel  on 
this  fubjedl,  that  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  refearches  of  the  commen- 
tators.   In  the  fame  book  are  ballads  founded  on  the  fables  of  Much 
ado  about  Notbingy  and  the  Winter's  Tale,    M  alone. 

Par. 
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Par.  What's  pity  I 

Hel.  That  wilhing  well  had  not  a  body  in't. 
Which  migJit  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  born, 
Whofe  baier  liars  do  (hut  us  up  in  wilhes. 
Might  with  efFeds  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
And  Ihew  what  we  alone  muft  think  ^ ;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 
Page.  Monfieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

{Exit  Page.> 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewel :  if  I  can  remember  thee, 
I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

IIcl.  Monfieur  Parolles,  you  were  born  under  a  charita* 
ble  ftar. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

He!.  I  efpecially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par,  Why  under  Mars  f 
-    Hel.  The  wars  have  fo  kept  you  under,  that  you  muft 
needs  be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  1  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  fo  ? 

Hel.  You  go  fo  much  backward,  when  you  fight. 
Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  propofes  the  fafe- 
ty  :  But  the  compofition,  that  your  valour  and  fear  makes 
in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the  wear 
well». 

Par. 

7  And  {ktw  tubat  uot  alonemufi  think  And  /he%v  by  realities  what 
we  now  muji  only  thin!/,  Johnson. 

•  fj  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the  ivear  ivell.^  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  of  opinion,  that  a  -virtue  of  a  good  iving  refers  to  his  nimble- 
r.efs  or  fleetnefs  in  running  away.  The  phrafe,  however,  is  taken 
from  falconry,  as  may  appear  from  the  following  paflage  in  Marflon's 
Fatvne,  1606  :  —  I  love  my  horfe  after  a  journeying  eafinefs,  as  he 
is  eafy  in  journeying  ;  my  hawk  for  the  goodnefs  of  bis  iving,  &c." 

Steeve?cs. 

The  reading  of  the  old  copy  (which  Dr.  Warburton  changed  to 
mifig,)  is  fupported  by  a  paflage  in  AT.  Henry  V.  in  which  wc  meet 
with  a  fimiiar  cxpreffion  :  <*  Though  his  affe^icns  are  higher  mounted 

tha& 
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Par.  I  am  fo  full  of  bufmefies,  I  cannot  anfwer  thee 
acutely :  I  will  return  perfeft  courtier  ;  in  the  which, 
my  inflrudion  (hall  ferve  to  naturalize  thee,  fo  thou  wilt 
be  capable  of  a  courtier's  counfel  ^,  and  underftand  what 
advice  fhall  thruft  upon  thee  ;  elfe  thou  dieft  in  thine  un- 
thankfulnefs,  and  thine  ignorance  makes  thee  away: 
farewel.  When  thou  hafl  leifure,  fay  thy  prayers ;  when 
thou  haft  none,  remember  thy  friends :  get  thee  a  good 
hulband,  and  ufe  him  as  he  ufes  thee  :  fo  farewel,  [Exit, 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourfelves  do  lie. 
Which  we  afcribe  to  heaven  :  the  fated  Iky 
Gives  us  free  fcope  ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  flow  defigns,  when  we  ourfelves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it,  which  mounts  my  love  fo  high  ; 
That  makes  me  fee,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  '  ? 
The  mightieft  fpace  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kifs  like  native  things  *. 

ImpofTiblc 

than  ours,  vet  when  they  ftoop,  they  iloop  with  the  iike  wixr."  Again, 
in  King  Henry  IV,  P.  I  : 

Yet  let  me  wonder,  Harry, 
*'  At  thy  affeicions,  which  do  hold  a  lolng 
*«  Quite  from  the  flight  cf  all  thy  anceftors."  Malone, 
9  —  yb  thou  luilt  he  capable  of  a  counter'' s  counfel,'\  i,  e.  thou  wllt 
comprehend  it.    See  a  note  in  Hamlet,  on  the  words — 

Whofe  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  ftones> 
Would  make  them  f^/^T^/f."  Malone, 
'  What  poiver  h  it,  ivhich  mounts  ny  love  Jo  high  j 

That  makes  me  Jee^  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  f  j  She  means,  by  what 
Influence  is  my  love  diiefted  to  a  perfon  fo  much  above  me  ?  why  am  I 
made  to  difcern  excellence,  and  left  to  long  after  it,  without  the  food 
of  hope?  Johnson. 

*  ^he  mightieji  fpace  in  fortune  nature  brings 

To  join  like  likes,  and  kifs  like  native  things.l  ^  underftand  the 
meaning  to  be  this  Tije  affeBions  gvven  us  by  nature  often  untteperfons 
hetioeen  luhom  fortune  or  crccident  has  placed  the  greatefi  dijlance  or  dif- 
parity 'y  and  caufe  them  to  join,  like  likes,  (inftar  p3.num)  like perfons  in 
the  fame  fituation  or  rank  of  life.  Thus  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved) 
in  'Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  Thou  foldcreft  clofe  impofJibiUties, 
And  mak'ft  them 
This  interpretation  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  a  fubfequent  fpeech  of 
the  counte/Tes  fteward,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  over-heard  this  folilo- 

quy 
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Impoffible  be  ilrange  attempts,  to  thofe 

That  weigh  their  pains  in  fenfe  ;  and  do  fuppofe. 

What  hath  been  cannot  be  :  Whoever  Itrove 

To  fhew  her  merit,  that  did  mifs  her  love  ? 

The  king's  difeafe — my  project  may  deceive  tne. 

But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II. 

Paris.    j4  Room  in  the  King^s  Palace, 

Flourijh  of  cornets.  Enter  the  king  of  France,  nvith  letters  > 
Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  ^  are  by  the  ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

I .  Lord.  So  'tis  reported,  fir. 

King,  Nay,  'tis  molt  credible  ;  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  coulin  Aullria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  fpeedy  aid  ;  wherein  Our  deareft  friend 
Prejudicates  the  bufinefs,  and  would  feem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

quy  of  Helena  :  *^  FcrtufiCf  (he  faid,  was  no  goddefs,  that  had  put 
fuch  difference  betwixt  their  two  eftates." 

The  m'lghtieji  fpace  in  fortuncy  for  ftrjom  the  moji  ividely  jeparated  by 
fortune^  is  certainly  a  licentious  expreflion  j  but  it  is  fuch  a  licence  as 
Shakfpeare  often  takes.    Thus  in  Cymbeime^  the  diminution  of  fpace  is 
ufed  for  the  dinninution  of  which  fpace,  or  difar.ce,  is  the  caufe. 
If  he  had  written  fpaces  (as  in  Troilus  and  Crejfday 

**  ■  her  whom  we  know  well 

*'  The  world's  large  fpaces  cannot  parallel,) 
the  paflage  would  have  been  more  clear  }  but  he  was  confined  by  the 
metre.    We  might,  however,  read — 

The  mightiell  fpace  in  nature  fortune  brings 

To  join  &c. 

i.  e.  accident  fometimes  unites  thofe  whom  inequality  of  rank  has  fepa- 
rated.    But  I  believe  the  text  is  right.  Malone. 

3  —  Senoys — ]  The  Sanefi^  as  they  they  are  term'd  by  Boccace, 
Painter^  who  tranflates  him,  calls  them  5^«o/j.  They  were  the  people 
of  a  fmall  republick,  of  which  the  capital  was  Sienna^  The  Florentinc$ 
vrere  at  perpetuitl  variance  with  them.  Steevens. 

I.  Lord. 
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1.  Lord,  His  love  and  vvifdom, 
Approv'd  fo  to  your  majelly,  may  plead 
For  ampleft  credence. 

King,  He  hath  armM  our  anfwer. 
And  Florence  is  deny'd  before  he  comes  : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  fee 
The  Tufcan  lervice,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  ftand  on  either  part. 

2.  Lord.  It  may  well  ferve 

A  nurfery-  to  our  gentry,  who  are  fick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 
King,  What's  he  comes  here? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles, 

I.  Lord,  It  is  the  count  Roufillon'*,  my  good  lord. 
Young  Bertram. 

King,  Youth,  thou  bear'ft  thy  father's  face  ; 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  hafte. 
Hath  well  composed  thee.    Thy  ^father's  moral  parts 
May'fl  thou  inherit  too  !  Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber,  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majeily's. 

King,  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  foundnefs  now> 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myfelf,  in  friendlhip 
Firft  try'd  our  foldierlhip  1  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  fervice  of  the  time,  and  v/as 
Difcipled  of  the  braveft  :  he  lafted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggifh  age  Ileal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  aft.    It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father  :  In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  obferve 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jeft. 
Till  their  own  (corn  return  to  them  unnoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour  5. 

4  —  Roufillon,]  The  old  copy  reads — Rojlgnoll.  Steevens. 

5  Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  In  honour.]  I  believe,  honour  is  not 
d'lgnhy  of  birth  or  rank,  but  acquired  reputation  :  Tour  father j  fays  the 
king,  had  the  fame  airy  flights  of  fatirical  ivitj  with  the  young  lords  of 
the  .prejent  time,  but  they  do  not  ivhat  he  did,  hide  their  unnoted  levity 
in  honour,  cover  petty  faults  luith  great  merit. 

This  is  an  excellent  obfervation.  Jocofe  follies,  and  flight  offences 
are  only  allowed  by  mankind  in  him  that  overpowers  them  by  great 
qualities.  Johmson. 

So 
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So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitternefs 

Were  in  his  pride  or  lharpnefs  ;  if  they  were. 

His  equal  had  awak'd  them  ^,  and  his  honour. 

Clock  to  itfelf,  knew  the  true  minute  when 

Exception  bid  him  fpeak,  and,  at  that  time. 

His  tongue  obeyM  his  hand^  :  who  were  below  hint 

He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place  ^; 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 

In  their  poor  praife  he  humbled^ :  Such  a  man 

Might 

*  So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitternefs 
JVere  in  bis  pride  cr  fhavpnejs  j  if  they  were. 

His  equal  had  anuaWd  them  j]  Nor  was  ufed  without  reduplication. 
So,  in  Meajure  for  Meafure  : 

"  More  ror  !efs  to  otliers  paying, 
<'  Than  by  felt-offences  weighing." 
The  text  needs  to  be  explained.  He  was  fo  like  a  courtier,  that  there 
was  in  his  dignity  cf  manner  nothing  contemptuousy  and  in  his  keevnefs  of 
nvit  nothing  bitter.  If  bitternefs  or  ctntemptuoufnefs  ever  appeared,  they 
had  been  ^j'O'fl^f/rtii  by  fome  injury,  not  of  a  man  below  him,  but  of 
his  equal,  Thi<?is  the  complete  image  of  a  well  bred  man,  and  fome- 
what  like  this  Voltaire  has  exhibited  his  hero  Lewis  XIV.  Johnson. 

Sir  William  Blackftone  would  point  this  paflage  differently,  and  per- 
haps rightly  : 

*<  —  Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour, 
«  So  like  a  courtier.    Contempt  &c."  Malone. 
7  His  tongue  obeyed  his  hand:]  We  fliould  read — His  tongue  obeyed 
the  hand.    That  is,  the  hand  of  his  honour^s  clock,  {hewing  the  true  mi- 
fiute  ivhen  exceptions  bad  him  fpeak,  Johnson. 
His  is  put  for  its.    So,  in  Othello  : 
.  her  motion 

«  BlufhM  at  herfelf,"-^in{iezd  of  itfelf .    Ste  evens. 
®  He  us''d  as  creatures  cf  another  place -jj  i.  e.  He  made  allowances 
for  their  conduct,  and  bore  from  them  what  he  would  not  from  one  of 
hisownrank.  Warburton. 

I  doubt  whether  this  was  our  author*s  meaning.  I  rather  incline  to 
think  that  he  meant  only,  that  the  father  of  Bertram  treated  thofe  be- 
low him  with  becoming  condefcenfion,  as  creatures  not  indeed  in  fo 
high  a  place  as  himfelf,  but  yet  holding  a  certain  place;  as  one  of  the 
links,  though  not  the  largeft,  of  the  great  chain  of  fociety.  Malone. 
9  Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 

In  their  poor  praife  he  humbled  :]  I  think  the  meaning  is, — Mak- 
ing them  proud  of  receiving  fuch  marks  of  condefcenGon  and  affability 
from  a  perfon  in  fo  elevated  a  fituation,  and  at  the  fame  time  lowering 
•r  humbling  himfeif,  by  ftooplng  to  accept  of  the  encomiums  of  mean 
4  perfons 
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Might  be  a  copy  to  thefe  younger  times ; 
Which,  follow'd  well,  would  demonftrate  them  now 
But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  fir. 
Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb  ; 
So  in  approof  lives,  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  fpeech^ 

King.  'Would,  I  were  with  him  !  He  would  always  fay, 
(Methinks,  I  hear  him  now  ;  his  plaufive  words 
He  fcatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,)— me  not  li^ve, — 
Thus  *  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  cataftrophe  and  heel  of  paftime. 
When  it  was  out, — let  me  not  linjey  quoth  he. 
After  my  fiame  lacks  oily  to  he  the  fnujf' 
Of  younger  fpiriti,  nvhofe  apprehenfive  fenfes 

perfons  for  that  humility. — The  conftrudtion  feems  to  be>  he  hting 
humbled  in  their  poor  praife."  Malone. 

Everyman  has  feen  the  mean  too  often  proud  of  the  humility  of  the 
great,  and  perhaps  the  great  may  fometimes  be  humbled  in  the  praija 
of  the  mean,  of  thofe  who  commend  them  without  convidlion  or  difcerh- 
ment :  this,  however,  is  not  fo  common  j  the  mean  are  found  more 
frequently  than  the  ^re^/.  Johnson. 

*  So  in  approof  lives  not  bis  epitaph^ 

As  in y^ur  royal  fpeech.'j  yfjC)/>r(w/' is  approbation.  Johnson. 
So,  in  Meafure  for  Meajure  :  ; 

*'  Either  of  condemnation  or  tf^^roo^."  Steevens. 
Perhaps  the  meaning  is  this :  His  epitaph  or  ififcription  on  his  tomb  h 
not  fo  much  in  approbation  or  commendation  of  him,  as  is  your  royal  fpeech*^ 

TOLLET. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  word  approof  h  frequently  ufed  in  the 
fenfe  of  approbation,  but  that  is  not  always  the  cafe  j  and  in  this  place 
it  fignifies  proof  or  confirmation.  The  meaning  of  the  paffage  appears; 
to  be  this  :  The  truth  of  his  epitaph  is  in  no  way  fo  fully  proved  as  by 
your  royal  fpeech.  It  is  needJefs  to  remark,  that  epitaphs  generally^ 
contain  the  praifes  and  character  of  the  deceafed.  Approof  is  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfe  by  Bertram  in  the  fecond  a£l : 

Lafeu.  But  I  hope  ypur  lordrhip  thinks  him  not  a  foldler. 

Bertram.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  a^/jrfjfj/'.  Mason. 

Mr.  Heath  fuppofes  the  meaning  to  be  this  :  His  epitapli,  or  the 
charafter  he  left  behind  him,  is  not  lb  well  eUablifhed  hy  the  fpecimens 
he  exhibited  of  his  ivorth,  as  by  your  royal  report  in  his  favour."  The 
palTage  above  quoted  from  A£lll.  fupports  this  interpretation.  M  alone. 

*  Thus— .]  Old  Copy— r-fcii.   Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.  Maione. 

Vol.  III.  B  b  '  All 
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All  but  ne<^u  things  dij'dain  ;  nvhofe  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments  *  ;  njuhofe  confiancies 

Expire  before  their  fajkions  : — This  he  wifh'd  : 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wilh  too. 

Since  1  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 

I  quickly  were  dilTolved  from  my  hive. 

To  give  fome  labourers  room. 

2.  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  fir; 
They,  thatleaft  lend  it  you,  fhall  lack  you  firfl. 

King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know't. — How  long  is't,  count. 
Since  the  phyfician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber»  Some  fix  months  fince,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet ; — 
Lend  me  an  arm  ; — the  reft  have  worn  me  out 
With  feveral  applications :— nature  and  ficknefs 
Debate  it  at  their  leifure.    Welcome,  count ; 
My  fon's  no  dearer. 

i^r.  Thank  your  majefty.  [Exeunt. 

ft  «  ivhofe  judgments  are 

Mlfrf  fathers  oy  their  garments  \\  Who  have  no  other  ufe  of  their 
faculties,  than  to  invent  new  modes  of  drefs. .  Johnson. 

The  reading  of  the  old  co^y y  fatkersy  (inftead  of  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
fufpedts  that  the  author  wfrott-^featbers,)  is  fupported  by  a  fimilar 
paflage  in  Cymbeline: 

— —  fome  jay  of  Italy 
Whofe  mother  was  \\tr  fainting— '.^^ 
Again,  by  another  in  the  fame  play  : 

  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rafcal, 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ,  he  made  thofe  cloatbsf 
"  Which,  as  it  feems,  make  thee." 
There  the  garment  is  faid  to  be  the  father  of  the  man :— in  the  text, 
the  judgment,  being  employed  folely  in  forming  or  giving  iirtb  to  nc\» 
drcflcs,  is  called  the  father  of  the  garment.  Malone. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  IIL 
Roulillon.    A  Room  in  the  Count^s  Palace* 
Enter  Countefs,  Steward,  and  Clown  ^. 
Count,  I  will  now  hear :  what  fay  you  of  this  gentle- 
woman ? 

3  — *  and  Clown.]  A  Clown  in  Shakfpeare  is  commonly  talcen  for 
a  licenjed  jejlery  or  domeftick  fool.  We  are  not  to  wonder  that 
•we  find  this  charadler  often  in  his  plays,  fince  fools  were,  at  that 
time,  maintained  in  all  great  families,  to  keep  up  merriment  in  the 
houfe.  In  the  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  family,  by  Hans  Holbein> 
the  only  fervant  reprefented  is  Patifon  the  fool.  This  is  a  proof  of  the 
familiarity  to  which  they  were  admitted,  not  by  the  great  only,  but  the 
wife. 

In  fome  plays,  a  fervant,  or  a  ruftick,  of  remarkable  petulance  and 
freedom  of  fpeech,  is  likewife  called  a  c/aww.  Johnson. 

Cardinal  Wolfey  after  his  difgrace,  wifhing  to  fhew  King  Henry  VIII, 
a  mark  of  his  refpe<£l,  fent  him  his  fool  Patche,  as  a  prefentj  whorn, 
feys  Stowe,      the  king  received  verygladly."  Malone. 

This  dialogue,  or  that  in  Tivelftb  Night,  between  Olivia  and  the 
CIcwn,  feems  to  have  been  particularly  cenfured  by  Cartwright,  in  one 
of  the  copies  ®f  verfes  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
*«  Shakfpeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whoCe  bell  jeft  lies 
I*  th'  lady^s  queftions,  and  the yoors  replies  j 
Old-fafhion'd  wit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town 
**  In  trunk-hofe,  which  our  fathers  cali'd  the  Clcnvn.''' 
In  the  Mf.  regifter  of  lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  treafurer  of  the 
chamber  to  King  James  I.  from  1613  to  1616,  are  the  following  en- 
tries :      Tom  Derry,  his  majefty'sybo/,  at  2s.  per  diem, — 1615.  Paid 
John  Mawe,  for  the  diet  and  lodging  of  Thomas  Derrie,  hermajefty'a 
jejieti  for  13  weeks,  10/.  i8j.  6d. — i6i6.  Steevens. 

The  followinglmes  \a  The  Carelefs  Shepherdefs,  a  comedy,  1656,  ex- 
hibit probably  a  faithful  portrait  ot  this  once  admired  character: 
«  Why,  I  would  have  the  fool  in  every  a^y 
**  Be  it  comedy  or  tragedy.    I  have  laugh'd 
<*  Untill  1  cryM  again,  to  fee  what  faces 
**  The  rogue  will  make.— O,  it  does  me  good 
*'.Tb  fee  him  hold  out  his  chiriy  hang  doivn  his  handsf 
**  j4nd  twirl  his  bable.    There  is  ne'er  a  part 

About  him  but  breaks  jefts.— 
**  I'd  rather  hear  him  leap,  or  laugh,  or  cry. 
Than  hear  the  graved  fpeech  in  all  the  play. 
I  never  faw  Reade  peeping  through  the  curtain, 
*'  5ut  raviihingjoy  entered  into  my  heart.''  Mai.ome. 

B  b  2  Ste'w. 
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Ste^.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your  con- 
tent"*,  I  wifti  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my  paft 
endeavours;  for  then  we  wound  our  modefty,  and  make 
foal  the  clearnefs  of  our  defervings,  when  of  ourfelves  we 
publiih  them  5. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  r  Get  you  gone, 
flrrah :  The  complaints,  I  have  heard  of  you,  I  do  not 
all  believe  ;  'tis  my  flov/nefs,  that  I  do  not :  for,  I  know, 
you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have  ability 
enough  to  make  fuch  knaveries  yours  ^. 

Clc^jjn.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  that  f  am  a 
poor  fellow. 

Count.  Well,  fir. 

Clo'-wn.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  fo  well,  that  I  am  poor; 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damn'd  *  :  But,  if  I  may  have 
your  ladylhip's  good  will  to  go  to  the  world  ^,  Ifbel  the 
woman  and  1  ^  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar? 

Clo-jon.  I  do  beg  your  good  will  in  this  cafe. 

4  ~     evtn your  content To  z6t  up  to  your  defires.  Johnsok. 

5  —  'when  of  ourfei'ves  ive  puhitfy  them.]  So,  in  Troths  and Cre£ida  : 

The  worthinefs  of  praife  diftains  his  worth, 
<<  If  he  that's  prais'd,  himfelf  brings  the  praife  forth." 

Ma  LONE. 

*  —  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have  ability  enough  t9 
*take  fuch  knaveries  yours.]  After  premifing  that  the  accufative,  them, 
refers  to  the  precedent  word,  complaints^  and  that  this  by  a  metonymy 
of  the  cffcdi  for  the  caufe,  ftands  for  the  freaks  which  occafioned  thofe 
complaints,  the  fenfe  will  be  extremely  clear.  Toi/  are  fool  enough  t% 
commit  thofe  irregularities  you  are  charged  withy  and  yet  not  fo  much  fool 
ntkberj  as  to  dif credit  the  accufation  by  any  defeS  in  your  ability. 

Heath. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  accufative  them  refers  to  knaveries,  and  the 
natural  fenfe  of  the  pafTage  feems  to  be  this  :  **  You  have  folly  enough 
to  defire  to  commit  thefe  knaveries,  and  ability  enough  to  accomplifli 
them."  Mason. 

*  are  damn'^d :]  See  S.  Mark  x.  25;  S,  Lukexviii,  25.  Grey. 

7  —  tog  J  to  the  zvorld,]  This  phrafe  has  already  occurred  in  Much 
Ado  about  Not hingy  and  fignifies  to  be  married  :  and  thus,  in  As  you 
like  it,  Audrey  fays:  *'  —  it  is  no  diflioneft  defire,  to  defire  to  be  « 
Kvoman  of  the  •world.''*  Steevens. 

8  —  and  I — 1  /,  which  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  firft  copj^ 
'/ras  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Maloke. 

County 
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Count.  In  what  cafe  ? 

Clonvn.  In  IlbePs  cafe,  and  mine  own.  Service  is  no 
heritage :  and,  I  think,  I  fhall  never  have  the  blefling  of 
God,  till  I  have  iflue  of  my  body  ;  for,  they  fay,  beams 
are  bleffings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reafon  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo^n,  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  flefh ;  and  he  mull  needs  go,  that  the 
devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worlhip's  reafon  ? 

Clonjon.  'Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reafons,  fuch 
as  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clonjun.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as 
you  and  all  flelh  and  blood  are  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  mar- 
ry, that  I  may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  fooner  than  thy  wickednefs. 

Clo'-wn.  I  am  out  of  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  fake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clonvn.  You  are  (hallow,  madam  ;  e'en  great  friends'  ; 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am  a- 
weary  of.  He,  that  ears  my  land',  fpares  my  team, 
and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop  :  if  I  be  his  cuckold, 
he's  my  drudge  :  He,  that  comforts  my  wife,  is  the 
cherifher  of  my  flefh  and  blood ;  he,  that  cheriihes  my 

9  You  are  JhalloiVy  madam  ^  e'en  great  friends  j]  The  old  copy  reads 
— i«  great  friends  j  evidently  a  miftalce  for  e''en,  which  was  formerly 
written  e"n.  The  two  words  are  fo  near  in  found,  that  they  might  etfily 
have  been  confounded  by  an  inattentive  hearer. 

The  fame  miftake  has  happened  in  many  other  places  in  our  author** 
plays.    So,  in  the  prefent  comedy,  Ad  III.  fc.ii.  folio,  1623  ; 
Lady,  What  have  we  here  ? 
Cloivn.  In  that  you  have  there. 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

«  No  more  but  in  a  woman." 
Again,  in  Tivelfch  Nigkt : 

'Tis  with  him  in  ftanding  water,  between  boy  and  man," 
The  corruption  of  this  paffage  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt/ 
For  the  emendation  now  made  the  prefent  editor  is  anfwerable. 

Malone. 

I  —  that  ears  wy  land-i'-A  To  ear  is  to  plough.  Steevzijs. 

^  B  b  3  ^  flefli 
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flefli  and  blood,  loves  my  fleHi  and  blood  ;  he,  that  loves 
my  flelli  and  blood,  is  my  friend  :  ergo,  he  that  kiffes  my 
wife,  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  be  contented  to  be 
what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage  ;  for  young 
Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poyfam  the  papift,  howfo- 
e'er  their  hearts  are  fever'd  in  religion,  their  headb  are 
both  one,  they  may  joll  horns  together,  like  any  deer  i* 
the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  he  a  foul-mouth'd  and  calumni- 
ous knave  ? 

Clo^n.  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  fpeak  the  truth 
the  next  way  ^ : 

For  I  the  ballad  njoill  repeat y 

Which  men  full  true  Jhall find  ; 
Tour  marriage  comes  by  deftiny. 
Tour  cuckoo  Jings  by  kind^. 
Count,  Get  you  gone,  fir ;  I'll  talk  with  you  more  anon. 
;  ^tenu.  May  it  pleafe  you,  madam,  that  he  bid  Helen 
come  to  you  ;  of  her  I  am  to  fpeak. 

Count,  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  would  fpeak 
with  her  ;  Helen  I  mean. 

'  Clown.  Was  this  fair  face  the  caufe,  quoth  Jhe^y  [fmging. 
Why  the  Grecians  facked  'Troy  ^ 
fond  done      done  fond. 

Was  this  king  Priam^s  joy. 

With 

*  A  prophet  y  J,  midamj  and  I  fpeak  the  truth  the  next  'way  ;]  It  Is 
a  fuperftition,  which  has  run  through  all  ages  and  people,  that  natural 
fools  have  fomething  in  them  of  divinity.  Warburton. 
Next  ivayj  is  nea^eft  ivay'    So,  in  K.  Henry  IF.  P.  II : 

*'  'Tis  the        way  to  turn  tailor,"  &c.  Steevens. 
?  —  Jings  by  kind.']  I  find  fomething  like  two  of  the  lines  of  this 
ballad  in  yohn  Grangers  Garden^  1577  ' 

<*  Content  yourfelf  as  well  as  I,  let  reafon  rule  yourminde; 
As  cuckoldes  come  bydeftinie,  fo  cuckowes  fing  by  kinde." 

Steevens. 

4-  Was  this  fair  face  the  caufe^  &c.]  The  name  of  Helen,  whom  the 
countefs  has  juft  called  for,  brings  an  old  ballad  on  the  facking  of  Troy 
to  the  clown's  mind.  Malone. 

This  is  a  ftanza  of  an  old  ballad,  out  of  which  a  word  or  two  are 
dropt,  equally  Aeoeflary  to  make  the  fenfe  and  the  alternate  rhime.  For 

it 
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TVith  that  Jhe  fghed  as  Jhe  Jioodt 
With  that  Jhe  fighed  as  f/oe  flood. 

And  ga've  this  fentence  thett ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  he  good. 
Among  nine  had  if  one  he  goody 
'There* s  yet  one  good  in  ten  ^ . 
Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  you  corrupt  the  fong, 
firrah. 

Clo-ion.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  which  is  a 
purifying  0'  the  fong  :  'Would  God  would  ferve  the  world 
ib  all  the  year  !  we'd  find  no  fault  with  the  tythe-woman, 
if  I  were  the  parfon  :  One  in  ten,  quoth  a'  !  an  we  might 
have  a  good  woman  born  but  or  every  ^  blazing  ftar,  or 

it  was  not  Helen,  who  was  king  Priam's  joy,  but  Paris.  The  third  line 
therefore  fhould  be  read  thus  : 

Fond  done y  fond  done^  for  Paris,  he — .  Warburton. 
If  this  be  a  ftanza  taken  from  any  ancient  ballad,  it  will  probably  In 
time  be  found  entiie,  and  then  the  reftoration  may  be  made  with  au- 
thority.    StE  EVENS. 

In  confirmation  of  Dr.  Warburton's  conjefture,  Mr.  Theobald  has 
quoted  from  Fletcher's  Maid  in  the  Mill,  the  following  ftanza  of  an- 
other old  ballad  : 

*<  And  here  fair  Paris  comes, 
*'  The  hopeful  youth  of  Tr#y, 
Queen  Hecuba's  darling  fon, 
'*  King  Priam's  only  joy." 
This  renders  it  extremely  probable,  that  Paris  was  the  perfon  defcrlbed 
as  "  king  Priam's  joy"  in  the  ballad  quoted  by  our  author  j  but  Mr. 
Heath  has  juftly  oblerved,  that  Dr.  Warburton,  though  he  has  fupplied 
the  words  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  has  not  explained  them  j  nor  indeed  do 
they  feem,  as  they  are  connefted,  to  afford  any  meaning.  Malone. 
s  — ybw^^  done,]  is  foolilhly  done.    See  p.  66,  n.  5.  Steevens, 
^  Among  nine  had  if  one  be  good^ 

There^s  yet  one  good  in  ten.'\    This  fecond  ftanza  of  the  ballad  is 
turned  to  a  joke  upon  the  women  :  a  confefiion,  that  there  was  one 
good  in  ten.    Whereon  the  Countefs  obferved,  that  he  corrupted  the 
long  5  which  fhews  the  fong  faid,  nine  good  in  ten. 
If  one  be  bad  amongji  nine  goody 
There'' s  but  ohe  baa  in  ten* 
This  relates  to  the  ten  fons  of  Priam,  who  all  behaved  themfelves  well 
but  Paris.  For  though  he  once  had  fifty,  yet  at  this  unfortunate  period 
of  his  reign  he  had  but  ten;  Agathon,  Antiphon,  Deiphobus,  Dius, 
JieSIor,  Helenusy  Hippothousy  Pemmonj  Parisf  and  Pohtes,  Warb. 

^  —  or  every— 'Ihe  old  copy  reads— a'fr  every—,  which  cannot  be 
right.  I  fuppofe  o'er  was  a  mifprint  for  cr,  which  was  ufed  by  our  old 
wri  ter s  for  before*    M  a  1 0  N  E . 

B  b  4  at 
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at  an  earthquake,  'twould  mend  the  lottery  well  ^ ;  a  man 

may  draw  his  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count*  You'll  be  gone,  fir  knave,  and  do  as  I  com- 
mand you  ? 

C/ow«.  That  man  Hiould  be  at  woman's  command  9, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done  ! — Though  honefty  be  no  puritan 

yet 

8  —  ''t'would  mend  the  lottery  Well ;]  This  furely  is  a  ftrange  kind 
of  phrafeology.  I  have  never  met  with  any  example  of  it  in  any  of  the 
contemporary  ^vriters  ;  and  if  there  were  any  proof  that  in  the  lotteries 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  ivbeeU  were  employed,  I  fliould  be  inclined 
to  read — lottery  w^ff/.    M alone. 

9  That  man  &c.]  The  clown's  anfwer  is  obfcure.  His  lady  bids  him 
do  as  he  is  commanded.  He  anfwers  with  the  licentious  petulance  of  his 
charafter,  that  if  a  man  does  as  a  tooman  commands^  it  is  likely  he  tuill 
do  amifs ;  that  he  does  not  amifs,  being  at  the  command  of  a  woman, 
he  makes  the  efteft,  not  of  his  lady's  goodnefs,  but  of  his  own  honejiy, 
v/hich,  though  not  very  nice  or  furitanicaly  will  do  no  hurt  \  and  will 
not  only  do  no  hurt,  but,  unlike  the  puritans,  will  comply  with  the 
injunctions  of  fuperiors,  and  wear  the  JurpUce  of  humility  over  the  black 
gcnvn  of  a  big  heart  \  will  obey  commands,  though  not  much  pieafed 
with  a  Itate  of  fubje<5tion. 

Here  is  an  allufion,  violently  enough  forced  in,  to  fatirize  the  ob- 
flinacy  with  vvliich  the  puritans  refufed  the  ufe  of  the  ecclefiaftical  habits, 
which  was,  at  that  time,  one  principal  caufe  of  the  breach  of  union, 
and,  perhaps,  to  infinuate,  that  the  modeft  purity  of  the  furplice  was 
fometimes  a  cover  for  pride.  Johnson. 

The  averfion  of  the  puritans  lo  a  furplice  is  alltided  to  in  many  of 
the  old  comedies.    So,  in  Cupid^s  Whirligigs  1607  : 

She  loves  to  aft  in  as  clean  linen  as  any  gentlewoman  of  her 
function  about  the  town  j  and  truly  that's  the  reafon  that  your  fmcere 
puritans  cannot  abide  a  furplice,  becaufe  they  fay  'tis  made  of  the  fame 
thing  that  your  villainous  fin  is  committed  in,  of  your  prophane  hol- 
land."    St  EE  YENS. 

I  Though  honefiy  be  no  puritan,  &c.]  I  cannot  help  thinking  we 
fliould  read— Though  honefty  be  a  puritan — ,  Tvrwhitt. 
-  Surely  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  correftion  is  right.  If  our  author  had  meant 
to  fay,  *'  —  though  honefty  be  no  puritan,'"* — why  Hiouid  he  add  that 
it  would  wear  the  furplice  &c."  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  would  be 
content  to  adume  a  covering  that  puritans  in  general  reprobated  ?  What 
would  there  be  extraordinary  in  this  ?  Is  it  matter  of  wonder,  that  he 
who  is  no  puritan,  (hould  be  free  from  the  fcrupies  and  prejudices  of  one  ? 

The  clown,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  *<  Though  honefty  be  rigid  and  con- 
fcientious  as  n  puritan,  yet  it  will  not  be  obftinatc,  but  humbly  comply 
with  the  lawful  commands  of  its  fuperiors,  while  at  the  fame  time  its 
proud  fpirit  inwardly  revolts  againft  them."  1  fufpedl  however  a  ftill 
farther  corruption  i  and  that  the  compofitor  caught  the  words  "  n* 
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yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  furplice  of  humi- 
lity over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart. — I  am  going, 
fbrfooth  :  the  bufinefs  is  for  Helen  to  come  hither.  [Exiti 
Count.  Well,  now. 

SfeiAj,  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman  in- 
tirely. 

Count.  'Faith,  I  do  :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to  me  ; 
and  fhe  herfelf,  without  other  advantage,  may  lawfully 
make  title  to  as  much  love  as  flie  finds  :  there  is  more 
owing  her,  than  is  paid ;  and  more  fnall  be  paid  her, 
than  Ihe'll  demand. 

Ste^.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than,  I 
think,  fhe  wifh'd  me  :  alone  fhe  was,  and  did  communi- 
cate to  herfelf,  her  own  words  to  her  own  ears ;  fhe 
thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any  ftran- 
ger  fenfe.  Her  matter  was,  fhe  loved  your  fon  :  Fortune, 
Ihe  faid,  was  no  goddefs,  that  had  put  fuch  difference 
betwixt  their  two  eflates ;  Love,  no  god,  that  would  not 
extend  his  might,  only  where  qualities  were  level  * ; 
Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins  %  that  would  fulfer  her  poor 
knight  to  be  furprifed,  without  refcue.  in  the  firfl  affault, 
or  ranfom  afterward:  This  fhe  deliver'd  in  the  mofl  bitter 
touch  of  forrow,  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in  : 
which  I  held  my  duty,  fpeedily  to  acquaint  you  withal  ; 
fithence,  in  the  lofs  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you 
fome thing  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  difcharged  this  honeflly  ;  keep  it  to 
yourfelf :  many  likelihoods  inform'd  me  of  this  before, 
which  hung  fo  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I  could  nei- 

hurt'^  from  the  preceding  line.  Our  author  perhaps  wrote—**  Though 
honefty  be  a  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  what  is  enjoined  j  it  will  wear  the 
furplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart."  I  will  therefore 
obey  my  miftrefs,  however  reludantly,  and  go  for  Helena.  Ma^-one. 

*  — only  ivkere  qualities  ivere  level  j]  The  meaning  may  be,  where 
qualities  only,  and  not  fortunes,  or  fo«^//7/5«s,  were  level.  Or  perhaps 
cnly  is  ufed  for  except.  <*  — that  would  not  extend  his  might,  except 
where  two  perfons  were  of  equal  rank."    M  alone. 

*  Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins, — ]  The  firft  two  words,  which  are  not 
in  the  old  copy,  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Theobald.  The  compofitor, 
it  is  highly  probable,  inadvertently  omitted  them,  Her  knighty''  in 
the  next  line,  is  Helena.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  300,  n,  3.  Malowe. 

ther 
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ther  believe,  nor  mifdoubt :  Pray  you,  leave  me  :  Hall 
this  in  your  bofom,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  honeft  care : 
I  will  fpeak  with  you  further  anon.  [Exit  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

Count.  Even  fo  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was  young  : 
If  we  are  nature's  ^,  thefe  are  ours ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rofe  of  youth  rightly  belong  ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born  ; 
It  is  the  (hew  and  feal  of  nature's  truth. 
Where  love's  ftrong  paiTion  is  impreft  in  youth  : 
By  our  remembrances  ^  of  days  foregone. 
Such  were  our  faults ; — or  then  we  thought  them  none 
Her  eye  is  fick  on't ;  I  obferve  her  now. 

Hel,  What  is  your  pleafure,  madam? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 
I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

HeU  Mine  honourable  miftrefs. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother  ; 
Why  not  a  mother  ?  When  I  faid,  a  mother, 
Methought  you  faw  a  ferpent :  What's  in  mother. 
That  you  ftart  at  it  ?  I  fay,  I  am  your  mother  ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe 
That  were  enwombed  mine  :  'Tis  often  feen. 
Adoption  ftrives  with  nature  ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  flip  to  us  from  foreign  feeds  ^ : 

^  JJ  lut  are  rstures,'}  The  old  copy  reads— If  ever  we  are  nature's, 

Steevens. 

The  emer.dation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

3  By  our  rentembrances — ]  That  is,  according  to  our  recolleilion.  So 
vtt  fay,  he  is  old  by  my  reckoning.  Johnson. 

♦  Such  luere  our  faula  \ — or  thcr.  zue  tiought  them  none.'\  Such  were 
the  faulty  weaknefles  of  which  I  was  guilty  in  my  youth,  or  fuch  at 
Icaft  were  then  my  feeling s,  though  perhaps  at  that  period  of  my  life  I 
did  not  think  they  deferved  tl.e  name  of  faults.  Dr.  Warburton,  with- 
out neceffity,  as  it  feems  to  me,  reads—"  0 !  then  we  thought  them 
none}" — and  the  fubfequent'editors  adopted  the  alteration.  Malone. 

5  — — — .  and  choice  breeds 

A  native  Jlip  to  us  from  foreign  feeds ;]  And  our  choice  furni{hes 
us  V'ith  a  flip  propagated  to  us  from  foreign  feeds,  which  we  educate 
and  treat,  as  if  it  were  native  to  us,  and  fprung  from  ourfelves. 

Heath. 

You 
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You  ne'er  opprefs'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan. 
Yet  I  expreis  to  you  a  mother's  care  : — 
God's  mercy,  maiden  1  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  fay,  I  am  thy  mother  ?  What's  the  matter. 
That  this  diftemper'd  meffenger  of  wet. 
The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ^  ? 
Why  ? — that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  fay,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  madam  ; 
The  count  Roufillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name  ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble  : 
My  mailer,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  fervant  live,  and  will  his  vaffal  die  : 
He  muft  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother? 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam  ;  'Would  you  were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  fon,  were  not  my  brother,) 
Indeed,  my  mother  ! — or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  1  were  not  his  filler^  :  Can't  no  other. 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  muft  be  my  brother  ^  ? 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter-in-law  ; 
God  (hield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and  mother. 
So  ftrive  upon  your  pulfe :  What,  pale  again  ? 

6  That  this  diftemperd  meffenger  of  ivet. 

The  many-colour'd  Jris^  rounds  thine  eye  P']^  There  is  fomethlng  ex- 
quifitely  beautitul  in  this  reprefentation  of  that  fuffufion  of  colours 
■which  glimmers  around  the  fight  when  the  eye-lafhes  are  wet  with  tears. 
The  poet  hath  defcribed  the  fame  appearance  in  his  Rjpeof  Lucrece  : 

*'  And  round  about  her  tear-diftained  eye, 

"  Blue  circles  /Iream'd  like  rainbows  in  the  fky,"  Henley. 

7  — — —  or  ivtre you  both  our  mother 

I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven^ 

So  I  ivere  not  bis  fijler  ;]  There  is  a  defigned  ambiguity  :  /  care  n9 
more  for,  is,  I  care  ^zj  much  for. — I  wilh  it  equally.  Farmer. 
^  — Cant  no  other. 
But,  J  your  daughter,  he  muf  be  my  brother      The  meaning  \i 
oJ)fcured  by  the  elliptical  didlon.    Can  it  be  no  other  way,  buty  if /be 
your  daughter,  be  muji  be  my  brother  f  JowNSON. 

My 
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My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondnefs  :  Now  I  fee 

The  myftery  of  your  lonelinefs^,  and  find 

Your  fait  tears'  head       Now  to  all  fenfe  'tis  grofs. 

You  love  my  fon  ;  invention  is  alham'd, 

Againft  the  proclamation  of  thy  pafTion, 

To  fay,  thou  doft  not :  therefore  tell  me  true  ; 

But  tell  me  then,  'tis  fo  : — for,  look,  thy  checks 

Confefs  it,  one  to  the  other ;  and  thine  eyes 

See  it  fo  grofly  fhewn  in  thy  behaviours. 

That  in  their  kind  they  fpeak  it ;  only  fin 

And  hellifh  obftinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 

That  truth  fiiould  be  fufpefted  :  Speak,  is't  fo  ? 

If  it  be  fo,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue  ; 

If  it  be  not,  forfwear't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee. 

As  heaven  lhall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 

To  tell  me  truly. 

Hel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me  ! 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  fon  ? 

HeL  Your  pardon,  noble  miftrefs  ! 

Count.  Love  you  my  fon  ? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond. 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note  :  come,  come,  difclofe 
The  ftate  of  your  afFedlion  ;  for  your  palfions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

9  Noiv  I  fee 

The  tnyjlery  of  your  lonelinefs,]  The  old  copy  reads — k-velwefs. 
In  the  firft  tblio  an  u  is  always  ufed  where  our  prefent  printers  employ  a 
« j  in  confequence  of  which  in  many  places  in  thefe  plays  the  former 
letter,  being  accidently  reverfed  at  the  pi-cfs,  appears  as  an  «,  and  vice 
verfa.  In  the  Mis.  of  that  time  u  and  n  are  fcarcely  diftinguilhable. 
The  prefent  corredion  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald  j  who  has  well  fup- 
portcd  his  emendati'on  by  a  former  paflage,  relative  to  Helena  :  Alone 
&it  was,  and  did  communicate  her  own  words  to  her  own  ears." 

Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  292,  n.  9.  Malone. 

The  late  Mr.  Hall  had  correfted  this,  I  believe,  rightly,— your  loiv- 
linefs.  Tyrwhitt. 

I  think  Theobald's  corredlion  as  plaufible.  To  choofe  folitude  is  a 
iTiark  of  love.    S  t  e  e  v  e  N  s . 

J  Tour  fait  tears"  bead.]  The  fource,  the  fountain  of  your  tears,  the 
caufe  of  vour  grief.  Iohnson. 

A  Hel. 
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Hel.  Then,  I  confefs. 
Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you. 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  fon  : — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honeft  ;  fo's  my  love  : 

Be  not  offended  ;  for  it  hurts  not  him. 

That  he  is  lov'd  of  me  :  I  follow  him  not 

By  any  token  of  prefumptuous  fuit ; 

Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deferve  him  ; 

Yet  never  know  how  that  defert  (hould  be. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  ftrive  againft  hope  ; 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  fieve% 

I  ftill  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

And  lack  not  to  lofe  ftill  ^  :  thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  fun,  that  looks  upon  his  worfliipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.    My  dearell  madam. 

Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 

For  loving  where  you  do  :  but,  if  yourfelf, 

i  Yeti  in  this  captious  and  intenible  Jfe've^'\  By  captious^  I  believe, 
Shakfpeare  only  meant  recipient^  capable  oi  recei%;ing  what  is  put  into 
it  J  and  by  intenible^  incapable  of  holding  or  retaining  it.  How  fre- 
quently he  and  the  other  writers  of  his  age  confounded  the  aftive  ?nd 
paflive  adjedives,  has  been  already  more  than  once  obferved. 

The  original  copy  reads — intetr.ible.  The  corre(Sion  was  made  if| 
the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

.  Dr.  Farmer  fuppofes  captieus  to  be  a  contraction  o£  capacious.  As 
violent  ones  are  to  be  found  among  our  c^ncient  writers.    Steevjkns.  . 
3  y^nd  lack  not  to  lofe  JiiU :']  Perhaps  we  fliould  read  : 

And  lack  not  to  \o\& Jiill.  Tyrwhitt. 
I  believe  lofe  is  right.    So  afterwards,  in  this  fpeech  : 

 whofe  ftate  is  fuch,  that  cannot  choofe 

But  lend  and  give,  where  fhe  is  fure  to  /o/e." 
Helena  means,  I  think,  to  fay  that,  like  a  perfon  who  pours  water 
into  a  vefTel  full  of  holes,  and  ftill  continues  his  employment  though  hs 
finds  the  water  all  loft,  and  the  veflel  empty,  fo,  though  fhe  finds  that 
the  waters  of  her  love  are  ftill  loji,  that  her  aftcdtion  is  thrown  awaj 
on  an  objeft  whom  flie  thinks  ftie  never  can  deferve,  fhe  yet  is  not  dif- 
couraged,  but  perfeveres  in  her  hopelefs  endeavour  to  accomplifli  her 
Ijfiihw.    The  poet  evidently  alludes  to  the  trite  ftory  of  the  daughters 
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Whofe  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth 
Did  ever,  in  fo  true  a  flame  of  liking, 
Wifti  chaftly,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herfelf  and  Love  ^ ;  O  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whofe  Hate  is  fuch,  that  cannot  choofe 
But  lend  and  give,  where  (he  is  fure  to  lofe  ; 
That  feeks  not  to  find  that,  her  fearch  implies. 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  fweetly  where  ftie  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  fpeak  truly. 
To  go  to  Paris. 

Hel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore?  tell  true. 

HeL  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itfelf,  I  fwear. 
You  know,  my  father  left  me  fome  prefcriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  fuch  as  his  reading. 
And  manifeil  experience,  had  coUefted 
For  general  fovereignty  ;  and  that  he  wilPd  me 
In  heedfulleft  refervation  to  beftow  them. 
As  notes,  whofe  faculties  inclulive  were 
More  than  they  were  in  note  ^ :  amongft  the  reft. 
There  is  a  remedy,  approv'd,  fet  down. 
To  cure  the  defperate  languilhings,  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  loft. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 
For  Paris,  was  it  ?  fpeak. 

4  fVbofe  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youtby"^  i.  e.  Whofe  refpeftabJe 
condudl  in  age  Jhoivs  or  proves  that  you  were  no  lefs  virtuous  when 
young.  As  a  taft  is  pro-ved  by  citing  witnefles,  or  examples  from 
books,  our  author  with  his  ufual  licence  ufes  to  cite  in  the  fenfe  of  t§ 
prove.  Malone. 

5  Wip^  cbajilyy  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 

JVas  botb'herfelf  and  Love  i.  e.  Venus.  Helena  means  to  fay— 
if  ever  you  wifhed  that  the  deity  who  prefides  over  chaftity,  and  the 
queen  of  amorous  rites,  were  one  and  the  fame  perfon  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  ever  you  wifhed  for  the  honeft  and  lawful  completion  of  your 
chafte  defires.  I  believe,  however,  the  words  were  accidentally  tranf- 
pofed  at  the  prefs,  and  would  read — 

Love  dearly,  and  wifli  chaftly,  that  your  Dian  &c.  Malone. 

6  «  nctesj  nvbofe  faculties  inclufivc  loere  &c.]  Receipts  in  which 
greater  virtues  were  inclofed  than  appeared  to  obfervation.  Johnson. 
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Hel.  My  lord  your  fon  made  me  to  think  of  this  ; 
Elfe  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  from  the  converfation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply,  been  abfent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 
If  you  fhould  tender  your  fuppofed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it  ?  He  and  his  phyficians  ^ 
Are  of  a  mind ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him. 
They,  that  they  cannot  help  :  How  fliall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  fchools, 
Embowell'd  of  their  doftrine^,  have  left 
The  danger  to  itfelf  ? 

Hel.  There's  fomething  hints  ^, 
More  than  my  father's  fkill,  which  was  the  greateft 
Of  his  profefHon,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  faatlified 

By  the  luckiell  ftars  in  heaven  :  and,  would  your  honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  fuccefs,  I'd  venture 
The  well-loll  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure. 
By  fuch  a  day,"  and  hour. 

Count.  Doft  thou  believe't  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  fhalt  have  my  leave,  and  love. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  thofe  of  mine  in  court ;  I'll  ftay  at  home. 
And  pray  God's  blefTmg  into  thy  attempt ' : 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  fure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  lhalt  not  mifs.  [Exeunt. 

7  Emboweird  of  their  doSfrine,']  i.  e.  exhaufted  of  their  fkill. 

StEE  VENS, 

S  There's  fomething  hints — ]  i.  e.  (fays  Dr.  Warburton,)  I  have  a 
fecret  prefage.  The  old  copy  has— -fomething  inV.  This  neceflary  cor- 
re£lion  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  Malone. 

9  —  into  thy  attempt :']  Thus  the  old  copy.  Mr,  Steevens  propofed 
to  read— «z;/£?.    Such,  I  find,  is  the  reading  of  the  third  folio. 

Malon£« 
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A  C  T    II.     S  C  E  N  E  I. 

Paris.    A  Room  in  the  King^s  Palace, 

Flourijh.  Enter  King,  nvith  young  lords  taking  leaue  for 
/>6^  Florentine  w^r ;  Bertram,  Parolles,  and  At" 
lendants. 

King.  Farewel,  young  lords,  thefe  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you  : — and  you,  my  lords,  farewel' 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  ;  if  both  gain  all. 
The  gift  doth  ftretch  itfelf  as  'tis  received. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

I.  Lord.  'Tis  our  hope,  fir. 
After  well-enter'd  foldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be  ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confefs,  he  owes  the  malady 
That  does  nvy  life  beliege.    Farewel,  young  lords  ; 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  fons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen  :  let  higher  Italy 
(Thofe  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Qf  the  laft  monarchy,)  fee  %  that  you  come 

Not 

«  —  and  you  f  my  lords,  fareivel  :'\  It  does  not  any  where  appear  that 
more  than  two  French  lords  (befides  Bertram)  went  to  ferve  in  Italy  j 
and  therefore  I  think  the  king's  fpeech  (hould  be  correfted  thus : 
*<  Farewel,  young  lord-,  thefe  warlike  principles 
<*  Do  not  throw  frcm  you  ;  and  you,  my  lordy  farewel 
What  follows,  Piiews  this  corre^ion  to  be  neceffary  : 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  J  if  both"  &c.  Tvrwhitt. 
i         ■        let  higher  Italy 

{Thofe  "batedy  that  inherit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  lafi  monarchy^)  fee^  &f<:.]  The  ancient  geographers  have 
divided  Italy  into  the  higher  and  the  lower,  the  Appennine  hills  being 
a  kind  of  natural  line  of  partition  ;  the  fide  next  the  Adriatick  was  de* 
nominated -the  higher  Italy,  and  the  other  fide  the  lower  :  and  the  two 
Teas  followed  the  lame  terms  of  diltindtion,  the  Adriatick  being  called 
the  upper  fea,  and  the  Tyrrhene  or  Tufcan  the  lower.  Now  the  Sen- 
nones  or  Senois,  with  whom  the  Florentines  are  here  fuppofed  to  be  at 
■war,  inhabited  the  higher  Italy,  their  chief  town  being  Arrainium, 
now  c>lj^  Rimini,  upon  the  Adriatick.  Hanmer. 

Dr. 
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Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 
The  bravefl  queftant  fhrinks,  find  what  you  feek. 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud  :  I  fay,  farewel. 

2.  Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  ferve  your  majefty  i 

King.  Thofe  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them  ; 
They  fay,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny. 
If  they  demand:  beware  of  being  captives. 
Before  you  ferve  ^. 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

King,  Farewel. — Come  hither  to  me. 

[The  King  retires  to  a  couch, 

1.  Lord.  O  my  fweet  lord,  that  you  will  ftay  behind  us  I 
Par.  'Tis  not  his  fault ;  the  fpark — 

2.  Lord.  O,  'tis  brave  wars ! 

Par.  Moft  admirable  :  I  have  feen  thofe  wars.  ^ 
Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with  ; 
Too  young  y  and  the  next  year  y  and  ^tis  too  early. 

Par.  An  thy  mind  ftand  to  it,  boy,  fteal  away  bravely* 
Ber.  I  fhall  ftay  here  the  forehorfe  to  a  fmock. 
Creaking  my  Ihoes  on  the  plain  mafonry, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  fword  worn. 

Dr.  Warburton's  obfervatlon  Is  learned,  but  rather  too  fubtle  j  Sir 
Thomas  Hantner's  alteration  [Thofe  bajiards  that  iaherit,  &c.]  is 
merely  arbitrary.  The  paflage  is  confefledly  obfcure,  and  therefore  I 
may  offer  another  explanation.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  epithet  higher 
is  to  be  underftood  of  fituation  rather  than  of  dignity.  The  fenfe  may 
then  be  this  :  Let  upper  Italy,  where  you  are  to  exercife  your  valour, 
jee  that  you  come  to  gain  honour ,  to  the  abatement,  that  is,  to  the  dif grace 
and  deprejfion  of  thofe  that  have  now  loft  their  ancient  military  fame, 
and  inherit  hut  the  fall  of  the  lajl  monarchy.  To  abate  is  ufed  by  Shak- 
fpeare  in  the  original  fenfe  of  abatre,  to  deprefs,  to  fnk,  to  dejcB,  to 
Jubdue.  So,  in  Cor'mlanus  :  *<— as  moft  abated  captives.''  The  word  has 
flill  the  fame  meaning  in  the  language  of  the  law.  Johnson. 

Both  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton  underftood  by  the  words 
thofe  that  inherit  but  the  fall  of  the  laft  monarchy j  the  feveral  cities  and 
petty  ftates  of  Italy  which  arofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  laft  of  the  four  great  monarchies  of  the  world.  In  this  Dr.  Johnfon 
feems  to  have  concurred  with  them,  differing  fi^om  them  only  in  the 
explanation  of  the  word  abated.  Dr.  Warburton's  note  I  have  not  pre- 
ferved,  for  the  reafon  alTigned  by  Dr.  Johnfon,    Ma  lone. 

3  Before  you  ^Qrvt.'\  The  word  ferve  is  equivocal  j  the  fenfe  Is,  Be 
r,ot  captives  before  you  ferve  in  the  war.  Be  not  captives  beforejou  ire 
foldiers,  Johnson. 

Vol.  III.  C  c  But 
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But  one  to  dance  with'*  1  By  heaven,  I'll  Heal  away. 

I.  Lord.  There's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 
•  2.  Lor^.  I  am  your  acce/Tary  ;  and  fo  farewel. 

Ser.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body  ^. 

1.  Lor^/.  Farewel,  captain. 

t.  Lord.  Sweet  monfieur  ParoIIes ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  myfword  and  yours  are  kin.  Good 
fparks  and  luftrous,  a  word,  good  metals : — You  fhall 
find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one  captain  Spurio, 
with  his  cicatrice  ^,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  fini- 
^er  cheek  ;  it  was  this  very  fword  entrench'd  it  :  fay  to 
liim,  I  live  ;  and  obferve  his  reports  for  me. 

2.  Lord.  We  lhall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices !  \Exeuni  Lords, 
What  will  you  do  r 

Ber.  Stay  ;  the  king —  \.fi^i^g  ^'^^^  rife* 

Par.  Ufe  a  more  fpacious  ceremony  to  the  noble  lords ; 
you  have  reftrain'd  yourfelf  within  the  lift  of  too  cold  an 
•dieu  :  be  more  exprellive  to  them  ;  for  they  wear  them- 
selves in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there  do  mufter  true  gait 

eat, 

4  -  -       and  no  fivord  ivornf 

But  one  to  dance  ivith  /]  It  fhould  be  remembered  that  In  Shak- 
fpeare"'8  time  it  was  ufual  for  gentlemen  to  dance  with  fwords  on  -^Our 
author,  who  gave  to  all  countries  the  manners  of  his  own,  has  agaia 
a'luded  to  this  ancient  cuftom  in  Antony  and  CUofatra  : 

«*    He,  at  Philippi,  kept 

*'  His  fword,  even  like  a  dancer.'''' 
%ct  Mr.  Steevens's  note  there.    M alone. 

5  I  grciv  to  y:,Ut  and  ou^  parting  is  a  tortured  hody."^  We  two  growing 
together,  and  having,  as  it  were,  but  one  body,  (**  like  to  a  double  cherry, 
feeming  parted,")  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body  j  i.  e.  cannot  be  effedled 
but  by  adifruption  of  limbs  which  are  now  common  to  both.  Malone, 

\  I  TCid  thus  :— Our  parting  is  tht  pzTi'iDg  of  a  tortured  6ody.  Ourpart- 

ing  is  as  the  difruption  of  limbs  torn  from  each  other.    Repetition  of  4 
word  is  often  the  caufe  of  miftakes :  the  eye  glances  on  the  wrong  word, 
and  the  intermediate  part  of  the  fe:;tence  is  omitted.  Johnson. 
So,  in  AT.  Henry  VIII.  ASt  II.  fc.  iii : 

it  is  a  fufterance,  panging 
<<  As  foul  and  body's  fevering."  Steevens. 

6  ^  vvith  bis  cicatrice,']  The  old  copy  reads— his  cicatrice  tvitb, 
Mr.  Theobald  rellorcd  the  words  to  their  proper  order.  Maloke. 

7  —  tbcf  ivijr  tbemfel-vis  in  tte  cap  of  tbe  timty  there  do  mufier 
trte  gaiti  &c.]  To  wear  themfeives  in  the  cap  of  the  time,  fignifies  to 

be 
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cat,  fpeak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  moft 
received  ftar  ;  and  though  the  devil  lead  the  meafure  *, 
fuch  are  to  be  follow'd :  after  them,  and  take  a  more 
dilated  farewel. 

Ber,  And  I  will  do  fo. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows  ;  and  like  to  prove  moft  /inewy 
fword-men.  [£;c^«»/Ber.^«^Par. 
Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf,  Pardon,  my  lord,  [^kneeling. '[  for  me  and  for  my 
tidings. 

King.  I'll  fee  thee  to  ftand  up. 

Laf.  Then  here's  a  man 
Stands,  that  has  brought  *  his  pardon.    T  would,  you 
Had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  afk  me  mercy  ;  and 
That,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  fo  ftand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had  ;  fo  I  had  broke  thy  pate. 
And  alk'd  thee  mercy  for't. 

Laf.  Good  faith,  acrofs^: 
But,  my  good  lord,  'tis  thus  j  Will  you  be  cur'd 
Of  your  infirmity  ? 

King.  No. 

Laf.  O,  will  you  eat 
No  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ?  yes,  but  you  will. 
My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 
Could  reach  them* :  I  have  feen  a  medicine  % 
That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  ftone  ; 

be  the  foremoft  in  the  fafhion  :  the  figurative  allufion  i3  td  the  gallan- 
try then  in  vogue,  of  wearing  jewels,  flowers,  and  their  miftrefs's  fa- 
vours in  their  caps.  Warburton. 

Perhaps  this  paflage  might  be  read  thu?  : — Thty  do  mujler  with  the 
tiue  gait,  that  is,  they  have  the  true  military  ftep.  Every  man  has 
^bferved  fomething  petuliar  in  the  ftnit  of  a  foldier.  Johnson. 

*  — lead  the  m^2^i\iT&,']  See  Vol.  II.  p.  225,  n.  5.  Malone. 

8  — brought— J  Some  modern  editions  read— ^o/^^r/?!^.  Malone. 

9  acrofs  :]  Mr.  Davies  with  fome  probabiJicyfuppofes  the  meaning 
t«be, — "With  ail  my  heart,  fir  5  though  you  had  broken  my  head  acrofs;" 
and  fupporCs  his  idea  by  a  pafiage  in  Tiveffth  Night :  He  has  broke  my 
head  tffro/i,  and  given  fir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too."  Malone. 

*  —  y^s,  Lut  yr.u  *willy 

My  noble grapesy  &c.]  7*01/ to/'// faf,  fays  Lafeu,  no  grapes.  TTeSfbut 
^ouiv  ill  eat  fuch  nob/e  grapes  as  I  bring  you, //*_yo«  couldreach  them, Jonas, 
^  — medicitief^  is  here  put  for  a  /he  phyfician*  Hanmer. 

C  c  2  Quicken 
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Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary  - 
With  fprightly  fire  and  motion  ;  whofe  fimple  touch 
Js  powerful  to  araife  king  Pepin,  nay. 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
And  write  *  to  her  a  love-line. 
Ki7ig,  What  her  is  this  ? 

Laf.  Why,  do6lor  (he  :  My  lord,  there's  one  arriv'vl. 
If  you  will  iee  her, — now,  by  my  faith  and  honour. 
If  ferioufly  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  fpoke 
With  one,  that,  in  her  fex,  her  years,  profeflion  ^, 
Wifdom,  and  conftancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weaknefs  + :  Will  you  fee  her, 
(For  that  is  her  demand,)  and  know  her  bufmefs  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 
Bring  in  the  admiration  ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  fpend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine. 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'ft  it. 

Laf.  Nay,  I'll  fit  you. 
And  not  be  all  day  neither.  \Exit  Lafet. 

King,  Thus  he  his  fpecial  nothing  ever  prologues. 

Re-enter  Lafeu  ujith  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  hafte  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways ; 
This  is  his  majelly,  fay  your  mind  to  him  : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like  ;  but  fuch  traitors 

* canary]  A  fpccies  of  dance  formerly  in  ufe.  Malone* 
*  And  wri/^— ]  I  believe  a  line  preceding  this  has  been  loft. 

Malons. 

3  —  her  years  J  profcflion,]  "Ry  frofenion  is  meant  her  declaration  of 
the  end  and  purpofe  of  her  coming.  Warburton. 

4  Than  J  dare  blame  my  iveakneji ;]  This  is  one  of  Shakfpeare*s  per- 
plexed expreflions.  To  acknowledge  how  much  flie  has  aftoniflied  me, 
would  be  to  acknowledge  a  weaknefs  3  and  this  I  have  not  the  confidence 

to  do.      St  E  EVENS. 

Lafeu's  meaning  appears  to  me  to  be  this:— That  the  amazement 
flie  excited  in  him  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  impute  it  merely  to 
his  own  weaknefs,  but  to  the  wonderful  equalities  of  the  objedt  that  oc- 
cafioned  it.  Mas»iv. 

That 
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His  majefty  feldom  fears :  I  am  Creffid's  uncle  5, 
That  dare  leave  two  together  ;  fare  you  well.  [Exit, 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  bufinefs  follow  us  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord.    Gerard  de  Narbon  was 
My  father  ;  in  what  he  did  profefs,  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  fpare  my  praifes  towards  him  ; 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.    On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  deareft  ilTue  of  his  pradice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling. 
He  bad  me  ftore  up,  as  a  triple  eye^. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear  ;  I  have  fo : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majefty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  caufe  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  ftands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humblenefs. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 
But  may  not  be  fo  credulous  of  cure,— 
When  our  moft  learned  dodlors  leave  us ;  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded. 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ranfom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  eftate, — I  fay  we  muft  not 
So  ftain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope. 
To  proftitute  our  paft-cure  malady 
To  empiricks  ;  or  to  difTever  fo 
Our  great  felf  and  our  credit,  to  efteera 
A  fenfelefs  help,  when  help  paft  fenfe  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty  then  fhall  pay  me  for  my  pains ; 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you  ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modeftone,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  lefs,  to  be  call'd  grateful : 
Thou  thought' ft  to  help  me  ;  and  fuch  thanks  I  give. 
As  one  near  death  to  thofe  that  wifli  him  live  : 
But,  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  knovv'ft  no  part ; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

5  — ,  Creflid's  unchf]  I  am  like  Pandarus.    ^tt.Tro'ilus andCreJjtda, 

Johnson. 

^  mma  triple  eyt^'\  i»  «•  a  third  eye.  St£EVEN«. 

C  c  3  UfL 
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Hel.  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  fet  up  your  reft  'gainft  remedy  ; 
He  that  of  greateft  works  is  finiftier. 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakeft  minifter : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  fhown. 
When  judges  have  been  babes.    Great  floods  have  flown 
From  fimple  fources  ;  and  great  feas  have  dry'd. 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greateft  been  denyM'', 
Oft  expedation  fails,  and  moft  oft  there 
Where  moft  it  promifes ;  and  oft  it  hits. 
Where  hope  is  coldeft,  and  defpair  moft  lits  ^. 

King.  I  muft  not  hear  thee  ;  fare  thee  well,  kind  maid  ; 
Thy  pains,  not  ue'd,  muft  by  thyfelf  be  paid: 
Profilers,  noi:  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hel.  Infpired  merit  fo  by  breath  is  barr'd  : 
It  is  not  fo  with  him  that  all  things  knows. 
As  'tis  with  us  that  fquare  our  guefs  by  fhows ; 
But  moft  it  is  prefumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  aft  of  men. 
Dear  fir,  to  my  endeavours  give  confent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  "-m  not  an  impoftor,  that  proclaim 
Myfelf  againft  the  level  of  mine  aim  ^ ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  moft  fure. 
My  art  is  not  paft  power,  nor  you  paft  cure .3 

King.  Art  thou  fo  confident  ?  Within  what  fpace 
Hop'ft  thou  my  cure  ? 

Hel.  The  greateft  grace  lending  grace'. 
Ere  twice  the  horfes  of  the  fun  lhall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring  ; 

7  When  miracles  have  by  the  grealejl  been  deny^d.']  i.  e.  miracles  have 
continued  to  happen,  while  the  wifeft  men  have  been  writing  againft 
the  paflibility  of  them.  Steevens. 

8  — and  dejpair  mcft  fits.]  The  old  copy  reads — -/b//)*.  The  cor- 
reftion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    Ma  lone. 

9  Myfelf  againft  the  level  of  mine  aim  I  am  not  an  mpojior  that 
prcclaim  one  thing  and  defign  another,  that  proclaim  a  cure  and  aim  at 
a  fraud  5  I  think  what  I  fpeak.  Johnson. 

*  The  grea'eji  grace  lending  grace,]  I  fhould  have  thought  the  repe^ 
tition  of  grace  to  have  been  fuperfluous,  if  the  grace  of  grace  had  not 
€ccurred  in  the  fpeech  with  which  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  concludes. 

Steevens. 

'    -  Ere 
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Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moift  Hefperus  hath  quench'd  his  lleepy  lamp  *  ; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glafs 
Hath  told  the  thievifli  minutes  how  they  pafs  ; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  found  parts  lhall  fly. 
Health  fhall  live  free,  and  ficknefs  freely  die. 

King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence. 
What  dar'ft  thou  venture  ? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, — 
A  llrumpet^s  boldnefs ;  a  divulged  fhame, — 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads ;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  othervvife  ;  no  worfe  of  worft  extended. 
With  vileft  torture  let  my  life  be  ended*. 

*  his JJeepy  lamp-^']  Old  Copy— £>er  fleepy  lamp.  Corrected  by 
Mr.  R owe.  Malone. 

*  Tax  of  impudence,-^ 

A  ftrumpet'i  boldnefs,  a  divulged  Jham€,—'ScQ»']  J  ivould  bear  (fays 
fhe)  the  tax  of  impudence,  ivhich  is  the  denotement  of  a  Jirumpet ,  ivould 
endure  a  fhame  resulting  from  my  failure  in  nvbat  I  ba've  undertaken,  and 
thence  become  the  fubjeci  of  odious  ballads  )  let  my  maiden  reputation  be 
othervvife  branded ;  and,  no  worfe  of  worft  extended,  i.  e.  provided 
nothing  ivorfe  is  offertd  to  me,  (meaning  violation)  let  my  Ift  be  ended 
•with  the  ivorjiof  tortures.  The  poet  for  the  fake  of  rhime:  has  obfcured 
the  fenfe  of  the  pafl'age.  The  ivorji  that  can  befal  a  luoman,  being  ex* 
tended  to  me,  feems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  laft  Jine.  Steevens. 

Tax  of  impudence,  that  is,  to  be  charged  with  having  the  boldnefs  of 
z.  ^XKxvci^^t -.^2  divulged  p^ame',  \.  e,  to  be  traduced  by  ouious  bal- 
lads : — my  maiden  s  r.ame  feared  otheruuife  j  i.e.  to  be  ftigmatized  as  a 
proftitute  :  no  ivorfe  of  laorft  extended',  i.  e.  to  be  fo  defamed  that 
nothing  feverer  can  be  faid  againft  thofe  who  are  moft  publickly  report- 
ed to  be  infamous.  Shakfpeare  has  ufed  the  word  fear  and  extended  in 
the  Winter  s  Tale,  both  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  above  : 

**   for  calumny  will  fear 

"  Virtue  itfelf 

And  "  The  report  of  her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought."  He  N  L  . 

The  old  copy  reads,  not  no,  but  ne,  probably  an  error  for  nay,  or  the* 
I  would  wifh  to  read  and  point  the  latter  part  of  the  pafl'age  thus  : 
■    ■  my  maiden's  name 

Sear'd  otheriv  if e  ;  nay,  worli  of  ivorfe  extended 
JVith  'vilefi  torture,  let  my  life  be  ended. 
i.  e.  Let  me  be  otherwife  branded  ; — and  (what  is  the  nuorfi  of  ivorfi, 
the  confummation  of  mifery,)  my  body  being  extended  on  the  rack  by 
ihe  moft  cruel  torture,  let  my  life  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  prefumption. 
So,  in  DzLn'itW  Cleopatra,  1594: 

**  —  the  nvor/i  o/" wor/?  of  ills." 
No  W2Li  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

Vol,  III.  C  c  4  King. 
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King.  Methinks,  in  thee  fome  blefled  fpirit  doth  fpeak  J 
His  powerful  found,  within  an  organ  weak' : 
And  what  impofTibility  would  flav- 
in common  fenfe,  fenfe  faves  another  way*. 
Thy  life  is  dear  ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  eftimate  ^ ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wifdom,  courage,  virtue^,  all 
That  happinefs  and  prime  can  happy  call  ^ : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  muft  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monitrous  defperate. 
Sweet  praftifer,  thy  phyfick  I  will  try  ; 
That  minifters  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

HeL  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property  * 
Of  what  I  fpoke,  unpitied  let  me  die  ; 

3  Metbinksy  in  ibee  fome  hlcjfed  fpir'it  doth  fpeak  ; 

B'li  powerful  found,  within  an  organ  iveak  :]  The  verb,  doth  jpeai, 
jn  the  firlt  line,  fhould  be  underftood  to  be  repeated  in  the  conftrucfiion 
of  the  fecond,  thus ; 

His  powerful  found  fpeaks  ivUbin  a  weak  organ.  Heath. 
♦  And  "Mhai  imprJfibiHty  zvould  Jlay 

In  common  fenje^  fenje  faves  another  icay."]  i.  e.  And  that  which, 
if  I  trufted  to  my  reafon,  I  Ihould  think  impofiible,  I  yet,  perceiving 
thee  to  be  adluated  by  fome  blefled  fpirit,  think  thee  capable  of  effect- 
ing. Malonz. 

5  —  in  thee  hath  ejlimate\']  May  be  counted  among  the  gifts  enjoy- 
ed by  thee.  Johnson. 

6  —  -virtue^l  This  word  was  fupplied  by  Dr.Warburton  to  complete 
the  metre.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

7  That  happinefs  and  prime  can  happy  call  .*]  By  prime  Dr.Johnfon 
underftands^oj//6,  the  fpring  or  morning  of  life.  **  But  how,"  fays 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  <<  does  that  interpretation  fuit  with  the  context?  Ton. 
have  all  that  is  ivortb  the  name  of  life  j  youth,  beautyy  &c,  all,  that 
happinefs  and  youth  can  happy  call.''* 

I  think,  with  Dr.  Johnlon,  thzt  prime  is  here  ufed  as  a  fubftan- 
tive,  but  that  it  means,  that  fpfigbtly  vigour  which  ufually  accom- 
panies us  in  the  prime  of  life.  So,  in  Montaigne's  fy/ii/fj,  tranflatcd 
by  Florio,  1603,  B.II.  c,6  :  Many  things  feeme  greater  by  ima- 
gination, than  by  effedi'.  I  have  palfed  over  a  good  part  of  my  age  in 
found  and  perfedV  health,  I  fay,  not  only  found,  but  blithe  and  wan- 
tonly-lufi/ul.  That  ftate,  full  of  lufV,  of  prpne  and  mirth,  made  me 
deeme  the  confideration  of  ficknefles  fo  yrkfome,  that  when  I  came  to 
the  experience  of  fhem,  I  have  fojnd  their  fits  but  weak.'*  M alone. 

3  — /«  nropercy]  J  n/)rc^fr/y  fcems  to  be  here  ufed,  with  much  laxity, 
for — in  the  due  pe'f  )rmanre.    In  a  fubfequent  pafl'age  it  fecms  to  mean 
cither  a  thing  pclfelfed,  or  a  fubjcdl  difcriminated  by  peculiar  qualities! 
*<  The  property  by  whac  it  is  ftiould  go, 
<*  Not  by  the  title. "    Ma  lone. 

4  And 
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And  well  defervM :  Not  helping,  death's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promife  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,  by  myfcepter,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven'. 

Hel.  Then  lhalt  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly  hand. 
What  hufband  in  thy  power  I  will  command  ; 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choofe  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France  5 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  ftate ' : 
But  fuch  a  one,  thy  vafTal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  alk,  thee  to  bellow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premifes  obferv'd. 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  fhall  be  ferv'd  : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  refolv'd  patient,  on  thee  ftill  rely. 
More  fhould  I  queftion  thee,  and  more  I  muft  ; 
Though,  more  to  know,  could  not  be  more  to  truft  ; 
From  whence  thou  cam'ft,  how  tended  on, — But  reft 
Unqueftion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  bleft. — 
Give  me  fome  help  here,  ho  ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  fhall  match  thy  deed.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II; 

Roulillon.    ^  Room  in  the  Count's  Palace, 
Enter  Countefs  and  Clown. 
Count.  Come  on,  fir ;  I  ftiall  now  put  you  to  the  height 
of  your  breeding. 

9  —  and  my  hopes  o/heaven,]  The  correillon  of  the  old  copy,'which 
reads  help  inftead  of  heaven^  was  made  by  Dr.  Thirlby.  The  rhime 
fully  fupports  the  change.  Malone. 

•  With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  ftate  \'\  Image  may  mean  any  re- 
prefentation  of  thine  j  i.  e.  any  one  who  refembles  you  as  being  related 
to  your  family,  or  as  a  prince  reflects  any  part  of  your  ftate  and  ma- 
jefty.  Steevens. 

Our  author  again  ufes  the  word  mage  in  the  fame  fenfe  as- here,  in 
his  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

<«  O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  haft  torn."  Malone, 

Clo'wn, 
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Clonjon.  I  will  fhew  myfelf  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught  r 
1  know  my  bufinefs  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  make  you  fpecial, 
when  you  put  off  that  withfuch  contempt  ?  But  to  the  court ' 

Clonxjn.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
manners,  he  may  eafily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that  cannot 
make  a  leg,  put  off 's  cap,  kifs  his  kand,  and  fay  nothing, 
has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap  ;  and,  indeed,  fuch  a 
fellow,  to  fay  precifely,  were  not  for  the  court :  but,  for 
me,  I  have  an  anfwer  will  ferve  all  men. 

Count,  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  anfwer,  that  fits  all 
c[uelHons. 

Clo'ivn.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks  * ; 
the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn  buttock, 
or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  anfwer  ferve  fit  to  all  queflions  ? 

Clown.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attor- 
ney, as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffaty  punk,  as 
Tib's  rufh  for  Tom's  fore-finger^,  as  a  pancake  for 

^  It  it  like  a  barber  s  cbair^  &c.]  This  exprcflion  Is  proverbial.  See 
Ray's  Proverbs.  So,  in  More  foolijh  yet^  by  R.S.  a  CoUedtion  of 
^ppjgrams,  quarto,  1610: 

«<  Moreover  fatten  futes  he  doth  compare 
Unto  the  fervice  of  a  barber''s  chayre  j 
As  fit  for  every  Jacke  and  journeyman, 
As  for  a  knight  or  worthy  gentleman."  Steeveks. 
3  —  itib'^s  rujh  for  Torns  f ore-finger,"]  An  anonymous  writer,  with 
forae  probability,  luppofes  that  this  is  one  of  thole  covert  allufions  in 
which  Shakfpeare  frequently  indulges  himfelf.    The  following  lines  of 
Clcivcland  on  an  Hermaphrodite  feem  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  ; 
**  Nay,  thofe  which  modefty  can  mean. 
But  dare  not  fpeak,  are  Epicene. 
That  gamefler  needs  muft  overcome, 
**  That  can  play  both  with  Tib  and  Tom.''* 
Sir  John  Hawkins  conceives,  the  allufion  is  to  the  ancient  pradlce 
«f  marrying  with  a  rujb  ring.    He  would  therefore  read — '*  as  Tom''s 
r-ufh  for  Tib's  fore-finger    But  if  this  were  the  author's  meaning,  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  alter  ftiil  farther,  and  to  read— As  Tom^s  rufli 
for  Tib'sycsr/-?)  finger.  Maloke. 

Sir  John  Hawkins's  alteration  is  unnecefl'ary.    It  was  the  pradllce 
in  former  times  for  the  woman  to  give  the  man  a  ring  as  well  as  for 
the  man  to  give  her  one.    So,  in  the  laft  fcene  of  Twelfth  Night j  the 
giving  an  account  of  Olivia's  marriage,  fays,  it  was 
*'*  Attefted  by  the  holy  clofe  of  lips, 

♦*  Sum^thtn'd  by  entercbang€ment  of  your  rings,"    Ma  so  v. 

Shrov«- 
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Shrove-tuefday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as  the  nail  to  his 
Jiole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  fcolding  quean  to  a 
wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's  mouth ; 
nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  fkin. 

Count,  Have  you,  I  fay,  an  anfwer  of  fuch  fitnefs  for 
all  queftions  ? 

Clo^n,  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your  con- 
ftable,  it  will  fit  any  quellion. 

Count,  It  muft  be  an  anfwer  of  moft  monllrous  fize,  that 
muft  fit  all  demands. 

ClonAjn.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learn- 
ed fhould  fpeak  truth  of  it :  here  it  is,  and  all  that  belongs 
to't  :  Afk  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier  ;  it  fhall  do  you  no  harm 
to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again*,  if  we  could  : — I  will  be  a 
fool  in  queftion,  hoping  to  be  the  wifer  by  your  anfwer. 
I  pray  you,  fir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 

Clonjjn.  O  Lord,  fir  5, — There's  a  fimple  putting  off: — 
more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count,  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  loves  you. 

Cloivn.  O  Lord,  fir, — Thick,  thick,  fpare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  fir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely 
pieat. 

ClonAjn.  O  Lord,  fir, — Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warriint  you. 

Count,  You  were  lately  whip'd,  fir,  as  I  think. 

Clo-ujn,  O  Lord,  fir, — Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  0  Lord,  Jir,  at  your  whipping,  and 
fpare  not  me  ?  Indeed,  your  O  Lord  fir,  is  very  fequent  to 
your  whipping ;  you  would  anfwer  very  well  to  a  whip^ 
ping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to't. 

Clonvn,  I  ne'er  had  worfe  luck  in  my  life,  in  my — O 

4-  to  be  young  again,'^  The  lady  cenfures  her  own  levity  in  trifling 
with  her  jefter,  as  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  return  back  to  youth. 

Johnson. 

5  0  Lord,  Jir,"]  A  ridicule  on  that  foolifh  expletive  of  fpeech  then  in 
vogue  at  court.  Warburton. 

Thus  Clove  and  Orange,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour: 
**  You  conceive  me,  fir  ?" — "  0  Lord,  fir.'"' 
Cleiveland,  in  one  of  his  fongs,  makes  his  gentleman, 

««  Anfwer,  Q  Lord,  fir  I  and  talk ^ lay -book  oaths."  Farmer. 
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Lcr^,  Jtr :  I  fee,  things  may  ferve  long,  but  not  fervff 

ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  houfewife  with  the  time,  to  en- 
tertain it  fo  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Cltmvn.  O  Lord,  fir, — Why,  there't  ferves  well  again. 

Count,  An  end,  fir,  to  your  bufinefs :  Give  Helen  this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  prefent  anfwer  back  : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinfmen,  and  my  fon  ; 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo'-wn.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you  :  You  underlland 
me  ? 

Ch^jcn.  Moft  fruitfully ;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 
Count,  Halle  you  again.  [Exeunt /e^verally* 

SCENE  in. 

Paris.    J  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 
Enter  Bertram,  La  feu,  and  Parolles. 

Laf.  They  fay,  miracles  are  paft ;  and  we  have  our 
philoibphicai  perfons,  to  make  modern  ^  and  familiar 
I  things,  fupernatural  and  caufelefs.  Hence  is  it,  that 
we  make  trifles  of  terrors ;  enfconcing  ourfelves  into 
feeming  knowledge,  when  we  Ihould  fubmit  ourfelves  to 
an  unknown  fear^. 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rareft  argument  of  wonder,  that 
hath  (hot  out  in  our  later  times. 

Ber.  And  fo  'tis. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquifh'd  of  the  artifts, — 

Par*  So  I  fay  ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelfus  ^. 

Laf, 

6  — I  J  i.  e.  common,  ordinary.    So,  in  As  you  like  It: 

<*  Full  of  wife  faws,  and  mcdem  inftances." 
Again,  in  another  play  :  *•  —and  with  her  witf^rn  grace—."  Ma  lone. 

/       unkncivn  fear.j  Fear  is  here  the  objedl  of  fear.  Johnson. 

?  —  p/"  Galen  and  Parac(lfus.'\  As  the  whole  merriment  of  this  fcene 
confifls  in  the  pretenfions  of  Parolles  to  knowledge  and  fentiments  which 
he  has  not,  I  believe  here  are  two  pafiages  in  which  the  words  and  fenfe 
are  beftowed  upon  him  by  the  copies,  which  the  author  gave  to  Lafeu. 
2  rtad  this  paffagc  thus ; 

Laf. 
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Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentick  fellows 

Par.  Right,  fo  I  fay. 

Laf,  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis  ;  fo  fay  I  too. 

Laf,  Not  to  be  help'd, — 

Par.  Right ;  as  'twere,  a  man  afTur'd  of  an— 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  fure  death. 

Par.  Juft,  you  fay  well ;  fo  would  I  have  faid. 

Laf.  I  may  truly  fay,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed  :  if  you  will  have  it  in  ftiewing  *, 
you  lhall  read  it  in, — VvHiat  do  you  call  there  ? — 

Laf  A  (hewing  of  a  heavenly  effed  in  an  earthly  actor*. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  faid  ;  the  very  fame. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  luftier  ^  :  'fore  me  I 
fpeak  in  refpedt- — 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  ftrange,  'tis  very  ftrange,  that  is  the 
brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  moft  facinorous 
fpirit''-,  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the — 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Laf.  To  he  reUnquTfjed  of  the  art'ijis  • 
PsLT.SoIfay. 

Laf.  Both  of  Galen  and  Paracelfutj  of  all  the  learned  and  authentick 
fellouas — 

Par.  Right,  fo  I  fay.  Johnson. 

9  —  authentick  fe/icivsy]  The  phrafe  of  the  diploma  Is,  authentic^ 
llcentiatus.  Musgrave. 

*  Par.  It  is  i?:deed ;  if  you  will  have  it  in  Jhenioing,  &c.]  Weihould 
read,  I  think  :  **  It  is,  indeed,  if  you  will  have  it  a  fhewing— you  ihall 
read  it  in  what  do  you  call  there'*—  Tyrwhitt. 

i  A psetuing  of  a  heavenly  effeEi  &c.}  The  title  of  feme  pamphlet 
here  ridiculed.    War  bur  ton. 

3  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  luftier ;]  By  dolphin^  is  meant  the  dan* 
phin,  the  heir  apparent,  and  hope  of  the  crown  of  France.  His  title 
is  fo  tranflated  in  all  the  old  books.  Steevens. 

What  Mr.  Steevens  obferves  is  certainly  true  j  and  yet  the  additional 
word  j?o«r  induces  me  to  think,  that  by  dolphin,  in  the  paffage  before  us^ 
the  filh  fo  called  was  meant.    Thus,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

— — .  his  delights 

"  Were  dolphin  Vike ;  they  fliew'd  his  back 
**  Above  the  element  he  liv'd  in." 
Lafeu,  who  is  an  old  courtier,  if  he  had  meant  the  king's  fon,  would 
furely  have  faid — the  Dolphin.    I  ufe  the  old  fpelling.  Malone. 

♦  —  facinorous  fpirit,]  Facinorous  li  wicksi,  St£EV£ns. 

Par. 
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Par.  Ay,  fo  I  fay. 
Laf.  In  a  moft  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minifter^,  great  power,  great  tran- 
fcendence :  which  fliould,  indeed,  give  us  a  farther  ufe 
to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the  king,  as  to 
be— 

Laf.  Generally  thankful. 

^^/fr  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants; 
Par.  I  would  have  faid  it ;  you  fay  well :  Here  comes 
the  king. 

Laf.  Luftick,  2f  the  Dutchman  fays  ^  :  Fll  like  a  mai^ 
the  better,  whilft  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head :  Why,  he'* 
able  to  lead  her  a  corranto. 

Par.  Mort  du  Vinaigre  !  Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  fo. 

*King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. — 

\^Exit  an  Attendants 
Sit,  my  preferver,  by  thy  patient's  fide  ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whofe  banifh'd  fenfe 
Thou  haft  repeal'd,  a  fecond  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift. 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  fe^ueral  Lords. 
Fair  maid,  fend  forth  thine  eye  :  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  ftand  at  my  beftowing, 

5  And  debile  m'lnifler^  &c.]  I  believe  Parolles  has  again  ufurpe^ 
words  and  fenfe  to  which  he  has  no  right  j  and  I  read  this  pafiage  thus  : 

Laf.  In  a  moji  iveak  and  debile  m'ln'ijier^  great  pcwer,  great  transcend- 
ence j  which  Jhouldf  indeed  J  give  us  a  farther  uje  to  be  made  than  the 
piere  recovery  of  the  king. 

Par.  As  to  be — 

Laf.  Generally  thankful.  Johnson. 

When  the  parts  are  written  out  for  players,  the  names  of  the  charac- 
ters which  they  are  to  reprefent  are  never  fct  down  5  but  only  the  lart 
words  of  the  preceding  fpeech  which  belongs  to  their  partner  in  the 
fcene.  If  the  plays  ofShakfpeare  were  printed  (as  there  is  good  reafon 
to  fufpeft)  from  thefe  piece-meal  tranfcripts,  how  eafily  may  the  miftake 
be  accounted  for,  which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  judicioufly  ftrove  to  remedy  I 

Steevfns. 

^  Luftick,  as  the  Dutchman  fays ;]  Lujiigb  is  the  Dutch  word  for 
lufty,  chearful,  pleaiant,  Ste£vj>s. 

O'er 
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O'er  wKom  both  fovereign  power  and  father's  voice 
I  have  to  ufe:  thy  frank  eledion  make  ; 
Thou  haft  power  to  choofe,  and  they  none  to  forfake. 

HeL  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  miftrefs 
Fall,  when  love  pleafe  ! — marry,  to  each,  but  one^ ! 

Laf.  rd  give  bay  CurtaP,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  ^  than  thefe  boys% 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Perufe  them  well : 
Not  one  of  thofe,  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  through  me,  reftor'd  the  king  to  health. 

All.  We  underftand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  you, 

Hel.  I  am  a  fimple  maid  ;  and  therein  wealthiell^ 
That,  I  proteft,  I  fimply  am  a  maid  : — 
Pleafe  it  your  majefty,  I  have  done  already: 
The  blufhes  in  my  cheeks  thus  vvhifperme, 
If^e  blujh,  that  thou  JhouW/t  choofe ;  butj  he  refused. 
Let  the  njohite  death  Jit  on  thy  cheek  for  e^er  ; 
We^ll  ne*er  come  there  again 

King. 

1  ^to  each,  but  owe/]  The  words  but  one  do  not  mean  one  only,  but, 
sxcept  one.  Helena  wi{hes  a  fair  and  virtuous  miftrefs  to  each  of  the 
young  lords  who  were  prefent,  one  only  excepted  \  and  the  perfon  ex- 
«epted  is  Bertram,  whofe  miftrefs  ftie  hoped  ihe  herfelf  fhouid  be. 

MAsair. 

*  — .  hay  Curtal,'\  i.  e.  a  bay,  doclcM  horfe.  Steevens. 

9  My  mouth  no  more  ivere  broken—-]  A  broken  mouth  is  a  mouth 
which  has  loft  part  of  its  teeth.  Johnson. 

»  Weblujhi  that  thou  fhouWji  choofe  ;  but,  be  refut'dy 

Let  the  nvbite  death  &c.]  In  the  original  copy  thefe  lines  are  point- 
ed thus  : 

We  blufti  that  thou  fhould'ft  choofe,  but  be  refus'd  ; 
Let  the  white  death  fit  on  thy  cheek  tor  ever  j  &c. 
This  punftuation  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions.  The 
prefent  regulation  of  the  text  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  much  clearer 
fenfe.  My  blufties,  (fays  Helen)  thus  whifper  rne.  We  blufh  that 
thou  fliould'ft  have  the  nomination  of  thy  hulband.  However,  choofe 
him  at  thy  peril.  But,  if  thou  be  refufed,  let  thy  cheeks  be  forever 
pale  ;  we  will  never  revifit  them  again." 

The  bluflies,  which  are  here  perfonified,  could  not  be  fuppofed  ta 
know  that  Helena  would  be  refufed,  as,  according  to  the  former  punc- 
tuation, they  appear  to  do  j  and,  even  if  the  poet  had  meant  this,  he 
would  fwrely  have  written  *<  •-an^be  refufed,"  noXtr^^^but  bp  refufed."' 
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Kijrg.  Make  choice ;  and,  fee. 
Who  fhuns  thy  love,  fhans  all  his  love  in  me. 

HeL  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  moH  high. 
Do  my  fighs  ftream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  fuit? 

1.  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  fir;  all  the  reft  is  mute^. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  ames- 
ace  *  for  my  life. 

Hel,  The  honour,  fir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes. 
Before  I  fpeak,  too  threatningly  replies  : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  fo  wiflies,  and  her  humble  love  1 

2.  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  pleafe. 
HeL  My  wifn  receive. 

Which  great  love  grant  !  and  fo  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her  ^  ?  An  they  were  fons  of 
mine,  I'd  have  them  whipt ;  or  I  would  fend  them  to  tha 
Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

HeL  Be  not  afraid  [/c  a  Lord.]  that  I  your  hand  fhould 
take  ; 

I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  fake  : 
BlelTing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  ! 

Laf.  Thefe  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none  ha\'eher  : 
fure,  they  are  bailards  to  the  Englifh  ;  the  French  ne'er 
got  them. 

HeL  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 

Be  refus'd  means  the  fame  as—*'  thou  being  refufed,"— or,  be 
thou  refufed."  Malone. 

Let  the  white  death  Jit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever,'\  The  ivhite  death  is 
the  cblorojis.  Johnson. 

3  —  all  the  reft  is  mute.]  i.  e.  I  have  no  more  to  fay  to  you.  So 
Hamlet:  ** — the  reji  isji/enre/"  Steevens. 

^•^ames-ace — ]  i.e.  the  loweft  chance  of  the  dice,  Stievens. 

5  Do  all  they  deny  her  f]  None  of  them  have  yet  denied  her,  or  deny 
her  afterwards  but  Bertram.  The  fcene  muft  be  fo  regulated  that 
Lafeu  and  Paroiles  talk  at  a  diftance,  where  they  may  fee  what  pafles 
between  Helena  and  the  lords,  but  not  hear  it,  fo  that  they  know  not 
by  whom  the  refufal  is  made.  Johnsoh. 

4  To 
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To  make  yourfelf  a  Ton  out  of  my  blood* 
4.  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  fo. 

Laf,  There's  one  grape  yet^, — I  am  fure,  thy  father 
drunk  wine. — But  if  thou  be'ft  not  an  afs,  I  am  a  youth 
of  fourteen  ;  I  have  known  thee  already. 

Hel.  I  dare  not  fay,  I  take  you  ;  \to  Ber.]  but  I  give 
Me,  and  my  fervice,  ever  whilft  I  live. 
Into  your  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her,  Ihe's  thy 
wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege?  I  fhall  befeech  your  highnefs,. 
In  fuch  a  bufmefs  give  me  leave  to  ufe 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'ft  thou  not,  Bertram^ 
What  Ihe  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord  ; 
But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  Hiould  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'lt,  Ihe  has  rais'd  me  from  my  fickly 
bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Mull  anfwer  for  your  raifmg  ?  I  know  her  well ; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge ; 
A  poor  phyfician's  daughter  my  wife  ! — Difdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever  ! 

King.  'Tis  only  title  ^  thou  difdain'ft  in  her,  the  which 
I  can  build  up.    Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat  ^,  pour'd  all  together. 
Would  quite  confound  diftindlion,  yet  Hand  off 
In  differences  fo  mighty  :  If  (he  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (fave  what  thou  diflik'ft, 
A  poor  phyfician's  daughter,)  thou  dillik'ft 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  :  but  do  not  fo : 

^  There^s  one  grape  yet,  &c.]  Old  Lafeu  having,  upon  the  fuppofitloft 
that  the  lady  was  refufed,  reproached  the  young  lords  as  beys  of  iccy 
throwing  his  eyes  on  Bertram  who  remained,  cries  outj  There  is  one 
yet  into  10 bom  his  father  put  good  bloody— but  I  have  knoivn  thee  long 
enough  to  knoio  thee  for  an  afs.  Johnson. 

7  'Tzi  only  title-^]  i.  e.  the  want  of  title.  Malone. 

•  Of  colour,  iveight,  and  heat,]  That  is,  which  are  cf  the  fame 
colour,  weight,  &c.  Malone. 
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From  loweft  place  when  virtuous  things  ^  proceed. 

The  place  is  dignify'd  by  the  doer's  deed : 

Where  great  additions  fwell  *,  and  virtue  none. 

It  is  a  dropfied  honour :  good  alone 

Is  good,  without  a  name  ;  vilenels  is  fo* : 

The  property  by  what  it  is  fhould  go. 

Not  by  the  title.    She  is  young,  wife,  fair  ; 

In  thele  to  nature  (he's  immediate  heir*  ; 

And  thefe  breed  honour  :  that  is  honour's  fcorn. 

Which  challenges  itfelf  as  honour's  born  % 

And  is  not  like  the  fire  :  Honours  thrive*. 

When  rather  from  our  a6ls  we  them  derive 

Than  our  fore-goers  :  the  mere  word's  a  Have, 

Debauch'd  on  every  tomb  ;  on  every  grave, 

A  lying  trophy  ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 

Where  duft,  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 

Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.    What  (hould  be  faid  ? 

If  thou  canft  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  reft  :  virtue,  and  fhe. 

Is  her  own  dower ;  honour,  and  wealth,  from  me. 

9  —  when  'Virtuous  things — ]  The  old  copy  has — ivbence.  Dr» 
Thirlby  corredlcd  it.  Malone. 

*  JVb ere  great  ad  iitions  five/i,']  Additions  are  the  titles  and  defcrip- 
tions  by  which  men  are  diflinguifhed  from  each  other.  Malone. 

*  ■  '  ■         "^'^  alone 

h  good,  ivitbout  a  rame  ]  viUnefs  is  Jo:]  The  meaning  Is,— Good 
Is  good,  independent  on  any  worldly  diftindlion  or  title  :  fo,  vilenefs  is 
vile,  in  whatever  itate  it  may  appear.  The  fame  phrafcology  is  fouad 
in  Macbeth : 

**  Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace, 
"  Yet  grace  muft  ftill  look  /c." 
\.  e.  muft  ftill  look  like  grace,— like  itfelf.  Malonk. 

*  In  thefe  to  nature  jhe  s  immediate  Ltir  j]  To  be  immediate  heir  Is  t« 
inherit  without  any  intervening  tranfmitter.  She  inherits  youth,  beau- 
ty, &c.  immediately  from  nature  \  but  honour  is  tranfmittcd  by  o/r- 
tejtors,  Johnson. 

3  — honour''s  bcrn,"]  Perhaps  we  might  read  more  elegantly— as 
honour-born;  honourably  defcended  ;  the  child  of  honour.    Mai  one. 

4  A^d  IS  not  like  the  fire :  Honours  thrive,  &c.]  The  modern  editor* 
read — Hono«irs  Seji  thrive,  in  which  they  have  followed  the  editor  of  the 
fecund  folio,  who  introduced  the  word  hejf  unneceli'arily,  not  obierving 
tJiat  Jire  was  ufed  by  our  author,  like  Jin,  hour,  &c.  as  a  diflyllablc. 

Malone. 
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♦  Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  ftrive  to  do't. 
King.  Thou  wrong'ft  thyfelf,  if  thou  lliould'ft  ftrive  to 
choofe. 

Hel.  That  you  are  well  reftor'd,  my  lord^  I  am  glad  j 
Let  the  reft  go. 

King.  My  honour's  at  the  ftake  ;  which  to  defeat, 
I  muft  produce  my  power':  Here,  take  her  hand. 
Proud  Icornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ; 
That  doft  in  vile  mifprifion  fhackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  delert ;  that  canft  not  dream. 
We,  poizing  us  in  her  defedtive  fcale. 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam  ^;  that  wilt  not  know. 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  hononr,  wliere 
We  pleafe  to  have  it  grow  :  Check  thy  contempt : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good  : 
Believe  not  thy  difdain,  butprefently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right. 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever. 
Into  the  ftaggers  ^,  and  the  carelefs  lapfe 

5  My  honour's  at  the  Jiake ;  ivhlch  to  defeat 

/  mufi  produce  my  poiuer  :]  The  implication  or  claufe  of  the  fentencc 
(as  the  grammarians  fay)  ferves  for  the  antecedent  j  «  — t-which  danger 
to  defeat.''''  Farmer. 

The  French  verb  defaire  (from  whence  our  defeat )  fignifies  to  free,  t» 
difembarrafs,  as  well  as  to  dsjiroy.  Defaire  un  noeud,  is  to  untie  a  knot  j 
and  in  this  fenfe,  I  apprehend,,  defeat  is  here  ufed.  It  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  our  verb  undo  has  the  fame  varieties  of  fignification  ;  and  I 
liippofc  even  Mr.  Theobald  would  not  have  been  much  puzzled  to  find 
the  fenfe  of  this  paflage,  if  it  had  been  written  j — My  honour'' s  at  the 
J}ake\  'which  to  undo,  I  muji  produce  my  power,  Tyrwhitt. 

6  ■  that  canji  not  dream. 

We,  poizing  us  in  her  defeEi'ive  fcale. 

Shall  uveigh  thee  to  the  beam  ;]  That  canft  not  underftand,  that  if 
you  and  this  maiden  (liould  be  weighed  together,  and  our  royal  favours 
ihould  be  thrown  into  her  fcale,  (which  you  efteem  fo  light,)  we  fhould 
make  that  in  which  you  Hiould  be  placed,  to  ftrike  the  beam.  Mal,on  e. 

7  Into  the  ftaggers,]  One  fpecies  of  the  ftaggers,  or  the  horje's  apO' 
plexy,  is  a  raging  impatience  which  makes  the  animal  dafti  himfelf  with 
deftrudlive  violence  againft  pofts  or  walls.  To  this  the  allufion,  I  fup- 
pofe,  is  made.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  expreflion  in  Cymbeltne,  where  Pofthumus 
favs         Whence  come  thefe  ftaggers  on  me  ?"    St es  yens. 

'J  Dd2  Of 
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Of  youth  and  ignorance  ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate> 
Loonng  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  juftice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity  :  Speak  ;  thine  anfwer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord  ;  for  I  fubmit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes ;  When  I  confider. 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  Ihe,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  moft  bafe,  is  now 
The  praifed  of  the  king  ;  who,  fo  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  born  fo. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand. 
And  tell  her,  fhe  is  thine  :  to  whom  I  promife 
A  counterpoize  ;  if  not  to  thy  eftate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king. 
Smile  upon  this  contraft  ;  whofe  ceremony 
Shall  feem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief. 
And  be  perform'd  to-night  ^ :  the  folemn  feaft 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  fpace. 
Expecting  abfent  friends.    As  thou  lov'ft  her. 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious ;  elfe,  does  err. 

\_Exeunt  ]L\ng,  Ber.  Hei..  Lords,  and  Attendants^. 

Laf. 

^  '  lohofe  cereP7$ny 

Shall  feem  expedient  on  the  nonu-born  brief. 

And  be  perform" d  to-night ;]  The  brief  is  the  contraEl  of  effoufal, 
t}i  the  licence  of  the  church.  Johnson. 

Expedient  is  ufed  in  other  places  for  expeditious.  So,  in  AT.  Richard II: 
"  Expedient  manage  muft  be  made,  my  liege—." 
Again,  in  As  you  like  it  : 

"  Do  th]%  expediently,  and  turn  him  going." 
Our  author  often  ufes  brief  In  the  fenfe  of  a  ihort  note,  or  intima- 
tion conccrni«?g  any  bufincfs  j  and  fometimes  without  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing.   So,  in  the  laft  aft  of  this  play: 
it  — fhe  told  me 
•*  In  a  fweet  verbal  brief  Sec. 
The  meaning  therefore  of  the  prefent  paflage,  I  believe,  is Good 
fortune,  and  the  king's  favour  fmile  on  this  fhort  contradt ;  the  ceremo- 
nial part  of  which  fhall  immediately  ■^^h^—fhall  follow  clofe  on  the  troth 
row  plighted  between  the  parties,  and  be  performed  this  night  j  the 
folemn  feaft:  fhall  be  delayed  to  a  future  time.  Malone. 

9  The  old  copy  has  this  fingular  ftage-direftion  :  ParolUs  andLafeu 
fay  behind,  commenting  cf  this  wedding.  Steevens. 
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Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monfieur  ?  a  word  with  you. 
Par.  Your  pleaiure,  fir  ? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  mailer  did  well  to  make  his  recan- 
tation. 

Par.  Recantation  ? — My  lord  ?  my  mafter  ? 

Laf,  Ay  ;  Is  it  not  a  language,  I  fpeak  ? 

Par.  A  moft  harfh  one  ;  and  not  to  be  underftood  with- 
out bloody  fucceeding.    My  mailer? 

Laf  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  RoufiUon  ? 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is  man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man  \  count's  mailer  is  of  an- 
other Hiie. 

Par.  You  are  too  .old,  lir;  let  it  fatisfy  you,  you  zxe, 
too  old. 

Laf.  I  mull  t-ell  thee,  firrah,  I  write  man  ;  to  which 
title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries  to  be  a 
pretty  wife  fellow  ;  thou  didll  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy 
travel ;  it  might  pafs  :  yet  the  fcarfs,  and  the  bannerets, 
about  thee,  did  manifoldly  dilfuade  me  from  believing 
thee  a  velTel  of  too  great  a  burden.  I  have  now  found 
thee  ;  when  I  lofe  thee  again,  I  care  not  ;  yet  art  thou 
good  for  nothing  but  taking  up  ,*  ;  and  that  thou  art 
fcarce  worth. 

Par.  Had'lt  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon 
thee, — •' 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyfelf  top  far  in  anger,  left  thou 
hallen  thy  trial ;  which  if— Lord  have  mercy  on  thee  for 
a  hen  !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well; 
thy  cafement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par,  My  lord,  you  give  me  moll  egregious  indignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy  of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deferv'd  it. 

T.0  comment  means,  I  believe,  to  aflume  the  appearance  of  perfoji$ 
deeply  engaged  in  thought.    Seep.  56,  1.  5.  Malone. 

*  —  for  ttvo  ordinaries,']  While  I  fat  twice  with  thee  at  table. 

Johnson. 

*  —  taking  a/)  j  ]  To  take  upy  is  to  contradiilf  to  call  to  account,  as 
well  as  to  fick  off  th:  ground*  Johnson, 

D  d  3  Laf 
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Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it ;  and  I  will  not 
bate  thee  a  fcruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  (hall  be  wifer. 

Laf.  E'en  as  foon  as  thou  canfl,  for  thou  \i2Jk  to  pull 
at  a  fmack  o'the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'ft  bound  in 
thy  fcarf,  and  beaten,  thou,  {hall  find  what  it  is  to  be 
proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  defire  to  hold  my  ac- 
quaintance with  thee,  or  rather  my  knowledge  ;  that  I 
may  fay,  in  the  default  2,  he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  moft  infupportable  vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  fake,  and  my 
poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  paft ;  as  I  will  by 
thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave S^Exit, 

Par.  Well,  thou  haft  a  fon  fhall  take  this  difgrace  off 
me  5 ;  fcurvy,  old,  filthy,  fcurvy  lord  ! — Well,  I  muft  be 
patient;  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority.  I'll  beat 
him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  conveni- 
ence, an  he  were  double  and  double  a  lord.  I'll  have 
no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than  I  would  have  of— I'll  beat 
him,  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again. 

3  —  in  the  defaults'^  That  is,  at  a  need.  Johnson. 

4  -—for  doing  I  am  pajl ;  as  I  ivill  by  thee,  in  njhat  moticv  age  nv'ill 
give  me  Iea-ve.'\  The  conceit,  which  is  fo  thin  that  it  might  well  efcape 
a  hafty  reader,  is  In  the  word  paji :  J  am  paft,  as  I  ivill  be  paft  by  thee, 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is,  I  believe,  miftaken.  Mr.  Edwards  has,  I  think, 
given  the  true  meaning  of  Lafeu's  words.  '<  I  cannot  do  much,  fays 
Lafea  ;  doing  I  am  paft,  as  I  will  by  thee  in  ivbat  motion  age  ivill  give 
me  lea-ve  5  i.  e.  as  I  ivill  pafs  by  thee  as  fajl  as  J  am  able  : — and  he  im- 
mediately goes  out.  It  is  a  play  on  the  word  paji  :  the  conceit  indeed 
is  poor,  but  Shakfpeare  plainly  meant  it."  Malone. 

Doing  is  here  ufed  obfcenely.  So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  tranfiation  of  a 
paflage  in  an  Epigram  of  Petronius  : 

Breviseji,  &c.  et  foeda  uoluptas, 

Doingy  a  filthy  pleafure  is,  and  fliort." 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  15.  Collins, 

5  Welly  thou  haft  a  Jon  frail  take  this  dijgrace  iff  me \]  This  the  poet 
makes  ParoUes  fpeak  alone  j  and  this  is  nature.  A  coward  fhould  cry 
to  hide  his  poltroonery  even  from  himfelf.— »-An  ordinary  writer  would 
have  been  glad  of  fuch  an  opportunity  to  bring  him  to  confeflion. 

Warburton, 
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Re-enter  La  feu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  mailer's  marry'd,  there's 
news  for  you  ;  you  have  a  new  miftrefs. 

Par.  1  moil:  unfeignedly  befeech  your  lordfhip  to  make 
fome  refervation  of  your  wrongs :  He  is  my  good  lord ; 
whom  I  ferve  above,  is  my  mailer. 

Laf,  Who  ?  God  ? 

Par,  Ay,  fir. 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  mailer.  Why  doll  thou 
garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  falhion  ?  doll  make  hofe  of  thy 
lleeves  ?  do  other  fervants  fo  ?  Thou  wert  belt  fet  thy 
lower  part  where  thy  nofe  Hands.  By  mine  honour,  if  I 
were  but  two  hours  younger,  I'd  beat  thee :  methinks, 
thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man  fhould  beat 
thee.  I  think,  thou  wall  created  for  men  to  breathe 
themfelves  upon  thee. 

Par,  This  is  hard  and  undeferved  meafure,  my  lord. 

Laf.  Go  to,  fir  ;  you  \yere  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking 
^  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate  ;  you  are  a  vagabond,  and 
no  true  traveller:  you  are  more  faucy  with  lords,  and 
honourable  perfonages,  than  the  heraldry  of  your  birth 
and  virtue  gives  you  commiffion^.  You  are  not  worth 
another  word,  elfe  I'd  call  you  knave.    I  leave  you. 

\_Exit, 

Enter  Bertram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  fo  then.— Good,  very 
good  ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  ! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  fweet  heart  r 

Ber.  Although  before  the  folemn  prieil  I  have  fwqrn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What?  what,  fweet  heart? 

Ber.  O  my  ParoUes,  they  have  married  me  :— 
I'll  to  the  Tufcan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the  wars  I 

®  — than  the  heraldry  of  your  hirtb  Szc^  In  former  copies: — than 
the  c&mmijjion  of  your  birtb  and  virtue  gives  you  heraldry.  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmcr  reftorcd  it.  Johnson. 

D  d  4  Ber, 
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Ber,  There's  letters  from  my  mother ;  what  the  ivdr 
port  is, 
I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known :  To  the  wars,  my  boy, 
to  the  wars  I 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unfeen. 
That  hugs  his  kickiy-vvickfy  here  at  home  7 ; 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 
Which  fhould  Aiftain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Marfes  fiery  Iteed  :  To  other  regions  ! 
France  is  a  ftable  ;  we  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war  ! 

Ber,  It  fhall  be  fo  j  I'll  fend  her  to  my  houfc. 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled  ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durfl:  not  fpeak  :  His  prefent  gift 
Shall  furnifh  me  to  thofe  Italian  fields. 
Where  noble  fellows  ftrike  :  Wars  are  no  ftrife 
To  the  dark  houfe,  and  the  detefted  wife 

Par,  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  fure  ? 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advife  me. 
I'll  fend  her  ftraight  away  :  To-morrow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  Ihe  to  her  lingle  forrow. 

7  T^hat  hugs  his  kickfy-wickfy  &c.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  in  his  GIofTar}', 
obferves  that  kukfy-ivickfy  is  a  made  word  in  ridicule  and  difdain  of  a 
wife.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  has  a  poem  in  difdain  of  his  debtors, 
intitled,  a  kickjey-ivinfeyy  or  z  Lerry  come-tiuang.  Grey. 

*  To  the  dai  k  houfe,  ^c]  The  dark  houje  is  a  houfe  made  gloomy  by 
difcpntent.  Milton  fays  oi death  and  the  king  of  hell  preparing  to  combat ; 
So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
*<  Grew  (^^/-/{■fr  at  their  frown."  Johnsok. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  fame  thought  we  meet  with  in  K.  Henry  IV,  only 
more  folemnly  exprefs'd  : 

— !■  .  he*s  as  tedious 

*«  As  is  a  tired  horfe,  a  railing  ivife'^ 
Worfe  than  a  fmoky  houfe.^'' 
The  old  copy  reads — deteBtd  wife.    St e evens. 

The  emendation,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe,  is  fully  fupported 
by  a  fubfequent  paifage  : 

<f  'Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
OS  z  detejiing  [old,  Malone. 

Par. 
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P^r.  Why,  thefe  balls  bound;  there's  noife  in  it. — 
'Tishard; 

A  young  man,  married,  is  a  man  that's  marr'd : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely  ;  go  : 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong  ;  but,  hulh  1  'tis  fo. 

[Exeunt-^ 

SCENE  IV. 

T^e  fame.    Another  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

HeL  My  mother  greets  me  kindly  ;  Is  fhe  well  ? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  fhe  has  her  health  :  fhe's 
very  merry  ;  but  yet  Ihe  is  not  well :  but  thanks  be  given, 
Ihe's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'the  world ;  but  yet 
Ihe  is  not  well. 

Hd.  If  Ihe  be  very  well,  what  does  flie  ail,  that  fhe's 
not  very  well  ? 

Clo^wn.  Truly,  flie's  very  well,  indeed,  but  for  two 
things. 

Hel.  What  two  things  ? 

Clo'wn,  One,  that  Ihe's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God 
fend  her  quickly  !  the  other,  that  Ihe's  in  earth,  from 
whence  God  fend  her  quickly  ! 

Enter  Parolles. 

Tar,  Blefs  you,  my  fortunate  lady ! 

Hel.  I  hope,  fir,  I  have  your  good  vyill  to  have  mine 
own  good  fortunes  ^. 

Par.  You  4iad  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on  ;  and  to 
keep  them  on,  have  them  ftill. — O,  my  knave  !  How 
does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clonjjn.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her  money, 
J  would  fhe  did  as  you  fay. 

Par.  Why,  I  fay  nothing. 

Clonvn.  Marry,  you  are  the  wifer  man ;  for  many  a 
man's  tongue  fhakes  out  his  mafter's  undoing:  To  fay 
nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have 

9  —  fortunes.]  Old  Co^y-^fortune,    Correiled  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Malone, 

nothing. 
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nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title ;  which  is  with- 
in a  very  little  of  nothing. 
Par.  Away,  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Clonun.  You  fhould  have  faid,  iir,  before  a  knave  thou 
art  a  knave  ;  that  is,  before  me  thou  art  a  knave  this 
had  been  truth,  fir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool,  I  have  found  thee. 

Clo^n,  Did  you  find  me  in  yourfelf,  fir  ?  or  were  you 
taught  to  find  me  ?  The  fearch,  fir,  was  profitable  ;  and 
much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  the  world's  plea- 
fure,  and  the  increafe  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i'faith,  and  well  fed.— 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  ferious  bufinefs  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love. 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge} 
But  puts  it  off  to  a  compell'd  rertraint  *  ; 
Whofe  want,  and  whofe  delay,  is  ftrew'd  with  fweets*, 

'  But  puts  it  off  to  a  compeWd  refiramt  ;]  Thus  the  original  and  only 
ar.thentick  ancient  copy.  The  editor  of  the  third  folio  reads — ^y  a 
compeird  reftraint  j  and  the  aJreiation  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern 
editors  \  perhaps  without  necefllty.  Our  poet  might  have  mean',  in 
his  ufual  licentious  manner,  that  Bertram  puts  off  the  completion  of  his 
Vriihes  to  a  future  day,  //"//  which  he  is  compelled  to  refirain  his  defires. 
This,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  very  harfli  j  but  our  author  is  often  fo  li- 
centious in  his  phrafeology,  that  change  on  that  ground  alone  is  very 
dangerous.  In  King  Htnry  VllU  we  have  a  phrafeology  not  very  dif- 
ferent : 

t<   All. fouls  day 

Is  the  determ'ind  lefpite  of  my  wrongs." 
i,  e.  the  day  to  which  my  wrongs  are  refpited.  Max.oki. 

*  fVhoJe  ivant,  and  ivhoje  dtlay^  is  Jirew^d  'with  fweets,]  The fweets 
which  are  diftiUed,  by  the  reftraint  faid  to  be  impofed  on  Bertram,  from 
**  the  want  and  delay  of  the  great  prerogative  of  love,"  are  the  fweets  of 
expe&ation,  Parolles  is  here  fpeaking  of  Bertram's  feelings  during  this 
*«  curbed  time,"  not,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  thought,  of  thofc 
of  Helena.  The  following  lines  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  may  prove  the 
beft  comment  on  the  prefent  paflage  : 

*'  ]  am  giddy  ;  expeBation  whirls  me  round, 

«  The  imaginary  relifli  is  fo  fiveet 

«  That  it  enchants  my  fcnfe.    What  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tafies  indeed 

**  Love's  thrice-reputed  ne£lar  ?  Death,  I  fear  mc, 

**  Swooning  deltrudlion  3  &c."  Malone. 

Which 
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Which  they  diftil  now  in  the  curbed  time. 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy. 
And  pleafure  drown  the  brim. 
HeL  What's  his  will  elfe  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  inftant  leave  o'the  king. 
And  make  this  hafte  as  your  own  good  proceeding. 
Strengthened  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need^. 

HeL  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  prefently 
Attend  his  further  pleafure. 

Hel.  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.  I  fhall  report  it  fo. 

Hel.  I  pray  you. — Come,  firrah.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  La  feu  and  Bertram. 
Laf.  But,  I  hope,  your  lordlhip  thinks  not  him  a 
foldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 
Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 
Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  teftimony. 
Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true  \  1  took  this  lark  for 
a  bunting*. 

Ber.  I  do  affiire  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in 
knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant., 

Laf.  I  have  then  finned  againft  his  experience,  and 
tranfgrefs'd  againft  his  valour ;  and  my  Hate  that  way  is 
dangerous,  fince  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent : 
Here  he  comes ;  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends,  I  will  pur- 
fue  the  amity. 

3  -—probable  need."^  A  fpeclous  appearance  of  neceflity.  Johnson. 

4  — a  bunting.]  Barrett's  Alvearies  or  S^uadruple  D'lSi'ionary ^  1580, 
gives  this  account  of  this  bird:  **  Terraneola  et  rubetra,  avis  alaudce 
fitnilis,  &c.  Difta  terraneola  quod  non  in  arboribus,  fedia  terra  verfe- 
tur  et  nidificet,"  Steev£ns, 


Enter 
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Enter  Parolles. 
Far,  Thefe  things  lhall  be  done,  fir.  \to  Ber. 

Laf,  'Pray  you,  fir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 
P^r.  Sir? 

Laf,  O,  I  know  him  well :  Ay,  fir  ;  he,  fir,  is  a  good 
workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  Is  Ihe  gone  to  the  king  ?  [^^^  Parolles. 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  Ihe  away  to-night  ? 
Par.  As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber.  I  iiave  writ  my  letters,  cafketed  my  treafure^ 
Given  order  for  our  horfes ;  and  to-night. 
When  I  fhould  take  poffeffion  of  the  bride,— 
And,  ere  I  do  begin, — 

Laf.  A  good  traveller  is  fomething  at  the  latter  end  of 
a  dinner ;  but  one  that  lies  three  thirds,  and  ufes  a 
known  truth  to  pafs  a  thoufand  nothings  with,  fhould 
be  once  heard,  and  thrice  beaten. —  God  fave  you, 
captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindnefs  between  my  lord  and  you, 
monfieur  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deferv'd  to  run  into  my 
lord's  difpleafure. 

Laf.  You  have  made  Ihift  to  run  into't,  boots  and  fpurs 
and  all,  like  him  that  leapt  into  the  cullard  ^ ;  and  out 
of  it  you'll  run  again,  rather  than  fuffer  queftion  for  your 
refidence. 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  miflaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  fhall  do  fo  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his 
prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord  :  and  believe  this  of  me. 
There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut  ;  the  foul  of  this 
jnan  is  his  clothes :  truft  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  con- 
fequence  ;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their 
natures. — Farewell,  monfieur  :  I  have  fpoken  better  of 

5  You  lave  made  Jh'ift  to  run  into'ty  boots  and  fpurs  and  allf  like  him 
that  leapt  into  the  cultard  j]  It  was  a  foolery  pradlifed  at  city  entertain- 
ments, whiJ;T:  the  jefter  or  zany  was  in  vogue,  for  him  to  jump  into  a 
Jarge  deep  cutard,  fet  for  the  purpofe,  to  jet  on  a  quantity  of  barren 
tators  to  laugkf  as  our  poet  fays  in  his  Hamlet,  See  the  Devil's  an  Afs, 
by  Ben  Jonlo.^,  Aitl.  fc.  i.  Theobald. 

you. 
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you,  than  you  have  or  will  to  deferve  *  at  my  hand  ;  bat 
we  muft  do  good  againft  evil.  \^Exit, 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  fwear. 

Ber.  I  think  fo. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  know  him  v/ell ;  and  common  fpeech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pafs.    Here  comes  my  clog. 
Enter  Hale N a. 

Hel.  I  have,  fir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procured  his  leave 
For  prefent  parting  ;  only,  he  deflres 
Some  private  fpeech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  {hall  obey  his  will. 
You  muft  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  courfe. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  miniftration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular  :  prepared  I  was  not 
For  fuch  a  bulinefs ;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unfettled  :  This  drives  me  to  entreat  you. 
That  prefently  you  take  your  way  for  home  : 
And  rather  mufe     than  afk,  why  I  entreat  you  : 
For  my  refpefts  are  better  than  they  feem  ; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need. 
Greater  than  (hews  itfelf,  at  the  firft  view. 
To  you  that  know  them  not.    This  to  my  mother : 

[gi'ving  a  letter* 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  lhall  fee  you  ;  fo 
I  leave  you  to  your  wifdom. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  fay. 
But  that  I  am  your  moft  obedient  fervant. 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that, 

Hel.  And  ever  fhall 
With  true  obfervance  feek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  ftars  have  fail'd 

*  —  than  you  have  or  iv'tll  to  deferve — ]  Something  feems  to  have 
been  omitted ;  but  I  know  not  how  to  redlify  the  palTage.  Perhaps  we 
ihould  read — than  you  have  quglities  or  will  to  deferve.  The  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio  reads — than  you  have  or  will  deferve—.    M alone. 

^  j^nd  rather  mufe,]  To  mufe  is  to  ivonder.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  Do  not  mufe  at  me,  my  moA  noble  friends."    St e evens. 

To 
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To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go : 
My  hafte  is  very  great :  Farewel;  hie  home. 

Hel.  Pray,  fir,  your  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  fay  ? 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  ov/e  ^  ; 
Nor  dare  I  fay,  'tis  mine  ;  and  yet  it  is  ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  m oft  fain  would  Ileal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel.  Something;  and  fcarce  fo  much: — nothing,  in- 
deed.— 

I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would ;  my  lord, — 'faith, 
yes 

Strangers,  and  foes,  do  funder,  and  not  kifs. 

Ber.  I  pray  you,  ftay  not,  but  in  halle  to  horfe. 

Hel.  I  ihall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 

Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monfieur  r — Farewel 

[Exit  Helena. 
Go  thou  toward  home  ;  where  I  will  never  come, 
Whilft  I  can  ftiake  my  fword,  or  hear  the  drum  : — 
Away,  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio  I  \_Exeunt, 


ACT    III.     SCENE  I. 

Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Duke*s  Palace, 
Flourijh.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  attended \  fwa 
French  Lords y  and  others. 
Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you  heard 
The  fundamental  reafons  of  this  war  ; 
Whofe  great  decifion  hath  much  blood  let  forth 
And  more  thirfts  after. 

7  -^tbe  ivcaltb  J  ovffjl  i.  e.  J  civr,  Steevens. 

•  JVbere  are  my  ether  mer.y  monfieur  ? — FareiveW^  This  line  which 
in  the  original  copy  is  given  to  Helena,  was  very  properly  attributed 
by  Mr.  1  heobald  to  Bertram.    Ma  lone. 

Bertram,  obferving  Helen  to  luiger  fondly,  and  wanting  to  ihift  her 
cff,  puts  on  a  fiiew  of  hafte,  afks  Parolles  for  his  fervants,  and  then 
gives  his  wife  an  abrupt  dimiflion.  Thsobald. 

4  I.  Lord. 
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t.  Lord,  Holy  feems  the  quarrel 
Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  oppofer. 

Duke,  Therefore  we  marvel  much,  our  coufin  France 
Would,  in  fo  juft  a  bufmefs,  fnut  his  bofom 
Againft  our  borrowing  prayers. 

2.  Lord.  Good  my  lord. 
The  reafons  of  our  ftate  I  cannot  yield  9, 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man*. 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  felf-unable  motion*:  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it ;  fmce  I  have  found 
Myfelf  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guefs'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleafure. 

2.  Lord.  But  I  am  fure,  the  younger  of  our  nature  ^, 
That  furfeit  on  their  eafe,  will,  day  by  day. 
Come  here  for  phyfick. 

Duke.  Welcome  lhall  they  be  ; 
And  all  the  honours,  that  can  fly  from  us. 
Shall  on  them  fettle  :  You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Roufillon.    A  Room  in  the  Count^s  Palace* 
Enter  Countefs  and  Clown. 
Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  it,  fave, 
that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo-uon.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a  very 
melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  obfervance,  I  pray  you? 

9  — 1  cannot  yield  y]  I  cannot  inform  you  of  the  reafons.  Johnson, 

I  — an  outivard  man,]  i.  e.  one  not  in  the  fecret  of  affairs.  Ware. 

So  inTOtfr^/ is  familiar,  admitted  to  fecrets.  I  nvas  an 'mvfzx(i  of 
iis.'''    Meafure  for  Meafure.  JoHNSON. 

*  — /c.y  unable  motion:]  Dr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Upton  would 
read — nr.tion  Malone. 

3  —  the  younger  of  our  nature  f]  i.  e.  as  we  fajr  at  prefent,  our  youn^ 
fellows*  Stxsvjens. 

Clo'vun. 
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Clo'-wn,  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  fing  ; 
mend  the  ruff,  and  fing  *  ;  afk  queftions,  and  fing  ;  piclt 
his  teeth,  and  fing  :  I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of 
melancholy,  fold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  fong 

Count.  Let  me  fee  what  he  writes,  and  when  he  means 
to  come.  \_opening  a  letter. 

Clo^n.  I  have  no  mind  to  Ifbel,  fmce  I  was  at  court : 
our  old  ling  and  our  Ifbels  o'the  country,  are  nothing  like 
your  old  ling  and  your  Ifbels  o'the  court :  the  brains  of 
my  Cupid's  knock'd  out;  and  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old 
man  loves  money,  with  no  flomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here  ? 

Clonvn.  E'en  that  ^  you  have  there.  [Exit, 
Count,  [reads.]  /  ha^ve  Jent  you  a  daughter -in-laiu  : 
P?e  hath  reconjered  the  k'lng^  and  undone  me.  I  ha've  uoedded 
her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  J^vjorn  to  make  the  not  eternal. 
You  Jhall  hear,  I  am  run  anvay  ;  knonu  it,  before  the  re- 
port come.  If  there  be  breadth  eiiough  in  the  nxjorldy  l<vjill 
hold  a  long  difiance.    My  duty  to  you. 

Tour  unfortunate  fon,  Bertram. 
This  is  not  well,  rafh  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fiy  the  favours  of  fo  good  a  king  ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  mifprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown. 
Clonvn.  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within,  be- 
tween two  foldiers  and  my  young  lady. 
Count.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Cloivn.  Nay,  there  is  fome  comfort  in  the  news,  fome 
comfort ;  your  fon  will  not  be  kili'd  fo  foon  as  I  thought 
he  would. 

*  —  mend  the  ruff  and  Jif'gi]  The  tops  of  the  boots  in  our  author's 
time  turned  down,  and  hung  loofely  o'er  the  leg.  The  Voiding  is  what 
the  clown  means  by  the  ruff.  B.  Jonfon  calls  it  ruffie,  and  perhaps  it 
Ihould  be  fo  here.    See  Every  man  out  of  bis  humour,  A&.  IV.  fc.  vi, 

Whallet. 

4  —  fold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  fong.'\  The  old  copy  reads — hold  a 
goodly — .    The  emendation  was  made  in  the  third  folio.  Malone. 

5  E'en  /i)jr— ]  Old  Copy— /a  that.    Correaed  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Malone. 
Count. 
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Count.  Why  fhould  he  be  kill'd  ? 

Clo'wn.  So  fay  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear  he 
does  :  the  danger  is  in  ftanding  to't  j  that's  the  lofs  of 
men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children.  Here  they 
come,  will  tell  you  more  :  for  my  part,  I  only  hear,  your 
fon  was  run  away.  {Exit  Clown. 

Enter  HfiLENAj  and  t<wo  Gentlemen. 

1.  Gai7.  Siivc  you,  good  madam. 

HeL  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2.  Gen.  Do  not  fay  fo. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. — 'Pray  you,  gentlemen,—- 
I  have  felt  fo  many  quirks  of  joy,  and  grief. 
That  the  firft  face  of  neither,  on  the  ftart. 
Can  woman  me  unto't : — Where  is  my  fon,  I  pray  you  ? 

2.  Gen.  Madam,  he's  gone  to  ferve  the  duke  of  Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward  ;  for  thence  we  came. 
And,  after  fome  difpatch  in  hand  at  court. 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel.  Look  on  his  letter,  madanl ;  here's  my  p^fTport. 

[reads.]  When  thou  canji  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger^  ^ 
luhich  ne-uer  Jhall  come  oj^\  and  Jheixj  me  a  child  be- 
gotten of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father  to,   then  call 
me  hufband  :  but  in  fuch  a  then  /  nvrite  a  never. 
This  is  a  dreadful  fentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlenisn  ? 

1.  Gen.  Ay,  madam; 

And,  for  the  contents'  fake,  are  forry  for  our  pains. 

Count.  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer  ; 
If  thou  engrofleft  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 
Thou  robb'll  me  of  a  moiety  :  He  was  my  fon  ; 
But  I  do  walh  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence  is  he  ? 

2.  Gen,  Ay,  madam. 

^  PVhen  thou  canJl  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger^']  i.  e.  When  thou 
canft  get  the  ring,  which  is  on  my  finger,  into  thy  pofTeHion.  Ware. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  confirmed  inconteftably  by  thefe  lines 
lo  che  fifth  dkOtf  in  which  Helena  repeats  the  fubftance  of  this  letter: 
**  ■  i  ■  ■  '  there  is  your  ring  j 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter  j  this  it  fays  : 
**  When  from  my  fnger  you  can  get  this  ring,  &c."  Maions. 

Vol.  Ill,  E  e  Ccunt. 
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Count.  And  to  be  a  foldier  ? 

2.  Gen.  Such  is  his  noble  purpofe :  and,  believe'tj 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither  ? 

I.  Gen.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  fwifteft  wing  of  fpced. 

Hel.  [reads.]  Till  I  hanjg  no  ^ife,  I  haue  nothi?ig  in 
France,    'Tis  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 
/  Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

I .  Gen.  'Tis  but  the  boldn^fs  of  his  hand,  haply,  whick 
His  heart  was  not  confenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife  ! 
There's  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  llie  ;  and  {he  deferves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  fuch  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly,  miftrefs. — Who  was  with  him  ? 

I.  Gen.  A  fervant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  fome  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was*t  not  ? 

1.  Gen.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wlckednefi ; 
My  fon  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 
I  1.  Gen.  Indeed,  good  lady. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  hin>  much  to  have  ^. 

Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  fee  my  fon. 
To  tell  him,  that  his  fword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  lofes :  more  Fll  entreat  yoil 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2.  Gen.  We  ferve  you,  madam,  . 
In  that  and  all  your  worthieft  affairs. 

7  —  a  deal  of  that,  too  much, 

IFhicb  holds  him  much  to  bai'cl  That  Is,  his  vices  Hand  him  I» 
ftead.  Warburton. 

Mr.  Heath  thinks  the  meaning  is,  this  fellow  hath  a  deal  too  much 
of  that  which  alone  can  hold  or  judge  tbathe  has  mach  in  him  j  i.  e. 
iblly  and  ignorance.  Maloni. 

Count, 
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Count,  Not  To,  but  as  we  change  our  courtefies^. 
Will  you  draw  near  ?    [Exeunt  Countefs  and  Gentlemen. 

Hel.  Till  I  ha^ve  no  nvife,  I  have  nothing  in  France, 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  lhalt  have  none,  Rousiilon,  none  in  France, 
Then  hafi  thou  all  again.    Poor  lord  !  is't  I 
That  chafe  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expofe 
Thofe  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-fparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  fportive  court,  where  thou 
Waft  fhot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  fmoky  mufkets  r  O  you  leaden  melTengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  fpeed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  falfe  aim  ;  move  the  ftill-piecing  air  9, 
That  fmgs  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord  I 
Whoever  fhoots  at  him,  I  fet  him  there  ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breaft, 
I  am  the  caitilF,  that  do  hold  him  to  it  5 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  caufe 
His  death  was  fo  efFeded  :  better  'tv/ere, 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  *  when  he  roar'd 
With  lharp  conftraint  of  hunger  ;  better  'twere. 
That  all  the  miferies,  which  nature  owes. 
Were  mine  at  once  :  No,  come  thou  home,  RousiUon, 

8  Not  foy  &c.]  The  gentlemen  declare  that  they  are  fervants  to  the 
countefs  j  Ihe  replies.  No  otherwife  than  as  Ihe  returns  the  fame  officea 
of  civility.  Johnson, 

»  — mo-ve  the  piecing  air,]  I.  e.  the  air  that  clofes  immedi- 
ately, after  a  ball  has  pafied  through  it.    So,  in  another  play  : 

*'  —  the  ivind  that  Hill  doth  join.'" 
The  only  authentick  ancient  copy  rtads— {kill-peering.    The  prefent 
emendation  was  propofed  by  fome  foiracr  annotator,  and  adopted  hy 
Mr.  Stecvens.    Piece  was  formerly  fptk—feece :  fo  that  there  is  but 
the  change  of  one  letter.    See  Tivelftb  Night,  firft  folio,  p.  262  : 

"  Now,  good  Ca?fario,  but  that  ^.eece  of  {ong — Ma  lone. 
I  have  uo  doubt  that  JiiU-piecing  was  Shakfpeare's  word.  But  the 
pafTage  is  not  yet  quite  found.  "We  fhould  read,  I  believe,— rove  tit 
jiillpiecir.g  air.  i.  e.  fy  at  raxdom  through.  The  allulion  is  to  Jhcot' 
ing  at  rovers  in  archery,  which  was  ihooting  without  any  particular 
aim.  Tyrwhitt. 

*  —  the  ravin /io»-—]  i.  e.  the  ra-vtnous  or  ravening  lion.  To rav'tn 
19  XQ  fw  allow  voracioufly.    Ma  lone. 

E  «  2  Whence 
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Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  fear. 

As  oft  it  lofes  all  *  ;  I  will  be  gone  : 

My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence  ; 

Shall  I  ftay  here  to  do't :  no,  no,  although 

The  air  of  paradife  did  fan  the  houfe. 

And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  be  gone  ; 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 

To  conlolate  thine  ear.    Come,  night;  end,  day! 

for,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  PU  fteal  away.  [Exh. 

SCENE  in. 

Florence.    Before  the  Duke^s  Palace, 

FlouriJh»    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  Bertram,  Lords i 
Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horfe  thou  art ;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  beft  love  and  credence. 
Upon  thy  promifing  fortune. 

£er.  Sir,  it  is 
A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  llrength  ;  but  yet 
We'll  llrive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  fake. 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth  ; 
And  fortune  play  upon  thy  profperous  helm. 
As  thy  aufpicious  millrefs  ^ !  JBer» 

•  JVbence  bonaur  but  of  danger  &c.]  The  fenfc  Is,  from  that  abode, 
where  all  the  advantages  that  honour  ufually  reaps  trom  the  danger  it 
ruflies  upon,  is  only  a  fear  in  teftimony  of  its  bravery,  a<:  on  the  other 
hand,  it  often  is  the  caufe  of  lofing  all,  even  llfcitfclf.  Heath, 

*  JVc^ll  firive  to  bear  i/  for  your  'worthy  fake. 

To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard.']  So,  in  our  author's  Tl6thSoanet: 
**  But  Zif^irj  it  out  even  to  the  f^^f  of  doom."  Malone. 
Milton  has  borrowed  this  expre/Tion  j  Par.  Reg.  B.  i : 
**  Tcu  fee  cur  danger  on  the  utmcf  edge 
*'  Of  hazard.^*  Steevens. 
3  y^r^/ fortune  p/ay  upon  tk^  profperous  kelm, 

Ai  thy  aufpicious  iriftrefs  !]  So,  in  the  Tempefl : 
■  bountiful  fortune, 
"  Now  my  dear  lad^,  &c.'* 
Perhaps  Lee,  who  has  frequently  imitated  our  author,  had  this  pafiagC 
in  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote  the  following  lines  : 

«<  Can  none  remember?  Yes,  I  know,  all  mull  j 

«  Whea 
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Ber,  This  very  day. 
Great  Mars,  I  put  myfelf  into  thy  file  : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts ;  and  I  lhall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  \_Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Roufillon.    A  Room  in  the  Count* s  Palace, 
Enter  Gountefs  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her  ? 
Might  you  not  know,  Ihe  would  do  as  fne  has  done. 
By  fending  me  a  letter  ?  Read  it  again. 
Stew.  I  am  Saint  Jaques^  pilgrim'*:,  thither  gone ^ 

Ambitious  lo^ve  hath  fo  in  me  offended, 
^hat  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon. 

With  fainted  ^uo'w  7ny  faults  to  ha-ve  amended. 
Write,  ixirite,  that,  from  the  bloody  courfe  of  lAiar^ 

My  deareji  majier,  your  dear  fon,  may  hye  ; 
Blefs  him  at  ho?ne  in  peace,  ^hiljf  I  from  far. 

His  name  nAjith  zealous  fer-uour  fan6lify  : 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgiue  ; 

/,  his  defpightful  Juno^ ,  fent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  nvith  camping  foes  to  Hue, 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  'worth  : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me 
Whom  1 7nyfelf  embrace,  to  fet  him  free. 

Count.  Ah,  what  lharp  ftings  are  in  hermildeft  words  I 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  fo  much^. 
As  letting  her  pais  fo  ;  had  I  fpoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intent?. 
Which  thus  fhe  hath  prevented. 

**  When  Glory,  like  the  dazzling  eagle,  flood, 
Perched  on  my  beaver  in  the  Granick  flood  j 

«  When  Fortune's  feif  my  ftandard  trembling  bore. 
And  the  pale  Fates"  &c.    Ma  lone. 

4  —  $flint  Jaques'^i/ffr/OT,]  I  do  not  remember  any  place  famous  for 
pilgrimages  confecrated  in  Italy  to  St,  James,  but  it  is  common  to  vific 
St.  James  of  Compoftella,  in  Spain.  Another  faint  might  eafily  have 
been  found,  Florence  being  fomewhat  out  of  the  road  from  Roufillon  to 
Compoftella.  Johnson. 

5  — ^ttwoj]  Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Hercules.  Johnson. 

'  ^lack  advkc  fo  mucbjl  Advice,  U  difcrethn  ox  thought*  Johnson. 

E  e  3  Ste%i;» 
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Ste^.  Pardon  me,  madam  : 
If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night. 
She  might  have  been  o'er-ta'en  j  and  yet  fhe  writes, 
Purfuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Count,  What  angel  fliall 
Blefs  this  unworthy  hufband  ?  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unlefs  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear. 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greateft  juftice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  hufband  of  his  wife ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light  ^  :  my  greateil:  grief> 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  fet  down  fharply. 
Difpatch  the  moft  convenient  meiTenger : — 
When,  haply,  he  fhall  hear  that  ihe  is  gone. 
He  will  return  ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  Ihe, 
Hearing  fo  much,  will  fpeed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hither  by  pure  love  :  which  of  them  both 
Is  deareft  to  me,  I  have  no  fkill  in  fenfe 
To  make  diftindHon  : — Provide  this  meffenger  :— 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak  ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  forrow  bids  me  fpeak. 

\  Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

Without  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

A  tucket  afar  off.    Enter  a?i  old  Widow  of  Florence,  Di- 
ana, Violent  A,  Mariana,  and  other  citizens, 

Wid.  Nay,  come  ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the  city,  we 
lhall  lofe  all  the  fight. 

Dia.  They  fay,  the  French  count  has  done  moft  honour- 
able fervice. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greateft 
commander ;  and  that  v/ith  his  own  hand  he  flew  the 
duke's  brother.  We  have  loft  our  labour  ;  they  are  gone 
a  contrary  v/ay  :  hark  !  you  may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

7  That  he  does  weigh  too  light  .♦]  To  ive'igb  here  means  to  value^ 
or  ejirem.    So,  in  Loves  Labour''s  LoJ}  ; 

*<  Yowwelgb  me  not,  0,  that's  you  care  not  for  me."  Maloke. 

Mar. 
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Mar,  Come,  let's  return  again,  and  fuffice  ourfelves 
with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take  heed  of  this 
French  earl  :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name  ;  and  no 
legacy  is  fo  rich  as  honefty. 

IVid,  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have  been 
iblicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave  ;  hang  him  !  one  Parolles :  a 
£lthy  officer  he  is  in  thofe  fuggeftions  *  for  the  young  earl. 
—Beware  of  them,  Diana  ;  their  promifcs,  enticements, 
oaths,  tokens,  and  all  thefe  engines  of  lull,  are  not  the 
things  they  go  under  ^  :  many  a  maid  hath  been  feduced 
by  them  ;  and  the  mifery  is,  example,  that  fo  terrible 
fhows  in  the  wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that 
dilTuade  fuccelfion,  but  that  they  are  limed  with  the 
twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope,  I  need  not  to  advife 
you  further ;  but,  I  hope,  your  own  grace  will  keep  you 
where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  further  danger 
known,  but  the  modefty  which  is  fo  loll. 

Dia.  You  lhall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  drefs  of  a  pilgrim. 
Wid.  I  hope  fo.— Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim  :  I  know 
fhe  will  lie  at  my  houfe :  thither  they  fend  one  another : 
I'll  quellion  her. — 

God  fave  you,  pilgrim  !  Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

tiel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  *  lodge,  I  do  befeech  you  ? 

*  --^  in  thofe  fuggefilons—']  i.  e.  temptations.  Malone, 

S  — are  not  the  things  they  go  under  •,'\  They  are  not  really  fo  'true 
and  fincere,  as  in  appearance  they  feem  to  be.  Theobald. 

To  go  under  the  name  of  any  thing  is  a  known  exprelfion.  The  mean- 
ing is,  they  are  not  the  things  for  which  their  names  would  make  them 
pafs.  Johnson. 

I  — palmers — ]  Pilgrims  that  vifited  holy  places  j  fo  called  from  a 
ftafF,  or  bough  of  palm  they  were  wont  to  carry,  efpecially  fuch  as  had 
vifited  the  holy  places  at  Jerufalem.  A  pilgrim  and  a  palmer  differed 
thus :  z  pilgrim  had  fome  dwelling-place,  a  palmer  had  none  ;  the  piU 
£;rm  travelled  to  fome  certain  place,  t^t palmer  to  all,  and  not  to  any 
one  in  particular  j  the  pilgrim  muft  go  at  his  own  charge,  the  palmer 
muft  profefs  wilful  poverty  j  the  pilgrim  might  give  over  his  profeflion, 
the  palmer  muft  beconftant,"  See  Blo\infsCloJ/ograpbj,  Anonymous. 
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Wid.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  befide  the  port. 
Hel.  Is  this  the  way  ? 

Wid.  Ay,  marry,  is  it. — Hark  you  !  [A  march  afar  off. 
They  come  this  way  : — If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim. 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  fliall  be  lodg'd  ; 
The  rather,  for,  I  think,  I  know  your  hoftefs 
As  ample  as  myfelf. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourfelf  ? 

IFid.  If  you  fhall  pleafe  fo,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  ftay  upon  your  leifure. 

Wid,  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  ? 

Hel.  I  did  fo. 

TVid.  Here  you  (hall  fee  a  countryman  of  yours. 
That  has  done  worthy  fervice. 

Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dia.  The  count  Roufillon  ;  Know  you  fuch  a  one? 

Hel.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  moft  nobly  of  him  ; 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia.  Whatfoe'er  he  is. 
He's  bravely  taken  here.    He  ftole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him 
Againft  his  liking  :  Think  you  it  is  fo  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  furely,  mere  the  truth  ^  ;  I  know  his  lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  ferves  the  count. 
Reports  but  coarfely  of  her, 

Hel.  What's  his  name  ? 

Dia,  Monfieur  Parolles, 

Hel.  O,  I  believe  with  him. 
In  argument  of  praife,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himfelf,  fhe  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated  ;  all  her  deferving 
Is  a  referved  honelly,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd  ^. 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 
'Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detefting  lord. 

2-  — mere  the  truth  ;]  The  exa6t,  the  entire  truth.  Maloni. 
3' —  fAffl«i«V.]  That  is,  qaejiion'df  doubted*  Johnson. 

Wid, 
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Wid.  A  right  good  creature  ^ :  wherefoe'er  Ihe  is. 
Her  heart  weighs  fadly  :  this  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  Ihrewd  turn,  if  (he  pleas'd. 

Hel.  How  do  you  mean  •      ,  .  ^ 
May  be,  the  amorous  count  folicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpofe. 

Wid.  He  does,  indeed  ; 
And  brokes  ^  with  all  that  can  in  fuch  a  fuit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid  : 
But  ftie  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honefteft  defence. 

Enter  ivith  dru?n  and  colours,  a  party  of  the  Florentine 
armyy  Bertram,  a.nd  Parolles. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  elfe  ! 

Wid.  So,  now  they  come  : — 
That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldeft  fon; 
That,  Efcalus. 

HeL  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

Dia.  He ; 

That  with  the  plume  :  'tis  a  moft  gallant  fellow  ; 
I  would,  he  lov'd  his  wife  :  if  he  were  honefter. 
He  were  much  goodlier : — Is't  not  a  handfome  gentle- 
man ? 
Hel.  I  like  him  well. 

Dia.  'Tis  pity,  he's  not  honeft :  Yond's  that  fame 
knave. 

That  leads  him  to  thefe  places  ^ ;  were  I  his  lady, 

♦  A  right  gccd  creature  ;]  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  when 
thefe  plays  were  copied  for  the  prefs,  the  tranfcriber  trufted  to  the  ear, 
and  not  to  the  eye  j  one  perfon  didtating,  and  another  tranfcribing. 
Hence  probably  the  error  of  the  old  copy,  which  reads—/  torite  good 
creature.  For  the  emendation  now  made  the  prefent  editor  is  anfwer- 
able.    The  fame  cxprelfion  is  found  in  the  Tiuo  Noble  Kinfmerif  1634.: 

*'  Aright  goodcreaturey  moxt  to  V[\zAt{tx\\ngy''  ice.  Malone. 
5  ^brokei — J  Deals  as  a  ^ro/^er.  Johnson. 
To  broke  is  to  deal  with  panders.    A  broker  in  our  author'is  time 
jneant  a  bawd  or  pimp.  See  a  note  on  ifam/^/,  Adl  I.  fc.iii.  Malone. 

*  ■        Tond's  that  fame  knave, 

That  leads  him  to  thefe  places     Thsplaces  are,  apparently,  where  he 
—  brakes  ivitb  all  that  can  in  f  uch  a  fuit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid*  Stesvens. 

rd 
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I'd  poifon  that  vile  rafcaL 
HeL  Which  is  he  ?  ^ 

Dia.  That  jack-an-apes  with  fcarfs :  Why  is  he  melaa* 
choly  ? 

Hel.  Perchance  he's  hurt  i'  the  battle. 
Par,  Lofe  our  drum  !  well. 

Mar.  He's  Ihrewdly  vex'd  at  fomething  :  Look,  he  ha« 
fpied  us. 

IVid.  Marry,  hang  you  ! 

Mar.  And  your  courtefy,  for  a  ring-carrier  ! 
\^Exeum  Bertram,  Parolles,  Officers  and  Soldiers  * 

Wid.  The  troop  is  paft :  Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring  you 
Where  you  fhall  hoft :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  bound. 
Already  at  my  houfe. 

Hel.  i  humbly  thank  you  : 
Pleafe  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid. 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge,  and  thanking, 
Shall  be  for  me  ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 
I  will  beftow  fome  precepts  on  this  *  virgin. 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.  We'll  take  yourofFer  kindly.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 
Camp  before  Florence. 
Enter  Bertram,  and  the  tnjoo  French  Lords. 
1 .  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't ;  let  him 
have  his  way. 

£.  Lord.  If  your  lordlhip  find  him  not  a  hilding,  hold 
me  no  more  in  your  refpeft. 

1 .  X(3r/^.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think,  I  am  fo  far  deceiv'd  in  him  ? 

1.  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  dired  know- 
ledge, without  any  malice,  but  to  fpeak  of  him  as  my 
kinfman,  he's  a  moll  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and 
endlefs  liar,  an  hourly  promife-breaker,  the  owner  of  no 
one  good  quality  worthy  your  lordfliip's  entertainment. 

*  — vC«         ]  Old  Copy— 5/  this.    Corredled  in  the  fecond  folio. 

Ma  LONE. 

4  2.  Lord* 
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2.  Lord,  It  were  fit  you  knew  him ;  left,  repofing  too 
far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might,  at  Ibmc 
great  and  truily  bulinefs,  in  a  main  danger,  fail  you. 
Ber.  I  would,  I  knew  in  what  particular  aftion  to  try  him. 
2.  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  oft  his  drum, 
which  you  hear  him  To  confidently  undertake  to  do. 

1.  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  fuddenly 
furprize  him ;  fuch  I  will  have,  whom,  I  am  fure,  he 
knows  not  from  the  enemy  :  we  will  bind  and  hood-wink 
him  fo,  that  he  fhall  fuppofe  no  other  but  that  he  is  car- 
ried into  the  leaguer  of  the  adverfaries,  when  v/e  bring 
him  to  our  own  tents :  Be  but  your  lordlhip  prefent  at  his 
examination ;  if  he  do  not,  for  the  promife  of  his  life, 
and  in  the  higheft  compulfion  of  bafe  fear,  offer  to  betray 
you,  and  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power  againft 
you,  and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  foul  upon 
oath,  never  truft  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

2.  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  his 
drum  ;  he  fays,  he  has  a  ilratagem  for't :  when  your 
lordfhip  fees  the  bottom  of  his  ^  fuccefs  in't,  and  to  what 
metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  ^  will  be  melted,  if  you 
give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment  5,  your  inclin- 
ing cannot  be  removed.    Here  he  comes. 

7  — .      his — ]  Old  Copy — of  thh,    Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone. 

*  —  o/'ore — ]  Old  Copy — of  ours.    Correfted  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Maloni. 

9  If  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainnienr,]  Holinfhed,  in 
his  defcription  of  Ireland,  fpeaking  of  Patrick  Sarfefield,  (mayor  of 
Dublin  in  the  year  15515)  and  of  his  extravagant  hoipitality,  fubjoins, 
that  no  gueft  had  ever  a  cold  or  forbidding  look  from  any  part  of  his  fa- 
mily :  fo  that  his  «  porter  or  any  other  officer,  durft  not,  for  both  his 
eares,  give  the  fimpleft  man  that  reforted  to  his  hcAife,  Tom  Drum 
his  entertaynemeiJt,  which  is,  to  hale  a  man  in  by  the  heade,  and  thraft 
him  out  by  both  the  fhoulders."  Theobald. 

A  contemporary  v/riter  has  ufed  this  expreflion  In  the  fame  manner 
that  our  author  has  done  j  fo  that  there  is  no  reafonto  fufpe<5l  the 
word  Ifohn  in  the  text  to  be  a  mifprint :  <'In  faith  good  gentle- 
men, I  think  we  fliall  be  forced  to  give  you  right  John  Drum's  enter- 
tainment, [i.  e.  to  treat  you  very  ill,]  for  he  that  compofed  the  book 
we  fhould  prefent,  hath — fnatched  it  from  us  at  the  very  inftantof  en- 
trance." Introdudion  iojafk  Drum's  EnUrtainmentf  a  comedy,  1601, 

JMalone, 

Enter 
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Efiter  Parollis. 

1.  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the 
humour  of  his  defign  ;  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any 
hand'. 

Ber.  How  now,  monrfieur  ?  this  drum  fticks  forely  in 
your  difpofition. 

2.  Lord.  A  pox  on't,  let  it  go  ;  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum  1  Is't  but  a  drum  ?  A  drum  fo  loft  !  — 
There  was  excellent  command !  to  charge  in  wit^  our 
horfe  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our  own  foldiers. 

2.  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  command  of 
the  fervice  ;  it  was  a  difafter  of  war  that  Csefar  himfelf 
could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had  been  there  to  com- 
mand. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  fuccefs  : 
fome  difhonour  we  had,  in  the  lofs  of  that  drum  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  recover'd. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recover'd. 

Ber.  It  might ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recover'd  :  but  that  the  merit  of  fervice 
is  feldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exaft  performer,  I 
would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hie  jacet'^. 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  ftomach  to't,  monfieur,  if  you 
think  your  myftery  in  ftratagem  can  bring  this  ififtru- 
ment  of  honour  again  into  his  native  quarter,  be  magna- 
nimous in  the  enterprize,  and  go  on ;  I  will  grace  the 
attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit :  if  you  fpeed  well  in  it,  the 
duke  fliall  both  fpeak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what  fur- 
ther becomes  his  greatnefs,  even  to  the  utmoft  fyllable  of 
your  worthinefs. 

Par,  By  the  hand  of  a  foldier,  I  will  undertake  it. 

'  — m  any  hand.'\  The  ufual  phrafe  Is— any  handy  but  in  any 
hand  will  do.  It  is  ufed  in  Holland's  Pi'inyy  p.  456  : — "  he  mufi:  be  a 
Iree  citizen  of  Rome  in  any  band,^^    Again,  p.  508,  553,  and  546. 

St  E  EVENS. 

*  I  loouldhave  that  drum  or  another j  or  hie  jacet.]  i.  e.  Here  llei  }  — 
the  ufual  beginning  of  epitaphs.  I  would  (fays  Parollcs)  recover  either 
the  drum  I  hare  loft,  or  another  belonging  to  the  enemy  j  or  die  In  the 
attempt,  Malom. 

Ber. 
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Ber.  But  you  mult  not  now  flumber  in  it. 

Par.  I'll  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  prefently 
pen  down  my  dilemmas  ^,  encourage  myfelf  in  my  cer- 
tainty, put  myfelf  into  my  mortal  preparation,  and,  by 
midnight,  look  to  hear  further  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace,  you  are  gone 
about  it  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  fuccefs  will  be,  my  lord  ;  but 
the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  1  know,  thou  art  valiant ;  aud,  to  the  poffibility 
of  thy  foldicrlhip''-,  will  fubfcribe  for  thee.  Farewel. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [Exif. 

1 .  Lor^f.  No  more  than  a  fifli  loves  water  ^. — Is  not  this 
a  llrange  fellow,  my  lord  ?  that  fo  confidently  feems  to 
undertake  this  bufmefs,  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be 
done ;  damns  himfelf  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damn'd 
than  to  do't  ? 

2.  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do: 
certain  it  is,  that  he  will  Heal  himfelf  into  a  man's  fa- 
vour, and,  for  a  week,  efcape  a  great  deal  of  difcoveries ; 
but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  deed  at  all 
of  this,  that  fo  ferioully  he  does  addrefs  himfelf  unto  ? 

3—7  iviU  prejently  pen  doivn  my  diiemmas — ]  By  this  word,  Pa- 
roUes  is  made  to  infinuate  that  he  had  feveral  ways,  all  equally  certain 
of  recovering  his  drum.  For  a  dilemma  is  an  argument  that  concludes 
both  ways.  Warburton. 

I  think,  Parolles  means,  that  he  vvill  pen  down  his  plans  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  probable  obftrudlions  he  was  to  meet  with  on  the  other. 

Ma,son, 

4  — pojftbility  of  thy  foldierjhipy — ]  I  ivill  fubfjcribe  (fays  Bertram) 
to  the  poffibiVity  of  your  foldier/hip.  He  fuppredes  that  he  fhould  not 
be  fo  willing  to  vouch  for  its  probability.  Steevems. 

I  believe,  Bertram  means  no  more  than  that  he  is  confident  Pa- 
rolles will  do  ail  that  foldierfliip  can  effe£l.  He  was  not  yet  certain 
that  he  was a  hilding."    M alone. 

5  /  love  not  many  words. 

I.  Lord.  jSfo  more  than  a fijh  loves  Tvater.'j  Here  we  have  the  origin 
of  this  boafter's  name,  which,  without  doubt,  (as  Mr.  Steevcns  has 
obferved,)  ought  in  ftricl  propriety  to  be  written— Par-j/^j.  But  our 
author  certainly  intended  it  otherwifc  5  having  made  it  a  trifjllable  : 

**  Ruft  fword,  cool  blufhes,  and  Parolles  fire." 
He  probably  did  not  know  the  true  pronunciation,  Malone. 

I.  Lord, 
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1 .  Lord.  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  with  an  in- 
vention, and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies : 
but  we  have  almoft  embofs'd  him  ^,  you  fhall  fee  his  fall 
to-night ;  for  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your  lordfliip's  refpedV. 

2.  Lord,  We'll  make  you  feme  fport  with  the  fox,  ere 
we  cafe  him^.  He  was  firft  fmoked  by  the  old  lord  La- 
feu:  when  his  difguife  and  he  is  parted,  tell  me  what 
a  fprat  you  lhall  find  him ;  which  you  fliall  fee  this  very 
night. 

I .  Lord.  I  muft  go  look  my  twigs ;  he  ftiall  be  caught. 
Ber,  Your  brother,  he  fhall  go  along  with  me. 

1.  Lord.  As't  pleafe  your  lordfhip:  I'll  leave  you*. 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  houfe,  and  (how  you 
The  lafs  I  fpoke  of. 

2,  Lord.  But,  you  fay,  (he's  honeft. 

Ber.  That's  all  the  fault  :  I  fpoke  with  her  but  once. 
And  found  her  wond'rous  cold  ;  but  1  fent  to  her. 
By  this  fame  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'the  wind. 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  fhe  did  re-fend ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done :  She's  a  fair  creature  ; 
Will  you  go  fee  her  ? 

2.  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord,  \Exeunf, 

*  —-*we  have  almoft  embofs'd  To  hr.bojs  a  deer  is  to  Inclofehim 
in  a  wood.    Milton  ufes  the  fame  word  ; 

<*  Like  that  felf-begotten  bird 

In  th'  Arabian  woods  imbojiy 
<*  Which  no  fecond  knows  or  third.'*  JoHKSON. 
It  is  probable  that  Shakfpeare  was  unacquainted  with  this  word  in 
the  fenfe  which  Milton  affixes  to  it,  viz.  from  embofcare,  Ital.  to  en- 
dofe  in  a  thicket. 

When  a  deer  is  run  hard  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  in  the  language 
of  the  field,  hz  \s  {zid- to  he  embofs'd.    See  p.  245,  n.  2.  Steeyens. 
7       ere  we  czk  him,']  i.  e .  before  we  ftrip  him  naked.  Johnson. 

*  —Vll  leave  you,]  This  line  is  given  in  the  old  copy  to  the  fecond 
lord,  there  called  Captain  G,  who  goes  out }  and  the  jirfi  lord,  there 
called  Captain  E,  remains  with  Bertram.  The  whole  courfe  of  the 
dialogue  fhews  this  to  have  been  a  mifVake.    See  p.  427 : 

I,  Lor</.  [i.     Captain  E.]  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,"  &c, 

Malone. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  VIL 
Florence.    A  Room  in  the  IVidonxj^s  Houfe* 
Enter  Helena,  and  Widow. 

Uel.  If  you  mifdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  fhe, 
I  know  not  how  I  fhall  affure  you  further. 
But  I  Ihali  lofe  the  grounds  I  work  upon  ^. 

Wid.  Though  ray  eftate  be  fallen,  I  was  well  born. 
Nothing  acquainted  with  thefe  bufmeffes ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  ftaining  a6l. 

HeL  Nor  would  I  wifh  you. 
Firllj  give  me  truft,  the  count  he  is  my  hulband  ; 
And,  what  to  your  fworn  counfel  ^  I  have  fpoken. 
Is  fo,  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  lhall  borrow. 
Err  in  bellowing  it. 

Wid.  I  Ihould  believe  you  ; 
For  you  have  Ihev/'d  me  that,  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

HeL  Take  this  purfe  of  gold. 
And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it.  The  count  he  wooes  your  daughter^ 
Lays  down  his  wanton  fiege  before  her  beauty, 
Refolves  to  carry  her ;  let  her,  in  fine,  confent. 
As  we'll  direft  her  how  'tis  beft  to  bear  it. 
Now  his  important  blood  *  v/ill  nought  deny 
That  Ihe'U  demand :  A  ring  the  county  *  wears. 
That  downward  hath  fucceeded  in  his  houfe. 
From  fon  to  fon,  fome  four  or  five  defcents 
Since  the  firft  father  wore  it  :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  moll  rich  choice  ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 

*  But  Ipall  Icfc  the  groundi  I  Tvork  upon,'\  i.e.  by  dlfcoverlng  her- 
felf  to  the  count.  Warburton. 

9  —  f  0  your  /worn  counfel — ]  To  your  private  knowledge,  after  hav- 
ing required  from  you  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  Johnson. 

«  —  bis  important  b/cod — ]  Important  here,  and  elfewhere,  is  iw/or- 
tunate.  Johnson. 

Important  from  the  Fr.  Emportant,  Tyrwhitt. 

*  —  the  county—]  Sec  p.  13,  n.  4  j  and  Rmeo  and  Julie A£l  I. 

fclv.     M  ALONE. 
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To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  feem  too  dear, 
Hovve'er  repented  after. 

Now  I  fee 
The  bottom  of  your  purpofe. 

Hei.  You  fee  it  lawful  then  :  It  is  no  more. 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  Ihe  feems  as  won, 
Defires  this  ring  ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herfelf  moil  chaflly  abfent :  after  this  % 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  thoufand  crowns 
To  what  is  pail  already. 

H^id.  I  have  yielded  : 
Inftrudt  my  daughter  how  {he  fliall  perfever. 
That  time,  and  place,  with  this  deceit  fo  lawful.. 
May  prove  coherent.    Every  night  he  comes 
With  muficks  of  all  forts,  and  fongs  compos 'd 
To  her  unworthinefs :  it  nothing  Heads  us. 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  perfifls. 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't. 

Hel,  Why  then,  to-night 
Let  us  affay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  fpeed. 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawTul  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  a6l  ^; 
Where  both  not  fin,  and  yet  a  fmful  fad  : 
But  let's  about  it.  [Exatnf, 

»  —  after  this,  J  The  latter  word  was  added  to  complete  the  metre, 
by  the  editor  of  the  fccond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

•3  Is  ivkked  meanirg  in  a  laivful dudy 

And  lawful  meaning  &c.]  Bertram's  meaning  Is  wicked  In  a  lawful 
deed,  andHelen's  meaning  is  lawful  in  a  lawful  aft ;  and  neither  of  them 
lin  :  yet  on  his  part  it  was  a  finful  a6t,  for  his  meaning  was  to  commit 
adultery,  of  which  he  was  innocent,  as  the  lady  was  his  wife.  Tolle  t. 

The  firft  line  relates  to  Bertram.  The  deed  was  lanvfuly  as  teing 
the  duty  of  marriage,  owed  by  the  hufband  to  the  wife  j  but  his  meaning 
was  iv'icked^  becaufe  he  intended  to  commit  adultery.  The  fecond  line 
relates  to  Helena }  \wYio(t  meaning  v:dii  la'wfu'^  in  as  much  as  fhe  in- 
tended to  reclaim  her  hulband,  and  demanded  only  the  rights  of  a  wife. 
The  a6i  or  deed  was  Icwful  for  the  reafon  already  given.  The  fubfe- 
quent  line  relates  to  them  both.  The  fa6i  was  fmful,  as  far  as  Bertram 
was  concerned,  becaufe  he  intended  to  commit  adultery  }  yet  neither  he 
nor  Helena  aElually  finned  :  not  the  wife,  becaufe  both  her  intention 
and  adion  were  innocent}  not  the  hulband,  becaufe  he  did  not  accom- 
fli(h  his  intention  ;  he  did  not  commit  adultery.— .This  note  is  partly 
Mr.  Heath's.  Malone, 

ACT 
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ACT    IV.      S  C  E  N  E  L 

Without  the  Florentine  Catnp, 
Enter  Jirfl  Lord,  ^ith  fi<ve  or  fix  Soldiers  in  amhujh* 

I .  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this  hedge' 
corner:  When  you  Tally  upon  him,  fpeak  what  terrible 
language  you  will ;  though  you  underftand  it  not  your- 
felves,  no  matter:  for  we  muft  not  feem  to  underlland 
him  ;  unlefs  fome  one  among  us,  whom  we  muft  produce 
for  an  interpreter. 

I,  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

I .  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  he  not 
thy  voice  ? 

1.  Sold,  No,  fir,  I  warrant  you. 

I.  Lord.  But  what  linfy-woolfy  haft  thou  to  fpeak  to 
us  again  ? 

I .  Sold.  Even  fuch  as  you  fpeak  to  me. 

I.  Lord.  He  muft  think  us  fome  band  of  ftrangers  i'the 
adverfary's  entertainment  ^.  Now  he  hath  a  fmack  of  all 
neighbouring  languages ;  therefore  we  muft  every  one  be 
a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  fpeak  one 
to  another ;  fo  we  feem  to  know,  is  to  know  ftraight  our 
purpofe  5 :  chough's  language,  gabble  enough,  and  good 
enough.  As  for  you,  interpreter,  you  muft  feem  very 
politick.  But  couch,  ho  I  here  he  comes ;  to  beguile 
two  hours  in  a  fleep,  and  then  to  return  and  fwear  the  lies 
he  forges. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  thefe  three  hours  'twill  be 
time  enough  to  go  home.    What  ftiall  I  fay  I  have  done  ? 

4-  —  fome  hand  of firangen  in  the  adversary' i  enterta'inment.J  That  Is, 
foreign  troops  in  the  enemy'' s  pay.  Johnson. 

5  ~^fo  ive  feem  to  know,  is  to  knoiv  &c.]  I  think  the  meaning  is— * 
Our  feeming  to  know  what  we  fpeak  one  to  another,  is  to  make  him 
to  know  our  purpofe  immediately  j  to  difcover  our  dcfign  to  him.  T# 
knoiv,  in  the  iaft  inftance,  fignifies  to  make  known.  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer  very  plaufibly  reads— to  Jhow  ftraight  our  purpofe.    M  At  one. 
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It  muft  be  a  very  plaufive  invention  that  carries  it :  They 
begin  to  fmoke  me  ;  and  difgraces  have  of  late  knock'd 
too  often  at  my  door.  I  find,  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy ; 
but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his 
creatures,  not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

I.  Lord.  This  is  the  firft  truth  that  e'er  thine  own 
tongue  was  guilty  of.  [ajide. 

Par.  What  the  devil  fhould  move  me  to  undertake  the 
recovery  of  this  drum  ;  being  not  ignorant  of  the  impolfi- 
bility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  fuch  purpofe  ?  I  muft  give 
myfelf  fome  hurts,  and  fay,  I  got  them  in  exploit :  Yet 
flight  ones  will  not  carry  it;  they  will  fay.  Came  you 
off  with  fo  little  ?  and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give  ;  Where- 
fore ?  what's  the  inftance  ^?  Tongue,  I  muft  put  you  into 
a  butter-woman's  mouth,  and  buy  myfelf  another  of 
Bajazet's  mule  ^,  if  you  prattle  me  into  thefe  perils. 

I .  Lord.  Is  it  poffible,  he  Ihould  know  what  he  is,  and 
be  that  he  is  ?  [^afide. 

Par.  I  would,  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  ferve 
the  turn ;  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanifti  fword. 

I .  Lord.  We  cannot  afford  you  fo.  [ajide. 

Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  fay,  it  was  in 
ftratagem. 

I.  Lor^/. 'Twould  not  do.  [aJide. 
Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  fay,  I  was  ftript : 
I .  Lord.  Hardly  ferve. 

Par.  Though  I  fwore  I  leap'd  from  the  window  of  the 
citadel — 

I .  Lord.  How  deep  ?  [aJide* 
Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1 .  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  would  fcarce  make  that  be 
^jelieved.  [ajtde. 

Par.  I  would,  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's  ;  I 
would  fwear,  I  recover'd  it. 

I .  Lord.  You  ftiall  hear  one  anon.  [aJide, 

^  —' tie  injiance  ?]  The  proof,  Johnson, 

7  '-'of  Bajtizet\  mule t'\  Dr.  Warburton  would  read— wa.V.  Malone. 

As  a  mu/e  is  as  dumb  by  nature,  as  the  mute  is  by  art,  the  reading 
may  ftand.  Jn  one  of  our  old  Turkifh  hiftories,  there  is  a  fonnpous 
defcription  of  Bajazet  riding  on  a  mule  to  the  Divan.  Stsevens. 

Par. 
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Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's !       [Alarum  njjithin, 

i.  Lord.  Throca  mo<voufus,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

Ml.  Cargo,  cargo,  njillianda  par  corbo,  cargo. 

Far.  O,  ranfom>  ranfom  v — Do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 

\ThRy  feize  and  blindfold  him» 
■  1.  Sold.  Bojkos  thromuldo  bojkos. 

Par.  I  know,  you  are  the  Mulkos'  regiment. 
And  I  (hall  lofe  my  life  for  want  of  language  : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  fpeak  to  me, 
I  will  difcover  that  which  lhall  undo 
The  Florentine.  .  / 

I .  Sold.  Bojkos  ^vawvado : — I  underftand  thee,  and  cart 
fpeak  thy  tongue: — Kerelybonto : — Sir,  betake  thee  to  thy 
faith,  for  feventeen  poniards  are  at  thy  bofom. 

Far.  Oh  ! 

I.  Sold.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray.— 
Manka  re'vania  dulche. 

I.  Lord.  Ofcorbi  dulchos  'voli'Vorco. 

I .  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  fpare  thee  yet  i 
And,  hood-wink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on. 
To  gather  from  thee  :  haply,  thou  may' ft  inform 
Something  to  fave  thy  life. 

Far.  O,  let  me  live. 
And  all  the  fecrets  of  our  camp  Fll  ihew> 
Their  force,  their  purpofes  :  nay,  I'll  fpeak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

I.  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Far.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

i.  Sold.  Acordo  lint  a. — - 
Come  on,  thou  art  granted  fpace. 

\Exit,  n»ith  Parolles  guarded^ 

I.  Lord.  Go,  tell  the  count  Roufillon,  and  my  brother. 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled 
Till  We  do  hear  from  them. 

7..  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

i .  Lord.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourfelves ; — 
Inform  'em  *  that. 

»  Inform  'em—]  Old  Gopy— Inform  on,    Correftcd  by  Mr-  Rowe. 

F  f  2  2.  Sold. 
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7.,  Sold,  So  I  will,  fir. 

I .  Lord,  Till  then  I'll  keep  him  dark,  and  fafely  lockM. 
SCENE  IL 

Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Wido'w's  houfe* 
Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber,  They  told  me,  that  your  name  was  FontibelU 

Dia,  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber,  Titled  goddefs ; 
And  worth  it,  with  addition !  But,  fair  foul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
Yoxi  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument ; 
When  you  are  dead,  you  Ihould  be  fuch  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  ftern  ^  ; 
And  now  you  ftiould  be  as  your  mother  was. 
When  your  fweet  felf  was  got. 

Dia,  She  then  was  honeft. 

Ber,  So  Ihould  you  be. 

Dia,  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty  ;  fuch,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife, 
Ber,  No  more  of  that ! 
1  pr'ythee,  do  not  ftrive  againft  my  vows  *  : 
I  was  compeird  to  her  j  but  I  love  thee 

By 

*  Tou  are  m  maideny  but  a  monument : 

for  you  are  co\A  a/;^  ftern;]  Our  author  had  here  probably 
5n  his  thoughts  fome  of  the  Jlem  monumental  figures  with  which  many 
churches  in  England  were  furnifhed  by  the  rude  fculptors  of  his  own 
time.    He  has  again  the  fame  allufion  in  Cymbeline  ; 
*<  And  be  her  fenfe  but  as  a  monument, 
**  ThviS  in  a  c ha fel/yhg.^^  Malone. 
'  Jpf^ytbee,  do  not  fi  I've  againjl  my  vozui :']  ylgainjt  hit  vonotf  I 
believe,  means  agairfi  his  determined  rejolution  ne'Vif  to  cohabit  tuitb 
Hele'ai  and  this  vow,  or  rejolution^  he  had  very  itron^ly  cxprefled  in 
Jlis  letter  to  the  countefs.  Steevens. 

So,  in  yittoria  Coromhona,  a  tragedy  by  Webflcf,  2612: 
*<  Henceforth  /V/  never  lie  lultb  thee  j— » 
«<  My -wow  is  fix'd."  Malone. 
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By  love's  own  fweet  conftraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  fervice. 

Dia,  Ay,  fo  you  ferve  us. 
Till  we  ferve  you  :  but  when  you  have  our  rofes. 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourfelves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  barenefs. 

Ber,  How  have  I  fworn  ? 

Dia.  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make  the  truth ; 
But  the  plain  fingle  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  fwear  not  by  % 
But  take  the  Higheft  to  witnefs :  Then,  pray  you,  tell  me. 
If  I  Ihould  fwear  by  Jove*s  great  attributes  2, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths^ 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding. 
To  fwear  by  him  whom  I  proteft  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  againft  him  * :  Therefore,  your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions ;  but  unfeal'd ; 
At  leaft,  in  my  opinion, 

*  What  is  not  holy)  that  ive  fivear  not  ^^,]  The  fenfe  Is,  We  never 
fwear  by  what  is  not  holy,  but  fwear  by,  or  take  to  witnefs,  the 
Higheft,  the  Divinity. — The  tenor  of  the  reafoning  contained  in  the 
foUov/ing  lines  perfedly  correfponds  with  this :  If  I  fhould  fwear  by 
Jove's  great  attributes,  that  I  iov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my 
oaths,  when  you  found  by  experience  that  I  loved  you  ill,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  gain  credit  with  you  in  order  to  feduce  you  to  your  ruin  ? 
No,  furely  j  but  j'ou  would  conclude  that  I  had  no  faith  either  in  Jove 
or  his  attributes,  and  that  my  oaths  were  mere  words  of  courfe.  For 
that  oath  can  certainly  have  no  tye  upon  us,  which  we  fwear  by  him 
we  profefs  to  love  and  honour,  when  at  the  fame  time  we  give  the 
ilrongeft  proof  of  our  difbelief  in  him,  by  purfuing  a  courfe  which  we 
Jcnowwill  offend  and  difhonour  him.  Heath. 

^  If  I  Jhould  fivear  ky  Joves  great  attributes In  the  print  of  the 
old  folio,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  Jove's  or  Love's^  the  charafters 
being  not  diftinguifhable.  If  it  is  read  Love'sy  perhaps  it  may  be  fome- 
thing  lefs  difficult.    I  am  ftill  as  a  lofs.  Johnson. 

4  To  fivear  by  him  ivhom  I  protefi  to  love,  &c.|J  This  pafTage  like- 
wife  appears  to  me  corrupt.  She  fwears  not  by  him  whom  fhe  lo-veSf 
but  by  Jupiter.  J  believe  we  may  read — To  fivear  to  him^  There  is, 
fays  fhe,  no  holding,  no  confiftency,  in  fwearirjg  to  one  that  /  hue  hinif 
when'I  fwear  it  only  to  i«;arc  him.  Johnson. 

This  appears  to  me  a  very  probable  conjedlure.  Mr.  Heath's  expla- 
nation, which  refers  the  words—"  whom  to  proteft  I  love^*— to  Jo-vCf 
can  hardly  be  right.   Let  the  reader  judge.  Malone. 

F  f  3  Ber. 
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Ber.  Change  it,  change  it ; 
Be  not  fo  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy  ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts. 
That  you  do  charge  men  with  :  Stand  no  more  off. 
But  give  thyfelf  unto  my  fick  defires. 
Who  then  recover  :  fay,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  fhall  fo  perfever. 

Dia,  I  fee,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  fuch  a  fcene. 
That  we'll  forfake  ourfelves  ^.    Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  ril  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  houfe, 
.Bequeathed  down  from  many  anceftors  ; 
Which  were  the  greateft  obloquy  i'  the  world 

6  J  ^ee^  that  men  make  hopes,  in  fuch  a  fcene, 

lhat  'we'll  forfake  ourfel-ves.'\  i.  e.  I  perceive  that  while  our  Iover3 
are  making  profeffions  of  love,  and  aoiing  their  aflumed  parts  in  this 
kind  of  amorous  interludct  they  entertain  hopes  that  we  fhall  be  betray- 
ed by  our  paflions  to  yield  to  their  defires.  So,  \nMucb  ado  about  No- 
tbing  :  *'  The  fport  wWl  be,  when  they  hold  an  opinion  of  one  another's 
detage,  and  no  fuch  matter,— .that's  the  fcene  that  I  would  fee,"  &c, 
Again_,  m  xhz  JVinter  s  Tale  :  ' 

•  It  fhall  be  fo  my  care 

<*  To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The/ffwc  you  play,  were  mine." 
The  old  copy  reads  : 

I  fee,  that  men  make  ropes  in  fuch  a  fcarre,  Sec, 
which  Mr.  Rowe  altered  to— imake  hopes  in  fuch  affairs ;  and  all  the 
fubfequent  editors  adopted  his  correftion.  It  being  entirely  arbitrary, 
any  emendation  that  is  nearer  to  the  traces  of  the  unintelligible  word  in 
the  old  copy,  and  affords  at  the  fame  time  an  eafy  fenfe,  is  better  en% 
titled  to  a  place  in  the  text. 

A  corrupted  paflage  in  the  firfl  /ketch  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind' 
foTy  fuggefted  to  me  the  emendation  now  introduced  in  the  text. 
In  the  fifth  a£l  Fenton  defcribes  to  the  hofl  his  fcheme  for  marrying 
Anne  Page : 

And  in  a  robe  of  white  this  night  difguifed 
(Wherein  fat  Falflafi-'had  [r.  hathj  a  liaighty  fcare) 
Mufl  Sknder,  take  her,  &c. 
It  is  manifeft  from  the  correfponding  lines  in  the  folio,  that  /fflr^ 
was  printed  by  miftake  for  fcene  j  for  in  the  folio  the  pafiage  runs— 

«   fat  Falflafi" 

**  Hath  a  great Malone. 

In 
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In  me  to  lofe. 

Dia.  Mine  honour's  fuch  a  ring : 
My  chaftity's  the  jewel  of  our  houfe. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  anceftors ; 
Which  were  the  greateft  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lofe  :  Thus  your  own  proper  wifdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part, 
Againft  your  vain  affault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring  : 
My  houfe,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia,  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chamber 
window ; 

I'll  order  take,  my  mother  fhall  not  hear. 

Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 

When  you  have  conquered  my  yet  maiden  bed. 

Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  fpeak  to  me  : 

My  reafons  are  moft  ftrong  ;  and  you  lhall  know  them. 

When  back  again  this  ring  fhall  be  delivered : 

And  on  your  %ngtYy  in  the  night,  I'll  put 

Another  ring  ;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds. 

May  token  to  the  future  our  paft  deeds. 

Adieu,  till  then;  then,  fail  not :  You  have  won 

A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing  thee. 

[Exit, 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven  and  me ! 
You  may  fo  in  the  end. — 
My  mother  told  me  juft  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  Ihe  fat  in  his  heart ;  Ihe  fays,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths  :  he  had  fwornto  marry  me. 
When  his  wife's  dead ;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him. 
When  I  am  bury 'd.    Since  Frenchmen  are  fo  braid  % 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid : 
Only,  in  this  difguife,  I  think't  no  fin 
To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjuftly  win.  [Exit, 

7  —  Since  Frenchmen  are  fo  braid,]  Braid  fignifies  crafty  or  deceitfulm 
Pjiet)  is  an  Anglo-Saxoa  word,  fignifying/rtf»f,  afius.  Steevens. 

Ff4  SCENE 
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SCENE  IIL 
The  Florentine  Camp, 
Enter  the  tuoo  French  Lords,  and  tnA)o  or  three  Soldiers, 

1.  Lord^,  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's  letter  ? 

2.  Lord.  I  have  deliver'd  it  an  hour  fmce  :  there  is 
fomething  in't  that  flings  his  nature ;  for,  on  the  read* 
ing  it,  he  changed  almoft  into  another  man. 

1.  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him, 
for  fhaking  off  fo  good  a  wife,  and  fo  fweet  a  lady. 

2,  Lord.  Efpecially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlafling 
difpleafure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty 
to  fmg  happinefs  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but 
you  lhall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 

1 .  Lord.  When  you  have  fpoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and  I 
am  the  grave  of  it. 

2.  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman  here 
in  Florence,  of  a  moll  chafte  renown  ;  and  this  night  he 
fiefhes  his  will  in  the  fpoil  of  her  honour  :  he  hath  given 
her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himfelf  made  in 
the  unchafte  compofition. 

1 .  Lord,  Now  God  delay  our  rebellion  ;  as  we  are  our- 
felves,  what  things  are  we  ! 

2.  Lord,  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  all  treafons,  we  ftill  fee  them  reveal  them- 

*  J.  Lord.]  The  latter  editors  have  with  great  liberality  beftowed 
lordfhip  upon  thefc  interlocutors,  who,  iu  the  original  edition,  are  call- 
ed wiih  more  propriety  capr.  E.  and  capt.  G.  Johnson. 

Thefe  two  perfonages  mr.y  be  fuppofed  to  be  two  young  French  Lord* 
ferving  in  the  Florentine  camp,  where  they  now  appear  in  their 
jnilitary  capacity.  In  the  firft  Icene  where  the  two  French  Lords  are 
introduced,  taking  leave  of  the  king,  they  are  called  in  the  original 
edition.  Lord  E,  and  Lord  G. 

G.  and  E.  \^ere,  1  believe,  only  put  to  denote  the  players  who  per- 
formed ihefe  chdra6lers.  In  the  lift  of  adors  prefixed  to  the  firft  folio, 
1  find  the  names  of  Cilburne  and  Eccleftone,  to  whom  thefe  infignifi- 
cant  parts  pr  bablv  fell*  Perhaps,  however,  thefe  performers  firft  repre- 
fented  the  French  lords,  and  afterwards  two  captains  in  the  Florentine 
army  5  and  hence  the  confufion  of  the  old  copy.  In  the  firft  fcene  of 
this  aft,  one  of  thefe  captains  is  called  thoughout,  i.LordE.  The 
matter  is  of  no  great  importance.  Malone, 

felves. 
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{elves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorr'd  ends  * ;  fo  he, 
that  in  this  adion  contrives  againft  his  own  nobility,  in 
his  proper  ftream  o'erfiows  himfelf 

1 .  Lord,  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us  to  be  trum- 
peters of  our  unlaw  ful  intents  ?  We  lhall  not  then  have 
his  company  to-night  ? 

2.  Lori^,  Not  till  after  midnight;  for  he  is  dieted  to 
his  hour. 

1.  Lord.  That  approaches  apace  :  I  would  gladly  have 
him  fee  his  company  ^  anatomized  ;  that  he  might  take  a 
meafure  of  his  own  judgments*,  wherein  fo  curioufly  he 
had  fet  this  counterfeit  5. 

2.  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come; 
for  his  prefence  muft  be  the  whip  of  the  other. 

9  — till  they  attain  to  their  abkorr''d  ends  Q  This  may  mean— they 
are  perpetually  talking  about  the  mifchief  they  intend  to  do,  till  they 
have  obtained  an  opportunity  of  doing  it.  Steevens. 

I  —  in  bis  proper fiream  d'erjioius  timfelf.']  That  is,  betrays  bis  own 
Jecrets  In  his  oivn  talk*    The  reply  fliews  that  this  is  the  meaning. 

Johnson. 

*  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  I  once  thought  that  we  ought  to 
read — Is  it  not  moji  damnable  j  but  no  change  is  necefTary.  Adjeiflives 
are  often  ufed  as  adverbs  by  our  author  and  his  contemporaries.  So, 
in  the  Winter  s  Tale : 

<«  That  did  but  /hew  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconftant, 
**  And  damnable  ungrateful." 
Again,  in  Tiuelfth  Night :  "  — and  as  thou  draweft,  fwear  horrible^,''* 
Again,  in  the  Merry  Wives  cf  Windfcr  : 

"  Let  the  fuppofed  fairies  pinch  him  found,'' 
Again,  in  MatTmger's  Very  Woman: 

*<  I'll  beat  thee  t/dwn^zZi/e."  Malone, 
3  ^his  company—]  i.e.  his  companion.    The  word  is  fo  ufed  in 
King  Henry  V.    See  Vol.  II.  p.450,  n.  I.  Malone. 

4-  — be  might  take  a  meafure  of  bis  oivn  judgments,'^  This  is  a  very 
juft  and  moral  reafon.  Bertram,  by  finding  how  erroneoufly  he  has 
judged,  will  be  lefs  confident,  and  more  eafily  moved  by  admonition , 

Johnson. 

5  «  nuherein  fo  curioufly  he  had  fet  this  counterfeit.]  Parolles  is  the 
perfon  whom  they  are  going  to  anatomize.  Counterfeit,  befides  its 
ordinary  fignification, — [a  perfon  pretending  to  be  what  he  is  not,J 
fignified  alfo,  in  our  author's  time,  a  falfe  coin,  and  a  pidure.  The 
word  fet  fhews  that  it  is  here  ufed  in  the  firft  and  the  iaft  of  thcfe 
fenfes.  Malone, 

i.  Lord, 
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1 .  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  thefe 
wars  ? 

2.  Lord.  I  hear,  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 
I.  Lord.  Nay,  I  alTure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

%,  Lord.  What  will  count  Roulillon  do  then  ?  will  he 
travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

1.  Lord,  I  perceive  by  this  demand,  you  are  not  al- 
together of  his  council. 

2.  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  fir !  fo  Ihould  I  be  a  great 
deal  of  his  aft. 

2.fLord.  Sir,  his  wife,  fome  two  months  fince,  fled 
from  his  houfe ;  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint 
Jaques  le  grand ;  which  holy  undertaking,  with  moft 
auftere  fandlimony,  Ihe  accompliih'd :  and,  there  read- 
ing, the  tendernefs  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her 
grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  laft  breath,  and  now 
file  fmgs  in  heaven. 

2.  Lord.  How  is  this  juftified  ? 

1 .  Lord.  The  ftronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters  ; 
which  niake  her  ftory  true,  even  to  the  point  of  her 
death  ^^her  death  itfelf,  which  could  not  be  her  office  to 
fay,  is  come,  was  faithfully  confirm'd  by  the  redor  of 
the  place. 

2.  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  I 

1.  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point 
from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

2.  Lord.  I  am  heartily  forry,  that  he'll  be  glad  of  this. 

1.  Lord.  How  mightily,  fometimes,  we  make  us  com- 
forts of  our  lofTes  1 

2.  Lord,  And  how  mightily,  fome  other  times,  we 
drown  our  gain  in  tears !  The  great  dignity,  that  his  va- 
lour hath  here  acquired  for  him,  fhall  at  home  be  encoun- 
tered with  a  fliame  as  ample. 

1 .  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good 
and  ill  together  :  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults 
whip'd  them  not ;  and  our  crimes  would  defpair,  if  they 
were  not  cherifh'd  by  our  virtues.— 
Enter  a  Servant. 
How  now  ?  where 's  your  matter  ? 

^crv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  llreet,  fir,  of  whom  he 

hath 
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fy&ih  taken  a  folemn  leave  ;  his  lordfhip  will  next  morn- 
ing for  France.  The  duke  hath  offered  him  letters  of 
commendations  to  the  king. 

2.  Lord.  They  fhall  be  no  n)ore  than  needful  there,  if 
they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

E/iter  Bertram, 

1 .  Lcrd.  They  cannot  be  too  fweet  for  the  king's  tart- 
nefs.  Here's  his  lordlhip  now.  How  now,  my  lord, 
is't  not  after  midnight  ? 

^er,  I  have  to-night  difpatch'd  lixteen  bufinefTes,  a 
month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abftraft  of  fuccefs :  I  have 
conge'd  with  the  duke,  done  my  adiieu  with  his  neareft  ; 
buried  a  wife,  mourn'd  for  her  ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother, 
J  am  returning  ;  entertained  my  convoy ;  and,  between 
thefe  main  parcels  of  difpatch,  effefted  many  nicer 
needs :  the  laft  was  the  greatell,  but  that  I  have  not 
ended  yet. 

2.  Lord.  If  the  bufmefs  be  of  any  difficulty,  and  this 
morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  hafte  of  your 
lordfliip. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  bufinefs  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to 
hear  of  it  hereafter:  But  fhall  we  have  this  dialogue  be- 
tween the  fool  and  the  foldier  ? — Come,  bring  forth  this 
counterfeit  module^  ;  he  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double- 
meaning  prophefier. 

2.  Lord.  Bring  him  forth  :  [^Exeunt  foldiers,']  he  has  fat 
in  the  flocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter  ;  his  heels  have  deferved  it,  in  ufurp- 
ing  his  fpurs  fo  long*.    How  does  he  carry  himfelf  ? 

^  —  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module  j]  Module  being  xht  pattern 
•f  any  thing,  may  be  here  ufed  in  that  fenfe.  Bring  forth  this  fellow, 
who,  by  counterfeit  virtue  pretended  to  make  himfelf  a  pattern. 

Johnson. 

It  appears  from  Minflieu  that  wo^/w/tf  and  modelyNQrc  fynonimous. 
In  K.  Richard  I  J.  model  tignifits  a  thing  fafliioned  after  an  archetype  s 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life.'* 
Again,  in  another  play  : 

**  The  model  of  our  chafte  loves,  my  young  daughter.'* 
Our  author,  I  believe,  ufes  the  word  here  in  the  fame  fenfe  Bring 
fpith  this  counterfeit  reprefentatlon  of  a  foldier.  Malone. 

*  in  ufurping  his  fpurs  fo  long."]  The  puniftiment  of  a  recreant  or' 
coward,  was  to  havehi^  fpurs  hacked  off.    Ma  lone. 

I.  Lord, 
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1 .  Lord,  I  have  told  your  lordfhip  already  ;  the  flocks 
carry  him.  But,  to  anlwer  you  as  you  would  be  under- 
flood  ;  he  weeps,  like  a  wench  that  had  fhed  her  milk: 
he  hath  confefs'd  himfelf  to  Morgan,  whom  he  fuppofes  to 
be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  remembrance,  to  this 
ver}''  inflant  diiaii£r  of  his  fatting  i'the  ftocks  :  And  what, 
think  you,  he  hath  confefs'd? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

2.  Lord.  His  confeffion  is  taken,  and  it  fhall  be  read  to 
his  face  :  if  your  lordfni^.  be  in't,  as,  I  believe  you  are, 
you  mult  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers y  uohh  Parolles, 

Ber,  A  plague  upon  him  !  muffled  !  he  can  fay  nothing 

of  me  ;  hulh  1  hufh  ! 

J.  Lord.  Hoodman  comes  l-^Porio  tartarajfa. 

I.  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures ;  What  vvill  you  fay 

without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confefs  what  I  know  without  conflraint:  if 
ye  pinch  me  like  a  pafty,  1  can  fay  no  more. 
I,  Sold.  Bojko  chimurcho. 
Z»  Lord.  Boblibindo  chicurmurco. 

I .  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general : — Our  general  bids 
you  anfwer  to  what  I  lhall  alk  you  out  of  a  note. 
Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

I .  Sold.  Firji  demand  of  him  houu  many  horfe  the  duke  is 
Jirong.    What  fay  you  to  that? 

Par.  Five  or  fix  thoufand ;  but  very  weak  and  unfer- 
viceable  :  the  troops  are  all  fcatter'd,  and  the  commanders 
very  poor  rogues,  upoa  my  reputation  and  credit,  and  as 
I  hope  to  live. 

I .  Sold.  Shall  I  fet  down  your  anfwer  fo  ? 

Par.  Do  ;  I'll  take  the  facrament  on't,  how  and  which 
way  you  will. 

Ber.  All's  one  to  him'.  What  a  paft-faving  flave  is 
this! 

I .  Lrjrd,  You  are  deceived,  my  lord ;  this  is  monfieur 

7  All" I  one  to  b'lm.']  In  the  old  copy  thefe  words  are  given  by  mlftake 
to  Parolles.  The  prefent  regulation,  which  is  clearly  right,  was  fug- 
gcAed  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Malone. 

.  4  Parolles, 
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Parolles,  the  gallant  militarill,  (that  was  his  own  phrafe,) 
t]»at  had  the  whole  theorick*  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his 
fcarf,  and  the  praftice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

2.  Lord.  I  will  never  truft  a  man  again,  for  keeping  his 
fword  clean  ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing  in  him, 
by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

I.  Sold,  Well,  that's  fet  down. 

Par,  Five  or  fix  thoufand  horfe,  I  faid, — I  will  fay- 
true, — or  thereabouts,  fet  down, — for  I'll  fpeak  truth, 

1.  Lord.  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

£er.  Bat  I  con  h'im  no  thanks  for't^,  in  the  nature  h? 
delivers  it  *. 

Far.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  fay. 

I.  Sold.  Weil,  that's  fet  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  fir :  a  truth's  a  truth,  the 
rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

I .  Sold,  Demand  of  hi7n,  of  nvhat  Jirength  they  are  a^-foot* 
What  fay  you  to  that  ? 

Par,  By  my  troth,  fir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  prefent 
hour*,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  fee:  Spurio  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  Sebaftian  fo  many,  Corambus  fo  many,  Jaques 
fo  many ;  Guiltian,  Cofmo,  Lodowick,  and  Gratii ,  two 
hundred  fifty  each :  mine  own  company,  Chitopher, 
Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  fifty  each:  fo  that  the 
mutter  file,  rotten  and  found,  upon  my  life,  amounts 
not  to  fifteen  thoufand  poll ;  half  of  the  which  dare  not 

•  the  whole  theorick]  i  e.  the  Vfhole  theory.  So,  in  Montaigne's 
Ej/aies  trsLXidnttd  by  J.  Florio,  1603:  "They  know  the  theorique  of 
all  things,  but  you  muft  feek  who  fhall  put  it  in  praftice."    M  alone. 

9  ^  J  con  him  no  thanks  fort^ — J  To  con  thanks  may  exa^ly  anfwer 
the  French  fca-uoir  gre.    To  con  is  to  know.  Steevens. 

*  —  in  the  nature  he  deJi'vers  ;V.]  He  has  faid  truly  that  our  number^ 
are  about  five  or  fix  thoufand  j  but  having  defcribed  them  as  weak 
and  unferviceable,"  &c.  I  am  not  much  obliged  to  him.  Malone. 

—-  'if  I  were  to  live  this  prefent  hour,  &c.]  I  do  not  underftand  thii 
paflage.  Perhaps  (as  an  anonymous  correfpondcnt  obferves)  we  fhould 
read     — iflwere  to  live       this  prefent  hour,  Steevens. 

Perhaps  he  meant  to  fay — if  I  were  to  die  t\\\s  prefent  hour.  But 
fear  may  be  fuppofed  to  occafion  the  mirlaks,  as  poor  frighted  Scrub 
cries,  *«  Spare  all  I  have,  and  take  aay  life,'"    To l let. 


lhake 
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fhake  the  fnow  from  ofF  their  calTocks  ^,  left  they  fhake 

themfelves  to  pieces. 

Ber.  What  Ihall  be  done  to  him  ? 

I .  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  liim  have  thanks.  Demand  of 
him  my  conditions     and  what  credit  I  have  with  the  duke. 

I.  Sold,  Well,  that's  fet  down.  Tou  Jhall  demajid  of  him, 
whether  one  Captai?i  Dumain  be  Ptke  camp,  a  FreneJy- 
fnani  nvhat  his  reputation  is  'with  the  duke,  uohat  his 
'valour,  honejiy,  and  expertne/s  in  nvars  ;  or  ^whether  he 
thinks,  it  uuere  not  pcjjible  --with  ivell-^eighing  fums  of  gold 
to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt.  What  fay  you  to  this  ?  what 
do  you  know  of  it  ? 

Par,  I  befeech  you,  let  me  anfwer  to  tlie  particular  of 
the  intergatories  ^ :  Demand  them  fmgly. 

I.  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain  ? 

Par,  I  know  him  :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice  iii 
Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whip'd  for  getting  the  fhe- 
rifF's  fool  with  child ;  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could  not 
fay  him,  nay^.  [Dumain  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger, 

Ber,  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ;  though  I 
know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 

I.  Sold,  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Florence's 
camp  ? 

Par,  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  loufy. 
1.  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  fo  upon  me  ;  we  lhall  hear  of 
your  lordfhip  ^  anon. 

%  ^  off  /fcfir  cafTocks,]  Caffock  fignifies  a  horfeman's  loofe  coat,  and 
Isufedinthatfenfe  by  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Shakfpeare.  Steeven*. 

^  -^my  conditions,—]  i.  e.  my  difpofition  and  charadler.  See  p. 
336,  n.  6.  Malone. 

S  of  the  intergatories  :]  i.  e.  interrogatories.  The  word  was  fre- 
quently fo  written  in  our  author's  time.  Malone. 

^  —  ivas  wbip^d  fcr  getting  the  Jhertffs  foci  ivitb  child  ;  a  dumb 
innocent,  that  could  not  fay  him  nay.'\  Innocent  does  not  here  fignify  a 
perfon  without  guilt  or  blame  j  but  means,  in  the  good-natured  language 
of  our  anceftors,  an  idect  or  natural  fool.  Agreeably  to  this  fcnfe  of 
the  word  is  the  following  entry  of  a  burial  in  the  parifli  Regifter  of 
Charleivood  in  Surrey  :  Thomas  Sole,  an  innocent  about  the  age  of 
fifty  years  and  upwards,  buried  19th  September,  1605.'*  Whallex- 

7  —  your  lordfhip — ]  The  old  copy  has  Lord.  In  the  Mfs.  of  our  au- 
thor s  age  they  fcarcely  ever  wrote  Lordjhip  at  full  length.    M  alon  e. 

1.  Sold. 
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I .  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 
Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor 
ofRcer  of  mine  ;  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day,  to  turn 
him  out  o'the  band :  I  think,  I  have  his  letter  in  my 
pocket. 

1.  SoU.  Marry,  we'll  fearch. 

Par.  In  good  fadnefs,  I  do  not  know;  either  it  is 
there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other  letters, 
in  my  tent. 

I.  Sold,  Here  'tis  ;  here's  a  paper  ;  Shall  I  read  it  to 
you  ? 

Par.  I  do  not  know,  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 
Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 
I.  Lord.  Excellently. 

I.  Sold.  Dian,  The  count'*  s  a  fool,  and  full  of  goW^ 
Par,  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  fir ;  that  is  an  ad- 
vertifement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one  Diana,  to 
take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count  Roufillon,  a 
foolilh  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttifh :  I  pray 
you,  fir,  put  it  up  again. 

1 .  Sold.  Nay,  I'll  read  it  firft  by  your  favour. 
Par.  My  meaning  in't,  I  proteft,  was  very  honeft 
in  the  behalf  of  the  maid :  for  I  knew  the  young  count  to 
be  a  dangerous  and  lafcivious  boy ;  who  is  a  whale  to 
virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both  fides  rogue  1 
1 .  Sold.  When  he fvjears  oaths,  hid  him  drop  gold,  and  take  it ; 
After  he  fcores,  he  ne^ver  pays  the  fcore  : 
Half  <u!on,  is  matchivell made  ;  match,  and ivell make it^^ 
He  ne^er  pays  after-debts,  take  it  before  ; 

7  Diary  the  count's  a  fool,  and  full  of  gold,'^  After  this  line  there  is 
apparently  a  line  loft,  there  being  no  rhime  that  correfponds  to  gold, 

Johnson. 

I  believe  this  line  is  incomplete.    The  poet  might  have  written  s 
Dian. 

count^a  fool,  and  full  of  goldtn  ftore— or  orej 
and  this  addition  rhimes  with  the  following  alternate  verfes.  Steev, 
May  we  not  fuppofe  the  former  part  of  the  letter  to  have  been  profe, 
as  the  concluding  words  arc  ?   i  he  fonnet  intervenes.  Maloke. 

8  Ha/f  nvon^  is  match  tudl  made match,  and  iv ell  make  it:']  Gain 
half  of  what  he  offe-s,  and  you  are  well  ofr  j  if  you  yield  to  him, 
make  your  bargain  fccure.  Malone, 

And 
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And  fay ,  a  foldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  nx)ith,  boys  are  not  to  kifs  ^  * 

For  coiint  of  this,  the  count^  s  a  fool,  I  kno-ju  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  nxihen  he  does  o-ive  it. 

Thine,  as  he  uoiv^d  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Parolles* 

Ber.  He  fhall  be  whipM  through  the  army,  with  this 
rhime  in  his  forehead. 

2.  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  fir,  the  manifold 
linguift,  and  the  armipotent  foldier. 

£er,  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat,  and 
now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

I,  Sold.  I  perceive,  fir,  by  the  general's  looks*,  we 
lhall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  fir,  in  any  cafe  :  not  that  I  am  afraid 
to  die  ;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I  would  re- 
pent out  the  remainder  of  nature  :  let  me  live,  fir,  in  a 
dungeon,  i'the  Hocks,  or  any  where,  fo  I  may  live. 

I.  Sold.  We'll  fee  what  may  be  done,  fo  you  confefs 
freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain  Dumain : 
You  have  anfwer'd  to  his  reputation  with  the  duke,  and 
to  his  valour  ;  What  is  his  honefty  ? 

9  Men  are  to  mell  iv'itb,  boys  are  not  to  kifs ;]  Mr.  Theobald  and 
the  fubfequent  editors  read — boys  are  hut  to  kifs."  I  do  not  fee  any 
need  of  change,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  oppofition  was  intended  be- 
tween the  words  mell  and  kifs.  Parolles  wilhes  to  recommend  himfelf 
to  Diana,  and  for  that  purpofe  advifes  her  to  grant  her  favours  to  merif 
not  to  boyi. — He  himfelf  calls  his  letter,  **  An  advertifement  to  Diana 
to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count  Roufillon,  a  foolifh  idleiioy." 

To  mell  is  ufed  by  our  author's  contemporaries  in  the  fenfe  of  medlirg, 
■without  the  indecent  idea  which  Mr.  Theobald  fuppofed  to  be  couched 
wnder  the  word  in  this  place.    So,  in  Hall's  Satires.,  1597  : 

Hence,  ye  profane  j  mell  not  with  holy  things." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^eeriy  B.IV.  c.  1  : 

**  "With  holy  father  fits  not  with  fuch  things  to  mell." 

MaloKE. 

*  —  ^j?  the  general's  locks,']  The  old  copy  has— by  your.  The 
tmendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio,  and  the  mif- 
print  probably  arofe  from  ye  in  the  Mf.  being  taken  for  yr.  MalonS. 
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Par.  He  will  fteal,  fir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloifter*;  for 
rapes  and  ravifhments  he  parallels  NefTus.    He  profelTes 
not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them,  he  is  ftronger 
than  Hercules.    He  will  lie,  fir,  with  fuch  volubility, 
that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool :  drunkennefs  is 
his  beft  virtue  ;  for  he  will  be  fwine-drunk  ;  and  in  his 
ileep  he  does  little  harm,  fave  to  his  bed-clothes  about 
him ;  but  they  know  his  conditions*,  and  lay  him  in  ftraw. 
I  have  but  little  more  to  fay,  fir,  of  his  honefty  :  he  has 
every  thing  that  an  honell  man  Ihould  not  have  ;  what  an 
honeJd  man  Ihculd  have,  he  has  nothing, 
i .  Lord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 
£er.  For  this  defcriptionof  thine  honefty  ?  A  pox  upon 
Mm  for  me,  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

I.  Sold,  What  fay  you  to  his  expertnefs  in  war  } 
Par,  Faith,  fir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the  Englilh 
tragedians, — to  belie  him,  I  will  not, — and  more  of  his 
foldierlhip  I  know  not  ;  except,  in  that  country,  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place  there  call'd  Mile- 
end  ^,  to  inftrudt  for  the  doubling  of  files :  I  would 
do  the  man  what  honour  I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain. 

1 .  Lord.  He  hath  out-villain*d  villainy  fo  far,  that  the 
rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him  !  he's  a  cat  ftill"^. 

^  —  an  egg  out  of  a  cloijler  ;]  Perhaps  the  meaning  is.  He  zvill  Jieal 
any  thingi  hotoe'ver  trifiing,  from  any  placcy  hoiue'ver  koly.  Johkson. 

*  — i)/^  conditions,]  See  p.  446,  n.4.  Maloxe. 
'—'at  a  place  there  calVd  Mile-^endf^  See  a  note  on  K.  Henry  IV, 
P.  II.  Ad  III.  fc.  ii.  Malone. 

+  — he's  a  cat  JiiU.'\  The  count  had  faid,  that  formerly  a  cat  was 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  which  he  could  not  endure  }  but  that  now 
Parolles  was  as  much  the  objedl  of  his  averfion  as  that  animal.  After 
Parolles  has  gone  through  his  next  lift  of  falHioods,  the  count  adds, 
*'  he's  more  and  more  a  cat," — ftill  more  and  more  the  objedl  of  my 
averfion  than  he  was.  As  Parolles  proceeds  ftill  further,  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  obferves,  that  the  fingulaiity  of  his  impudence  and  villainy 
redeems  his  charafter. — Not  at  all,  replies  the  count;  "  he's  a  cat 
ftill  he  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  ever.  There  cannot  therefore,  I 
think,  be  any  doubt  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation,  " — throw  him 
how  you  will,  he  lights  upon  his  legs,"— is  founded  on  a  mifapprehen- 
iion.  Malone, 

Vol.  III.  G  g  i.  Sold. 
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I.  Sold,  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need 
not  to  afk  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d^ecu  ^  he  will  fell  the  fee-fimple 
of  his  falvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ;  and  cut  the  intail 
from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  fucceffion  for  it 
perpetually. 

1 .  Sold,  What's  his  brother,  the  other  captain  Du- 
main  ? 

2,  Lord,  Why  does  he  alk  him  of  me  ^  ? 
I.  Sold.  What's  he? 

Par,  E'en  a  crow  of  the  fame  neft  ;  not  altogether  fo 
great  as  the  firft  in  goodnefs,  but  greater  a  great  deal  in 
evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  bro- 
ther is  reputed  one  of  the  beft  that  is  :  In  a  retreat  he 
out-runs  any  lackey  5  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the 
cramp . 

I .  Sold,  If  your  life  be  faved,  will  you  undertake  to 
betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horfe,  count  Rou- 
fillon. 

1.  Sold,  I'll  whifper  with  the  general,  and  know  his 
plcafure. 

Par,  I'll  no  more  drumming  ;  a  plague  of  all  drums ! 
Only  to  feem  to  deferve  well^  and  to  beguile  the  fuppo- 
lition  ^  of  that  lafcivious  young  boy  the  count,  have  I  run 
into  this  danger  :  Yet,  who  would  have  fufpeded  an  am- 
bufh  where  I  was  taken  ?  [^afide, 

I .  Sold,  There  is  no  remedy,  fir,  but  you  muft  die ; 
the  general  fays,  you,  that  have  fo  traiteroufly  difcover- 
cd  the  fecrets  of  your  army,  and  made  fuch  peftiferous 
reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  ferve  the  world  for 
no  honeft  ufe  ;  therefore  you  mull  die.  Come,  headf- 
mau,  off  with  his  head. 

5  — /cr  a  quart  d'ecu — ]  The  fourth  part  of  the  fmaller  French 
crown;  about  eight  pence  of  our  money.  Malone. 

^  Why  dan  be  ajk  bim  of  me?]  This  is  nature.  Every  man  is  on 
fuch  occafions  more  willing  to  hear  his  neighbour's  character  than  his 
own.  Johnson. 

7  —  ro  beguile  the  fuppojition — ]  That  is,  to  deceive  the  opinion ^  to 
make  the  count  think  me  a  man  that  defcrves  ivell,  Johnson. 

Par, 
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Par.  O  Lord,  fir;  let, me  live,  or  let  me  fee  my 
death  ! 

1 .  SoU.  That  fhall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of  all 
your  friends.  [unbinding  him. 
So,  look  about  you  ;  Know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good-morrow,  noble  captain. 

2.  Lord,  God  blefs  you,  captain  Parolles. 

1,  Lord.  God  fave  you,  noble  captain. 

2.  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my  lord 
Lafcu  ?  I  am  for  France. 

I .  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of 
the  fonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  count 
Roufillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I'd  compel  it 
of  you;  but  fare  you  well. 

[^ATfaw/ Bertram,  Lords,  ^r* 

1 .  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain  ;  all  but  your  fcarf> 
that  has  a  knot  on't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crufh'd  with  a  plot  ? 

I.  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but  wo- 
men were  that  had  received  fo  much  fliame,  you  might 
begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  you  well,  iir ;  I  am 
for  France  too  ;  we  {hall  fpeak  of  you  there.  [Exit. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'Twould  burft  at  this  :  Captain  I'll  be  no  more  ; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  fleep  as  foft 
As  captain  {hall :  fimply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.    Who  knows  himfelf  a  braggart, 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pafs. 
That  every  braggart  {hall  be  found  an  afs. 
Ruft,  fword !  cool,  blullies  !  and,  Parolles,  live  T 
Safeil  in  {hame  !  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive  !  > 
There's  place,  and  means,  for  every  man  alive.  3 
I'll  after  them.  [Exit, 
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SCENE  IV. 

Florence.    A  Room  iJi  the  Widonfj^s  Hou/e» 

Enter  Helei^ Ay  Widow,  and  Diana, 

HeL  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd 
you. 

One  of  the  greateft  in  the  chriftian  world 

Shall  be  my  furety;  'fore  whofe  throne,  'tis  needful. 

Ere  Lean  perfedl  mine  intents,  to  kneel  : 

Time  was,  I  did  him  a  defired  office. 

Dear  almoft  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude 

Through  flinty  Tartar's  bofom  would  peep  forth. 

And  anfwer,  thanks :  I  duly  am  inform'd. 

His  grace  is  at  Marfeilles  ^  ;  to  which  place 

We  have  convenient  convoy.    You  muft  know, 

I  am  fuppofed  dead  :  the  army  breaking, 

My  hufband  hies  him  home  ;  where,  heaven  aiding. 

And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king. 

We'll  be,  before  our  welcome. 

JVid.  Gentle  madam. 
You  never  had  a  fervant,  to  whofe  truft 
Your  bufinefs  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you  *,  miftrefs. 
Ever  a  friend,  whofe  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompence  your  love  ;  doubt  not,  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dow€r. 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive  ^ 
And  helper  to  a  hufband.    But  O  ftrange  men  ! 
That  can  fuch  fweet  ufe  make  of  what  they  hate, 

•  Hh  grace  is  at  Marfeilles ;  &c.]  From  this  line,  and  others,  It 
appears  that  Marfeilles  was  pronounced  by  our  author  as  a  word  of  threa 
fyllables.  The  old  copy  has  hzrz  Marctllay  and  in  the  laft  fcene  of  this 
^(k  Marcellus.  Malone. 

*  Nor  you,]  Old  Copy— Nor  your.    Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone. 

9  —      motive]  Motive  fox  zf^\(\.znX..  Warburton. 
Rather  for  mover.    So,  in  the  laft  a£l  of  this  play  : 

 all  impediments  in  fancy's  courfe 

*<  Are  werivji  of  more  fancy.*'  Malone. 

When 
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When  faucy  trufting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night '  !  To  lull  doth  play 
With  what  it  loaths,  for  that  which  is  away  : 
But  more  of  this  hereafter  : — You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  inftrudlions  yet  muft  fuifer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honefty 
Go  with  your  impofitions%  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  fuffer. 

HeU  Yet,  I  pray  you, — 
But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  fummer 
When  briars  fhall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns. 
And  be  as  fweet  as  fharp'^.    We  muft  away ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us  ^ : 
AlVs  ijueli  that  ends  nxjell :  ftill  the  fine's  ^  the  crown  ; 
Whatever  the  courfe,  the  end  is  the  renown.  [^Exeunt* 

1  When  faucy  trujling  of  the  coxen'd  thoughts 

Defiles  the  pitchy  night  I]  Saucy  may  very  properly  fignlfy  luxuri" 
0US,  and  by  conk({uence  lafci'vious.  Johnson. 
So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

**         '  ■■  as  to  remit 
<<  Their  faucy  fweetnefs,  that  do  coin  heaven's  Image 
<*  In  ftamps  that  are  forbid."  Malone. 

2  m.m.your  impofitionsf^  i.  e.  your  commands.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  168, 
n.  5.  Malone. 

3  But  with  the  word,  the  time  loill  bring  on  fummer}']  With  the 
vjord,  i.  e.  in  aninftant  of  time.    War  bur  ton. 

I  would  read : 

Yet  I  fray  you 

But  with  the  word  :  the  time  will  bring  &c. 
And  then  the  fenfe  will  be,  "  I  only  frighten  you  by  mentioning  the 
word  fuffer  I  for  a  fhort  time  will  bring  on  the  feafon  of  happinefs  and 
delight."    Black  stone. 

4  When  briars  (hall  have  leaves  as  ivell  as  thorns. 

And  be  as  fiueet  as  fiarp.'^  The  meaning  of  this  obfervation  is, 
that  as  briars  have  fioeetnefs  with  their  ^ric^/fj,  fo  flaall  thefe  troubles 
be  recompenfed  v!\thjoy.  Johnson. 

5  Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  revives  *,]  lime  revives  us, 
may  mean,  it  roufcs  us.    So,  in  another  play  of  our  author  : 

**  — —  I  would  revive  the  foldiers'  hearts, 

**  Becaufe  I  found  them  ever  as  myfelf."  Steevens. 

6  m^the  fine's — ]  i.  e.  the  end.   So,  in  the  London  Prodigal,  1605  : 

Nature  hath  done  the  laft  for  me,  and  there's  the /bc." 

Malone* 

G  g  3  SCENE 
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SCENE  V. 
Roufillon.    A  Room  in  the  Count* s  Palace. 
Enter  Countefs,  La  feu,  and  Clown. 

Laf»  No,  no,  no,  your  fon  was  mifled  with  a  fnipt- 
taffata  fellow  there  ;  whofe  villainous  fafFron  would  have 
made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in 
his  colour  ^ :  your  daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at  this 
hour  ;  and  your  fon  here  at  home,  more  advanced  by  the 
king,  than  by  that  red-tail'd  humble-bee  I  fpeak  of. 

Count,  I  would,  I  had  not  known  him  ^ !  it  was  the 
death  of  the  moft  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that  ever  nature 
had  praife  for  creating  :  if  Ihe  had  partaken  of  my  flefh, 
and  coll  me  the  deareft  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not 
have  owed  her  a  more  rooted  love. 

haf.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady  :  we  may 
pick  a  thoufand  fallads,  ere  we  light  on  fuch  another 
herb. 

Clo^x)n,  Indeed,  fir,  fhe  was  the  fweet-marjor  a  of 
the  fallet,  or,  rather,  the  herb  of  grace. 

Laf,  They  are  not  fallet-herbs,  you  knave,  they  are 
nofe-herbs. 

Clo-Dun.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  fir ;  I  have 
not  much  ficill  in  grafs  ^. 

7  —  ivbofe  villainous  Jaffron  nvculd  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and 
dcugby  ycutb  of  a  nation  in  bis  colour:]  Whofe  evil  qualities  are  of  £6 
deep  a  dye,  as  to  be  fufficient  to  corrupt  the  mofl:  innocent,  and  to  ren- 
der them  of  the  fame  difpofition  with  himfelf.  Parolles  is  the  perfon 
Hieaiit.  Dr.  VVarburton  thinks  that  there  is  an  allufion  here  to  Mrs. 
Turner,  (the  infamous  accomplice  of  the  Earl  ofSomerfet,  in  the  poifon- 
ing  of  S;r  Thomas  Overbury,)  "  who  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1613, 
in  :\yellow  ruff  of  her  own  invention."  But  the  play  w;is  probably 
written  feverai  years  before  that  event.    Ma  lone. 

The  general  cuftom  of  that  time,  of  colouring  pajle  with  faffron,  is 
alluded  to.  So,  in  the  Winter'' s  Tale:  "  I  muft  have  faffron  to  colour 
the  warden  pyes."  Warburton. 

^  Iivouldy  I  had  net  knotun  bim  I]  This  dialogue  ferves  to  conneft 
the  incidents  of  Parolles  with  the  main  plan  uf  the  play.  Johnson. 

9  —  in  grafs.]  The  old  copy,  by  an  evident  error  of  the  prefs,  reads 
—-grace.  The  corredlion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  The  word  Jallet  in 
the  preceding  fpeech  was  alfofupplied  by  him,  Malonz, 

Laf. 
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Laf.  Whether  doft  thou  profefs  thyfelf ;  a  knave,  or  a 
fool  ? 

Clouon.  A  fool,  fir,  at  a  woman's  fervice,  and  a  knave 
at  a  man's. 

Laf,  Your  diftindlion  ? 

Cloiun.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do 
his  fervice. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  fervice,  indeed. 

Clonvn.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  lir,  to 
do  her  fervice 

Laf,  I  will  fubfcribe  for  thee  ;  thou  art  both  knave  and 
fool. 

Cloivn.  At  your  fervice. 
Laf,  No,  no,  no. 

Cloixin,  Why,  fir,  if  I  cannot  ferve  you,  I  can  ferve  as 
great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf,  Who's  that  ?  a  Frenchman  ? 

Clonun.  Faith,  fir,  he  has  an  Englifli  name  *  ;  but  his 
phifnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there  ^. 

Laf,  What  prince  is  that  ? 

Clonun,  The  black  prince,  fir,  alias,  the  prince  of 
darknefs  ;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purfe  :  I  give  thee  not  this 
to  fuggeft  thee  *  from  thy  mafter  thou  talk '11  of ;  ferve 
him  ftill. 

I  .  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  fr,  to  do  her  fervice."]  Part  of 
the  furniture  of  a  fool  was  a  haubhy  which  though  it  be  generally 
taken  to  lignify  any  thing  of  fmall  value,  has  a  precife  and  determinable 
meaning.  It  is,  in  fhort,  a  kind  of  truncheon  with  a  head  carved  on 
it,  which  the  /(/;/ anciently  carried  in  his  hand.  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

In  the  Stultifer  A  Navis,  1497,  are  feveral  reprefentations  of 
this  inftrument,  as  well  as  in  Cocke  Lu-elles  Bote^  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde.  An  ancient  j>roverb  in  Ray's  colleftion  points  out  the  ma- 
terials of  which  thefe  baubles  were  made  :  *'  If  every  fool  fhould  wear  a 
babkt  fewel  would  be  dear  "  See  figure  12,  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF,  with  Mr.  Toilet's  explanation. 

Steevens. 

*  —  Engli/h  name  ;]  The  old  copy  reads^maine*  Steevens. 
Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe,  Malone. 

3  bis  phifnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there.]  The  allufion 
is,  in  a1  probability,  to  xht  Morbus  Gallicus.  Steevens. 

4  — fuggeft  thee-~.'\  To  fuggefi  anciently  fignified  t©  feduce.  See 
Vol,  I,  p.  139,  n.  6.  Steevens. 

G  g  4  Cloivn, 
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Clo^n.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  fir,  that  always  loved 
a  great  fire ;  and  the  mailer  I  fpeak  of,  ever  keeps  a 
good  fire.  But,  fure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world  5,  let 
his  nobility  remain  in  his  court.  I  am  for  the  houfe 
with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for 
pomp  to  enter  :  fome,  that  humble  themfelves,  may ; 
but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender  ;  and  they'll 
be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate,  and 
the  great  fire. 

Laf,  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  b&  a-weary  of  thee  ; 
and  I  tell  thee  fo  before,  becaufe  I  would  not  fall  out 
with  thee.  Go  thy  ways ;  let  my  horfes  be  well  look'd 
to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clon^vn.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  fir,  they  fhall  be 
jades'  tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right  by  the  law  of 
nature.  [£,v/>. 

Laf.  A  fhrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy*^. 

Count,  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made  himfelf 
much  fport  out  of  him  :  by  his  authority  he  remains  here, 
which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  faucinefs ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  wilF. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well  ;  'tis  not  amifs :  and  I  was  about 
to  teli  you.  Since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's  death,  and 
that  my  lord  your  fbn  was  upon  his  return  home,  I  moved 
the  king  my  mailer,  to  fpeak  in  the  behalf  of  my  daugh- 
ter ;  which,  in  the  minority  of  them  both,  his  majelly, 
out  of  a  felf-gracious  remembrance,  did  firft  propofe  : 
his  highnefs  hath  promifed  me  to  do  it :  and,  to  Hop  up 
the  difpleafure  he  hath  conceived  againft  your  fon,  there 
is  no  fitter  matter.    How  does  your  ladyfhip  like  \t: 

Count,  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and  I  wifh 
it  happily  elFetSled. 

5  — But.,  fure,  bt  is  the  prince  of  the  ivorld,'^  I  think  we  fliouM  read 
m^But  fince  he  is  Sec.  and  thus  Sir  F.  Hanmer.  STEEvE■^s. 

(>  — uihatpy.'\  That  \sj  mifchicvoujlywaggijhf  unlucky.  Johnson. 
See  Vol.  IJ.  p.  234,  n.  2.  Malone. 

7  —  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  ivhrre  he  ivill.']  Should  not  we  Ttzd-^ 
noplace^  that  is,  no  jiation,  or  office  in  the  family.  Tvrwhitt. 

A  pace  is  a  certain  or  prefcribed  walk  ;  fo  we  fay  of  a  man  meanly 
^Dbfcquiaus,  that  he  has  learned  his  pacesy  and  of  a  horf«  who  movLS 
•rre^Lilariv,  that  he  has  «<? Johnson, 
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Laf,  His  highnefs  comes  poft  from  Marfeilles,  of  as  able 
body  as  when  he  number' d  thirty  ;  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow, or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in  fuch  intelli- 
gence hath  feldom  fail'd. 

Ccunt.  It  rejoices  me,  that  I  hope  I  fhall  fee  him  ere  I 
die.  I  have  letters,  that  myfon  will  be  here  to-night:  I 
lhall  befeech  your  lordihip;  to  remain  with  me  till  they 
meet  together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking,  with  what  manners  I 
might  fafely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable  privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter;  but, 
I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

'B^e-enter  Clown. 

Clonvn.  O  madam,  yonder's  my  lord  your  fon  with  a 
patch  of  velvet  on's  face  :  whether  there  be  a  fear  under  it, 
or  no,  the  velvet  know§ ;  but  'tis  a  goodly  patch  of  vel- 
vet :  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but 
his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

Laf  A  fear  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  fear,  is  a  good 
livery  of  honour  :  fo,  belike,  is  that*. 

Clonvn.  But  it  is  your  carbonado'd  face^. 

Laf  Let  us  go  fee  your  fon,  I  pray  you ;  I  long  to 
talk  with  the  young  noble  foldier. 

Clo-ivn.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate 
fine  hats,  and  moft  courteous  feathers,  which  bow  the 
head,  and  nod  at  every  man.  [Exeunt* 

*  Laf«  ^  fear  nobly  got.  Sec."]  This  fpeech  in  the  fecond  folio  and 
the  modern  editions  is  given  to  the  countefs,  and  perhaps  rightly.  It  is 
ipore  probable  that /he  fhould  have  fpoken  thus  favoura  ly  of  Bertram, 
than  Lafeu.  In  the  original  copy,  to  each  of  the  fpecches  of  'h';  coun- 
tefs Lad.  or  La.  [i.  e.  Lady"^  is  piefixed  3  fo  that  the  miilake  w^as  very 
€afy.  Malone. 

^  your  carbonado'd  face.'\  Carbonado' d  means  fcotched  like  a 
piece  of  meat  for  the  gridiron.    Ste  evens. 

The  word  is  again  ufed  in  King  Lear.  Kent  fays  to  the  Steward, 
*•  I'll  carbonado  your  ihanks  for  yoM."  Malone. 
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ACTV.     SCENE  I. 

Marfeilles.    A  Street. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  njoith  tivo  At^ 
tendants* 

Hsl.  But  this  exceeding  polling,  day  and  night. 
Mull  wear  your  fpirits  low  :  we  cannot  help  it  ; 
But,  iince  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one. 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs. 
Be  bol4,  you  do  fo  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.    In  happy  time 

Enter  a  gentle  Aftringer  ^. 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majefty's  ear. 
If  he  would  fpend  his  power. — God  fave  you,  fir. 
Gent.  And  you. 

Jiel.  Sir,  I  have  feen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.  I  have»been  Ibmetimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  prefume,  fir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodnefs ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  moil  fharp  occafions. 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  pat  you  to 
The  ufe  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  fhall  continue  thankful. 

Gent.  What's  your  will  ? 

Hel.  That  it  will  pleafe  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king  ; 
And  aid  me  with  that  ilore  of  power  you  havCj 
To  come  into  his  prefence. 

9  Enter  a  gentle  Aftringer,]  An  cjiringer  or  afiringer  is  a  falconer, 
and  fuch  a  charader  was  probable  to  be  met  with  about  a  court  which 
was  famous  for  the  love  of  that  diverfion.    So,  in  HamUt : 

"  We'll  e'en  to  it  like  French  Falconers.''^ 
A  gentle  afiringer  is  a  gentleman  falconer.    The  word  Is  derived  from 
ofiercui  or  aufiercus^  a  gofhawk,  [from  the  French  auficur\]  and  thus, 
fays  Cowell  in  his  Laiv  DiEiior.ary :   "  We  ufually  call  a  falconer 
who  keeps  that  kind  of  hawk,  an  aufir'inger^'*  Steeveks. 

4  Gent, 
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Gent.  The  king's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  fir  ? 

Gent.  Not,  indeed : 
He  hence  remov'd  laft  night,  and  with  more  hafte 
Than  is  his  ufe. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lofe  our  pains ! 

Hel.  AiVs  nxjell  that  ends  nvell,  yet ; 
Though  time  feem  fo  adverfe,  and  means  unfit. — 
I  do  befeech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon  ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  I  do  befeech  you,  fir. 
Since  you  are  like  to  fee  the  king  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which,  I  prefume,  ihaii  render  you  no  blame. 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  fpeed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means', 

Gent.  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

Hel.  And  you  lhall  find  yourfelf  to  be  well  thank'd. 
What- e'er  fails  more. — We  mull  to  horfe  again ; — 
Go,  go,  provide.  {Ejceuntn 

SCENE  11. 

Roufillon.    The  inner  Court  of  the  Count* s  Palace^ 

Enter  Clown  Pa  rolles. 
Par.  Good  Mr.  Lavatch,  give  my  lord  Lafeu  this 
letter :  I  have  ere  now,  fir,  been  better  known  to  you, 
when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  frefiier  clothes  ;  but  I 
am  now,  fir,  muddy'd  in  fortune's  mood,  and  fmell 
fomewhat  ftrong  of  her  ftrong  difpleafure 

Clonun. 

*  Our  means  nvill  make  us  means,^  Shakfpeare  delights  much  in  this 
kind  of  reduplication,  fomeiimes  fo  as  to  obfcur*  his  meaning.  Helena 
fays,  ihey  luitl  folloiv  luith  Juch  fpeed  as  the  means  nvbicb  they  have 
nvill  gtre  them  ability  to  exert,  Johnson. 

^  —  but  I  am  noiVf  Jir,  muddy''d  in  fortune's  mond,  and  fmell  fome- 
what firong  of  her  frongdif^leajure.'^  By  thewhimfical  f<?/>r;Vr  of  Fortune, 
I  am  fallen  into  the  mud,  and  fmell  fomewhat  ftrong  of  her  difpleafure. 
In  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609,  we  meetwiih  the  fame  phr^fe : 

t(  —  but 
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Clon.vn.  Truly,  fortune's  difpleafure  is  but  fluttifli,  if 
it  fmell  fo  ftrongly  as  thou  fpeak'ft  of:  I  will  henceforth 
eat  no  lifh  of  fortune's  buttering.  Pr'ythee,  allow  the 
wind  ^. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  ftop  your  nofe,  fir ;  I  fpake 
but  by  a  metaphor. 

Ch^ivn.  Indeed,  fir,  if  your  metaphor  ftink,  I  will  Hop 
my  nofe ;  or  againii  any  man's  metaphor.  Pr'ythee, 
get  thee  further. 

Par,  Pray  you,  fir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo^jjn.  Foh  !  pr'ythee,  ftand  away;  A  paper  from 
fortune's  clofe-ftool  to  give  to  a  nobleman  I  Look,  here 
he  comes  himfelf. 

E'fiter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  fir,  or  of  fortune's  cat,  (but 
not  a  mufk-cat,)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean  fifhpond 
of  her  difpleafure,  and,  as  he  fays,  is  muddy'd  withal ; 
Pray  you,  lir,  ufe  the  carp  as  you  may  ;  for  he  looks  like 
a  poor,  decay'd,  ingenious,  foolifh,  rafcally  knave.  I 
do  pity  his  diftrefs  in  my  fmiles  of  comfort and  leave 
him  to  your  iordfhip.  [^Exit  Clown. 

I         but  Fortune's  mood 
**  Varies  again." 

Moodh  again  ufed  for  rejentment  ox  caprice ,  In  Othello:     You  are 
but  now  calt  in  his  mocd^  a  punifhment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice.'* 
i^gain,  for  anger,  in  the  old  Taming  of  a  Sbrew,  1607  : 
**        ■      This  brain-fick  man, 
"  That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me." 

Dr.  Warburton  in  his  edition  changed  mood  into  moatf  and  his  emen- 
dation was  adopted,  I  think,  without  necelTity,  by  the  fubfequent  edi- 
tors. All  the  expreffions  enumerated  by  him,  — "  I  will  eat  no ^7/2),"— 

he  hath  fallen  into  the  unclean  JiJ/jpond  of  her  difpleafure,"  &c.— 
agree  fufficienlly  well  with  the  text,  without  any  change.  ParoUes  having 
talked  metaphorically  of  being  muJdy''d  by  the  dilpleafure  of  fortune,  the 
clown,  to  render  him  ridiculous,  luppofes  him  to  have  actually  fallen 
into  a  fppond.    M  a  l  0  n  e  . 

Z  — alloiv  the  ivind.']  i.  e.  ftand  to  the  windward  of  me.  Steev. 

4-  I  do  pity  his  dijirefs  in  my  fmiles  of  comfort The  meaning  is,  I 
teftify  my  pjty  for  his  diftrefs,  by  encouraging  him  with  a  gracious 
fmile.  The  old  reading  [which  Dr.  Warburton  changed  to  fmiUs'\ 
may  ftand.  Heath. 

Par. 
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Par,  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly 
fcratch'd. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?  'tis  too  late 
to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you  play'd  the 
knave  with  fortune,  that  fhe  fhould  fcratch  you,  who  of 
herfelf  is  a  good  lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive 
long  under  her  5  ?  There's  a  quart  de^ecu  for  you:  Let 
the  juftices  make  you  and  fortune  friends ;  I  am  for  other 
bufinefs. 

Par.  I  befeech  your  honour,  to  hear  me  one  ilngle 
word. 

Laf,  You  beg  a  lingle  penny  more  :  come,  you  fliall 
ha't ;  fave  your  word^. 

Par*  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Laf,  You  beg  more  than  one  word  then^. — Cox'  my 
palfion  !  give  me  your  hand  : — How  does  your  drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  firil  that  found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  footh  ?  and  I  was  the  firil  that  loft 
thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  fome 
grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave  !  doft  thou  put  upon  me  at 
once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  ?  one  brings 
thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee  out.  {Trumpets 
found.']  The  king's  coming,  I  know  by  his  trumpets. — 
Sirrah,  inquire  further  after  me  ;  I  had  talk  of  you  laft 
night :  though  you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  fhall  eat^  ; 
go  to,  follow. 

Par.  I  praife  God  for  you.  {^Exeunf^ 

5  —  under  her  ?]  Hery  which  is  not  in  the  firfi:  copy  was  fupplied  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

6  .-^fave your  ivord.]  i.  e.  you  need  notaik;. — here  it  is,  Malone. 

7  Tcu  beg  more  than  one  word  tbev.^  A  quibble  is  intended  on  the 
word  ParoleSi  which  in  French  is  plural,  and  fignifies  ivords.  Oncy 
which  is  not  found  in  the  old  copy,  was  added,  perhaps  unneceflarily,  by 
the  editor  of  the  third  folio.  Malone, 

^  — you  Jkall  eat  j]  Parolles  has  many  of  the  lineaments  of  FalftafF, 
and  feems  to  be  the  charadler  which  Shaklpeare  delighted  to  draw,  a 
fellow  that  had  more  wit  than  virtue.  Though  juftice  required  that 
he  ihould  be  detefted  and  expofed,  yet  his  -vices  fit  jo  jit  in  him  that 
h«  is  not  at  laft  fullered  to  ftarve.  Johnson. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  IIL 

*The  fame,    A  Room  in  the  Count* s  Palace, 

Flourijh,    £«/^r  King,  Countefs,  Lafeu,  Lords y  Genth- 
7nen,  Guards,  i^c. 

King.  We  loft  a  jewel  of  her  ;  and  our  efteem  ' 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  fon. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  fenfe  to  know 
Her  eftimation  home 

Count,  'Tis  palt,  my  liege  • 
And  I  befeech  your  majefty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'the  blade  of  youth*  ; 
When  oil  and  hre,  too  ftrong  for  reafon's  force. 
Overbears  it,  and  burns  on. 

King.  My  honoured  lady, 
I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all : 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him. 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  Ihoot. 

Laf.  This  I  muftfay,— 
But  firft  I  beg  my  pardon, — The  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majeily,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offence  of  mighty  note  ;  but  to  himfelf 
The  grcateft  wrong  of  all  :  he  loft  a  wife, 
W^hofe  beauty  did  aftonifti  the  furvey 

9  —  efteem]  Efteem  is  here  rechoninv  or  ejlmate.  Since  the  lofs  of 
Helen  with  her  •virtues  and  qualifcationsy  our  ac  ount  isfunk  j  what  wc 
have  to  reckon  ourfelves  king  of,  is  much  poorer  than  before.  Johnson. 

1  honre.]  That  is,  completdy^  in  its  full  extent.  Johnson. 
So,  in  Macbeth  :      That  thrulled  home^"'  &c.    M  alone. 

2  —  blade  of  youth  ;]  In  the  fpring  oi  early  tifey  when  the  man  Is 
yet  green.  Oil  und  /ire  fuit  but  ill  with  hlade,  and  therefore  Dr.  War- 
burton  reads — bhze  of  youth.  Johnson. 

This  very  piobable  emendation  was  firft  propofed  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
who  has  produced  thefe  two  pafiages  in  fupport  of  it  : 
*'  — —          I  do  know 

*'  When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  foul 
<*  Lends  tiie  tongue  vows.    Thefe  Hazes'^  Sec,  Hamlet, 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crtjpda  : 

«  For  Hedtor,  in  his  b;aze  of  wrath,""  &c.    Ma  lone. 


Of 
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Of  richeft  eyes  ^  ;  whofe  words  all  ears  took  captive  ; 
Whofe  dear  perfeaion,  hearts  that  fcorn'd  to  ierve. 
Humbly  call'd  miftrefs. 

King,  Praifing  what  is  loft. 
Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — ^Well,  call  him  hither 
W^e  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  firft  view  fhall  kill 
All  repetition   : — Let  him  not  afk  our  pardon  ; 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  incenfmg  relicks  of  it :  let  him  approach, 
A  ftranger,  no  offender  ;  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  Ihould. 

Gent.  I  lhall,  my  liege.  [Exit  Gentleman. 

King.  What  fays  he  to  your  daughter  ?  have  you  fpoke  I 

Laf,  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highnefs. 

King.  Then  fhall  we  have  a  match.    I  have  letters 
fent  me. 
That  fet  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on't. 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  feafon. 
For  thou  may'ft  fee  a  fun-fhine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once  :  But  to  the  brighteft  beams 
Diilraded  clouds  give  way  ;  fo  itand  thou  forth, 

3  Of  richeft  eyes ;]  Shakfpeare  means  that  her  beauty  had  aftonil^ed 
thofe,  who,  having  leen  the  greateft  number  of  fair  women,  might  be 
faid  to  be  the  ricbeji  in  ideas  of  beauty.    So,  in  As  you  like  it  : 

*•  —  to  have  feen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and 
poor  hands.'*  Steevens. 

4  — .  the  frfi  -vie-zj  Jhall  kill 

All  repe'ition ;]  T'he  firfi  interview  J/?aI!  put  an  end  to  all  recol- 
leEiion  of  the pafi.  Shaklpeare  is  now  haftening  to  the  end  of  the  play, 
finds  his  matter  fufEcient  to  fill  up  his  remaining  fccncs,  and  therefore, 
as  on  other  fuch  occafions,  contrails  his  dialogue  and  precipitates  his 
adtion.  Decency  lequired  that  Bertram's  double  crime  of  cruelty  and 
dii'obedience,  joined  likewife  with  fome  hypocrify,  inould  raife  more  re- 
fentmentj  and  that  though  his  mother  might  eaf;!y  forgive  him,  his 
king  fhould  more  pertinacioufly  vindicate  his  own  authority  and  Helen's 
merit.  Of  all  this  Shakfpeare  could  not  be  ignorant,  but  SHakfpeare 
Wanted  to  conclude  his  play.  Johnson. 

The 
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The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames  ^, 
Dear  ibvereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole  ; 
Not  one  word  more  of  the  confumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  inflant  by  the  forward  top  ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'ft  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noifelefs  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effeft  them  :  You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege  :  At  firft 
I  ftuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durft  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue : 
Where  the  impreffion  of  mine  eye  infixing. 
Contempt  his  fcornful  perfpedive  did  lend  mc. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour  ; 
Scorn'd  a  fair  colour,  or  exprefs'd  it  ftoFn  ; 
Extended  or  contra6led  all  proportions. 
To  a  moft  hideous  objedl :  Thence  it  came. 
That  fhe,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myfelf. 
Since  I  have  loft,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  duft  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excus'd  : 
That  thou  did*ft  love  her,  ftrikes  fome  fcores  away 
From  the  great  compt :  But  love,  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorfeful  pardon  flowly  carried. 
To  the  great  fender  turns  a  four  offence. 
Crying,  That's  good  that's  gone  :  our  rafh  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  ferious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave  : 
Oft  our  difpleafures,  to  ourfelves  unjufl, 
Deftroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  duft : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  fee  what's  done. 
While  fhameful  hate  fleeps  out  the  afternoon^. 

Be 

5  My  high-repented  blames,]  High  repented  blames,  are  faults  re- 
pented of  to  the  height,  to  the  utmoih  Shakfpeare  has  high -font  afti' 
<al  in  Tivelf:b  Night.  Steevens. 

^  Our  own  lone  ivak'ing  cries  to  fte  ivhat''s  done, 

ffHoile  foamefulhate  &c.]  The  meaning  may  be,  that  hatred  ftlU 
centlnues  to  fieej)  at  eafe,  while  love  is  weeping.  Johnson. 

I  cannot 
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Be  this  fweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin  : 
The  main  confents  are  had  ;  and  here  we'll  ftay 
To  fee  our  widower's  fecond  marriage-day. 

Count,  Which  better  than  the  firil,  O  dear  heaven 
blefs  ! 

Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  ceafe  ^  ! 

Laf,  Come  on,  my  fon,  in  whom  my  houfe's  nartie 
Muft  be  digefted,  give  a  favour  from  you. 
To  fparkle  in  the  I'pirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  fhe  may  quickly  come. — By  my  old  beard. 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead. 
Was  a  fweet  creature  ;  fuch  a  ring  as  this. 
The  laft  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  ^  at  court> 
I  faw  upon  her  linger. 

Ber,  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  fee  It ;  for  mine  eye. 
While  I  was  fpeaking,  oft  was  faften'd  to't. — 
This  ring  was  mine  ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 

1  cannot  cortip'rehend  this  paflage  as  If  ftands,  andf  have  no  doubt  that 
we  fliould  read— Our  old  love  waking,  &c.  ExtinEiu%  amab'itur  idemi 

Our  owwlove  can  mean  nothing  but  our  felf-love,  which  would  not 
be  fenfe  in  this  place  j  but  our  old  love  waking  means,  our  former  love 
being  revived.  Mason. 

This  conjedlure  appears  to  me  extremely  probable  j  but  nvsking  will 
not,  I  think,  here  admit  of  Mr.  Mafon's  interpretation,  being  re-vi-v-^ 
ed  J  nor  indeed  is  it  iiecellary  to  his  emendation.  It  is  clear  front 
the  fubfequent  line  that  ivaking  is  here  uf^d  in  its  ordinary  fenfe. 
Hate Jleeps  at  eafe,  unmolefted  by  any  reniembrance  of  the  dead,  while 
old  love,  reproaching  itfelf  for  not  having  been  fufficiently  kind  to  a  de-^ 
parted  friCnd,  "  ivakes  and  weeps  j"  crying,  «  that's  good  that's  gone.* 

Maloke. 

7  pf^h'ich  better  than  the  jirji,  0  dear  hea-ven^  bkfs  f 

Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  0  nature,  ceafe  !'\  Thefe  two  lines  III 
the  old  copy  are  attributed  to  the  king.  The  prefent  regulation,  which 
Is  evidently  right,  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

2  The  laft  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave~—]  The  laft  time  that  I  faw  her, 
when  fhe  was  leaving  the  court.  Mr.  Rowe  and  the  fubfequent  edi- 
tors read— ithit  e'er  Jhe  took  &c.  Malone. 


Vol.  lit. 


I  bade 
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I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  flood 

Neceffity'd  to  help,  that »  by  this  token 

I  would  relieve  her  :  Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  h«r 

Of  what  Ihould  Head  her  moll  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  fovereign, 
Howe'er  it  pleafes  you  to  take  it  fo. 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 
I  have  feen  her  wear  it ;  and  Ihe  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  fure,  I  faw  her  wear  it. 

Ber,  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord,  fiie  never  faw  it  s 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  cafement  thrown  me  *, 
Wrap'd  in  a  paper,  which  contained  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  fhe  was,  and  thought 
I  flood  ingag'd  * ;  but  when  I  had  fubfcrib'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform' d  her  fully, 
I  could  not  anfwer  in  that  courfe  of  honour 

9  J  bade  iter,  jf  ber  fortunes  ever  fiood 

Necejfityd  to  help,  that—]  Our  author  here,  as  In  many  othcc 
places,  feems  to  have  forgotten  in  the'clofe  of  the  fentence  how  he  began 
Co  conftruftit.  See  p.  356,  n.  8.  The  meaning  however  is  clear,  and 
I  do  not  fufpefl  any  corruption.    Ma  lone. 

'  In  Florence  ivas  it  from  a  cafement  thrown  Bertram  ftill  con- 
tinues to  have  too  little  virtue  to  deferve  Helen.  He  did  not  know  in- 
deed that  it  was  Helen's  ring,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  it  not  from  a 
window.  Johnson. 

*  —  noble  Jhe  iva:,  and  thought 

I  flood  ingagM  5]  The  firft  folio  reads— ;>£<7^V,  which  perhaps 
may  be  intended  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  reading  propofed  by  Mr. 
Theobald,  \ungagd'\  i.  e.  not  engaged ;  as  Shakfpeare  in  another  place 
ufes  gag^d  for  ergMged.  Merchant  of  Venice j  Ail  I.  fc.  i.    T  y  r  w  h  i  t  t  . 

Gaged  is  ufed  by  other  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  Shakfpeare,  for 
§ngaged.    So,  in  a  Paftoral,  by  Daniel,  160^  : 
•*  Not  that  the  earth  did  gaga 
**  Unto  the  hufbandman 
**  Her  voluntary  fruits,  free  without  fees.*' 
Ingaged  in  the  fenfe  of  unengaged,  is  a  word  ofexaftly  the  fame-for- 
mation as  inhabitablty  which  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and  the  contempo- 
rary writers  for  uninhabitable.    Ma  lone. 

The  plain  meaning  is,  fhefaw  me  receiTe  thcriog^  ajl4  thought  m« 
engaged  to  ber.  JoaNsof^* 
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As  flie  had  made  the  overture,  (he  ceas'd. 
In  heavy  fatisfadlion,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himfelf. 
That  knows  the  tind:  and  multiplying  medicine 
Hath  not  in  nature's  myftery  more  fcience. 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's* 
Whoever  gave  it  you  :  Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourfelf, 
Confefs  'twas  hers     and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her  :  Ihe  call'd  the  faints  to  furety. 
That  fhe  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unlefs  fhe  gave  it  to  yourfelf  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  fent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  difafter. 

£er.  She  never  few  it. 

King.  Thou  fpeak'ft  it  falfely>  as  I  love  mine  ho^ 
nour ; 

And  mak'lt  conje6lural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  fhut  out  :  If  it  fhould  prove 
That  thou  art  fo  inhuman,-^'twill  not  prove  fo ;— - 
And  yet  I  know  not  :-^thou  didft  hate  her  deadly. 
And  Ihe  is  dead ;  which  nothing,  but  to  clofe 

3  Plutus  himfelf , 

That  know  the  tin6i  and  multiplying  medictnei']  Plutus  the  grand 
alchemift,  who  knows  the  tinSiure  which  confers  the  properties  of  gold 
upon  bafe  metals,  and  the  matter  by  which  gold  is  multiplied,  by  which 
a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  is  made  to  communicate  its  qualities  to  a  large 
mafs  of  metal. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  law  was  made  to  forbid  all  men 
thenceforth  to  multiply  gold,  or  ufe  any  craft  of  multiplication.  Of 
which  law,  Mr.  Boyle,  when  he  was  warm  with  the  hope  of  tranfmu- 
tation,  procured  a  repeal.  Johnson. 

4  '   i  ■  T^hen,  if  you  know 

That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourfelf, 

Confefz  ''twas  bers,1  i.  e.  confefs  the  ring  was  hers,  for  you  know 
it  as  well  as  you  know  that  you  are  yourfelf.  Edwards. 

The  true  meaning  of  this  expreflion  is,  If  you  know  that  your  facul- 
ties are  fo  found,  as  that  you  have  the  proper  conf^ioufnefs  of  your  own 
aEiions,  and  are  able  to  recollect  and  relate  what  you  have  done,  tell 
mtf  &c*  Johnson. 

H  h  z  Her 
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Her  eyes  myfelf,  could  win  me  to  believe^ 
More  than  to  fee  this  ring. — Take  him  away.- — 

[Guards  /eize  Bertram 
My  fore-paft  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall. 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little   — Away  with  him 
We'll  fift  this  matter  further. 

Ber,  If  you  fliall  prove 
This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  fhall  as  eafy 
Prove  that  I  hufbanded  her  bed  in  Florence  ^ 
Where  yet  Ihe  never  was.  [Exit  Bertram,  ^«^r/<r</. 

E?7fer  a  Gentleman. 

King,  I  am  wrap'd  in  difmal  thinkings. 

Gent.  Gracious  fovereign. 
Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not ; 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  ftiort 
To  tender  it  herfelf      I  undertook  it, 
Vanquifh'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  fpeech 
Of  the  poor  fuppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know. 
Is  here  attending  :  her  bufinefs  looks  in  her 
Vith  an  importing  vifage  ;  and  fhe  told  me. 
In  a  fweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highnefs  with  herfelf. 

King,  [reads.] — Upon  his  many  protejiations  to  marry 
me,  nvhen  his  <vjife  nvas  dead,  I  blujh  to  fay  it,  he  <W07i 
tne.  Nonv  is  the  count  Roujillon  a  ixjido'wer  ;  his  njo'vjs  are 
forfeited  to  me,  and  my  honour^ s  paid  to  him.    He  fiole 

5  My  fore-paji  proofs  y  boms' er  the  matter  fall, 

shall  tax  my  ffars  of  little  vanity^ 

Ha'v'ing  mainly  fear'd  too  little.']  The  proofs  ivbicb  I  have  already 
bad,  are  fufficient  to  fhew  that  my  fears  were  not  vain  and  irrational. 
I  have  rather  been  hitherto  more  eafy  than  I  ought,  and  have  unreafon- 
cbly  had  too  little  fear.    Joh  n  son. 

^  Who  hath y  for  four  or  five  removesy  come  fhort  &C.]  Who  hath 
juined  the  opportunity  of  prefenting  it  in  perfon  to  your  majefty,  either 
at  Marfeilles,  or  on  the  road  from  thence  to  RoufiUon,  in  confequence 
©f  having  been  four  or  five  removes  behind  you.  MaI-one. 

Removes  aie  j our nie s  ov  poji-ji ages*  JoHNSON* 

from 
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from  Florence,  taking  no  league,  and  I  foUonxj  him  to  his 
country  for  jufiice  :  Grant  it  me,  O  king  ;  in  you  it  beft 
lies'j  othernutje  a  feducer  Jiouripjes,  and  a  poor  maid  is 
undone,  Diana  Capulet. 

Laf,  I  will  buy  me  a  fon-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for 
this  7.    I'll  none  of  him. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  difcovery. — Seek  thefe  fuitors  : — 
Go,  fpeedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. — 

[Exeunt  Gentleman,  and  fome  Attendants i 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  (hatched . 

Count,  Now,  juftice  on  the  doers ! 

Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King,  I  wonder,  fir,  fince  wives  are  monfters  to  you 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  fwear  them  lordfhip 
Yet  you  defire  to  marry. — What  woman's  that  ? 

7  J  nu'ill  buy  me  a  fon-in-laiv  in  a  fairy  and  toll  for  thU.'\  The 
meaning,  I  think,  is  I  will  purchafe  a  fon-in-law  at  a  fair,  and  get  rid 
of  this  worthlefs  fellow,  by  tolling  him  out  of  it.  To  toll  a  perfon 
cut  of  a  fair  was  a  phrafe  of  the  time.  So,  in  Camden's  Remaineft 
3605  :  "  At  a  Bartholomew  Faire  at  London  there  was  an  efcheator 
of  the  fame  city,  that  had  arretted  a  clothier  that  was  outlawed,  and 
had  feized  his  goods,  which  he  had  brought  into  the  faire,  tolling  bim 
9Ut  of  the  faire,  by  a  traine." 

And  toll  for  this  may  however  mean— and  I  will  fell  this  fellow  in  a 
fair,  as  I  would  a  horfe,  publickly  entering  in  the  toll-book  the  particulars 
of  the  fale.  For  the  hint  of  this  latter  interpretation  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Percy.    I  incline,  however,  to  the  former  expofition.  Malone. 

The  words  feem  to  mean,  I'll  buy  me  a  new  fon-in-law  &c.  and 
toll  the  bell  for  this,  i.  e.  look  upon  him  as  a  dead  man.  Steevens. 

*  J  ivonder,  fr,  fnce  ivives  Scc.'\  The  old  copy  reads— I  wonder, 
fir,  Jir,  wives  &c.  The  indifputable  emendation,  now  adopted,  was 
propofed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Malone. 

9  —  tfi  you  fwear  them  lordfhip,]  I  fuppofe  lord/hip  is  put  for  that 
froteSion,  which  the  hufband  in  the  marriage-ceremony  promifes  to 
the  wife.  Tvrwhitt. 

/isf  1  believe,  here  iignlfies  as  foon  as,  Malone. 


H  h  3 


Rt-tnter 
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Re-enter  Gentleman,  ivith  Widow,  Diana. 

Dia,  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet ; 
My  fuit,  as  I  do  underftand,  you  know. 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied, 

M^id.  I  am  her  mother,  iir,  whofe  age  and  honour 
Both  fuffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 
And  both  lhall  ceafe  %  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither,  count ;  Do  you  know  thefe  women  ? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  v/ill  deny 
But  that  I  know  them  :  Do  they  charge  me  further  ? 

Dia,  Why  do  you  look  fo  ftrange  upon  your  wife  } 

Ber.  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  (hall  marry. 
You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine  ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  thofe  are  mine  ; 
You  give  away  myfelf,  which  is  known  mine  ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  fo  embody'd  yours. 
That  fhe,  which  marries  you,  muft  marry  me. 
Either  both,  or  none. 

Laf.  Your  reputation  [/o  Ber.]  comes  too  fhort  for  my 
daughter,  you  are  no  hu(band  for  her. 

Ber,  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  defperate  creature. 
Whom  fometime  I  have  laugh'd  with  :  let  your  highnefs 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour. 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  fmk  it  here. 

Kin^.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to 
friend. 

Till  your  deeds  gain  them  :  Fairer  prove  your  honour. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies  ! 

Dia.  Good  my  lord, 
Alk  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  fay 'It  thou  to  her  } 

«  —  fsall  ceafe,]  i.  e.  deceafe,  die.  So,  in  King  Leaf  :  "  Fall  and 
etafe.^'  I  think  the  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  a  former  fcene  in 
this  comedy.  Steev»ns, 

4  ^^r- 
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^er.  She's  impudent,  my  lord ; 
tAnd  was  a  common  gamefter  to  the  camp 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord  ;  if  I  were  (b. 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  believe  him  :  O,  behold  this  ring, 
Whofe  high  refpetl,  and  rich  validity  ^, 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'the  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.  He  bluflies,  and  'tis  it  ^ : 
Of  iix  preceding  anceftors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  teftament  to  the  fequent  iflue. 
Hath  it  been  ow'd,  and  worn.    This  is  his  wife  ; 
That  ring's  a  thoufand  proofs. 

King.  Methought,  you  faid'. 
You  faw  one  here  in  court  could  witnefs  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  inftrument ;  his  name's  Parolles. 

Laf.  I  faw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him  ? 
He's  quoted  for  a  moft  perfidious  flave^. 
With  all  the  fpots  o'the  world  tax'd  and  debofh'd  ^  ; 
Whofe  nature  fickens  but  to  fpeak  a  truth  ^ : 

■*  —  common  gamefter  to  the  camp.]  A  gamefter  was  formerly  ufed 
to  fignify  a  So,  \n  Pericles,  p.  125..  edit.  1780,  Lyfimachus 

afks  Marina,  Were  you  digamcfier  at  five  or  at  leven  ?  Malone-. 

3  Wboje  high  reJpeBi  and  rich  validity,]  Validity  means  value*  So^ 
in  King  Lear  : 

"No  lefs  in  fpace,  •validity ,  and  pleafure.'* 
Again,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

*«  Of  what  -validity  and  pitch  foever.'*  Steevens. 

♦  —  '//fit:]  The  old  copy  has — 'tis  bit.  The  emendation  was 
made  by  Mr.  Steevens.  In  many  of  our  old  chronicles  I  have  found 
bit  printed  inftead  of  it.  Hence  probably  the  miftake  here.  Mr. 
Pope  reads— and  'tis  his.  Malone. 

5  Methought,  you  Jaidy]  The  poet  has  here  forgot  himfelf.  Diana 
has  faid  no  fuch  thing.  Blackstone. 

•  He's  quoted  for  a  moji  perfidious  Jla-vef]  S^uoted  has  the  fame  fenfe 
noted.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  432,  n.  6.  Steevens. 

7  m.^deiojh'dj']  See  Vol.1,  p.  61.  n.  5.  Steevens. 

*  mm  but  to  /peak  a  truth  ;]  i.  e.  only  to  fpeak  a  truth,  Tvrwhitt* 

H  h  4  Am 
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Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter. 
That  will  fpeak  any  thing  ? 

Kifi^.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber\  I  think,  Ihe  has :  certain  it  is,  I  likM  her. 
And  boarded  her  i'the  wanton  way  of  youth  : 
She  knew  her  dillance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagernefs  with  her  reltraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  courfe 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy  ^  ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  infuit  coming  with  her  modern  grace. 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate  :  Ihe  got  the  ring  ; 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia.  I  mull  be  patient ; 
You,  that  turn'd  off'  a  firft  fo  noble  wife. 
May  juftly  diet  me*.    I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lofe  a  hufband,) 
Send  for  your  ring,  1  will  return  it  home. 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

9  —  all  impediments  in  fancy's  courfe 

Are  motives  of  mare  fancy  j  fcc]  Every  thing  that  ohflruSs  love  is 
an  occajion  by  ivbich  love  is  heightened.  And^  to  conclude^  her  foHcitation 
corcurring  'with  her  fafhionable  appearance^  /he  got  the  ring.  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  have  attained  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  modsrni 
which,  perhaps,  (\%n\{\zs  x^xhtr  meanly  pretty .  Johnson. 

I  believe  modern  means  common.  The  fenfe  will  then  be  this. — Her 
felicitation  concurring  ivitb  her  appearance  of  being  commony  i.  e.  with 
the  apnearance  of  her  being  to  be  had,  as  we  fay  at  prefent.  Shakfpeafe 
ufcs  the  word  modem  frequently,  and  always  in  this  fenfe.  Ste evens. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  laft  interpretation  is  certainly  the  true  one.  See 
p.  163,  n.  5  J  and  p.  396,  n.  6.  I  think  with  Mr.  Steevens  that  modern 
here,  as  almoft  every  where  in  Shakfpeare,  means  common,  ordinary  ; 
but  do  not  fuppofe  that  Bertram  here  means  to  call  Diana  a  common 
gamefter,  though  he  has  ftyled  her  fo  in  a  former  pafl'age.    M alone. 

I  ToUy  that  turnd  off- — ]  The  ©id  copy  reads — You  that  have  &c. 
The  latter  word  was  probably  caught  by  th?  compofitor's  eye  from  a  pre- 
ceding line.    Theemendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

?  May  jujlly  diet  we.]  May  jujily  hath  or  be  lueary  of  me^  as  people 
generally  are  of  a  regimen  or  prefcribed  diet.  Such,  1  imagine,  is  the 
meaning.  Mr.  Collins  thinks,  fhe  means,  May  juftly  make  me  faft, 
by  depriving  me  (as  Defdemona  fays)  of  the  rites  for  which  I  love 
you.**  Malone. 

^  Ber. 
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Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dia.  Sir,  much  like 
The  fame  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his  of  latc. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King,  The  ftory  then  goes  falfe,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  cafement. 

Dia.  I  have  fpoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Parolles. 
Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confefs,  the  ring  was  hers. 
King,  You  boggle  flirewdly,  every  feather  ftarts  you. — • 
Is  this  the  man  you  fpeak  of? 
Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  firrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge  you. 
Not  fearing  the  difpleafure  of  your  mafter, 
(Which,  on  your  juft  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  ? 

Par,  So  plcafe  your  majefty,  my  mafter  hath  been  an 
honourable  gentleman  ;  tricks  he  hath  had  in  him,  which 
gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpofe  ;  Did  he  love  this 
woman  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  fir,  he  did  love  her  ;  But  how  ^  ? 
King,  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  fir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a 
woman. 

King.  How  is  that? 

Par.  He  lov'd  her,  iir,  and  lovM  her  not. 

Kng.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave  : — What  an 
equivocal  companion  is  this  ? 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majefty's  com- 
mand. 

3  —  be  did  love  ber  }  But  how  ?3  But  boio  perhaps  belongs  to  the 
ki«g's  next  f^eech : 

But  hoiVy  how,  I  pray  you  ? 
This  fuics  better  with  the  king's  apparent  impatience  and  follcltudc  for 
Helena.  Malons. 

Laf, 
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Laf,  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
orator. 

Dia,  Do  you  know,  he  promifed  me  marriage  ? 

Par,  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  fpeak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  fpeak  all  thou  know'ft? 

Far.  Yes,  fo  pleafe  your  majefty  :  I  did  go  between 
them,  as  T  faid ;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved  her,— 
for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talk'd  of  Satan, 
and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  1  know  not  what :  yet 
I  was  in  that  credit  with  them  at  that  time,  that  I  knew 
of  their  going  to  bed ;  and  of  oiher  motions,  as  pro- 
mifing  her  marriage,  and  things  which  would  derive  me 
ill  will  to  fpeak  of,  therefore  I  will  not  fpeak  what  I 
know. 

King.  Thou  haft  fpoken  all  already,  unlefs  thou  canft 
fay  they  are  marry'd:  But  thou  art  too  fine  in  thy 
evidence^;  therefore  ftand  afide.— This  ring,  you  fay 
was  yours  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?  or  who  gave  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 

Dia.  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  thefe  ways/ 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 
Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman's  an  eafy  glove,  my  lord ;  (he  goes 
off  and  on  at  pleafure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  firft  wife. 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 

King.  Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now  ; 
To  prifon  with  her:  and  away  with  him.— 

♦  B%t  thou  art  too  fine  %n  thy  evidence \\  Too  fine  Is,  too  full  of 
fineffe ;  too  artfiJ.  A  French  expreflion  \^^rop  fine.  So,  in  Sir  Henry 
"Wotton's  celebrated  Parallel:  *<  We  may  rate  this  onefecret,  as  it  was 
^nely  caniedy  at  4000/.  in  prefent  money.'*  Malokz* 


Unlefe 
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Unlefs  thou  tell' ft  me  where  thou  had' ft  this  ringj 
Thou  dieft  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I'll  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I'll  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King,  I  think  thee  now  Ibme  common  cuftomer 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King.  Wherefore  haft  thou  accus'd  him  all  this  while? 

Dia.  Becaufe  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty  ; 
He  knows,  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  fwear  to't : 
I'll  fwear,  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  ftrumpet,  by  my  life  ; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  elfe  this  old  man's  wife. 

[ Pointing  fo  Lafev, 

King.  She  does  abufe  our  ears ;  to  prifon  with  her. 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail.— Stay,  royal  fir ; 

[Exif  Widow. 
The  jeweller,  that  owes  the  ring,  is  fent  for. 
And  he  fhall  furety  me.    But  for  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himfelf. 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him : 
He  knows  himfelf,  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd*  ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child  : 
Dead  though  Ihe  be,  fhe  feels  her  young  one  kick  ; 
So  there's  my  riddle.  One,  that's  dead,  is  quick  ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  'with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcift  ^, 
Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real,  that  I  fee? 

Het. 

5  ^  cufiomer.'\  i.  e.  a  common  woman.    So,  In  Othello: 

**  I  marry  her  !— what  ?— -a  cuftomer  !"  Steevens. 
*  He  knoivs  himfelf f  Scc/J  This  dialogue  is  too  long,  fince  the  audi- 
ence already  knew  the  whole  tranfailion ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  for 
puzzling  the  king  and  playing  with  his  paflions  j  but  it  was  muchealier 
than  to  make  a  pathetical  interview  between  Helen  and  her  hufband, 
her  mother,  and  the  king.  Johnson. 

7  —  excrcift,']  This  word  is  ufed,  not  very  properly,  for  enchanter, 

Johnson. 
Shakfpearc 
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He  I.  No,  my  good  lord  ; 
'Tis  but  a  fhadow  of  a  wife  you  fee. 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  ;  O,  pardon  ! 

Hel.  O,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wond'rous  kind.    There  is  your  ring. 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter  ;  This  it  fays. 
When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  *  by  me  ivith  child, — This  is  done  : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 

Ber,  If  fhe,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this  clearly, 
I'll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly^ 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  ftep  between  me  and  you ! — 
O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  fee  you  living  ? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  fmell  onions,  I  fhall  weep  anon :— ■ 
Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a  handkerchief :  So,  I  thank 
thee  ;  wait  on  me  home,  I'll  make  fport  with  thee  :  Let 
thy  courtefies  alone,  they  are  fcurvyones. 

King.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  llory  know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleafure  flow : — 

Shakfpeare  invariably  ufes  the  word  exorciji  to  imply  a  perfon  wha 
can  raife  fpirits,  not  in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  one  that  can  lay  them.  So, 
Ligariws  in  "Julius  Cajar  fays. 

Thou,  like  an  txoraji,  haft  conjur'd  up 
*<  My  mortified  fpirit."  Mason, 

Such  was  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  in  our  author's  time. 
So  Minfliieu  in  his  DiCT.^  1617  :  An  Exorciftt  or  Conj urer, ^^—-So 
alfo,  "  To  conjure  or  exorcije  a  fpirit." 

The  difierence  between  a  Conjurery  a  JVitcbj  and  an  Inchanter,  ac- 
cording to  that  writer,  is  as  follows  : 

The  Conjurer  feemeth  by  praiers  and  invocations  of  God's  power- 
full  names,  to  compell  the  Divell  to  fay  or  doe  what  he  commandeth 
him.  The  Witch  dealeth  rather  by  a  friendly  and  voluntarie  confer- 
ence or  agreement  between  him  or  her  and  the  Divell  or  Familiar,  to 
have  his  or  her  turne  ferved,  in  lieu  or  ftead  of  blood  or  other  gift  offer- 
ed unto  him,  efpecially  of  his  or  her  foule  : — And  both  thefe  differ 
from  Inchanteri  or  Sorcerers^  becaufe  the  former  two  have  perfonal 
conference  with  the  Divell,  and  the  other  meddles  but  with  medicines 
and  ceremonial  formes  of  words  called  cbarmesy  without  apparition." 

Malone. 

*  ^nd  are — ]  The  old  copy  reads— And  is.  Mr.  Rowe  made  the 
emendation,  Mai-onz. 

If 
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If  thou  be'ft  yet  a  frelh  uncropped  flower,       [to  Diana, 
Choofe  thou  thy  hulband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower; 
For  I  can  guefs,  that,  by  thy  honeft  aid. 
Thou  kept'lt  a  wife  herfelf,  thyfelf  a  maid.— 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progrefs,  more  and  lefs, 
Refolvedly  more  leifure  fhall  exprefs  : 
All  yet  feems  well ;  and,  if  it  end  fo  meet. 
The  bitter  paft^  more  welcome  is  the  fweet. 


All  is  well  ended,      this fuit  be  ^on. 
That  you  exprefs  content ;  nvhich  nve  ivill  pay, 
JVith  Jirife  to  pleafeyou,  day  exceeding  day  : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts  ^  % 
Tour  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts  *.  [Exeunt. 

8  T!bt  king's  a  beggar,  now  the  flay  is  done ;]  Though  thefe  lines 
are  fufficiently  intelligible  in  their  obvious  fenfe,  yet  perhaps  there  is 
fome  allufion  to  the  old  tale  of  The  King  and  the  Beggary  which  wa? 
the  fubjedl  of  a  ballad,  and,  as  it  (hould  Teem  from  the  foUowing  lines 
in  K,  Richard  II.  of  fome  popular  interlude  alfo  : 

**  Our  fcene  is  alter'd  from  a  ferious  thing, 

<*  And  now  chang'd  to — the  beggar  and  the  king."  Malone* 

9  Ours  be  your  patience  thent  and  y  curs  our  parts  j'\  The  meaning  is  ; 
Gnat  us  then  your  patience  f  hear  us  without  interruption.  And  tike 
cur  parts 'f  that  is,  fupport  and  defend  us.  Johnson. 

*  This  play  has  many  delightful  fcenes,  though  not  fufficiently  pro- 
bable, and  fome  happy  charadters,  though  not  new,  nor  produced  by 
any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  ParoUes  is  a  boafter  and  a 
coward,  fuch  as  has  always  been  the  fport  of  the  ftage,  but  perhaps 
never  raifed  more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the  hands  of  Shale- 
fpeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertrani ;  a  man  noble  without  gene- 
rofity,  and  young  without  truth  ;  who  marries  Helen  as  a  coward,  and 
leaves  her  as  a  profligate  :  when  fhe  is  dead  by  his  unkindnefs,  fneaks 
home  to  a  fecond  marriage  j  is  accufed  by  a  woman  whom  he  has 
wronged,  defends  himfelf  by  falfehood,  and  is  difmifled  to  happi- 
nefs. 

The  ftory  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told  before  of  Marian* 
and  Angelo,  and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  fcarcely  merited  to  be  heard  a 
fecond  time.  Johnson. 


Vol.  hi. 
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Perfons  Reprefented, 

^ntiochus,  i^z«^  o/'Antioch. 
Pericles,  prince  of  Tyre. 
Helicanus,?  „y  Tyre. 

Elcanes,     j  ^ 
Simonides,  king  of  Pentapolis  *. 
Cleon,  go'vernour  (T/'Tharfus. 
Xiyfimachus,  go'vernour  of  Mitylene, 
Cerimon,  a  lord  of  Ephefus.^ 
Philemon,  fer-oa?if  to  Cerimon. 
*Th2\i3.rd,  fer-vant  to  Antiochus. 
Leonine,  fernjant  to  Dionyza. 
MarfnalL 

A  Pandar,  an(i  his  ^Jjife, 
Boult,  their fer'v ant, 
Gower,  as  chorus, 

ne  daughter  of  Antiochus. 

Dionyza,  ^ife  to  Cleon. 

Thaifa,  daughter  to  Simonides. 

Marina,  daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaifa. 

Lychorida,  nurfe  to  Marina., 

Diana. 

Lords,  ladies,  knights,  gentlemen,  failors,  pirates,  fjherm 
men,  and  meffengers,  f^c, 

SCENE,  difperfedly  in  'various  countries. 

*  ^PentapdU.']  This  is  an  imaginary  city,  and  its  name  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  fomc  romance.  We  meet  indeed  in  hiftory 
with  Pentapciitana  regio,  a  country  in  Africa,  confiding  o( Jive  cities} 
and  from  thence  perhaps  fome  novelift  furnifhed  the  founding  title  of 
Fentafoh,  which  occurs  likewife  in  the  37th  chapter  oi  Kyng  Appolyn 
of  Tyre,  1510,  as  well  as  in  Gower. 

That  the  reader  may  know  through  how  many  regions  the  fcenc  of 
this  drama  is  difperfed,  it  is  neceHary  to  obfervc  that  Antiocb  was  the 
metropolis  of  Syria  j  Tyre  a  city  of  Phcenicia  in  Alia }  larjus  the  me- 
tropolis of  Cilicia,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor  }  Mitylene  the  capital  of 
Lelbos,  an  iP.and  in  the  >^gean  Sea  ,  and  Efbejus,  the  capital  of 
lonra,  a  country  of  the  Lefler  Afia.    St e evens. 

"  Pentapolin  of  the  naked  arm"  is  the  hero  of  a  romance  al- 
luded to  by  Cervantes.  Sec  Skekon's  Djn  ^ixote,  Vol.  !•  p.  144, 
4to.  i6ia.  Malone. 


PERICLES, 

PRINCE     OF  TYRE'. 


ACT  I. 

Before  the  Palace  of  Antioch.    Enter  Gowe  R<, 
To  fing  a  fong  that  old  was  Tung*, 
From  afhes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 

Afluming 

•  The  ftory  on  v/hich  this  play  is  formed,  is  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  found  in  a  book,  once  very  popular,  entitled  Gefta  Romanorurrif 
which  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  the  learned  editor  of  The  Canter- 
bury  Tales  of  Cbaucer,  ijj^t  to  have  been  written  five  hundred  years 
ago.  The  earlieft  imprelfion  of  that  work  (which  I  have  feen)  was 
printed  in  1488  j  in  that  edition  the  hiftory  of  Appolon'ms  King  of 
Tyre  makes  the  153d  chapter.  It  is  iikewife  related  by  Gower  in  his 
Confeffio  Amantisy  lib.  viii.  p.  175 — 185,  edit.  1554.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Farmer  has  in  his  pofleflion  a  fragment  of  a  Mf.  poem  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  which  appears,  from  the  hand-writing  and  the  metre,  to  be 
more  ancient  than  Gower.  The  reader  will  find  an  extradl  from  it  at 
the  end  of  the  play.  There  is  alfo  an  ancient  romance  on  this  fub- 
jedl,  called  Kyng  Appolyn  of  Tbyrcj  tranflated  from  the  French  by 
Robert  Copland,  and  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  15 10.  In  1576 
William  Howe  had  a  licence  for  printing  The  nioft  excellent^  plea- 
Jant,  and  variable  bijiorie  of  the  Jirange  adventures  of  Prince  Appolonius, 
Lucine  his  nuyfey  and  Tharfa  his  daughter, The  author  of  Pericles 
having  introduced  Gower  in  his  piece,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
he  chiefly  followed  the  work  of  that  poet.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
hero  of  this  tale  is,  in  Gower's  poem,  as  in  the  prefent  play,  called 
prince  of  Tyre  j  in  the  Gejia  Romanorunti  and  Copland's  profe  ro- 
mance, he  is  entitled  king.  Moft  of  the  incidents  of  the  play  are 
found  in  the  Conf.  Amant,  and  a  few  of  Gower's  expreflions  are  occa- 
iionally  borrowed.  However,  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  there 
may  have  been  (though  I  have  not  met  with  it)  an  early  profe  tranf- 
lation  of  this  popular  ftory,  from  the  Gefi.  Roman,  in  which  the  name 
of  Appolonius  was  changed  to  Pericles j  to  which,  Iikewife,  the 
author  of  this  drama  may  have  been  indebted.  In  1607  was  publiflied 
at  London,  by  Valentine  Sims,  <*  The  patterne  of  paineful  adventures, 
containing  the  moft  excellent,  pleafant,  and  variable  hiftorie  of  the 
ftrange  accidents  that  befell  unto  Prince  Appolonius,  the  lady  Lucina 
his  wife,  and  Tharfia  bis  daughter,  wherein  the  uncertaintie  of  this 
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AfTuming  man's  infirmities. 

To  glad  your  ear,  and  pleafe  your  eyes. 

It 

world  and  the  fickle  ftate  of  man's  life  are  lively  defcribed.  Tranf- 
lated  into  English  by  T.  Twine,  Gent."  I  have  never  feen  the  book, 
But  it  was  without  doubt  a  re-publication  of  that  publilhed  byW.  Howe 
in  1576. 

Pericles  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  book?,  May  a,  1608,  by 
Edward  Blount,  one  of  the  printers  of  the  firft  folio  edition  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  plays ;  but  it  did  not  appear  in  print  till  the  following  year, 
and  then  it  was  publiflicd  not  by  Blount,  but  by  Henry  GofTon;  who. 
had  probably  anticipated  the  other,  by  getting  a  hafty  tranfcript  from 
a  playhoufe  copy.  Therein,  I  believe,  no  play  of  our  author's,  per- 
haps 1  might  fay,  in  the  Engliih  language,  fo  incorreft  as  this.  The 
moft  corrupt  of  Shakfpcare's  other  dramas,  compared  with  Ptrkles,  is 
purity  itfelf.  The  metre  is  feldom  attended  to  j  verfe  is  frequently 
printed  as  profe,  and  the  grofleft  errors  abound  in  almoft  every  page, 
I  mention  thefe  circumllances,  only  as  an  apology  to  the  reader  for 
having  taken  fomewhat  more  licence  with  this  drama  than  would  have 
been  juftifiabie,  if  the  copies  of  it  now  extant  had  been  lefs  disfigured  by 
the  negligence  and  ignorance  cf  the  printer  or  tranfcriber.  The  nu- 
merous corruptions  that  are  found  in  the  criminal  edition  in  1609, 
which  have  been  carefully  preferved  and  augmented  in  all  the  fub- 
fequent  impreilions,  probably  arofe  from  its  having  been  frecjoentljr 
exhibited  on  the  ftsge.  In  the  four  quarto  editions  it  is  called  the 
n.ucb  admired }.lay  oi  Pericles  Prikce  of  Tvre;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  many  ancient  writers  as  a  very  popular  performance  }  par- 
ticularly, by  the  author  of  a  metrical  pamphlet,  entitled  Fymlico  or  Rut 
Redcap,  in  which  the  following  lines  are  found: 
<*  Amaz'd  I  flood,  to  fee  a  crowd 
«  Of  civil  throats  ftretch'd  out  fo  loud  : 
<*  As  at  a  new  play,  all  the  rooms 

Did  fwarm  with  gentles  mix'd  v.  ith  groom; ; 
♦•'  So  that  I  truly  thought  all  thefc 
•*  Came  to  fee  Shore  or  Pericles.^* 
In  a  former  edition  of  this  play  I  faid,  on  the  authority  of  another 
perfon,  that  this  pamphlet  had  appeared  in  1596J  but  I  have  fince 
met  with  the  piece  itfelf,  and  find  that  Pymlico,  Sec.  was  publiftied  in 
1609.    It  might,  however,  have  been  a  re-publication. 

1  he  prologue  to  an  old  comedy  czMcd  The  Hog  bas  hji  bix  Pear/, 
1614,  likewile  exhibits  a  proof  of  this  play's  uncommon  fucccfs.  The 
poet  fpeaking  of  his  piece,  fays 

*  if  it  prove  fo  happy  as  to  pleafe, 

"  We'll  fay  'tis  fortunate,  like  Peru  la."" 
"By  fortunate,  1  underftand  highly  fuccefsfuh    The  writer  can  hard-' 
ly  be  fuppofed  to  have  meant  that  Per;r/^j  was  popular  rather  from 
accident  than  merit  j  for  that  would  have  been  but  a  poor  eulogy  on 
liis.own  performancct 
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It  hath  been  fung  at  feftivals. 
On  ember-eves,  and  holy  ales^  ; 

And 

An  obfcure  poet,  however,  in  1652,  infinuates  that  this  drama  was 
HI  received,  or  at  leaft  that  it  added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  its 
author : 

*<  But  Shakfpeare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 
•*  Founder'd  in  his  Periclcs,  and  muft  not  pafs." 

Verfes  by  J.  Tatham,  prefixed  to  Richard  Brome's 
jovial  CreiVf  or  the  Merry  Beggars^  4C0.  1652. 
The  parages  above  quoted  /hew  that  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
aflertion  contained  in  thefe  lines  j  yet  they  furnifli  us  with  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  PericitSi  at  no  very  diilant  period  after  Shalcfpeare's 
death,  was  confidered  as  unqueftionabJy  his  performance. 

In  The  Times  difj.layed  in  Six  Seftiadsy  4to.  1646,  dedicated  by  S. 
Shephard  to  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke,  p.  22,  Seftiad  VI.  Stanza  9, 
the  author  thus  fpesks  of  our  poet  and  the  piece  before  us : 
See  iiim,  whofe  tragick  fcenes  Euripides 
Doth  equal,  and  with  Sophocles  we  may 
*'  Compare  great  Shakfpeare  J  Ariftophanes 
**  Never  like  him  his  fancy  could  difplay  : 

Witnefs  The  Prince  ofTyre^  his  Pericles  : 
"  His  fweet  and  his  to  be  admired  lay 
«  He  wrote  of  luftful  Tarquin's  rap-,  fliovvs  he 
**  Did  underhand  the  depth  of  poefie." 
For  the  divifion  of  this  piece  into  fcenes  1  am  refponfible,  there  bv*<. 
5ng  none  found  in  the  old  copies,—    See  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  Malone. 

The  hillory  of  Appclonluz  King  ofTyrewzs  fuppofed  by  Mark  Wei- 
fer,  when  he  printed  it  in  1595,  to  have  been  tranflated  from  the 
Greek  a  thoufand  years  before.  [Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  6.  p.  8c^i.]  It 
certainly  bears  ftrong  marks  of  a  Greek  original,  though  ic  is  not 
(that  I  know)  now  extant  in  that  language,  '1  he  rythmical  poem, 
under  the  fame  title,  in  modern  Greek,  was  re-tranflated  (if  I  may  fa 
fpeak)  from  the  Latin — 3773  Aa]iv:j:>j?  £•?  Pa;,aa;x>]v  yT^x'crav.  Du  Frefne, 
Indtx  Author,  ad  G I Jf.  G I  ac.  When  WcUer  pnnted  it,  he  probably 
did  not  know  that  it  had  been  publifhed  already  (p-rhaps  more  thaa 
once)  among  the  GeJ}a  Romanoruw,  In  an  edition,  wh'ch  I  have, 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1521,  it  makes  the  i  54th  chapter.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  Xllth  century  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  in  his  Panrteon  or 
Univerfal  Chronicle,  inferted  this  romance  as  part  of  the  hi-lory  of 
the  third  Antiochus,  about  200  years  before  Chrift.  It  begins  thus 
[ULReg.  14.  C.  xi.]  : 

Filia  Selcuci  regis  Oat  clara  decore, 
Matreque  del'undta  pater  arfit  in  ejus  amore. 
Res  habet  effeilum,  preffa  puella  dolet. 
The  reft  is  in  the  fame  metre,  with  one  pentameter  only  to  two  hex- 
ameters. 

Gower,  by  his  own  acknowledgement^  took  his  ftory  from  the 
I  i  a  Pantbeon  ) 
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And  lords  and  ladies  of  their  lives* 
Have  read  it  for  reftoratives. 
Thepurpofe  is  to  make  men  glorious, 
Et  bonuMy  quo  antiquius,  co  melius 
If  you,  born  in  thefe  latter  times. 
When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhimes. 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  fmg. 
May  to  your  wifhes  pleafure  bring, 
I  life  would  wilh,  and  that  I  might 
Wafte  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. 
This  Antioch  then,  Antiochus  the  great 
Built  up  ;  this  city,  for  his  chiefeft  feat  ; 
The  fairell  in  all  c>yria  ; 
(I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  fay*^ :) 
This  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere^, 
Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir. 

So 

Pantbeon  j  as  the  author  (whoever  he  was)  of  Per'nlest  Prince  ef  Tyre, 
profefies  to  have  followed  Gower,    Tyr  whitt. 

*  —  that  old  ivas  fung,']  1  do  not  know  thac  old  is  by  any  author 
ttfed  adrcrbially.    We  might  read, 

To  fing  a  fong  tf  old  was  fung,— 
i.  e.  tbjt  of  old,  &c. 

But  the  poet  is  fo  licentious  in  the  language  which  he  has  attributed 
to  Gower  in  this  piece,  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  make  any  change. 

Maloke, 

3  It  hath  been  Jung  at /.Jl'ivalsf 

On  Ember  eves,  and  b  Jy  ales  j]  i.  e.  fays  Dr.  Farmer,  by  whom 
this  emendation  was  made,  cburcb-ales.  The  old  copy  has — holy  dayi» 
Cower's  fpeeches  were  certainly  intitJed  to  rhyme  throughout. 

Malone, 

A  ^cf  their  lives— The  old  copies  read— i»  their  lives.  The  emen- 
dation was  fuggeiTed  by  Dr.  Farmer.  Malo>e. 
5  The  purpofc  is  to  make  men  glorious , 

Et  bonunty  ^uo  antiquiusy  eo  melius.\  There  is  an  Irregularity  of 
metre  in  this  coup'c.    The  fame  variation  is  obfervable  in  Macbeth: 
**  I  am  for  the  air  ;  this  night  I'll  fpend 
**  Unto  a  difmal  and  a  fatal  end.*' 
The  old  copies  read— The  purcbafe,  &c,  Mr.  Stcevens  fuggcfted 
this  emendation.  Malonx. 

^  (/  tell  you  ivbat  mine  authors  Jay  :  )'\  This  is  added  in  imitation  of 
Gower's  manner,  and  that  of  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  &c.  who  often  thus 
refer  to  the  original  of  their  tales.  Thefe  chorufes  refemble  Gower 
in  few  other  particulars.  Steevens, 

7  —  unto  him  took  a  pheere,]  This  word,  which  is  frequently  ufed  by 
our  old  pocts^  fignifics  a  matt  or  companion.   The  old  copies  have— 

peer. 
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So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face  S 

As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 

With  whom  the  father  liking  took. 

And  her  to  inceft  did  provoke : 

Bad  child,  worfe  father !  to  entice  his  own 

To  evil,  fliould  be  done  by  none. 

By  cuftom,  what  they  did  begin  5, 

Was,  with  long  ufe,  account  no  fin". 

The  beauty  of  this  finful  dame. 

Made  many  princes  thither  frame  ^» 

To  feek  her  as  a  bed-fellow. 

In  marriage-pleafures  play-fellow : 

Which  to  prevent,  he  made  a  law, 

(To  keep  her  ftill,  and  men  in  awe 

That  whofo  alk'd  her  for  his  wife. 

His  riddle  told  not,  loft  his  life : 

So  for  her  many  a  wight  *  did  die. 

As  yon  grim  looks  do  tefti fy  \ 

What 

peer.  For  the  emendation  I  am  anfwerable.  See  Vol*  X.  p.  429,  n.  3. 
Throughout  this  piece,  the  poet,  though  he  has  not  clofely  copied  the 
language  of  Gower's  poem,  has  endeavoured  to  give  his  fpeeches 
fomewhat  of  an  antique  air.  Mai.one. 

s  — fuWoffacef']  i.  e,  completely,  exuberantly  beautiful.  A  full 
fortune^  in  Othello^  means  a  completCf  a  large  one.  See  alio  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  252,  n.  3.  Malone. 

»  By  cuftom  ivbat  tbey  did  begin,']  All  the  copies  read  unintelligibly. 
But  cuHomf  &c.  Malone. 

^  —  account  no  Jin.]  Account  for  account^^/.  So,  in  K.  Jobn^ 
waft  for  luafed  : 

*'  Than  now  the  Engllfli  bottoms  have  waft  o'er,  Steevens., 
Again,  in  GaUcoint's  Complaint  of  Pbilomene,  1575: 
And  by  the  lawde  of  his  pretence 
His  lewdnefs  was  acquit,*^ 
The  old  copies  xtdiA^account'd,    For  the  correction  I  am  anfwer- 
able. Malone. 

1  —/£>;Vi>er  frame,]  i.e.  fliape  or  direft  their  courfe  thither. 

Malone. 

3  (To  keep  ber  fill,  and  men  in  awe,)]  The  meaning,  I  think,  is  noc,^ 
— to  keep  ber  and  men  in  aive, — but,  to  keep  ber  ftill  to  himfelf,— iis^/  f 
deter  others  from  demanding  ber  in  marriage.  Malone. 

»  —/na«y  a  wi^A/—]  The  quarto,  1609,  reads— many  o/"  wight. 
Correfted  in  the  folio.  Malone. 

4  As  yon  grim  looks  do  tejiify.]  Cower  muft  be  fuppofed  here  to. 
point  to  the  heads  of  thofe  unfortunate  wights,  which,  he  tells  us,  ia 
his  poem,  were  fixed  on  the  gate  of  the  palace  at  Antioch; 
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Antioch.    J  Room  in  the  Falace. 
J?/;/^r  Antioch us,  Pericles,  and  Attendants, 
Ant,  Young  prince  of  Tyre  ^,  you  have  at  large  re- 


The  danger  of  the  talk  you  undertake. 

Per.  I  have,  Antiochus ;  and  with  a  foul 
Embolden'd  with  the  glory  of  her  praife. 
Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprize.  \Mk 

Ant,  Bring  in  our  daughter  cloathed  like  a  bride^/ 


The  fader,  whan  he  underftood 
That  thei  his  doughter  thus  befought, 
**  With  all  his  wit  he  caft  and  fought 
**  Howe  that  he  mighte  fynde  a  lette  j 
**  And  fuch  a  ftatute  then  he  fette, 
**  And  in  this  wife  his  lawe  taxeth, 
That  what  man  his  doughter  axeth. 
But  if  he  couth  his  queftion 
<*  AfToyle  upon  fuggeftion, 
*'  Of  certeyn  things  that  befell, 
**  The  which  he  wolde  unto  him  te!I, 
He  ftoulde  in  certeyn  lefehis  hede  : 
And  thus  there  were  many  dede, 
**  Her  beades  fiondinge  on  the  gate  j 
"  Till  at  laft,  long  and  late, 
**  For  lack  of  anfwere  in  this  wife, 
**  The  remenant,  that  wexen  wyfe, 
**  Efchewden  to  make  alTaie."  Malone. 
*  JVbat  erjuesy — ]  So  the  folio.    The  original  copy  has — What 
«o«»  enfues.  Malone. 

5  — ri^i^Q  beft  can  jujiify.']  i.  e.  luhkb  (the  judgment  of  your  eye) 
beft  c^njujiify,  i.  e.  prove  its  refemblabce  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature.    So  afterwards : 

When  thou  (halt  kneel,  and  jujii/y  in  knowledge,  — .  Steev, 
^  TcHng  prince  of  Tyre,'\  It  does  not  appear  in  the  prel'ent  drama 
that  the  father  of  Pericles  is  living.  By  prince,  therefore,  throughout 
this  play,  we  are  to  underftand  prince  regnant.  See  AGt  11.  ic.  iv. 
and  the  epitaph  in  Aft  HI.  fc.  iii.  In  the  Gefta  Rtmancrum,  Apol- 
lonius  is  king  of  Tyre }  and  Appolyn,  in  Copland's  tranflation  from  the 
French,  has  the  fame  title.  Our  author,  in  calling  Pericles  a  prince, 
fcems  to  have  followed  Gower.    Ma  lone. 

'  7  Srir.g  in  our  daughter  clcatbed  like  a  bride,'^  All  the  copies  read  } 
IVi  ufjck,  trirtg  in  our  daughter  Jolted  like  a  bride. 
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For  embracements  even  of  Jove  himfelf ; 
At  whofe  conception,  (till  Lucina  reign'd. 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  prefence^,) 
The  fenate-houfe  of  planets  all  did  fit. 
To  knit  in  her  their  bell  perfections 

Enter 

The  metre  proves  decifiv^Iy  that  the  word  mujlck  was  a  marginal 
direftion,  inferted  in  the  text  by  the  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber  or  prin- 
ter. Malone. 

^  For  eiKbracemetiH  even  of  Jove  h'mjtlf ; 
At  whofe  conception  J  ( till  LMCina.  reign*  J, 

Nature  this  doiory  gave  to  glad  her  prefence,)  &c]  Perhaps  the 
two  1  aft  lines  Ihould  be  tranfpofed  j  w6o/«  ccncept'tanf  otherwife,  will 
be  the  conception  of  the  antecedent,  Jovey  and  the  dowry  will  have 
been  beftowed  to  glad  the  antecedent  Lficina.  The  fenfe  of  the  fpeech, 
however  managed,  will  not  be  very  clear  without  a  flight  alteration, 
ier  inftead  of  lohofe, 

<'  Bring  in  our  daughter,  cloathed  like  a  bride, 
**  For  embracements  even  of  Jove  himfelf. 
*<  Nature  this  dowry  gave  to  glad  her  prefence-* 
**  At       conception,  till  Lucina  reign'd, 
"  The  fenate-houfe  of  planets  all  did  fit 
To  knit  in  her  their  baft  perfedlions.'* 
Bring  forth,  (fays  Antiochus)  our  daughter,  &c.    Nature  bellowed 
this  advantage  to  make  her  prefence  welcome. — From  her  conception, 
to  the  inftant  of  her  birth,  the  fenate-houfe  of  planets  were  fitting  in 
confultation  how  beft  Ihe  might  be  adorned. 

The  thought  is  exprelTed  as  follows  in  Kyng  Appclyn  ofthyrey  1510. 
cc  nature  had  put  nothynge  in  obly vyon  at  the  fourminge  of 

her,  but  as  a  chef  operacyon  had  fet  her  in  the  fyght  of  the  worlde.*' 

In  the  fucceeding  fpeech  of  Pericles,  perhaps  another  tranfpofition  Is 
aecefiary.    We  might  therefore  read  : 

See  where  Ihe  comes,  apparell'd  like  the  king, 
Graces  her  fubjedts,  and  her  thoughts  the  Jprlng 
Of  every  virtue,  &c. 
Antiochus  had  commanded  that  his  daughter  Ihall  be  cloathed  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  the  bride  of  Jove;  and  thus  dreft  in  royal  robes, 
^Iie  may  be  faid  to  be  apparelled  Hkt  the  king.  Steevens. 

In  the  fpeech  now  before  us,  the  words  ivbofe  zr\d  htr  may,  I  think, 
refer  to  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  without  greater  licence  than  is 
taken  by  Shakfpeare  in  many  of  his  plays.  So,  in  Othello:  "  Our 
general  caft  us  thus  early  for  the  love  of  his  Dejdemona  :  whom  [i.  e, 
our  general]  let  us  not  therefore  blame,  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton 
the  night  with  her."  I  think  the  conftrudlion  is,  "  at  whofe  conception 
the  fenate-houfe  of  planets  all  did  fit,"  &c.  and  that  the  words,  *<  till 
Liclna  reign'd,  Nature,*'  &c.  are  parenthetical.  Malome. 
9  The  fenate-hcufe  of  planets  all  did  fity 

7»  knit  in  ber  thtir  beji  perfeaions.]    We  have  here  a  fentiment 
1  i  ^  exprelfed 
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Enter  the  daughter  of  Antiochus. 
Per.  See,  where  fhe  comes,  apparell'd  like  the  fpriag; 
Graces  her  fubjefts,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men  ! 
Her  face,  the  book  of  praifes,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleafures*,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  rasM*,  and  tefty  wrath 
Xould  never  be  her  mild  companion  ^ 
Ye  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  fway  in  love. 
That  have  inflamed  delire  in  my  breaft 
To  taile  the  fruit  of  yon  celellial  tree, 

exprcflfed  with  kfs  affedation  in  Julus  Cafar  : 

"   the  elements 

So  ralx'd  in  him,  that  nature  might  ftand  up, 
'«  And  fay  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man."  Steevxns. 
*  Her  face  f  the  book  of  praifes  y  ivhere  is  read 

Nothing  tut  curi'.us  pieajures,]  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 
"  Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'/arf, 
"  And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen.** 
Again  in  Macbeth : 

**  Thy /if?,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
«  May  read  ftrange  matters," 
Again  in  Love's  Labour's  Loji  : 

"  Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  hock  thine  eyes, 
«  Where  ail  thofe  pleafures  live,  that  art  could  comprehend." 
The  fame  image  is  alfo  found  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  and  in  Corio^ 
ianus.    Praifes  is  here  ufed  for  beauties,  the  caufe  of  admiration  and 
praife.  Malone. 

_  ^  Sorroiv  ivcre  ever  ras^d,^!  Our  author  has  again  this  expreflion 
in  Macbeth  : 

"  Rafe  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain." 

The  fecond  quarto,  1619,  and  all  the  fubfequent  copies,  read  —  rcckt. 
The  firft  quarto  raf/?,~whlch  is  only  the  old  fpeJli'ng  of  ras'd ;  the 
verb  being  formerly  written  race.  Thus  in  Dido  ^ecn  of  Cartbare, 
by  Marlowe  and  Na(he,  1594: 

"  But  I  will  take  another  order  now, 
'*  And  race  the  eternal  regifter  of  time.*' 

The  metaphor  in  the  preceding  line— Her  face,  the  bock  of  praifes," 
fliews  clearly  that  this  was  the  author's  word.    Ma  lone. 

?  '-her  mild  companion.']  By  her  mild  companion  Shakfpeare  meant 
the  companion  of  her  mildnefs.  Mason. 

♦  That  have  irfam*d  defire  in  my  breaji,]  It  fliould  be  remembered 
that  dejire  was  fometimes  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.  See  Vol.  VIII,  p.  340, 
ft.  7.  Maloni, 

Or 
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Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  h6lps. 
As  I  am  {on  and  fervant  to  your  will. 
To  compais  fuch  a  boundlefs  happinefs  ^  I 

J/2f,  Prince  Pericles, — 

Per.  That- would  be  fon  to  great  Antiochus. 

Jnt,  Before  thee  ftands  this  fair  Hefperides^, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touched; 
For  death-like  dragons  liere  affright  thee  hard; 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countlefs  glory  ^,  which  defert  mull  gain  ; 
And  which,  without  defert,  becaufe  thine  eye 
Prefumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  mult  die  ^. 
Yon  fometimes  famous  princes     like  thyfelf, 

5  To  compajs  fucb  a  \iO\xT\6.Uh  happinefs  l'\  All  the  old  copies  have 
—bondlefs.    The  reading  of  the  text  was  furnilhed  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Ma  I.  ONE, 

^  Before  thee  ftands  this  fair  Hefperides,]  In  the  enumeration  of  the 
perfons,  prefixed  to  this  drama,  which  was  firft  made  by  the  editor  of 
Shakfpeare's  plays  in  1664,  and  copied  without  alteration  by  Mr.  Rowe, 
the  daughter  or  Antiochus  is,  by  a  ridiculous  miftake,  called  Hefperides, 
an  error  to  which  this  line  feems  to  have  given  rife. — Shakfpeare  was 
not  quite  accurate  in  his  notion  of  tht  Hefperides,  but  he  certainly  never 
intended  to  give  this  appellation  to  the  princefs  of  Antioch  j  for  it  ap- 
pears from  Love^  Labour's  Lofl ,  Aft  IV.  fcene  the  laft,  that  he  thought 
Hefperides  was  the  name  of  garden  in  which  the  golden  apples  were 
kept }  in  which  fenfc  the  word  is  certainly  ufed  in  the  paflage  now  be- 
fore us : 

"  For  valour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 

*'  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hefperides  ?'* 

In  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  this  play,  this  lady  is  only  called  An- 
tiochus^ daughter.  If  Shakfpeare  had  wifhed  to  have  introduced  a 
female  name  derived  from  the  Hefperides,  he  has  elfewhere  fhown  that 
he  knew  how  luch  a  name  ought  to  be  formed  j  for  in  As  you  like  it 
mention  is  made  of  '<  Hefperia,  the  princefs' gentlewoman. "Malone, 

^  Her  countlefs  g!o-y, — ]  The  countlefs  glory  of  a  face  feems  a  harfh 
expreflionj  but  the  poet,  probably,  was  thinking  of  the  ftars,  the 
countlefs  eyes  of  heaven,  as  he  calls  them  in  page  492.  Malone. 

^  — all  thy  luhole  heap  mufi  die.'^  i.  e.  thy  whole  mafs  muft  be  de- 
ftroyed.  There  feems  to  have  been  an  oppoficion  intended.  Thy  ivbole 
heap,  thy  body,  muft  fuft'er  for  the  oA'ence  of  a  part,  thine  eye.  The 
word  bulk,  like  heap  in  the  prefent  paflage,  was  ufed  for  body  by  Shak- 
fpeare and  his  contemporaries.  SeeVol.VI.  p.  488,  n.  3.  Malone. 

The  old  copies  read— all  the  whole  heap.  I  am  anfwerable  for  this 
corredion,  Malone. 

9  Ton  fometimes  famous  princtsi^l  See  before,  p.  485,  n.  4. 

Malone. 

Drawa 
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Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  defire. 

Tell  thee  with  fpeechlefs  tongues,  and  femblance  pale. 

That,  without  covering,  lave  yon  field  of  ftars. 

Here  they  Hand  martyrs,  flain  in  Cupid's  wars; 

And  with  dead  cheeks  advife  thee  to  defill 

From  going  on  death's  net*,  whom  none  refift. 

Fer.  Ant  ochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itfelf. 
And  by  thole  fearful  objeds  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  muft*: 
For  death  remember'd  (houid  be  like  a  mirrour, 
"Who  tells  us,  life's  but  breath  ;  to  truft  it,  error, 
I'll  make  my  will  then  ;  and  as  fick  men  do. 
Who  know  the  world,  fee  heaven,  but  feeling  woe^. 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erft  they  did ; 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you. 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  fhould  do  ; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  when;e  they  came; 
But  my  unfpotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[-r<3  the  daughter  of  Antiochus. 
Thus,  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  fharpeft  blow. 

Ant.  Scorning  advice. — Read  the  conclufion  then*; 
Which  read  and  not  expounded,   'tis  decreed. 
As  thefe  before  thee,  thou  thyfelf  (halt  bleed, 

'  From  go'irg  cn  death's  net,]  The  old  copies  read,  I  think  cor- 
ruptly./or  going,  &c.  Malone. 

1  would  read — in  death's  net.  Percy. 

»  — like  to  tberrij  to  ivbat  I  muft  :'\  That  is,— to  prepare  this  body 
for  that  ftate  to  which  I  muft  come.  Malone. 

3  lyto  know  the  ivorld,  fee  keaven^  hut  fetlir.g  ivoCf^  The  meaning 
may  be — I  ivill  aEi  as  Jiik  men  do\  ivhs  handing  had  experience  of  the 
fUaj'ures  of  the  lucrldj  and  on  y  a  -vifio^iary  and  difxant  fo'ptEi  of  kea- 
wen,  have  negle£Ved  the  latter  for  the  former  }  but  at  length  feeling 
themfeives  decaying^  grafp  no  longer  at  temporal  pleafures,  but  prepare 
calmly  for  futurity.    Ma  LONE. 

4-  —'Read  the  canclufion  tbtn  ;]  This  and  the  two  following  lines  are 
given  in  the  firft  quarto  to  Pericles  j  and  the  word  Antiocbusy  which  is 
now  placed  in  the  margin,  makes  part  of  his  fpeech.  There  can  be 
Qo  doubt  that  they  belong  to  Ar.tiocbui*  Malon£. 


Daugh, 
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Daugh,  Of  all  faid  yet,  may 'ft  thou  prove  profperous! 
Of  all  raid  yet,  I  wifh  thee  happinefs  5 1 

Per.  Like  a  bold  champion,  1  aflume  the  lifts. 
Nor  afk  advice  of  any  other  thought 
But  faithfulnefs,  and  courage. 

[He  reads  the  Riddle 
/  am  no  njiper,  yet  I  feed 
On  mother's  Jiejh,  'which  did  me  breed 
/ /ought  a  hujhand,  in  nvhich  labour, 
J  found  that  kindnefs  in  a  father. 
He's  father,  fon,  and  hujb.and  mild, 
I  mother,  nxjife,  and  yet  his  child* 
Honjo  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  tnvo. 
As  you  will  Hue,  refolire  it  you'', 

5  Daugh.  Of  all  faid  yet,  mayji  thou  prove  profperous^ 

Of  ail  faid  yet,  I  iv(fh  thee  happinefs !]  As  this  lady  utters  fo 
little,  it  is  natural  to  wifii  that  little  were  more  eafy  to  be  underftootL 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  in  both  lines— -F^r  all  faid  yet—. 

On  account  of  all  tbcu  haft  hitherto  faid,  (fays  flae)  I  wifh  thee  profpe- 
rity  and  happinefs.  Her  confcience  muft  fupprefs  a  farther  wilh  in  his 
behalf  j  for  it  ihould  be  reniembered  that  Pericles  could  fucceed  only 
by  his  juft  interpretation  of  a  riddle  which  tended  to  reveal  her  inceftu- 
ous  commerce  with  her  father.  Her  wifh  indeed,  with  poetical  juftice, 
is  accomplifhed.  He  is  profperous  in  atchieving  a  more  worthy  bride, 
and  is  difmiHed  to  happinefs  at  theconclufion  of  the  play.  Steevens. 
is  here  apparently  contracted  for  fl^^iyV,  i.  e.  tried,  attempted, 

Percy, 

^  The  riddle  is  thus  defcribed  in  Gower :  Slueflio  regis  Antiocbi,—^ 
SceJere  vehor,  maternd  came  'vefcor,  quero  patrem  meum,  matris  meit 
vitumj  uxeris  mea  jilium, 

**  With  felonie  I  am  upbore, 
1  ete,  and  have  it  not  forlore, 
My  moders  fleflie  whofe  hufbonde 
My  fader  for  to  feche  I  fonde. 
Which  is  the  fonne  eke  of  my  wife, 
**  Hereof  I  am  inquifitife. 

And  who  that  can  my  talefave, 
<*  All  quite  he  fhall  my  doughter  have. 
**  Of  his  anfwere  and  if  he  faile, 
**  H^  fliall  be  dead  withouten  faile."  Malone. 
7  As  you  ivill  live,  rejolve  it  you."]  This  duplication  is  common  In 
our  ancient  writers.    So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I. 

**  I'll  drink  no  more,  for  no  man's  pleafure,  I."  Malone. 

Sharp 
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Sharp  phyfick  is  the  laft  ^ :  but  O  you  powers. 
That  give  heaven  countlefs  eyes  to  view  men's  ads% 
Why  cloud  they  not  ^  their  fights  perpetually. 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  ? 
Fair  glafs  of  light,  I  lovMyou,  and  could  ftill, 

[takes  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  Pvincefu 
Were  not  this  glorious  cafket  ftor'd  with  ill : 
But  I  muft  tell  you, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt  ; 
For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait  % 
That  knowing  fin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  fenfe  the  ftrings; 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  mufick^. 
Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all  the  gods  to  hearken  ; 
But  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time. 
Hell  only  danceth  at  fo  harlh  a  chime: 
Good  footh,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant,  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,'  upon  thy  life*. 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law. 
As  dangerous  as  the  reft.    Your  time's  expir'd ; 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  fer  :ence. 

Per,  Great  king. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  fins  they  love  to  adl  j 

«  Sharp  phyfick  U  the  laft  :]  i.  e.  the  intimation  in  the  laft  line  of 
the  riddle  that  his  life  depends  on  refolvingit;  which  he  properly 
enough  calls  p^arp  phyjickf  or  a  bitter  potion.  Percy. 

5  That  give  k:-aven  countlefs  eyes  to  vieiv  mens  So,  in  AMid-^ 

fummer-Nigbt^s  Dream  : 

——who  more  engilds  the  night, 
«  Than  all  yon  firy  ocs  and  eyes  of  light.'*  Malont. 
'  ■   ■        countlefs  eyes— 

Wby  cloud  tbey  no/—]  So,  in  Macbeth: 
"  ftars,  hide  your  fires, 

**  Let  not  light  fee,"  &c.  Steevens, 
*  For  he's  no  man  on  lobcm  perfeBhns  wait,']  Means  no  more  than 
mm^be's  no  bcnej}  man,  that  knowing,  &c.    Ma  lone, 

3  — to  make  man i.  e.  to  produceyir  man,  &c.    Ma  lone. 

4  Prince  Per iclesj  touch  not,  upon  thy  /i/V.]  This  is  a  ftroke  of  na- 
ture. The  inceftuousking  cannot  bear  to  fee  a  rival  touch  the  hand  of 
the  woman  he  loves.    His  jealoufy  refcmblcs  that  of  Antony: 

<«   to  let  him  be  familiar  with 

"  My  play-fellow,  your  hand  ;  this  kingly  feal, 
•f  And  plighter  of  high  hearts.'*  St££V£ks. 

*TwouI4 
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^Twrould  'braid  yourfelf  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do. 
He's  more  fecure  10  keep  it  fhut,  than  fhewn  ; 
For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wand'ring  wind. 
Blows  duft  in  others'  eyes,  to  fpread  itfelf  ^ ; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  lore  eyes  fee  clear ; 
To  flop  the  air  would  hurt  them.    The  blind  mole  carts 
Copp'd  hills  ^  towards  heaven, to  tell,  the  earth  is  throng'd 
By  man's  oppreffion  ^  ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for't 

Kings 

5  For  vice  repeatedy  is  like  the  toand'ring  'wind. 

Blows  duji  in  others*  eyes,  to  ffread  itjel/'^  &:c.]  That  is,  ivbicb 
blows  duft,  &c. 

The  man  who  knows  of  the  ill  praftices  of  princes,  is  unwife  if  he 
reveals  what  he  knows  5  for  the  publiftier  of  vicious  actions  refenibles 
the  wind,  which,  while  it  pafles  along,  blows  duft  into  men's  eyes.— 
When  the  blaft  is  over,  the  eye  that  has  been  aft'eded  by  the  duft,  fuf- 
fers  no  farther  pain,  but  can  fee  as  clearly  as  before  ;  fo  by  the  relation 
of  criminal  adts,  the  eyes  of  mankind  (though  they  are  aft'edled,  and 
turn  away  with  horror,)  are  opened,  and  fee  clearly  what  before  was 
not  even  fufpedted  :  but  by  expofing  the  crimes  of  others,  the  relater 
fuffers  himfelf ;  as  the  breeze  pafles  away,  fo  the  breath  of  the  informer 
is  gone  }  he  dies  for  his  temerity.  Yet,  to  ftop  the  courfe  or  ventilation 
of  the  air,  would  hurt  the  eyes  j  and  to  prevent  informers  from  divulg- 
ing the  crimes  of  men  would  be  prejudicial  to  mankind. 

Such,  1  think,  is  the  meaning  of  this  obfcure  paflage. 

Mr.  Mafon  is  of  opinion  that  there  fhould  be  no  point  after  the 
word  f/fizr,  and  that  the  meaning  is  this  :  <*  The  breath  is  gone,  and 
the  eyes,  though  fore,  fee  clear  enough  to  ftop  for  the  future  the  air 
that  would  annoy  them.  **  The  eyes,  though  fore"  he  thinks,  relates  to 
thofe  princes,  who  feel  themfelves  hurt  by  the  publication  of  their 
fhames,  and  will  of  courfe  prevent  a  repetition  of  it,  by  deftroying  the 
perfon  who  divulged  it."    M alone. 

^  Copp'd  bi/Js  — ]  i.  e.  rifing  to  a  top  or  head.  Copped  Hall,  in  Ef- 
fex,  was  fo  named  from  the  lofty  pavilion  on  the  roof  of  the  old  houfe, 
which  has  been  fince  pulled  down.  The  upper  tire  of  mafonry  that 
covers  a  wall  is  ftill  called  the  copping  or  coping.  Jhlgh-crowned  hatt 
were  anciently  called  fo^atain  hats.  bTEEVEKS. 

7  —  the  earth  is  throng'd 

By  tfian*s  opprejjion  5]  Perhaps  we  ihould  rt&d-^  wronged, 

Steevens. 

s  —  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  fort.l  I  fuppofe  he  means  to  call 
the  mole,  (which  fufters  in  its  attempts  to  complain  of  man's  injuftice) 
a  poor  ivorm,  as  a  term  of  commiferation.  Thus  in  the  lemfejip 
Profpero  fpeaking  to  Miranda,  fays, 

**  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infedled.'* 

The 
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Kings  are  earth's  gods :  in  vice  their  law's  their  willj 

And  if  Jove  ftray,  who  dares  lay,  Jove  doth  ill. 

It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit. 

What  being  more  known  grows  worfc,  to  fmother  it. 

All  love  the  womb  that  their  £rft  being  bred. 

Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 

Ant,  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head'  1  he  has  found  the 
meaning 

But  I  will  gloze  with  him       Young  prince  of  Tyre, 

Though,  by  the  tenour  of  our  ftri£l  edict  *, 

Your  expofition  mil-interpreting*, 

"We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days 

Yet 

The  mole  remains  fecurc  till  he  has  thrown  up  thofe  hiJlocks,  which 
by  pointir.g  out  the  courfe  he  is  purfuing,  enable  the  veimin-hunter  lo 
catch  him.  Stezvens. 

9  Heaven,  that  I  bad  thy  head!]  The  fpeaker  may  either  mean  to 
fay,  Oj  that  J  bad  thy  ingenuity  I  or,  0,  t'bar  I  bad  tiy  bead,  jever'd 
from  tby  body  !  The  latter,  I  believe  is  the  meaning.  MaloN£. 
I  But  I  'zvill  g/cze  loiib  bim.'\    So  Gower  : 
The  kinge  was  wondre  forie  tho. 
And  thought,  ifiharhe  faid  it  oute, 
^     «•  Then  were  he  fliamed  all  aboute  : 
IVith  jlie  'ioirdes  and  mitb  felle 
«*  He  fayth  :  My  fonne  I  lhall  thee  telle, 
•«  Though  that  thou  be  of  littel  wicte,"  &c.  Malone. 

♦  -—our  Jiria  ediSf,]  The  old  copy  has— jj«r  ftrift  edid.  Cor- 
redled  in  the  folio,    M alone. 

*  Tour  expofition  mifinterpretlngy']  Your  expofition  of  the  riddle 
being  a  miftaken  oaej  not  interpreting  it  rightly.    M alone. 

5  — to  cancel  of  your  days  jj  The  quarto,  1609,  reads — to  ecu  nf el  of 
jour  days  j  which  may  mean,  to  deliberate  b<.iv  long  you  Jhall  be  permit^ 
ted  (0  li-ve.  But  J  berevc  that  counfel  was  meiely  an  errour  ot  the  prels, 
vh-ch  the  editor  of  ihe  f^lio,  1664,  corrected  by  reading  to  can:tl  off 
your  days.  The  fubflitucion  of  off  for  of  is  unnecellaryj  for  cancel 
may  have  been  ufcd  as  a  fubftantive.  fVe  migbt  proceed  to  tbe  cancella- 
tion or  dearudiop-  of  your  life.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  participle  tancelVd 
jn  the  fenfe  required  here,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucreee,  1594: 
An  expired  date,  carceWd  ere  well  begun."' 
The  follov.ing  lines  in  K,  Richard  111.  likewife  confirm  the  read- 
ing that  has  been  cholen: 

"  Cancelh\%  bond  of  life,  dear  God.  I  pray, 

That  I  may  live  to  fay  the  dog  is  cead.  Malone. 
To  omit  the  article  was  formerly  a  pradice  rot  uncommon.    So,  in 
Titui  Andronicut:  "  Afcend,  fair  (jueen,  Paniheon,"  i.e.  /i*^  Pan- 
theon.    St  E  EVENS. 
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Vet  hope,  fucceedingfrom  fo  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  felf,  doth  tune  us  othervvife  : 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  refpite  you  4; 
If  by  which  time  ourfecret  be  undone. 
This  mercy  fhews,  we'll  joy  in  fuch  a  Ton  : 
And  until  then,  your  entertain  fhali  be. 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

[Exeufit  Ant  ioc  h  us,  his  daughter  y  and  Attendants, 
Per,  How  courtefy  would  feem  to  cover  fm ! 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite. 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  iight* 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  falfe. 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  notfo  bad. 
As  with  foul  incelt  to  abufe  your  foul ; 
Where  now  you  are  both  a  father  and  a  fon. 
By  your  untimely  clafpings  with  your  child, 
(Which  pleafure  fits  an  hufband,  not  a  father  ;) 
And  fhe  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flelli. 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed; 
And  both  like  ferpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  fweeteft:  flov/ers,  yet  they  poifoh  breed. 
Antioch,  farewel!  for  wifdom  fees,  thofe  men 
Blufh  not  in  adlions  blacker  than  the  night. 
Will  Ihun  no  courfe  to  keep  them  from  the  light 

One 

Again,  m  K.  Lear : 

"  Hot  queftrifts  after  him  met  htm  at  ^ate/*    Ma  lone. 

4  Forty  c^ays  longer  ive  do  refpite  you  }]  In  the  Gejia  RomanoruKf 
Confejfio  AmantiSf  and  the  Hillory  of  Kyng  Appolyrt,  thirty  days  only 
are  allowed  for  the  folution  of  this  queftion.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  minute  variation,  but  by  fuppofing  that  our  author  copied  fomc 
tnTidiiion  of  the  Gefia  Romancrum  hitherto  undifcovered,    M  alone. 

5  ■        for  iv'ifdom  feesy  thofe  ir.cn 

Blufh  not  in  aEiions  btackir  than  the  nighty 

Will  fhiin  no  courfe  to  keep  them  from  thetight.J  All  the  old  copies 
read — will  fhew — ,  but  fheiv  is  evidently  a  corruption.  The  word 
that  I  have  ventured  to  infert  in  the  text,  in  its  place,  was  fuggefted  by 
Thefe  lines  in  afubfequent  fcene,  which  appear  to  me  ftron^jly  to  fup- 
port  this  emendation  : 

<*  And  what  may  make  him  hlufj  in  being  known, 
**  He'll  Jiop  the  courfe  hy  which  it  might  be  known.'' 
We  might  read  7<:i>w  fox  ef chew,  if  there  were  any  inftance  of  fuch 
an  abbreviation  being  ufed. 

The 
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One  fin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke ; 

Murder's  as  near  to  lull,  as  flame  to  fmoke, 

Poifon  and  treafon  are  the  hands  of  fin. 

Ay,  and  the  targets,  to  pat  off  the  lhame  : 

Then,  left  my  life  be  cropp'd  to  keep  you  clear*. 

By  flight  I'll  fliun  the  danger  which  I  fear.  [Exif, 

Re-enter  AntiOCHUS. 
Ant,  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  which  we  mean 
To  have  his  head. 

He  muft  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy. 

Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  fm 

In  fuch  a  loathed  manner  : 

And  therefore  inftantly  this  prince  muft  die; 

For  by  his  fall  my  honour  muft  keep  high. 

Who  attends  us  there  ? 

Enter  Th  a l i  a r d. 
nal.  Doth  your  highnefs  call  ? 

Jnt.  Thaliard,  you  are  of  our  chamber,  and  our  mind 
Partakes  her  private  adions^  to  your  fecrefy ; 
And  for  your  faithfulnefs  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here's  poifon,  and  here's  gold  ; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  muft  kill  him  j 
It  fits  thee  not  to  afk  the  reafon  why, 
Becaufe  we  bid  it.    Say,  is  it  done*  ? 

Thai,  My  lord,  'tis  done. 

The  expreflion  is  here,  as  in  many  places  in  this  play,  clliptica!: 
fcriuijdom  fees  that  thofe  who  do  not  hlupj  to  commit  actions  blacker  than 
the  nighty  ivill  not  Jhun  any  courjty  in  order  to  prejerve  them  from  being 
wade  publick.    Ma  lone. 

—  to  keep  you  clear,]  To  prevent  any  fufpicion  falling  on  you. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  ■  always  thought,  that  I 

«f  Require  a  c/«flr«(r/i."  Malone. 
7  Vzxi^kci  ber  private  a&ions — ]  Our  author  xnThe  Winter*  s  Tale 
ufesthe  word  partake  in  an  a£live  fenfe,  (ov  participate  : 
**  I  your  exultation 

**  P^irra^i  to  every  one."  Malone. 
•  Sayt  is  it  done  f']  We  might  point  differently  : 
Jt  fits  thee  not  to  afk  the  reafon  why : 
Becaufe  we  bid  it,  fay  is  it  done :'  Malone. 

Enter 
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Enter  a  MefTenger. 

Ant,  Enough. ^ — 
Let  your  breath  cool  your  felf,  telling  your  hafte. 

Mef,  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled.         {Exit  Mef. 

Ant,  As  thou 
Wilt  live,  fly  after:  and  as  *  an  arrow,  Ihot 
From  a  well  experienc'd  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  fo  thou  ne*er  return, 
Unlefs  thou  fay,  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai,  My  lord,  if  I  can  get  him  within  my  piflol's 
length,  rii  make  him  fure  enough:  fo  farewel  to  your 
highnefs.  \_Exit* 

Ant,  Thaliard,  adieu!  till  Pericles  be  dead. 
My  heart  can  lend  no  fuccour  to  my  head  ^.  [^Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Pericles,  Helicanvs,  and  other  Lorcis, 

Per,  Let  none  difturb  us:  why  ftiould  this  charge  of 
thoughts  »  ? 

*  —  j«i/as— ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read— and  like  an 
arrow.    Ma  lone. 

8  My  heart  can  lend  no  fuccour  to  my  bead.'\  So  the  king  in  Hamlet  f 

<f  _____  till  I  know  'tis  done, 

<*  How  ere  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun."  Malone* 

9  ■  <wby  Jhould  charge  of  tboughti  f'\  The  quarto,  i6og, 
reads  — c/{>^e.  The  emendation  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  The 
folio  1664,  for  tit<2]g-e  fubftituted  change.  Change  is  i^rinted  for  charge 
HI  you  like  ir,  1623,  A6t  I.  fc,  iii.  and  in  Coriolanus,  A€t  V. 
fc.  iii. 

Thought  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  melancholy.  See  Vol.  VII. 
p.  52S,  n.  2.  Malone. 

In  whatrefpeft  are  the  thoughts  of  Pericles  changed?  I  would  read 
** — charge  of  thoughts,"  i.  e.  weight  of  them,  burthen,  prell we  of 
thought.    So  afterwards  in  this  play  : 

<•  Patience,  good  fir,  even  for  this  charge,* 

The  firft  copy  reads  <-i&<7^f,  Stekvens. 

Vol.  III.  K  k  The 
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The  fad  companion,  dull-ey'd  melancholy'. 

By  me  fo  us*d  a  gueft,  as  not  an  hour. 

In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 

(The  tomb  where  grief  fhould  fleep,)  can  breed  me  quiet  I 

Here  pleafures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes  Ihun  them> 

And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch, 

Whofe  arm  feems  far  too  fbort  to  hit  me  here : 

Yet  neither  pleafure*s  art  can  joy  my  fpirits. 

Nor  yet  the  other's  dillance  comfort  me. 

Then  it  is  thus ;  the  paffions  of  the  mind. 

That  have  their  firft  conception  by  mif-dread, 

Haveafter-nourilhment  and  life  by  care  ; 

And  what  was  firft  but  fear  what  might  be  done 

Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  net  done  ^. 

And  fo  with  me  ; — the  great  Antiochus 

(*GainIt  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend, 

Since  he's  fo  great,  can  make  his  will  his  a6l,) 

Will  think  me  fpeaking,  though  1  fwear  to  filence; 

Nor  boots  it  me  to  fay,  1  honour  him"^. 

If  he  fufpeft  1  may  dilhonour  him: 

And  what  may  make  him  blufti  in  being  known. 

He'll  flop  the  courfe  by  which  it  might  be  known  ; 

With  hoflile  forces  he'll  o'er-fpread  the  land. 

And  with  the  oftent  of  war  will  look  fo  huge  5, 

Amazement 

1  The  fad  confaxiofif  dull-sy'd  meUncholy,]  So,^  in  the  Comaij  $/ 
Errors : 

**  Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  enfue 
•*  But  moody  and  dull  melancbolyt 

<*  Kinftnan  to  grim  and  comtortlefs  dcfpair  ?"  Malonz. 
—  duU-ey'd  me/ancbolyt^  The  fame  compound  epithet  occms  m 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

<*  I'll  not  be  made  a  foft  and  </«// ejfV  fool."  SteeveN3. 
*  — but  fear  what  might  bedancy'^  But  fear  of  what  might  happen. 

Malowe. 

3  -—and czrts  it  bt  not  done.}  And  mahs  fii  ov'i^on  that  it  may  no& 
he  done.    Ma  lone. 

4  fay,  J  honour  him,]  Him  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Rowe,  for  the 
Cake  of  the  metre.    Ma  lo n  e . 

5  j^nd  ivitb  the  oftent  of  ivar  ivill  look  fo  hugefl  The  old  copies 
read — And  with  the  ftept  of  war.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  iq  the  Mtrcbantof  Venice  : 

4  <*  Liltc 
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Amazement  fhall  drive  courage  from  the  ftate ; 
Our  men  be  vanquilh'd,  ere  they  do  refill, 
Andfubjeds  punilh'd,  that  ne'er  thought  oiFence: 
Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myfelf, 
(Who  wants  no  more  **,  but  as  the  tops  of  trees. 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend  them,) 
Makes  both  my  body  pine,  and  foul  to  languifti. 
And  punifh  that  before,  that  he  would  puniih. 

1.  Lor^,  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  facred  breaft  1 

2.  Lor^,  And  keep  your  mind,  till  you  return  to  us. 
Peaceful  and  comfortable  ! 

Hel.  Peace,  peace,  and  give  experience  tongue^ 
They  do  abufe  the  king,  that  flatter  him  : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  fm  ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd,  but  a  fpark. 
To  which  that  breath^  gives  heat  and  flronger  gloWing; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient,  and  in  order. 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err. 

Like  one  well  ftudied  In  a  fad  ofient. 
To  pleafe  his  grandam." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Wnh  ojientation  of  deCpikd  arms,''''  Malone. 

6  fVhicb  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myfelf, 

(Woo  wants  no  more,  Scc»^  The  quarto  1609,  has— WhoorfC 
more,  which  muft  have  been  a  corruption.  I  formerly  thought  the  poet 
might  have  written—who  owe  no  more,  but  am  now  perfuaded  that  he 
wrote,  however  ungrammatically,  **  who  wants  no  more,"  i.  e.  which 
felf  'wants  no  more;  has  no  other  wifli  or  defire,  but  to  proteil  its 
fubje£ls.  The  tranfcriber's  ear,  I  fuppofe,  deceived  him  in  this  as  ia 
Various  other  inftances.  It  fhould  be  remembered  that  was  for- 
merly ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  and  is  fo  ufed  at  this  day  by  perfons  of  in- 
ferior rank,  who  freq'jently  fay — bis  felf.  Hence,  I  fuppofe>  the  author 
wrote  ivaats  rather  than  'waHt.  Malone. 

He  means  to  compare  the  head  of  a  kingdom  to  the  fummit  of  a 
tree.  As  it  is  the  office  of  the  latter  to  fcreen  each  plant  that  grows 
beneath  it  from  the  injuries  of  weather,  fo  it  is  the  ducy  of  the  former 
to  proteft  thofe  who  iTieker  themfclves  under  his  government. 

Steevens. 

7  Toiobicb  that  hrezth—'l  i.e.  the  breath  of  flattery.  The  old 
copy  reads— that  fpark  y  the  word,  (as  Mr.  Stcevens  has  obferved,) 
being  accidentally  repeated  by  the  compofitor.  He  would  read — that 
^;bJ,  MaloN£« 

K  k  2  •  When 
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When  fignior  Sooth  ^  here  does  proclaim  a  peace. 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life  : 
Prince>  pardon  me,  or  ftrike  me,  if  you  pleafe  ; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per,  All  leave  us  elfe  ;  but  let  your  cares  a*er-look 
What  fhipping,  and  what  lading's  in  our  haven. 
And  then  return  to  us.  [^Exeunt  Lords,']  Helicanus,  thoti 
Hall  moved  us :  what  feeft  thou  in  our  looks? 

Helt  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per,  If  there  be  fuch  a  dart  in  princes'  frowns. 
How  durft  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? 

HeL  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from 
whence 

They  have  their  nourifliment  ? 

Per.  Thou  know'ft  I  have  power 
To  take  thy  life  from  thee. 

Hel.  I  have  ground  the  axe  [kneeling* 
Myfelf ;  do  but  you  ftrike  the  blow. 

Per,  Rife,  prythee  rife ;  fit  down,  thou  art  no  flat- 
terer: 

I  thank  thee  for  it ;  'and  heaven  forbid. 

That  kings  ftiould  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  hid^  ! 

Fit  counfellor,  and  fervant  for  a  prince. 

Who  by  thy  wifdom  mak'ft  a  prince  thy  fervant, 

Whatwould'ft  thou  have  me  do? 

Hel.  To  bear  with  patience  fuch  griefs. 
As  you  yourfelf  do  lay  upon  yourfelf. 

Per,  Thou  fpeak'ft  like  aphyfician,  Helicanus; 
That  minifter'ft  a  potion  unto  me. 
That  thou  would'ft  tremble  to  receive  thyfelf. 
Attend  me  then  ;  I  went  to  Antioch, 

^  JVhen  figmor  Sooth  — ]  A  near  kinfman  of  this  genlleman  i» 
mentioned  in  the  Winter" s  Tale  :  *'  — and  his  pond  fifli'd  by  his  neKt 
neighbour,  hy  Jlr  S mi Uf  his  neighbour.''  Malone. 

9  That  kings  Jhould  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  bid!]  Heaven 
forbid,  that  kings  fliould  ftop  their  ears,  and  fo  prevent  them  from 
hearing  their  fecret  faults !— To  let  formerly  fignified  to  binder.  See 
Vol.  IX,  p.  2^7,  n.  2*  Malqks, 
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Where,  as  thou  know'ft againftthe  face  of  death, 
I  fought  thepurchafe  of  a  glorious  beauty. 
From  whence  an  ifTue  1  might  propagate*. 
Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  fubjeds. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder; 
The  reft  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  inceft  ; 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  fmful  father 
Seem'd  not  to  ftrike,  but  fmooth^ :  but  thou  know*lt  this, 
'Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  feem  to  kifs. 
Which  fear  fo  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled. 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night. 
Who  feem*d  my  good  protedor  :  and  being  here, 
Bethought  me  what  was  paft,  what  might  fucceed : 
I  knew  him  tyrannous ;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decreafe  not,  but  grow  fafter  than  the  years ; 
And  fliould  he  doubt  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth*,) 

*  Where,  as  then  kroivy,']  The  old  copies  have — JVbereast  which 
had  the  fame  meaning  as  mhere.  It  is  frequently  thus  ufed  by  our 
ancient  writers.  Probably,  however,  as  Mr.  Mafon  has  obferved,  the 
poet  meant  here  two  diftin£l  words  J  ivbere  as.    Ma  lone. 

^  From  njhence  an  \(j'ue — ]  From  whence  I  might  propagate  an 
iffue,  riar  are  arms,  &c.  Malone. 

I  do  not  underftand  this  paflage.  A  line  feems  wanting  to  complete 
the  fenfe.    It  might  be  fupplied  thus: 

*    a  glorious  beauty, 

(From  whence  an  iflue  J  might  propagate  ; 
For  royol  frogevy  are  general  bleJJingSy 
Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  fubjefts.) 
Her  face,  &c.  Steevens. 

3  Seem'd  not  to  Jirikej  but  fmooth  :]  To  Jmootb  formerly  fignified  t» 
fatter.    See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  548,  n.  2.  Malone. 

4  ^nd  {hould  doubt  \ty  (as  no  doubt  he  doth, J]  The  quarto  1609, 
reads. 

And  fhould  he  doo't,  as  no  doubt  he  doth— 
from  which  the  reading  of  the  text  has  been  formed.    The  repetition 
is  much  in  our  author's  manner,  and  the  following  words,  to  lop  that 
dcubtt  render  this  emendation  almoft  certain.  Malone. 

Here  is  an  apparent  corruption.  I  Ihould  not  hefitate  to  read  — 
doubt  ont — or,'— doubt  'u>  To  doubt  is  to  remain  in  fufpence  or  un-' 
certainty. — Should  he  be  in  </oi/^r  that  I  fhall  keep  this  fecret,  (as 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  is,)  why,  to  «'  lop  that  doubt,"  i.  c.  to  get  rid 
of  that  painful  uncertainty,  he  will  ftrive  to  make  me  appear  the 
aggrefTor,  by  attacking  me  firft  as  the  author  of  fftxne  fuppofcd  injury 
U  himfclf.  St£XV£Ns. 

K  k  3  Th^t 
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That  I  Ihould  open  to  the  lift'ning  air. 
How  many  worthy  princes*  bloods  were  (hed^ 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blacknefs  unlaid  ope, — 
To  lop  that  doubt,  he'll  fill  this  land  with  arms. 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  J  have  done  him  ; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  1  may  call't  offence, 
Muft  feel  war's  blow,  who  fpares  not  innocence  '  ; 
Which  love  to  all  (of  which  tliyfelf  art  one. 
Who  now  reprov'll  me  for  it)  — 
Hel.  Alas,  fir  ! 

Per,  Drew  fleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from  my 
cheeks, 

IVIufmgs  into  my  mind,  with  thoufand  doubts 
How  I  might  ftop  this  tempeft,  ere  it  came  ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
1  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them  ^. 

HeL  Well,  my  lord,  fince  you  have  given  me  leave  to 
fpeak. 

Freely  will  I  fpeak.    Antiochus  you  fear, 

Andjuftly  too,  1  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant. 

Who  either  by  publick  war,  or  private  treafon. 

Will  take  away  your  life. 

Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while. 

Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot ; 

Or  till  the  deilinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life* 

Your  rule  diredl  to  any  ;  if  to  me. 

Day  ferves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I'll  be. 

Per,  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith ; 
But  fhould  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  abfence— 

Hel,  We'll  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the  earth. 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per,  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,   and  to 
Tharfus 

5  — ^ho  fpares  not  innocence:']  Thus  the  eldeH;  quarto.  All  the 
other  copies  read  corruptly— w^'o  fears  not  inmcence,    M alone. 

^  /  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them.  J  That  is,  to  lament 
their  fate.  The  eJdeft  quarto  reads  to  grieve  for  them — But  a  rhyme 
Teems  to  have  beei)  intended.  The  reading  of  the  text  was  furnifhed  by 
the  third  q,uarto,  1630,  which,  however,  is  of  no  authority.  Malons. 

Intend 


I 
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fp.tcnd  my  travel,  where  I'll  hear  from  thee ; 
And  by  whofe  letters  I'll  difpofe  myfelf. 
The  care  I  had  andhave  of  fubjeds'  good. 
On  thee  I  lay,  whofe  wifdom's  ftrength  can  bear  it'. 
I'll  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  aflc  thine  oath  ; 
Who  fhuns  not  to  break  one,  will  fure  crack  both* : 
But  in  our  orbs  we'll  live  fo round  and  fafe  ^, 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  lhall  ne'er  convince 
Thou  fliewd'Ha  fubjedl's  ftiine I  a  true  prince. 

SCENE  III. 

Tyre,  Ante-chamher  in  th^  Palace t 
Enter  Th  aliard, 
^hal.  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  the  court.  Here 
muft  I  kill  king  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  it  not,  I  am  fure 
to  be  hang'd  at  home  :  'tis  dangerous. — Well,  I  per- 
ceive, he  was  a  wife  fellow,  and  had  good  difcretion, 
that  being  bid  to  alk  what  he  would  of  the  king,  defired 
he  might  know  none  of  his  fecrets.  Now  do  I  fee  he  had 
fome  reafon  for  it :  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain, 

7  — uoho^e  ivijdorns  jlren^th  can  hear  zV.^  Pericles,  transferring  his 
authority  to  Helicanus  during  his  abfence,  naturally  brings  the  firft 
fcene  of  Meafure for  Meajure  to  our  mind.  Malone. 

*  Will  fure  crack  both  ;]  Thus  the  folio.  The  word  fure  is  not 
found  in  the  quarto.  Malone. 

^  But  in  cur  orbs  we'll  U-ve  fo  toandand fafst]  The  firft  quarto  reads 
— wi// live.  For  the  emendation  I  am  anhverable.  The  quarto  of  1619 
has~W(»  live.    The  firft  copy  may  have  been  right,  if,  as  I  fufpeG, 
the  preceding  line  has  been  loft.  Malone. 
But  in  cur  orbsf  &c.] 

«    '       ■  in  feipfo  totus  teres  atque  rotundus*  Horace. 

Steevens. 

9  <mm,tbii  truth  fhall  ne'er  convince^}]  Overcome.  See  Vol.  IV, 
p.  310,  n.  2.  Malone. 

*  Thou  Jhewd^Ji  a  fubjeSl*s  fhine,  I  a  true  prince.^  Shine  h  by  our 
ancient  writers  frequently  ufed  as  a  fubftantive.  So,  in  Ckliris,  or  the 
Complaint  of  the  pajfiortate  dejpijed  Sbepheard^  by  W.  Smith,  1 596  : 

**  Thou  glorious  funne,  from  whence  my  lelTer  light 
The  fubftance  of  his  cryftal  fljine  doth  borrow.'* 
This  fentiment  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  Falftaft":  *<  —  I  fliall  think 
the  better  of  myfelf  and  thee,  during  my  lifej  I  for  a  valiant  lionj^ 
ind  thou  for  a  true  prince."  Malone. 

K  k  4  he 
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he  is  bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one.— 

Hufh,  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre.  [retiyes, 

Enter  Helicanvs,  Escanes,  and  other  Lords^ 

Hel.  You  fliall  not  need,  my  fellow-peers  of  Tyre, 
Further  to  queftion  me  of  your  king's  departure. 
His  feal'd  commiflion,  left  in  truft  with  me. 
Doth  fpeak  fufficiently,  he's  gone  to  travel. 

Thai,  How  !  the  king  gone  !  [Afide, 

Hel,  If  further  yet  you  will  be  fatisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicensed  of  your  loves. 
He  would  depart,  I'll  give  fome  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch— 

Thai,  What  from  Antioch  ?  {JJide, 

Hel.  Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  caufe  I  know  not,) 
Took  fome  difpleafure  at  him,  at  leaft  he 
Judg'd  fo,  and  doubting  left  he  had  err'd  or  finn'd. 
To  ftiew  his  forrow,  he  would  correal  himfelf ; 
So  puts  him.felf  unto  the  fhipman's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thai.  Well,  I  perceive  [Jftde. 
I  fliall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would*; 
But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king's  feas  muft  pleafe^: 
He  Tcap'd  the  land,  to  perifh  at  the  fea. — 
I'll  prefent  myfelf.    Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre  ! 

Hel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 

Thai.  From  him  I  come 
With  mefTage  unto  princely  Pericles  ; 
But,  fmce  my  landing,  I  nave  underftood 
Vour  lord  has  betook  himfelf  to  unknown  travels  ; 
My  meffage  muft  return  from  whence  it  came. 

1  — although  T 'would  So  ^utclicus,\n  The  Pointer  s  Tale:  "1(1 
had  a  mind  to  be  honeft,  I  fee,  fortune  would  not  fufferme  j  ihe  drops 
bounties  into  my  mouth.'*  Malone. 

3  — the  king  s  Jeas  muji pleafe  :']  i.  e.  muft  </o  their  pleafure  \  muft 
treat  him  as  they  will.  A  rhyme  was  perhaps  intended.  We  might 
read  in  the  next  line, 

He  'fcap'd  the  land,  to  perifh  on  the  Jeas. 
So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Sbreiv  : 

«*  I  will  bring  you  gain,  or />fr//2>  c« Malone. 

Hel. 
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HeL  We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it 
Commended  to  our  mafter,  not  to  us : 
Yet,  ere  you  ftiall  depart,  this  we  defire,— 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feaft  in  Tyre  5. 

[Exeunt-^ 

S  C  E  N  E  IV. 

Tharfus.    ^  Room  in  the  Go'vernour* s  Houfe^ 
Enier  Ci^EOii ,  Dionyza,  and  Attendant  s» 

Cle.  My  Dionyza,  lhall  we  reft  us  here. 
And  by  relating  tales  of  others'  griefs. 
See  if  'twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire,  in  hope  to  quench  it ; 
For  who  digs  hills,  becaufe  they  do  afpire. 
Throws  down  one  mountain,  to  caft  up  a  higher. 
O  my  diftreffed  lord,  even  fuch  our  griefs  are  : 
Here  they're  but  felt,  unfeen  with  mifchief's  eyes^. 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rife. 

CJe. 

4-  We  have  to  reafon  to  defire  zV,]  Thus  all  the  old  copies.  Perhapg 
a  word  is  wanting.    We  might  read. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it  tcld-— 
Your  meflage  being  addrefled  to  our  mafter,  and  not  to  us,  there  is  no 
reafon  why  we  fliould  defire  you  to  divulge  it.    If,  however,  defire  be 
confidered  as  a  trifyllable,  the  metre,  though,  perhaps,  not  thefenfe, 
v.ill  be  fupplied.  Malone. 

5  Tet^  ere  you  Jhall  depart,  this  ive  defire,— 

Ai  friends  to  Antiocby  lue  may  feofi  in  Tyre.^  Thus  alfo  Agamem- 
non addrelles  ^neas  in  TroUui  and  Cnjfida  : 

<'  You'rfelf  fhall  feaft  with  us,  before  you  go, 

And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe."  Malone. 

*  Here  they're  hut  felt,  unfeen  ivitb  mifchief's  eyes,  &c.]  The  quarto, 
1609,  reads  — feen.  The  words  and  feen,  and  that  which  I  have 
inferted  in  the  text,  are  fo  near  in  found,  that  they  might  eafily  have 
been  confounded  by  a  hafty  pronunciation,  or  an  inattentive  tranfcri- 
ber.  By  mijchiefii  eyes,  i  underftand,  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  would 
feel  a'malignant  pleafure  in  our  misfortunes,  and  add  to  them  by  their 
triumph  over  us."  The  eye  has  been  long  defcribed  by  poets  as  either 
propitious,  or  malignant  and  unlucky.  Thus  in  a  fuofequent  fcene 
in  this  play  : 

"  Now  the  good  gods  throw  their  hefi  eyes  upon  it !" 

ufifeen  with  mifchiefs  eyes,]  i.  e.  the  eyes  of  malignity,  which 

render 
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Cle.  ODionyza, 
Who  vvanteth  food,  and  will  not  fay,  he  wants  it. 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  famifli  ? 
Our  tongues  and  forrows  too*  found  deep  our  woes 
Into  the  air  ;  our  eyes  too  weep ; 

Till  lungs fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder  ; 
That,  if  heaven  flumber,  while  their  creatures  want. 
They  may  awake  their  helpers  to  comfort  them  ^. 
I'll  then  difcourfe  our  woes,  felt  feveral  years, 
And  wanting  breath  tofpeak,  help  me  with  tears, 
Dio.  I'll  do  my  beft,  fir. 

Cle.  This  Tharfus,  o'er  which  I  have  the  government, 
A  city,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand, 

render  forrow  or  difgrace  more  bitter.    I  think  the  fame  kind  of  rea- 
soning is  difcoverable  in  one  of  the  fo.igs  in  As  Tou  Likiit  : 
<*  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
<*  Thou  art  not  fo  unkind 
**  As  man's  ingratitude } 
Tby  tooth  is  net  fo  keen, 
Becaufe  thou  art  not  feettf 
<*  Although  thy  breath  be  rude." 
The  lines  printed  in  Italicks  are  thus  elegantly  and  forcibly  explain- 
ed by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Thou  ivinter  ivind,  fays  the  Duke,  thy  rudenefs  gives  the  lefs  pairst 
as  thou  art  not  feen ;  thou  art  an  enemy  that  doji  not  brave  us  ivitb 
thy  prejence,  and  nvhoje  unkindnejs  is  therefore  not  aggravated  by  infult. 
But  like  to  groves,  being  toppM,  they  higher  rife. 
This  line  is  introduced  to  illultrate  the  former,  in  which  our  author 
has  obferved  that  folitude  affords  us  the  juft  meafure  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, without  aggravation.  But  chefe  misfortunes  (he  adds)  if  topp'd, 
(i.  e.  attempted  to  be  reduced)  increafe,  like  trees  which  Ihoot  the 
higher  in  confequence  of  having  felt  the  pruning-knife.    St  sevens. 

*  Our  tongues  and  forrows  too — ]  The  original  copy  has — to,  here 
and  in  the  next  line;  which  cannot  be  right.  To  was  often  written 
by  our  old  writers  for  too;  and  in  like  manner  too  and  two  were  con- 
founded. The  quarto  of  1619  reads— do  in  the  firft  line.  I  think 
Cleon  means  to  fay — Let  our  tongues  and  forrows  too  found  deep,  &c, 

Malone, 

7  lungs — ]  The  old  copy  has— /o»£u«i.  The  corredlion  was 

made  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Malone. 

They  may  aivake  their  helpers  to  comfort  them.]  Thus  the  old  copy* 
Perhaps  however  we  (hould  read — helps.    So  before  : 
<t  «        ■  I  ■  be  my  helps, 

«  To  compafs  fuch  a  boundlefs  happinefs !"  Malone. 

For 
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For  rkhes  ftrew'd  herfelf  even  in  the  ftreets^ ; 
Whofe  towers  bore  heads  fo  high,  they  kifs'd  the  clouds'. 
And  ftrangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wondered  at ; 
Whofe  men  and  dames  fo  jetted  and  adorn'd*, 
JLike  one  another's  glafs  to  trim  them  by^  : 
Their  tables  were  ftor'd  full,  to  glad  the  fight. 
And  not  fo  much  to  feed  on,   as  delight ; 
AH  poverty  was  fcorn'd,  and  pride  fo  great;, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 
Dio,  O,  'tis  too  true. 

Cle,  But  fee  what  heaven  can  do  !  By  this  our  change, 
Thefe  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  fea,  and  air. 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  pleafe. 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 

9  For  riches Jlrew^dhcxhX^ even  in  the  jlreetsil  I  fuppofe  we  ihould 
read — them/elves.  Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  generally  ufes  riches  as  a  lingular  noun.    So,  in  Othello  S 
The  riches  of  the  Qiip  is  come  aHiore." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

'*  But  riches  finelefs  is  as  poor  as  winter,"— 
Again,  in  his  87th  Sonnet: 

•<  And,  for  that  riches,  where  is  my  deferving  ?"  Malone, 
'  —here  heads  Jo  high,  they  k'lk'd  the  doudsjj  So  \i\  Hamlets 
"         like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New  lighted  on  a  hcaven-kijfing  hill." 
Again,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1 594  : 

Threat'ning  Ilion  with  annoy.** 

Again,  more  appofitely  in  Trojlus  and  Crejfida  : 

**  Yon  towers,  whofe  wanton  tops  do  bufs  the  clouds.'" 

Maloni. 

^  — fo  jttttd  and  adorn''d,']  To^*<fr  is  to  ftrut,  to  walk  proudly.  So 
in  Twelfrh  Night :  *'  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of 
him:  how  he  j'c/i  under  his  advanced  plumes  !"  Steevens. 

1  Like  one  another^ s  glajs,  to  trim  them  by ;]  The  fame  idea  is  founi 
in  Hamlet.   Ophelia,  (peaking  of  the  prince,  fays,  he  was 
**  The  glafs  of  fafliion,  and  the  mould  of  form. 
The  obferv'd  of  all  obfervers." 
Again,  in  Cymbeline  : 

A  fample  to  the  youngeft  j  to  the  more  mature, 
«  A  glafs  that  feated  them." 
Again,  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV t 
*«  -  He  was  indeed  the^/a/i, 

*<  Wherein  the  neble  youth  did  drefs  themfelves,'*  MaIone. 

As 
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As  houfes  are  defil'd  for  want  of  ufe. 
They  are  now  ftarv'd  for  want  of  exercife  : 
Thofe  palates,  who,  notus'd  to  hunger's  favour*, 
Muft  have  inventions  to  delight  the  tafte. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it: 
Thole  mothers  who,  to  nouzle  up  their  babes  ^, 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now 
To  eat  thofe  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  iharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  firft  lhall  die  to  lengthen  life  : 
Here  ftands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping  ; 
Here  many  fink,  yet  thofe  which  fee  them  fall. 
Have  fcarce  ftrengthleft  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dio,  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witnefs  it, 
C/e.  O,  let  thofe  cities,  that  of  plenty's  cup*^ 

And 

4  Tbofe  palates i  ivbof  not  tfjV  fo  hunger'' s  favour j"]  The  paflage  is 
fo  corrupt  in  the  old  copy,  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  form  a  probable 
conjedlure  about  it.  It  reads — whonot_y^f  too  fa'vers  younger.  The 
words  which  I  have  inferted  in  the  text,  afford  fenfe,  and  are  not  very 
remote  from  the  traces  of  the  original  letters  ;  znd  favour  and  hunger 
might  eafily  have  been  tranfpofed.    We  have  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  ; 

♦<  All  viands  that  I  eat,  do  feem  unfavcury,'* 
I  do  not,  however,  propofe  this  emendation  with  the  fmallcft  con- 
fidence ;  but  it  may  remain  till  fome  lefs  exceptionable  gonjedlure  fliall 
be  offered,  Malone. 

Here  is  a  grofs  corruption.    I  would  boldly  read, 

■  who  not  yet  btir.gflaves  to  hunger.  Steevens. 

5  — to  nouzle  up  their  babei,']  read — nurfle.  A  fondling  is  ftill  call- 
ed a  rurjjing.  To  nouzle,  or  as  it  is  now  written  nuzzle,  is  to  go  with 
the  nofe  down  like  a  hog.   So  Pope  : 

«  The  bleffed  benefit,  not  there  confin -d, 
<*  Drops  to  a  third,  who  nuzzles  clofe  behind."  Steevens. 
In  an  ancient  poem  entitled  The  Jirange  Birth,  honourable  Coronation^ 
mnd  moji  unhappie  Death  of  famous  Arthur^  King  of  Brytaine,  l6or, 
I  find  the  word  nuzzle  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  text ; 
"  The  firft  fair  fportive  night  that  you  ftiall  have. 
Lying  fafely  nuzled  by  faire  Igrene's  fide/'— 
Again,  more  appofitely,  ibidem: 

*'  Being  nuzzled  'in  effeminate  delights,"—. 
I  have  therefore  retained  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.    Mai  ONE. 

*  Oy  let  thofe  citieSi  that  of  plenty's  cup ,  &c.]  A  kindred  thought  It. 
/bund  in  King  Lear : 

«  Take 
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And  her  profperities  fo  largely  tafte. 

With  their  fuperfluous  riots,  hear  tbefe  tears  ! 

The  mifery  of  Tharfus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord,  Where's  the  lord  governor? 
Cle.  Here. 

Speak  out  thy  forrows,  which  thou  bring'ft,  in  hafle,. 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expedl. 

Lord.  We  have  defcried,  upon  our  neighbouring  fliorc^ 
A  portly  fail  oflhips  make  hitherward. 

Cle,  I  thought  as  much. 
One  forrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir, 
That  may  fucceed  as  his  inheritor^ ; 
And  fo  inour's:  fome  neighbouring  nation. 
Taking  advantage  of  our  mifery. 
Hath  ftuff'd  the  hollow  velTels  with  their  power'. 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already  ; 
And  make  a  conqueft  of  unhappy  me  9, 

■Take  phyfick,  pomp  ! 
**  Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
«  That  thou  may 'ft  fhake  the  fuperflux  to  them| 
**  And  {hew  the  heavens  more  juft."  Malone, 
Again,  ibidem:  ^ 

"  Let  the  fuperfuaui  and  luft-dieted  man,''  &c.  MALONr. 

7  One  jorrouu  never  comeSi  but  brings  an  heirf 

^hat  may  fucceed  as  his  inheritor  j  j  So^  in  Hamlet  : 
**  — —  forrows  never  come  as  fingle  fpies, 
But  in  battalions.'*  'Steevens. 
Again,  ibidem: 

•*  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heels, 
**  So  faft  they  follow."  Malone. 

8  Hath  ftuff'd  the  hc/Iozu  -veJfJs  ivitb  their  poiuer,']  The  quarto 
1609,  reads,  That  ftuft"'d,  Sec.  The  context  clearly  fhews  that  we 
cught  to  read  Hath  inftead  of  That. — By  power  is  mcmt  forces.  The 
word  is  frequently  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  our  ancient  writers.  So,  i« 
King  Lear : 

■■  '  '  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
*^  Into  this  fcatter'd  kingdom."  Malone. 
I  would  read. 

Hath  ftuff'd  thefe  hollow  veflels,  &c.  Steevens. 

9  ^  of  unhappy  me,]  I  believe  a  letter  was  dropped  at  the  prcfs,  and 
would  read— of  unhappy  wf/i,  &c,  MaLone, 

Whereas 
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Whereas  no  glory's  got  to  overcome 

Lord,  That's  the  leart  fear;  for,  by  the  femblance* 
Of  their  white  flags  difplay'd,  they  bring  us  peace, 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle.  Thou  fpeak'll  like  him's  untutor'd  to  repeat  ^> 
Who  makes  the  faireft  fhow,  means  moft  deceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  and  what  they  can. 
What  need  we  fear*? 

The  ground's  the  loweft,  and  we  are  half  way  there  : 
Go  tell  their  general,  we  attend  him  here. 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes, 
And  what  he  craves. 

Lord,  I  go,  my  lord.  [5;r;>, 
Cle,  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  confift^ ; 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  refill. 

Enter  Pericles,  ^ith  Attendants, 

Per,  Lord  governor,  for  fo  we  hear  you  are. 
Let  not  our  Ihips  and  number  of  our  men, 

'  Whereas  no  glory's — ]  IVhereas^  it  has  been  already  obferved, 
was  ancieatly  ufed  (oinvhtre.    Ma  lone. 

-  That's  the  ieafi  fear]  for^  by  the  femblance — ]  It  fhould  be  remem- 
Bered  that  f en. h/ance  was  pronounced  as  a  trifyllable — JembU-ance,  So, 
our  author  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  :  ^ 

"  And  thefe  two  Dronaios,  one  In  JemhlanceC* 
So,  in  The  Two  G^titleuten  cf  Vercnay  reJembUtb  is  a  quadrifyllablc  : 
O,  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembfetb^'' — .  Malone. 

3  Thou  jpeak'Jl  like  him' s  untutored  to  repeat, '\  The  quarto,  1609, 
reads  — like  ifci/Knfi  unlutor'd  to  repeat.  I  fuppofe  the  author  wrote 
•^h'.m  ii — an  exprelhon  which,  however  elliptical,  is  not  more  fo 
than  many  others  in  this  play.    Ma  lone. 

We  fhould  read — him  ivbo  isj  and  regulate  the  mtftre  as  follows: 
■  thou  fpeak'ft 

Like  him  ivho  is  untutor'd  to  repeat,  &c. 
The  fenfe  is — Deluded  by  the  pacijick  appearance  of  this  navy y  you 
talk  iki  one  ivbo  has  never  learned  the  csmmon  adage,  **  that  the  faireft 
outtides  are  moll  to  be  fufpedt-jd Stezvens. 

4  What  need  zvefearf'j  The  earlielt  copy  read  5  and  points  thus  : 

What  need  we  leax/e  our  grounds  the  loweft  ? 
The  reading  which  is  inferted  in  the  text,   is  that  of  the  feconi 
quarto,  printed  in  1619.  Malone. 

»  mm^if  he  tn  peace  sonfifk  j]  If  be  Jiands  on  peace, —A  Latin  fenfe. 

Malone. 
Be, 
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Be,  like  a  beacon  fir'd,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miferies  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  feen  the  defolation  of  your  ftreets : 
Nor  come  we  to  add  forrow  toyourtears^ 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load  ; 
And  thefe  our  fhips  you  happily  may  think 
Are,  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  war-ftuff'd  within. 
With  bloody  views  expeding  overthrow  ^, 
Are  ftor'd  with  corn,  to  make  your  needy  bread  ^, 
And  give  them  life,  whom  hunger  ftarv'd,  half  dead* 

AIL  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you  I 
And  we  will  pray  f^r  you. 

Per,  Arife,  1  pray  you,  rife  ; 
We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love. 
And  harbourage  for  ourfelf,  our  Ihips,  and  men. 

Cle,  The  which  when  any  fliall  not  gratify. 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulnefs  in  thought  ^, 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourfelves. 
The  curfe  of  heaven  and  men  fucceed  their  evils ! 

*  And  thefe  curjhlpsyou  happily  way  think 
yire^  like  the  trojcn  horfe i  wzrftuff^d  iviihin, 

JVith  bloody  views  expeBing  o'verthroiv,']  i.  e.  which  you  hafp-' 
jily,  &c.    The  old  copy  reads  : 

And  thefe  our  ihips  you  happily  may  think, 
Are  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  ivas  ftuff'd  within 
With  bloody  "jeinesy  &c. 
For  the  emendation  of  this  corrupted  paflage  the  reader  Is  IndebteJ 
to  Mr.  Steevens.   So,  as  he  has  obferved,  in  a  former  fcene: 
"  Hath  fluff  d  the  hollow  veflels  with  their  power.'' 

Malone. 

T  —to  make  your  needy  bread,]  i.e.  to  make  bread  for  your  needy 
f»bje£ts.  Percy. 

"  Or  pay  you  with  untbar.kfulnefi  in  thought,]  I  fufpeft  the  author" 
wrote : 

Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulnefs  in  aught. 

Be  it  our  wives,  &c. 
If  we  are  unthankful  to  you  in  any  one  inftance,  or  refuse,  ftould 
there  be  occafion,  to  facrifice  any  thing  for  your  fervice,  whether  out 
wives,  our  children,  or  ourfelves,  may  the  curfe  of  heaven,  and  of  man- 
kind, &c. — y^ttor^)/ was  anciently  written  ought.  Our  ivivesj  Sec.  may 
however  refer  to  any  in  the  former  line  i  1  have  therefore  made  no 
change.  MAiOXK* 

TiU 
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Till  when,  (the  which,  I  hope,  fliall  ne'er  be  feen,) 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per.  Which  welcome  we'll  accept ;  feall  here  a  while. 
Until  our  liars  that  frown,  lend  us  afmlle.  \_Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

Enter  Gower. 

GoTv.  Here  have  you  feen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  incell  bring  : 
A  better  prince  and  benign  lord. 
That  will  prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  quiet  then,  as  men  fhould  be. 
Till  he  hath  paft  necelTity. 
I'll  (hew  you  thofe,  in  trouble's  reign, 
Lofing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain^. 
The  good  in  converfation 
(  To  whom  I  give  my  benizon) 
J 5  ftill  at  Tharfus,  where  *  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  fpoken  can* : 

^  Til  foeiv you  tbofe,  &c.]  I  wjll  now  exhibit  to  you  perfons,  who* 
after  fuffering  fmall  and  tempoian'  evils,  will  at  length  be  blefled  with 
happinefs.— -1  fufoeft  our  author  had  here  in  view  the  title  of  the 
chapter  in  Ge/ia  R'^manorurrii  in  which  the  ftory  of  Appollonius  is  told  ; 
though  I  will  not  fay  in  what  language  he  read  it.  It  is  this  :  *•  De 
tribuJatione  temporali,  quae  in  gaudium  fempiternum  poftiemo  com- 
xnutabitur.'*    Ma  lone. 

I  The  ^ood  in  converjation 

(To  nfhom  I  give  my  hemz,on) 

is  Jiill  at  Tharfus,  ivbercy  &c.]  This  paflage  is  confufedly  ex- 
prefl'ed.  Gower  m?ans  to  fay— The  good  prince  (on  whom  I  beftow 
my  beft  wifhes)  is  ftill  engaged  in  converfation  at  Tharfus,  where  eve* 
ry  man,  &c.    Steevf n3. 

^  Thinks  ail  is  ivrit  he  fcokfn  cUn  ;]  Pays  as  much  refpeft  to  what- 
ever Pericles  fays,  as  if  it  weie  holy  lorit.  **  As  true  as  the  gofpely* 
is  ftill  common  language.  Maloke. 

fyrit  may  certainly  mean  fcripture%  the  holy  writing,  by  way  of 
eminence,  being  fo  denominated.  We  might  however  read— wif, 
U  e,  wifdom.    So  Gt^wer,  in  this  ftory  of  Prince  j^ppolyn. 

Though  that  thou  be  of  litlel  Steevxns. 

And, 
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Aiid,  to  remember  what  he  does. 
Gild  his  fiatue  to  make  him  glorious^  : 
But  tidings  to  the  contrary- 
Are  brought  to  your  eyes ;  what  need  fpeak  I  ? 

Dumb  Jhenju, 

Enter  at  one  dooti  Pericles,  talking  <with  Cleon  ;  all  the 
train  nuith  them.  Enter  at  another  door,  a  Gentleman^ 
<with  a  letter  to  Pericles;  Pericles  (heuos  the  letter  to 
Cleon ;  then  ginjes  the  Mejfenger  a  renuardy  and  knights 
him*    £xeunt  Pericles,  Cleon,  iff c/e'ver ally. 

Good  Helicane  hath  ftaid  at  homci 
Not  to  eat  honey,  like  a  drone. 


3  GilJ  h'is  fiatue  to  make  htm  gloHous  ;]  This  circumftance,  as  weU 
as  the  foregoing,  is  found  in  the  Conf,  Amatit. 
«'  AppdiTius,  whan  that  he  herde 
<*  The  mifchefe,  howe  the  citee  ferde, 
««  All  freliche  of  his  owne  gifte 
**  His  wheate  among  hem  for  to  fhifte, 
<*  The  whiche  by  fhip  he  had  brought, 
**  He  yave,  and  toke  of  Hem  right  noughts 
*<  But  fithen  fyrft  this  worlde  began, 
•«*  Was  never  yet  to  fuche  a  man 
**  Morejoj'e  made  than  thei  hym  made  \ 

For  thei  were  all  of  hym  fo  glade, 
*^  That  thei  for  ever  in  remembrance 
*«  Made  a  figure  in  rejemblance 
**  Of  hym,  and  in  a  common  place 

Thei  fet  it  up  j  fo  that  his  face 
<*  Might  every  maner  man  beholde, 
**  So  as  the  citee  was  beholde  : 
•*  It  was  of  laton  o-ver-gylte  j 
**  Thus  hath  he  nought  his  yefte  fpilte." 
All  the  copies  read -^Build  his  ftatue,  &c.   Ma  lone. 

Build  bis  fiatue  to  make  him  gloriout:^  Read  gild.  So,  in  Gower: 
*<  It  was  of  laton  over-^7/e." 
Again,  in  King  Appclyn  ofTbyre^  1510:    — in  remcmbraunce  they 
made  an  ymage  or  ftatue  of  dene  gold,""*  &c. 

The  fame  blunder  has  been  repeated  by  the  printer  in  a  fubfequcnC 
fcene  i 

"  This  jewel  holds  his  building  on  my  arm- 
where  I  have  corrected  it  agaiii'^ gilding.  Steevins, 

Vol.  IIL  L  1  From 
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From  others'  labours ;  for  though  he  ftrive 

To  killen  bad,  keeps  good  alive  ; 

And,  to  fulfil  his  prince*  defire, 

Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre*: 

How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  fin. 

And  had  intent  to  murder  him  ^ ; 

And  that  in  Tharfus  was  not  beft* 

Longer  for  him  to  make  his  reft  : 

He  knowing  lb     put  forth  to  feas, 

"Where  when  men  been,  there's  feldom  eafc ; 

For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow  ; 

Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below. 

Make  fuch  unquiet,  that  the  Ihip 

Should  houfe  him  fafe,  is  wreck'd  and  fpHt ; 

And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  loft. 

By  waves,  from  coaft  to  coaft  is  toft : 

All  perilhen  of  man,  of  pelf, 

Ne  aught  efcapen'd  '>  but  himfelf ; 

Tin 

4  Good  Helicane  hath Jiaid  at  borne 
Andf  to  fulfil  bis  prince'  dejire^ 

Sends  word  of  all  that  baps  in  Tyre  ;]  The  old  copy  ^cads  : 
Good  Helicane  that  ftaid  at  home— 
Sav'd  one  of  all,  &c. 
The  emendation  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Malone. 

5  And  hz.A\nttnX.  to  murder  bisi\']  The  quarto,  1609,  reads. 

And  hid  in  Tent  to  murder  him. 
This  is  only  mentioned,  to  fliew  how  inaccurately  this  play  wa* 
originally  printed,  and  to  juftify  ths  liberty  that  has  been  taken  in 
correcting  the  preceding  pafTage.    The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of 
the  quarto,  1619.  Malone. 

»  — was  not  heft — ]  The  conftroClion  is,  And  that  for  him  to 
snake  his  reft  longer  in  Tharfus,  was  not  heft  j  i.  e.  his  bed  courfe. 

Malone, 

^  He  knowing /o, — ]  i.  e.  fays  Mr.  Steevens,  by  whom  this  emen- 
dation was  made,  he  b%ing  thus  informed."  The  old  copy  has— • 
He  doing  fo.  Malone. 

7  Ne  augbt  efcapen'd  hnt  himfelf     It  /hould  be  printed  either 
efcapen  or  ejcafed.    Our  anceftors  had  a  plural  number  in  their  tenfes, 
which  is  now  loft  out  of  the  language  j  i.  e.  in  the  prefent  tenfe, 
I  efcape  We  efcapen 

Thou  efcapeft  Ye  efcapen 

He  efcapeth  They  efcapen. 

But  It  did  not,  I  believe,  extend  to  the  prcter-imperfeds,  othcrwlfc 
than  thus ;  They  didden  [for  did'\  efcape,  PfRCY. 

I  do 
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Till  fortune,  tir'd  with  doing  bad. 
Threw  him  aftiore,  to  give  him  glad  ^ ; 
And  here  he  comes ;  what  (hall  be  next. 
Pardon  old  Gower ;  this  long's  the  text. 

SCENE  I. 

Pentapolls.    An  open  place  by  the  fea-Jide, 
Enter  Fericles,  <wef. 
Per,  Yet  ceafe  your  ire,  you  angry  ftars  cfheaven^! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 

I  do  not  believe  the  text  to  be  corrupt.  Our  author  In  this  inftance 
feems  to  have  followed  Gower  : 

*(  —  and  with  himfelfe  were  in  debate, 
**  Tbyr.kende  what  he  had  lore,"  &c. 
I  think,  I  have  obferved  many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  ia 
ihzCovft£io  Amantis.  Malone. 

^  —to  give  him  glad  j]  Should  we  not  read — to  make  him  glad  ? 

Percy. 

9  Tet  ceafe  your  ire,  you  angry  ftars  of  heaven  ! 
TVind,  rairtt  and  thundery  remembery  earthly  nan 
Is  but  a fubftancey  &c.]  I  would  read  : 
I  ye  angry  Jiores  of  heaven, 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder  !  remember,  &c« 
So  Milton,  Paradife  Loft,  b.ii.  1.  175. 

*<  what,  if  all 

**  Her  Jlores  were  open'd,  and  this  firmament 
Of  hell  ftiould  fpout  her  catarads  of  fire,—." 
Again,  b.  vi.  1.  764. 

**  His  quiver  with  three-bolted  thundery?&rV.'* 
So  Addifon  in  his  Cato  : 

**  Some  hidden  thunder  in  the ^tres  of  heaven,'** 
In  ftrlftnefs,  the  old  reading  wants  fomewhat  of  propriety,  becaufc 
there  are  no /iars  befide  thofe  of  bea'uen.  We  fay  properly— the  fands 
of  the  jeay  and  the  fijhei  of  thefea,  becaufe  there  areHkewife  fands  of 
the  earth,  nn^fjhes  that  live  in  frejh  nvater  5  but  fiars  are  to  be  found 
only  in  thofe  regions  of  which  ivind,  rain,  and  thunder  are  the  ac- 
knowledged fores.    So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  All  the  for^d  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
**  On  her  ingrateful  top  !"  &c.  Steevens. 
The  amendment  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens,  is  unnecefTary,  nor  It 
there  any  impropriety  in  the  paflage  as  it  ftands  ;  for  though  there  be 
no  ftars  except  thofe  of  heaven,  fome  of  thefe  ftars  were  fuppofed  to  be 
angry  or  malignant,  and  others  to  be  favourable  and  profperous.  Tb« 
emphafis  in  fpeaking  muft  be  laid  on  the  word  angry.  Mason. 

L  1  2  Is 
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Is  but  a  fubftance,  that  muft  yield  to  you  ; 

And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you, 

Alas,  the  fea  hath  caft  me  on  the  rocks, 

WafhM  me  from  (horeto  fliore,  and  left  me  breath '^r 

Nothing  to  think  on,  but  enfuing  death  : 

Let  it  fuffice  the  greatnefs  of  your  powers. 

To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes  ; 

And  having  thrown  him  from  your  watry  grave. 

Here  to  have  death  in  peace,  is  all  he'll  crave. 

Enter  three  Fijhermen?', 

1.  Tijh,  What,  ho,  Pilche^l 

2.  Fijh,  Ha,  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 

1  Fijh. 

1  m^and  left  me  breatht']  The  quarto,  1609,  reads — and  left  my 
breath.  I  read — and  left  we  breath— j  that  is,  left  me  life,  only  to 
aggravate  my  misfortunes,  by  enabling  me  to  think  on  the  death  that 
awaits  me. 

This  flight  change,  in  fome  meafure,  removes  the  abfurdity  that 
Mr.  Steevens  has  jultly  remarked  in  this  paflage  as  it  ftands  in  the  old 
copy.  The  rhyme,  I  believe,  was  intended}  for  in  many  of  our  old 
plays  rhyme  feems  to  have  been  tljpught  an  ornament,  whenever  it 
could  be  commodioufly  introduced.  Malone. 

The  interpofition  ofrhirae  in  the  middle  of  this  fpeech,  and  the 
aukwardnefc  of  imputing  thought  to  ireatby  incline  me  to  believe  here 
is  fome  corruption.  Perhaps  the  author  wrote 

 left  my  breajl 

Nothing  to  think  on,  &c.— 
To  revolve  any  thing  in  the  ^reo/?  or  bojom  is  a  phrafe  fufficiently 
authorifed.    So  Milton,  Par.  Loft,  b.  ix.  v.  288: 

*<  thoughts,  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy  breaft  /"* 

Steevens, 

*  This  fcene  feems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  following  lines  in  the 
Confe£io  Amantis : 

<*  Thus  was  the  younge  lordc  ail  alone, 
<*  All  naked  in  a  poure  plite. — 
**  There  came  a  fiiher  in  the  weye, 
«  And  figh  a  man  there  naked  ftonde, 
<<  And  whan  that  he  hath  underftonde 
**  The  caufe,  he  hath  of  hym  great  routh  j 
**  And  onely  of  his  poure  trouth, 
«*  Of  fuch  clothes  as  he  hadde 

With  great  pitee  this  lorde  he  cladde  : 
And  he  hym  thonketh  as  he  fholde, 
•<  And  favth  hym  that  it  ihall  be  yoldc 

It 
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8,  Tijh.  What,  Patch-breech,  I  fay! 

3.  Fiflj,  What  fay  you,  mafter  ? 

I .  Fijh,  Look  how  thou  ftirreft  now :  come  away,  or 
i*li  fetch  thee  with  awannion''-. 

3.  Fijh.  *Faith,  mafter,  I  am  thinking  of  the  poor 
men  that  were  caft  away  before  us,  even  now. 

I .  FiJh,  Alas,  poor  fouls,  it  grieved  my  heart '  to  hear 
what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us,  to  help  them,  when, 
well-a-day,  we  could  fcarce  help  ourfelves. 

3.  FiJh,  Nay,  mafter,  faid  not  I  as  much,  when  I  faw 
the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled  ^  t  they  fay, 

they 

«  If  ever  he  gete  his  ftate  ageyne  } 
And  praith  that  he  wolde  hym  feyne. 
If  nigh  were  any  towne  for  hym. 
"  He  fayd,  ye,  Pentapolim, 
*<  Where  both  kynge  and  quene  dwellen, 
*'  "Whan  he  this  tale  herd2  tellen. 
He  gladdeth  hym,  and  gan  befeche. 
That  he  the  ^'ey  hym  wolde  teche." 
Shakfpeare,  delighting  to  defcribe  the  manners  of  fuch  people,  has 
introduced  three  filhermen,  inftead  of  one,  and  extended  the  dialogue 
to  a  confiderable  length.  Malone, 

3  What  ho !  Pilche !]  All  the  old  copies  read— What  to  pelcbe. 
The  latter  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Tyi'whitt.  For  the  other  I 
am  refponfible.  Pilche,  as  he  has  obfervad,  is  a  leathern  coat.  The 
context  confirms  this  corre<3:ion.  The  firft  fiflierman  appears  to  be  the 
mafter,  and  fpeaks  with  authority,  and  fome  degree  of  contempt,  to 
the  third  fiflierman,  who  is  a  fervant. — His  next  fpeecb,  fP^bat,  Patch- 
breech,  I  fay  !  is  in  the  fame  ftyle.  The  fecond  fifherman  feems  to 
be  a  fervant  likewife  i  and,  after  the  mafter  has  called— What,  bo^ 
Pilche  !—( for  fo  I  read,)  explains  what  it  is  he  wants  ;—/f<2,  comCf 
end  bring  aivay  the  nets.  Malone. 

*  '^ivitb  a  ivannion.'j  A  phrafe  of  which  the  meaning  Is  obvious, 
though  I  cannot  explain  the  word  at  the  end  of  it.  It  is  common  in 
many  of  our  old  plays.  Steevens. 

5  Alas,  poor  fouls  !  it  grieved  my  heart-^']  So,  in  The  iVinter's  Tale: 
0  the  mofi  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  fouls  !  Sometimes  to  fee  'em,  and 
not  to  fee  'em now  the  ftiip  boring  the  moon  with  her  main-maft^ 
and  anon  fwallowed  with  yeft  and  froth,  as  you'd  thruft  a  cork  into  a 
hogfliead.    And  then  for  the  land-fervice— To  fee  how  the  bear  tore 
out  his  fhoulder-bone  J  hoiw  be  cry' d  to  me  for  htlp^*  &c.  Malone, 
^  •^when  I faw  the  porpus,  bow  he  bounced  and  tumbled  f  ]  The  rifing 
L  I  3     '  Qf 
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they  are  half  fifh,  half  flefli :  a  plague  on  them,  they 
ne'er  come,  but  I  look  to  be  wafti'd.  Mafter,  I  marvel 
how  the  fiflies  live  in  thefea. 

I.  Fijh.  Why,  as  men  do  a-land  ;  the  great  ones  eat 
up  the  little  ones.  1  can  compare  our  rich  mifers  to 
nothing  fo  fitly  as  to  a  whale ;  'a  plays  and  tumbles, 
driving  the  poor  fry  before  him^,  and  at  laft  devours 
them  all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales  have  I  heard  on  a'the 
land,  who  never  leave  gaping,  till  they've  fwallow'dthe 
whole  parifli,  church,  Seeple,  bells  and  all. 

Per,  A  pretty  moral. 

3.  FiJh.  But,  mafter,  if!  had  been  thefexton,  I  would 
have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2.  FiJh,  Why,  man? 

3.  Fijh,  Becaufe  he  ftiould  have  fwallowM  me  too :  and 
when  1  had  been  in  his  belly,  1  would  have  kept  fuch  a 
jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he  fhould  never  have  left,  till 
he  caft  bells,  fteeple,  church,  and  parifh,  up  again. 
But  if  the  good  king  Simonides  were<)f  my  mind — 

Per,  Simonides? 

3.  Fijhy^t  would  purge  the  land  of  thefe  drones,  that 
rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per,  How  from  the  finny  fubjedl  of  the  fea* 
Thefe  fifhers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  ; 
And  from  their  vvatry  empire  recollecl 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detedt  !  — 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honcft  fiftiermen. 

of  porpufes  near  a  vefTel  at  fea,  has  long  been  confidered  as  the  fore- 
runner oF  a  ftorm.  So,  in  The  Dutchejiof  Malfy,  by  Webfter,  1623  : 
He  lifts  up  his  nofe,  like  a  foul  porpvs  before  a  ftorm."  Malone. 

7  ,—  as  to  a  tvL  alej  'a  plays  and  tumklesf  driving  the  poor  fry  before 
liifjf—'^  So,  in  Troilus  and  Cre/Jtda  : 

"   like  fcaled  fculls 

«  Before  the  belching  whale."  Steevens. 

8  — the  finny  JubjeB  of  the  fea — ]  Old  Copies— Corredled 
bv  Mr.  Steevens.  Malone. 

This  thought  is  not  much  unlike  another  in  j^s  you  like  it  : 
ti  — this  our  life,  exempt  from  publick  haunt, 
"  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
«'  Sermons  in  ftones,  and  good  in  every  thing."  Steevens. 

2.  Fi//?. 
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2.  fifl}^  Honeft!  good  fellow,  what's  that?  if  it  be  a 
day  fits  you,  Icratch  it  out  of  the  calendar,  and  no  body 
willlook  after  it^. 
Per,  Nay,  fee,  the  fea  hath  caft  upon  your  coaft — 
2.  Fijh,  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  fea,  to  caft 
thee  in  our  way  *  I 

9  Honeftf  good  felloiVi  lokat's  that  f  if  it  be  a  day  fits  you,  fcratch  It 
out  of  the  calendar,  and  no  body  ivill  look  after  //.]  The  old  copy  reads 
—if  it  be  a  day  fits  you,  fearcb  out  of-the  calendar,  and  nobody  look 
after  it. 

Part  of  the  emendation  fuggefted  by  Mr,  Steevens,  Is  confirmed  by  a 
paflage  in  The  Coxcomb,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Mafon : 

"   1  fear  fhrewdly,  I  fhould  do  fomething 

That  would  quite  fcratch  me  oat  of  the  calendar."  Ma  L  o  nk. 
The  preceding  fpeech  of  Pericles  affords  no  apt  introdudlion  to  the 
reply  of  thefi/herman.    Either  fomewhat  is  omitted  that  cannot  now 
be  fupplied,  or  the  whole  paflage  is  obfcured  by  more  than  common  de- 
pravation. 

It  fhould  feem  that  the  prince  had  made  fome  remark  on  thebadnefs 
of  the  day.    Perhaps  the  dialogue  originally  ran  thus  : 

Per,  Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honeft  fi/hermen  ; 
The  day  is  rough  and  tbivaris  yeur  occupation, 
1,  Fi/h.  Honeft!  good  fellow,  what's  that?  If  it  bcf7«f  a  day  fits 
you,  fcratch  it  out  of  the  calendar,  and  nobody  ivill  look  after  it. 
The  following  fpeech  of  Pericles  is  equally  abrupt  and  inconfequent: 

May  fee  the  fea  hath  caft  upon  your  coaft. 
The  folio  reads, 

^T'may  fee  the  fea  hath  caft  me  upon  your  coaft. 
I  would  rather  fuppofe  the  poet  wrote. 

Nay  J  fee  the  fea  hath  caft  upon  your  coaft  - 
Here  the  fiperman  interpofes.    The  prince  then  goes  on 

A  man,  &c,  Steeveks. 
May  not  here  be  an  allufion  to  the  dies  boneftijfimus  of  Cicero  ?— If 
you  like  the  day,  find  it  out  in  the  Almanack,  and  no  body  will  take 
itfroniyou.  Farmer. 

Some  difficulty,  however,  will  remain,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  a  preced- 
ing line  to  have  been  loft  j  for  Pericles  (as  the  text  Itands)  has  faid 
nothing  about  the  day.  1  fufpedt  that  in  the  loft  line  he  wifli*d  the 
men  a  good  day.  Malone. 

'  —  to  caft  thee  in  our  way  /]  He  is  playing  on  the  word  eafi'j  which 
anciently  was  ufed  both  in  the  fenfe  of  to  throw,  and  to  vomit.  So,  in 
Macbeth  : 

it  «_.yet  I  made  a  fhift  to  cafi  him." 
It  is  ufed  in  the  latter  fenfe  above  : «'  —  till  he  cafi  bells,  &c.  up  again.** 

Malojje, 

L  1  4  Per, 
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Per»  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind. 
In  that  vaft  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him: 
I^e  afks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1,  Fijh.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg?  here's  them  ia 
our  country  of  Greece,  gets  more  with  begging,  than  we 
can  do  with  working. 

2.  FiJh,  Can'Il  thou  catch  any  filhes  then  ? 
Per,  1  never  pradlis'd  it. 

2.  Fiflj.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  ftarve  fure :  for  here's 
nothing  to  be  got  now-a-days,  unlefs  thou  can'ft  fiih 
for't. 

Per.  What  I  have  been,  I  have  forgot  to  know  ; 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  ; 
A  man  throng'd  up  with  cold* :  my  veins  are  chill. 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  fuffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat,  to  alk  your  help ; 
Which  if  you  ftiall  refufe,  when  I  am  dead. 
For  that  I  am  a  man,  pray  fee  me  buried. 

I.  FiJh.  Die,  quoth-a?  Now  gods  forbid!  I  have  a 
gown  here  ^;  come,  put  it  on  ;  keep  thee  warm.  Now, 
afore  me,  a  handfome  fellow !  Come,  thou  fhalt  go 
home,  and  we'll  have  flefli  for  holy-days,  fifh  for  falling 
days,  and  moreo'er  puddings  and  flap-jacks*  ;  and  thou 
fhalt  be  welcome. 

Per. 

»  A  man  throng'd  up  iQitb  cold: — ]  I  fufpeft  that  this,  which  Is 
the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  is  corrupt.    We  might  read, 

A  man  /hrunk  up  with  cold  ; — 
(It  might  have  been  anciently  written  Jhronk.)  So,  in  Cymbel'me: 
Tht  J}}riKkingi\3iyt^o(  ivintsr.^''  Malone. 
thronged  up  with  cold  may  mean  only  molefted  by  it,  as  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  a  crowd.  With  this  fituation  Apemantus  threatens  Timon  : 
'<  — —  I'll  fay  thou  haft  gold  : 
«'  Thou  wilt  be  thronged  to  fliortly. 
Thronged  might  alfo  be  ufed  by  Pericles  to  fignify  fhrunk  into  a  heap, 
fo  as  to  have  one  ^s^rt  crowded  \nto  another.  Steevens. 

3  /  have  a  gown  here  j  .]  In  the  profe  hiftory  of  Kyrige  Appow 
iyn  o/Tbyre,  already  quoted,  the  fifhcrman  gives  him  "  one  halfe  of 
his  blacke  mar.telle  for  to  cover  his  body  with."  Steevens. 

4  — jiejh  for  holy-days,  Jijh  for  fajling  days,  and  more-o'er  pud' 
4ings  andJap'jackSf]  In  the  old  copy  this  paflagc  is  ftrangely  corrupt- 
ed. 
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Per»  I  thank  you,  fir. 

2.  Fijh,  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  faid  you  could  not 
beg. 

Fer,  I  did  but  crave. 

2.  Fijh.  But  crave?  then  I'll  turn  craver  too,  andfo 
I  fhall  'fcape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipp'd  then  ? 

2.  Fijh.  O,  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all;  for  if  all  your 
beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wifh  no  better  office, 
than  to  be  beadle.  But,  matter,  I'll  go  draw  up  the 
net.  [Exeunt  t^o  of  the  Fijhermen^ 

Per.  How  well  this  honeft  mirth  becomes  their  labour  I 

I.  Fi/h,  Hark  you,  fir,  do  you  know  where  you  are? 

Per,  Not  well. 

I .  Fijh,  Why  Pll  tell  you  ;  this  is  called  Pentapolis, 
and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides, 

Per.  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him  ? 

I .  FiJh.  Ay,  fir,  and  he  deferves  fo  to  be  call'd,  for 
his  peaceable  reign,  and  good  government. 

Per,  He  is  a  happy  king,  fince  he  gains  from  his 
fubjefts  the  name  of  good,  by  his  government.  How 
far  is  his  court  diftant  from  this  fhore? 

1.  Ftp.  Marry,  fir,  half  a  day's  journey  ;  and  I'll  tell 
you,  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-morrow  is  her 
birth-day  ;  and  there  are  princes  and  knights  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  juft  and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per,  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  delires,  I  could 
wifli  to  make  one  there. 

I.  FiJh,  O  fir,  things  muft  be  as  they  may  ;  and  what 
a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal  for, — his  wife's 
fouP. 

Re-enter 

ed.  It  reads — flefli  for  all  Jays,  fifli  for  fafting  days,  and  morcy  or 
puddings  and  flap-jacks.  Dr.  Farmer  fuggefted  to  me  the  corredlion 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence  :  for  the  other  emendation  I  am 
refponfible.  Mr.  Mafon  would  read— flefli  for  ale-days :  but  this  was 
not,  I  think,  the  language  of  the  timej  though  ales  and  cburch-ales 
was  common.    M alone. 

In  fome  counties  a Jiapjack  fignifies  an  apple-puff:  but  anciently  it 
feems  to  have  meant  a  pancak^,  Steevens. 

5  -^(ird  what  a  man  cannot  get,  &c.]  This  pafTage,  in  its  prefent 

ilate. 
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Re-enfe^  the  tivo  Fijher7nc7i,  drauuing  up  a  net, 
2.  Ftp.  Help,  mafter,  help ;  here's  afifh  hangs  in  the 
net,  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the  law ;  'twill  hardly 
come  out.    Hal  bots  on't^,  'tis  come  at  lall,  and 'tis 
turn'd  to  a  rully  armour. 

Per,  An  armour,  friends !  I  pray  you,  let  me  fee  it. 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  croffes*. 
Thou  giv'ft  me  fomewhat  to  repair  myfelf; 
And,  though  it  was  mine  own  7,  part  of  mine  heritage. 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me. 
With  this  ftridl  charge,  (even  as  he  left  his  life,) 
Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  Jhield 

ftate,  is  to  me  unintelligible.  We  might  read—**  O  fir,  things  muft 
be  as  they  may }  and  what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  n^t  lawfully  deal 
for;— his  wife's  foul." 

Be  content  j  tb'ingi  wufi  he  as  Pro'vidence  has  appointed ;  and  vubat 
a  man  I  fituation  in  life  does  not  entitle  bim  to  afpire  to,  be  ought  not  to 
attempt  j—  the  affeEiions  of  a  ivoman  in  a  higher  fphere  than  his  O'zon. 

Soul  IS  in  other  places  ufed  by  our  author  for  /ovf,— Thus  in  Mm- 
fure for  Meafure  : 

*'  we  have  with  fpecial  foul 

Eleded  him,  our  abfence  to  fupply."  Malone. 

Things  muji  be  (fays  tht  i^tz^er)  as  they  are  appointed  to  be  \  and 
tchat  a  man  is  not  Jure  to  compafs^  be  has  yet  ajuji  right  to  attempt,^ 
Thus  far  the  paflage  is  clear.  The  fifberman  may  then  be  fuppofed 
to  begin  a  new  fcntence  — H/'i  wife's  foul — but  here  he  is  interrupted 
by  his  comrades.  He  might  otherwife  have  proceeded  to  fay 
good  ivill  of  a  tvife  inde:d  is  ore  of  the  things  ivbich  is  difficult  of  at- 
tainment* A  hufbind  is  in  the  ri^bt  to  firive  for  it,  but  after  all  his 
pains  may  fail  to  fecure  it, —  I  wii^  his  brother  hlhermen  had  called  off 
his  attention  before  he  had  had  time  to  utter  his  laft  three  words. 

Steeviks. 

The  fifherman  means,  I  think,  to  fay,  <•  What  a  man  cannot  get, 
there  is  no  law  againft  giving,  to  fave  his  wife's  foul  from  purgatory." 

Farmer. 

6  — bots  e»V, — ]  The  bots  are  the  worms  that  breed  in  horfes. 
This  comick  execration  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  room  of  one  Icfs 
decent.    It  occurs  in  King  Henry  IV.  and  in  many  other  old  plays. 

Malone. 

♦  — after  all  my  croffes,"]  For  the  infertlon  of  the  word  try,  I  am 
anfwerable.  Malone. 

7  And,  though  it  was  mine  o«;»,J  i.  c.  And  /  thank  you,  though 
it  was  my  own.  Malone. 

'Tnjcixt 
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^Twixt  me  and  death ;  (and  pointed  to  this  brace 

For  that  it  fa^v^d  mey  keep  it ;  in  like  necejjity, 
The  tvhich  the  gods  proted  thee  from  !  '/  may  defend  thee^» 
It  kept  where  1  kept,  I  fo  dearly  lov'd  it ; 
Till  the  rough  feas,  that  fpare  not  any  man. 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd,  have  given  it  again : 
I  thank  thee  for  it ;  my  (hipwreck  now's  no  ill. 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  in  his  will. 
I .  Fi/h.  What  mean  you,  fir  ? 

Per,  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of  worth. 
For  it  was  fometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.    Helov'd  me  dearly. 
And  for  his  fake  I  wifti  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you'd  guide  me  to  your  fovereign's  court. 
Where  with  it  I  may  appear  a  gentleman ; 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortune's  better 
I'll  pay  your  bounties ;  till  then,  reft  your  debtor. 

I.  Fifi.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 

Per.  I'll  Ihew  the  virtue  I  have  burne  in  arms. 

1.  FiJJj.  Why,  do  ye  take  it,  and  the  gods  give  thee 
good  on't ! 

2.  Fijb,  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend;  'twas  we  that 
made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough  feams  of  the 
waters:  there  are  certain  condolcments,  certain  vails. 
I  hope,  fir,  if  you  thrive,  you'll  remember  from  whence 
you  had  it  *. 

Per,  Believe  it,  I  will. 

8  — this  brace:]  The  brace  is  the  armour  for  the  arm.  Avant-«« 
hras.    Fr.    Ste  EVENS. 

See  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  177,  n.  7.  Malone. 

9  The  Tvh'tch  the  gods  proteB  thee  from !  — ]  The  old  copies  read, 
unintelligibly, 

The  which  the  gods  prote^l  thee,  fame  may  defend  thee, 
1  am  anfvverable  for  the  corredtion.— The  licence  taken  in  omitting 
the  pronoun  before  have,  in  a  fubfequenc  line  of  this  fpeech,  was  for- 
merly not  uncommon.    See  Vol.  IX.  p.  560,  n.  8.  Malone. 

*  j^nd  if  that  ever  my  hiv  fortune's  better,'^  Mr.  Mafon  thinks  that 
better  IS  here  ufed  as  a  verb,  and  that  the  line  Hiould  be  printed  thus  \' 

And  if  that  ever  my  lowy(jrr«wi?5  beccer, — .  Malone. 

*  -mm from  ivhence  you  bad  it.j  For  this  correftion,  I  am  anfwer- 
able.     rhe  old  copies  read— had  tbem.  Malone. 

4  B/ 
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By  your  furtherance  I  am  cloath*d  in  fteel*; 
And  fpite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  fea  ^, 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm  ♦  ; 
Unto  thy  value  I  will  mount  myfelf 
Upon  a  courfer,  whofe  delightful  fteps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  fee  him  tread. — 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bafes 

2,  Fijh,  We*ll  fure  provide :  thou  ftialt  have  my  beft 

*  By  your  furtherance  I  am  cloatb^  d  in  fteel )']  The  line  is  fo  weak, 
I  fliould  wifh  to  read, 

No%u  by  your  furtherance  I  am  cloath'd  in  fteel.  Steevens. 
1  And  Spite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  fea,]  We  might  read  (with 
Dr.  Sewel) 

—  fpite  of  all  the  rapture  of  the  fea, — 
That  is,*— notwithftanding  that  the  fea  hath  ravlfb^d  fo  much  from 
me.    So  afterwards  : 

•*  Who,  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
"  Was  by  the  rough  feas  reft  of  fhips  and  men." 
Again,  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromivell,   i6o2  : 
•*  Till  envious  fortune  and  the  ravenous  fea 
<'  Did  ro6,  difrobe,  and  fpoil  us  of  our  own." 
But  the  old  reading  is  fufficiently  intelligible.  Malone, 
I  am  not  fure  but  that  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.    We  ftill 
talk  of  the  breaking  of  the  fea,  and  the  breakers.    What  is  the  rupture 
of  the  fea,  but  another  word  for  the  breaking  of  it  ?  Rupture  means 
any  folution  of  continuity.  Steevens. 

4  This  jewel  holds  his  biHing  on  my  arm\'\  The  old  copy  reads^ 
Yi\%  building.    Bidmg  was,  I  believe,  the  poet's  word.  Malone. 

Perhaps  ^f/^frn^ ;  (which  was  formerly  written  guilding.)  He  is 
fpeaking  of  fome  jewel  of  value,  which  in  the  ftiipwreck  had  adhered 
to  his  arm.  Any  ornament  ot  enchafed  gold  was  anciently  ftyled  a 
jezvel.  So  in  Markham's  Arcadia,  1607:  She  gave  him  a  very 
fine  jewel,  wherein  was  fet  a  moft  rich  diamond."  Pericles  means  to 
fell  his  bracelet,  that  with  the  price  it  brings  he  may  purchafe  a  horfe  ; 
and  rejoices  on  Ending  that  the  bri^htnefs  of  the  toy  is  undiminiftied. 

Steevens. 

5  pair  of  bafes.]  i.  e.  armour  for  the  legs.  Bas»  Fr.  So,  in 
Hudibras : 

Nor  fliall  it  e'er  be  faid,  that  wight, 
«  With  gauntlet  blue  and  bafes  white, 

And  round  blunt  truncheon,"  Sec.  Steevens. 
Bafes,  however,  alfo  fignified  the  houfings  of  a  horfe,  and  may  have 
been  ufed  in  that  fanfe  here.    So,  in  Fairfax's  tranflation  of  Taflb*s 
Godfrey  of  Bulloigne  : 

*'  And  with  his  dreaming  blood  hi§  bafes  dide."  Malone. 

gown 
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gown  to  make  thee  a  pair;  and  I'll  bring  thee  to  th« 
court  myfelf. 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ; 
This  day  I'll  rife,  or  elfe  add  ill  to  ill.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

The  fame.    A  publick  Way 3  or  Platform,  leading  to  the 
Lijis.    A  Pa'vilion  by  the  fide  of  it,  for  the  reception  of 
the  King,  Princefs,  Lords,  l^c. 
Enter  SiMONiDES,  Thaisa,  Lords,  and  Attendants* 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph^  ? 
1 ,  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege ; 
And  ftay  your  coming,  to  prefent  themfelves. 

Return  them,  we  are  ready     and  our  daughter 
here. 

In  honour  of  whofe  birth  thefe  triumphs  are. 

Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 

For  men  to  fee,  and  feeing  wonder  at.       [Exit  a  Lord, 

Thai.  It  pleafethyou,  my  royal  father,  to  exprefs 
My  commendations  great,  whofe  merit's  lefs. 

Sim.  It's  fit  it  fhould  be  fo  ;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itfelf : 
As  jewels  lofe  their  glory,  if  negleded. 
So  princes  their  renowns,  if  not  refpedted* 
*Tis  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight,  in  his  device  ^. 

Thai. 

*  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  f  ]  In  Goioer^s  poem, 
and  Kyrge  Appolyn  ofThyre,  1510,  certain  gymnaftick  exercifes  only 
are  performed  before  the  Pentapolitan  monarch,  antecedent  to  the 
marriage  ot  AppoUinus,  the  Pericles  of  this  play.  The  prefent  tour- 
nament, however,  as  well  as  the  dance  in  the  next  fcene,  feems  to 
have  been  fuggefted  by  a  paflage  of  the  former  writer,  who,  defcribing 
the  manner  in  which  the  wedding  of  Appoilinus  was  celebrated,  fays, 

"  The  kntghtes  that  be  yonge  and  proude, 
Thei^tt^f  firft,  and  afcer  ^^zawcf." 
A  triumph  formerly  fignified  any  magnificent  fiiew  or  proceflion. 
See  Vol  II.  p.  442,  n.  4.  Malone. 

7  Return  them,  ive  are  ready,']  i.  e.  return  them  notice,  that  we  arc 
leady,  &c.  Pkbcy. 

*  'Tij  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 

The  labour  of  each  kntgbtj  in  bis  device.}  The  old  copy  reads 

to 
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■  ^T'^z.  Which,  to  preferve  mine  honour,  I'll  perform. 

Enter  a  Knight ;  be  pajjes  O'ver  the  fiage,  and  his  /quire 
prefents  his  Jhield  to  the  Prince/s, 

Sim,  Who  is  the  firft  that  doth  prefer  himfelf  ? 

Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  fhield 
Is  a  black  Ethiop  reaching  at  the  fun  ; 
The  word.  Lux  tua  -vita  mihi^ . 

Sim,  He  loves  you  well,  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[The  fecond  knight  pajfes* 
Who  is  the  fecond,  that  prefents  himfelf  ? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  lliield 
Is  an  arm'd  knight,  that*s  conquer'd  by  a  lady: 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spaniih,  Piu  per  dulcura  que  per 
fuer^a^,  [The  third  knight  pajfes. 

Sltn,  And  what's  the  third  ? 

Thai,  The  third  of  Antioch ;  and  his  device, 

to  entertain,  which  cannot  be  right,  Mr.  Steevens  fuggcfted  the 
emendation.  Malone. 

The  fenfe  would  be  clearer  were  we  to  fubftitute,  both  in  this  and 
the  following  inftance,  o£ice.  Honour,  however,  may  mean  her  litua- 
tion  as  queen  of  the  feajiy  as  (he  is  afterwards  denominated. 

The  idea  of  this  fcene  appears  to  have  been  caught  from  the  Iliad, 
book  iii.  where  Helen  defcribes  the  Grecian  leaders  to  her  fathcr-in- 
law  Priam.  Steevens. 

8  Tbe  word,  Lux  tua  'vita  tnibu'\  What  we  now  call  the  motto,  was 
fometimes  termed  the  wtrd  or  mot  by  our  oU  writers.  Le  mdt,  ft. 
So,  in  Marfton's  Satires,  1599: 

 Fabius'  perpetual  golden  coat, 

«  Which  might  have  femper  idem  for  a  mar." 

Thefe  latin  mottos  may  perhaps  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  learning 
of  Sbakfpeare,  or  as  an  argument  to  flitw  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  this  play  ;  but  tournaments  were  fo  fa/hionable  and  frequent  an 
entertainment  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  might  very 
ealily  have  been  furnifhed  with  thefe  ihreds  of  literature.  Malone. 

*  —  P;a  per  dulcura  que  per  fuerca.'\  That  is  }  more  by  fweetntfs 
than  by  force.  The  author  fliould  have  written  Mas  per  dulcura,  &c. 
Pi«  in  Italian  fignifies  worfj  but,  I  believe,  there  is  no  fuch  Spanifh 

VOrd.  MALONEe 

A  wreath 
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A  Wfeath  of  chivalry:  the  word,  Me  pomp  a  pronjexit 
apex'^i  \^  he  fourth  knight  pajfes^ 

Eim,  What  is  the  fourth  3? 

Thai,  A  burning  torch*,  that's  turned  upfide  down  ; 
The  word,  ^od  me  alit,  me  extinguit. 

Sim,  Which  fhews  that  beauty  hath  his  power  and  will. 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

\The fifth  knight  pajfes^ 
Thai,  The  fifth,  an  hand  environed  with  clouds ; 
Holding  out  gold,  that's  by  the  touch-ftone  try'd  : 
The  motto  thus,  Sic fpeclanda  fides, 

[The  fixth  knight  pajfes. 
Sim,  And  what's  the  fixth  and  laft,  the  which  the  knight 
himfelf 

With  fuch  a  graceful  courtefy  delivered  ? 

Thai,  He  feems  to  be  a  flranger  ;  but  his  prefent 
Is  a  wither'd  branch,  that's  only  green  at  top  ; 
The  motto.  In  hac  fpe  'vi'vo, 

Sim,  A  pretty  moral ; 
From  the  dejeded  ftate  wherein  he  is. 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourifn, 

1 .  Lord,  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his  outward 
Ihew 

Can  any  way  f^eak  in  his  juft  commend : 
For,  by  his  rully  outfide,  he  appears 

*  Me  pompx  provexh  apex.]  All  the  old  copies  have  Me  Pompey^ 
Sec,  Wliether  we  (hould  amend  thefe  words  as  follows— —me 
pomp<^  provexlt  apex,— —or  corredt  them  thus— me  Pompei  provexit 
apex,  1  confefs  my  ignorance.  A  ivreath  of  chivalry  f  in  its  common 
fenfe,  might  be  the  defert  of  many  knights  on  many  various  occa- 
fions  }  fo  that  its  particular  claim  to  honor  on  the  prefent  one  is  not 
very  clearly  afcertained.  If  the  wreath  declares  of  itfelf  that  it  waa 
once  the  ornament  of  Pompey^s  helm,  perhaps  here  may  be  fome 
allufion  to  thofe  particular  marks  of  diftindlion  which  he  wore  after 
his  bloodlefs  viftory  over  the  Cilician  pirates  : 

Et  vidliscedat  piratica  laurea  Galiis.*'  Steevens. 

3  JVhat  is  the  fourth  ¥]  i.  e.  What  is  the  fourth  device.  Malone<, 

4  A  burning  torch,  &c.]  This  device  and  motto  may  have  been 

taken  from  Daniel's  tranllation  of  Paulus  JoviuSf  in  in  which  ' 

they  are  found,    Signat.  H.  7.  b.  Malone. 

To 
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To  have  praflis'd  more  the  whipftock,  than  the  lance  ^4 

2.  Lorii,  He  well  may  be  a  ftranger,  for  he  comes 
To  an  honour'd  triumph,  ftrangely  furnilhed, 

3,  Lord.  And  on  fet  purpofe  let  his  armour  ruft 
Until  this  day,  to  fcour  it  in  the  duft. 

Sim.  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  fcan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man^. 
But  ftay,  the  knights  are  coming ;  we'll  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [Exeunt^ 
{Great  JhDuts\  and  all  cry.  The  mean  knight* 

SCENE  III. 

The  fame.    A  Hall  of  State'. —  A  Banquet  prepared. 
£;?/^r  Simon  IDES,  Thaisa,  Lords,  Knights,  and  At* 
tendants* 

Sim,  Knights, 
To  fay  you  are  welcome,  were  fuperfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds'. 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms. 
Were  more  than  you  exped,  or  more  than*s  fit. 
Since  every  worth  in  (hew  commends  itfelf. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feaft : 
You  are  princes,  and  my  guefts, 

5  —f£)tf  whipftock — ]  i.  e.  the  carter's  whip.  ^t^nottonTtuelfth 
l^ight,  Vol.  IV.  p.  34.  Steevens. 

6  The  outivard  habit  by  the  iniuard  man.]  i.  e.  that  makes  us 
fcan  the  inward  man  by  the  outward  habit. 

This  kind  of  inverfion  was  formerly  very  common.  So,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice: 

«       -  that  many  may  be  meant 
«  By  the  fool  mviltitude." 

See  the  note  on  that  paflage  in  the  Appendix,  Voh  X.    Ma  lone. 

Why  fliould  we  not  read— 

The  inivard  habit  by  the  outivard  man. 

The  words  were  accidentally  mifplaced.  In  the  profe  romance 
already  quoted,  the  king  fays :  — the  habyte  maketh  not  the  relygi- 
ous  man."  Steevens. 

In  my  copy  this  line  is  quoted  in  an  old  hand  as  Mr.  Steevens 
rea4s.  Farmer. 

t  To  flacci  &c.]  The  quarto,  1609,  reads  —  I  place,  and  this 
corrupt  reading  was  followed  in  that  of  1619,  and  in  the  folio,  1664. 
The  emendation  is  taken  from  the  folio,  1685,  Malone. 

Thai. 
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Thai,  But  you,  my  knight  and  gueft ; 
To  whom  this  wreath  of  vidlory  I  give. 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happinefs. 

Per,  'Tis  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  my  merit  *. 

Sim,  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours  ; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  an  artift^,  art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  fome  good,  but  others  to  exceed ; 
And  you're  her  labour'd  fcholar.    Come,  queen  o'the 
feaft, 

(For,  daughter,  fo  you  are 9,)  here  take  your  place  : 
Marfhal  the  reft,  as  they  deferve  their  grace. 

Knights,  We  are  honour'd  much  by  good  Simonides. 

Sim.  Your  prefence  glads  our  days ;  honour  we  love. 
For  who  hates  honour,  hates  tlie  gods  above, 

Marjh.  Sir,  yonder  is  your  place. 

Per,  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

I.  Knight,  Contend  not,  fir  ;  for  we  are  gentlemen. 
That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes. 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  defpife*. 

Per,  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

Sim,  Sit,  fir,  fit. 

Per,  By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 
Thefe  cates  refill  me,  llie  not  thought  upon*. 

Thai. 

*  —'than  my  merit. '\  Thus  the  original  quarto,  1609.  The  fecond 
quarto  has— i»y  merit.  Malone. 

8  In  framing  an  artift,— ]  We  might  better  read  — In  framing 
artiftj  — .Malone. 

y  — Come,  queen  o'  the  feaft, 
(For,  daughter,  fo  you  are,) J  So,  in  The  Winttr's  Tale  : 

"   prefent  yourfelf, 

Thzt  ivhich you  are,  m'ljirejs     the feaji,^'*  Steevens. 
'  That  neither  in  our  beartt,  nor  outward  eyes, 

Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  hiv  defpije.']  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  quarto,  1619.    The  firft  quarto  reads : 

**  i/az;g  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes, 
<*  Envies  the  great,  nor  pall  the  low  defpife."  Malone. 
2  By  Jove^  Iioonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 

Thefe  cates  refijl  me,  (ht  not  thought  upon,'\  All  the  copies  read 
— he  not  thought  upon,"  and  thefe  lines  are  given  to  Simonides. 
In  the  old  plays  it  is  obfervable,  that  declarations  ot  aftedlion,  whether 
difguifed  or  open,  arc  generally  made  by  both  the  parties  j  if  the  lady 
Vol,  in.  M  m  utcsrs 
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Thai,  By  Juno,  that  is  queen  of  marriage. 

All  viands  that  I  eat  do  Teem  unfavoury, 

Wilhing  him  my  meat^  :  fure  he's  a  gallant  gentlemsn. 
Sim,  He's  but  a  country  gentleman  ;  he  has 

Done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done : 

He  has  broken  a  ftafF,  or  fo  ;  lb  let  it  pafs. 
Thai.  Tome  he  feems  like  diamond  to  glafs. 

utters  a  tender  fentiment,  a  correfpondii>g  fentiment  is  ufually  giTcn 
to  her  lover.    Hence  I  conclude  that  the  author  wrote, 

— Jbe  not  thought  upon  j 
and  that  thefe  lines  belong  to  Pericles.    If  be  be  right,  I  would  read, 
♦*  he  noio  thought  upon." 

The  prince  recoUefting  his  prefenC  ftate,  and  comparing  it  with 
that  of  Simonides,  wonders  that  he  can  eat.  In  Gower,  where  this 
entertainment  is  particularly  defcribed,  it  is  faid  of  Adpolinus,  the 
Pericles  of  the  prefent  play,  that 

**  He  fette  and  caft  about  bis  eic, 
,    **  And  faw  the  lordes  in  eftate, 

**  And  with  hym  felfe  were  in  debate 
<*  Thynkende  what  he  had  lore  ; 

And  fuch  a  forowe  he  toke  therefore, 
**  That  he  fat  ever  ftiile  and  thought^ 
Ai  he  ivhicb  of  no  mate  r ought.'* 
So  in  Kyrge  Apf  olyn  of  Thyre,  1510:      —  at  the  lad  he  fate  him 
down  at  the  table,  and,  zvithout  etyrge,  he  behelde  the  noble  company 
of  lordes  and  grete  eftates. — Thus  as  he  looked  all  about,  a  grete  lorde 
thatferved  at  the  kynges  table,  fayde  unto  the  kynge.  Cartes  fyr,  this 
man  wolde  gladly  your  honour,  for  he  dootb  nit  ete,  but  beholdeth 
hertely  your  noble  magnyfycence,  and  is  in  poynt  to  weep." 

The  words  r^fji  mey  however,  do  not  well  coirefpond  with  this  idea. 
Perhaps  they  are  corrupt.  Mai.one. 

—  tbefe  cates  refift  i.  e.  go  againft  my  ftomach. 

Steeveks. 

3  Wijhing  blm  my  meat :]  I  am  afraid  that  a  jingle  is  here  in- 
tended between  meat  and  tnate.  The  two  words  were,  1  believe,  in 
our  author's  time,  generally,  and  are  at  this  day  in  Warwick/hire, 
pronounced  alike.  The  addrefs  to  juno  countenances  this  fuppofition, 

M  A  L  o  N  E  . 

Surely  the  plain  meaning  is,  that  flie  had  rather  have  a  hulband 
than  a  dinner ;  that  (he  wilhes  Pericles  were  in  the  place  of  the  pro- 
tifions  before  her  ;  regarding  him  (to  borrow  a  phrafefrom  Romeo)  aa 
the  deareft  morjel  of  the  earth.    So,  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinfmen  ; 
*'  If  thou  couch 

<'  But  one  night  with  her— — 
<*  Thou  /halt  remember  nothing  more,  than  what 
That bids  thee  to,"  Stxkv£Ns, 

4  Fer^ 
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Per.  Yon  king's  to  me,  like  to  my  father's  pidlurc. 
Which  tells  me,  in  that  glory  once  he  was ; 
Had  princes  fit  like  liars  about  his  throne. 
And  he  the  fun,  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him,  but,  like  ielfer  lights. 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  fupremacy ; 
Where  now  hisfon's  like  aglow-worm  in  the  night*. 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darknefs,  none  in  light : 
Whereby  I  fee  that  time's  the  king  of  men. 
For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave  ^, 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sim.  What,  are  you  merry,  knights? 

I.  Knight.  Who  can  be  other  in  this  royal  prefence? 

Sim.  Here,  with  a  cup  that's  ftor'd  unto  the  brim^, 
(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  miftrefs'  lips,) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

4-  Where  noia  hh  fon's  like  a  glow-ivorm  in  the  nighty']  The  old  co- 
pies read — Where  now  his  Jotiy  &c.— But  this  is  fcarcely  intelligible. 
The  flight  change  that  has  been  made,  affords  an  eafy  fenfe.  Where 
is,  I  fuppofe,  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  \x{t^  iox  nvbereai. 

The  peculiar  property  of  the  glow-worm,  on  which  the  poet  has 
here  employed  a  line,  he  has  in  Hamlet  happily  defcribed  by  a  fingle 
word : 

**  The  glow-worm  fliews  the  matin  to  be  near, 

*<  And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffeBual  fire."  Malone. 

5  For  h^i  their  parent^  and  he  is  their  grave,']  So,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

"  The  earth,  that's  nature's  motberf  is  htr  tomb  j 
What  is  her  hury'mg  grave,  that  is  her  loomh,^^ 
Milton  has  the  fame  thought: 

"  The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave." 
In  xht  text  the  fecond  quarto  has  been  followed.    The  firfl:  reads: 

He's  both  their  parent  and  he  is  their  grave.  Malone. 

6  —  ibat''s  ftor'd  unto  the  brim,']  The  quarto,  1609,  reads~that'8 
y?ttr'</ unto  the  brim.  Malone, 

If  Jiirr''dhe  the  true  reading,*  it  mufl  mean,  that  dances  to  the  brim. 
But  I  rather  think  we  fhould  read— /?or'^,  i.  e.  replcnifhed.  So  before 
in  this  play  : 

<*  Their  tables  were  Jior^d  full." 

Again : 

«  Were  not  this  glorious  cafket  Jior''d  wkh  111." 

Ajain: 

"  thefe  our  fhips 

«  Axey?or'<i  with  corn— ."  Steevens. 

M  m  2  '  Knighu, 
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Knights*  We  thank  your  grace, 

Sim,  Yet  paufe  a  while  ; 
Yon  knight  doth  fit  too  melancholy. 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  fhew  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaifa  ? 

Thai,  What  is  it 
To  me,  my  father? 

Sim,  O,  attend,  my  daughter; 
Princes,  in  this,  Ihould live  like  gods  above. 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them  :  and  princes,  not  doing  fo. 
Are  like  to  gnats,  which  make  a  found,  but  kill'd 
Are  wonder'd  at  ^. 

Therefore  to  make  his  entrance  more  fweet^. 

Here  fay,  we  drink  this  Handing  bowl  of  wine  tohim* 

Thai,  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  ftranger  knight  to  be  fo  bold  ; 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sim,  How  !  do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you'll  move  me  elfe. 

Thai,  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  pleafe  me  better. 

[Jftde; 

Sim.  And  furthermore  tell  him,  we  defire  to  know  of 
him. 

Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage^. 

Thai,  The  king  my  father,  fir,  has  drunk  to  you. 
Per.  1  thank  him. 

Thai,  Wifhing  it  fo  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per,  1  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him  freely. 

7  Are  ivonderd  at."]  i.  e.  when  they  are  found  to  be  fuch  fmall 
infignificant  animals,  afrer  making  fo  great  a  noife.  Percy. 

8  Therefore  to  make  bis  entrance  more  f'weet,'\  Entrance  was  fome- 
times  ufed  by  our  old  poets  as  a  word  of  three  fyllables.  Malone. 

f  Of  iu  hence  hehy  his  name  and  parentage.'^  So,  in  the  Conf,Amant, 
«<  His  doughter  — — 

He  bad  to  go  on  his  meflage, 
«  And  fonde  for  to  make  him  glade, 
*f  And  Ihe  did  as  hir  fader  bade  j 
"  And  goth  to  him  the  fofte  paas, 
<*  And  afketh  whens  and  what  he  was, 
«  And  praithe  he  fhulde  his  thought  leve.'*  Malone. 

That. 
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Thai,  And  further  he  defires  to  know  of  you. 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre — (my  name,  Pericles ; 
My  education  being  in  arts  and  arms  *  ;) — 
Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world. 
Was  by  the  rough  feas  reft  of  Ihips  and  men. 
And,  after  fhipwreck,  driv'n  upon  this  Ihore. 

Thai,  He  thanks  your  grace  ;  names  himfelf  Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre,  who  only  by 
Misfortune  of  the  feas  has  been  bereft 
Of  fhips  and  men,  and  caft  upon  this  fhore. 

Sim,  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune. 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  fit  too  long  on  trifles. 
And  wafle  the  time,  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  addrefl 
Will  very  well  become  a  foldier's  dance. 
I  will  not  have  excufe,  with  faying,  this 
Loud  mufick  is  too  harlh  *  for  ladies'  heads ; 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

\The  Knights  dance* 
So,  this  was  well  afk'd ;  'twas  fo  well  performed. 

*  — ht\T\%in  arti  and  arms]]  The  old  copies  have — been.  I  am 
refponfible  for  the  corredion  j  and  for  the  introduftion  of  the  words 
hat  been  in  the  following  fpeech.    IVI alone. 

»  E'wn  in  your  armoursy  as  you  are  addreft,]  As  you  are  accoutered, 
prepared  for  combat.    So,  in  K.  Henry  V, 

"  To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrej}.'''* 
Th,e  word  very  in  the  next  line  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of  the 
folio.  Malone. 

»  J  'will  not  have  excufe,  iv'ith  fayingy  this 

Loud  mufick  is  too  barjh  ■]  i.  e.  the  loud  noife  made  by  the 
clafliing  of  their  armour. 

The  dance  here  introduced  is  thus  defcribed  in  an  ancient  Dialogue 
agair.Ji  the  Ahuje  of  Dancings  bl.  let.  no  date  : 
*'  There  is  a  daunce  called  Choria, 

Which  joy  doth  teftify  j 
*<  Another  called  Pyrricke 
«*  Which  warlike  feats  doth  try  ; 
"  For  men  in  armour  geftures  made. 

And  leapt,  that  fo  they  might, 
**  When  need  requires,  be  more  prompt 
In  publicjuc  weale  to  fight."  Malone. 

M  m  3  Come, 
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Come,  fir ;  here's  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  often  heard  *,  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip ; 
And  that  their  meafures  are  as  excellent. 

Per,  In  thofe  that  pradlife  them,  they  are,  my  lord. 

Sim.  O,  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  deny'd 

\l'he  Knights  and  Ladies  dance ^ 
Of  your  fair  courtefy. — Unclafp,  unclafp  ; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all;  all  have  done  well. 
But  you  the  beft.  \to  Pericles.]  Pages  and  lights,  to  con- 
dud 

Thefe  knights  unto  their  feveral  lodgings:  Your's,  fir. 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own  ^. 

Per.  I  am  at  your  grace's  pleafure. 

Sim.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love. 
And  that's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  reft  ; 
To-morrow,  all  for  fpeeding  do  their  beft.  \_Exeunt» 

SCENE.  IV. 

Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Gonjernoiir^ s  houfe. 

Enter  Helicakvs,  and  Escanes. 

HeL  No,  Efcanes ;  know  this  of  me, 
Antiochus  from  inceft  liv'd  not  free  ; 
Por  which,  the  moft  high  gods  not  minding  longer 
To  with-hold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  ftore. 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence  ; 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory. 
When  he  was  feated  in  a  chariot 
Of  an  ineftimable  value,  and 

•  And  I  have  often  heard,"]  I  have  inferted  the  word  ofterif  which 
was  probably  omitted  by  the  careleflncfs  of  the  compofitor.  M alone. 
z  ^to  be  next  our  otvn.]  SoGower: 

*<  The  kynge  his  chamberleyn  let  calle, 
"  And  bad  that  he  by  all  weye 
*'  A  chamber  for  this  man  purvei, 
**  pyhicbe  nigh  his  oivn  cbamhre  bee»"  Malone. 
3  No,  Efcanes,'^]  I  fufpedt  theauthor  wrote— ATaow,  Efcanej,  &c. 

Malone. 

His 
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His  daughter  with  him, 

A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  fhrivel'd  up 

Tliofe  bodies''-,  even  to  loathing  ;  for  they  fo  ftunk. 

That  all  thofe  eyes  ador'd  them,  ere  their  fall. 

Scorn  now  their  hand  Ihouid  give  them  burial  5. 

EJca.  'Twas  very  ftrange. 

Eel.  And  yet  but  juftice  ;  for  though 
This  king  were  great,  his  greatnefs  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  lhaft;  but  fin  had  his  reward. 

Efca,  'Tis  very  true. 

Enter  three  Lords. 

1.  Lord.  See,  not  a  man  in  private  Conference, 
Or  council,  has  refped  with  him  but  he. 

2.  Lord,  It  fhall  no  longer  grieve,  without  reproof. 

3.  Lord.  And  curft  be  he  that  will  not  fecond  it ! 
I.  Lord,  Follow  me  then :  Lord  Helicane,  a  word. 
HeL  With  me?  and  welcome  :  happy  day,  my  lords, 
I .  Lord.  Know,  that  our  griefs  are  rifen  to  the  top. 

And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks, 

HeL  Your  griefs,  for  what?  wrong  not  your  prince 
you  love. 

I.  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourfelf  then,  noble  Helicane; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  falute  him. 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we'll  feek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  reft,  we'll  find  him  there  ; 
And  be  refolv'd,  he  lives  to  govern  us^. 
Or  dead,  gives  caufe  to  mourn  his  funeral, 

.  4  A  fire  from  henven  canity  and  (hr'i'vel'd  up 

Tbofe  bod'ui,^  This  circumftance  is  mentioned  by  Gowert 
<«  — — -  they  hym  tolde, 
**  That  for  vengeance  as  God  itwolde, 

Antiochus,  as  men  maie  vvitte, 
<f  With  thonder  and  lightnyng  is  forfmltte.  t 
"  His  doughter  hath  the  fame  chance. 

So  ben  thai  both  in  o  balance."  Malone. 
5  That  all  thoje  eyes  adord  (beiVf  ere  tbeir  fall, 
Scorn  now y  &c.J  The  exprelTion  is  elliptical : 

That  all  tbofe  eves  which  adored  them,  &c.  Malone. 
^  And  be  refolv'd,  be  Hves  to  govern         Rsfolv^d  is  fatisfied,  freed 
ffom  doubt.    So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

**  Refche  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue/'  Sec,  Malone, 

M  m  4  And 
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And  leaves  us^  to  our  free  eleftion. 

2.  Lord,  Whofe  death's,  indeed,  the  llrongell  in  or-r 
cenfure  ^ : 

And  knowing  this  kingdom,  if  without  a  head  *> 
(Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof 
boon  will  fall  to  ruin,  your  noble  felf. 
That  beft  know'ft  how  lo  rule,  and  how  to  reign, 
Wc  thus  fubmit  unto, — our  fovereign. 

AIL  Live,  noble  Helicane  I 

HeU  Try  honour's  caufe ;  forbear  your  fufFrages.: 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wifh,  I  leap  into  the  feat, 
Where's  hourly  trouble  ^,  for  a  minute's  eafe, 

A  twelve- 

^  And\t2iVt%  us — ]  The  quarto,  1609,  reads— And  leave  us,  which 
cannot  be  right.  Malone. 

9  Whofe  death's  indeed  the  ftrongeft  In  our  cenfure:]  i.  e.  the  moft 
probable  in  our  opinion.    Cenfure  is  thus  ufed  in  King  Richard  111 : 

To  give  your  cenfure  in  this  weighty  bulinels."  Steevens. 
'  The  old  copies  read— Whofe  death  indeed,  &c.  Malokz. 
'  And  knowing  this  kingdomt  \f<without  a  head^]  They  did  not  knc%i} 
that  the  kingdom  had  abfolutely  loft  its  governour  j  for  in  the  very  pre- 
ceding line  this  lord  obferves  that  it  was  only  moxt  probable  x.\\2it  he 
was  dead,  than  living.  1  therefore  read,  with  a  very  flight  change, — if 
without  a  head.  The  old  copy,  for  if,  has  — ij.  In  the  next  line  but 
one,  bv  fupplying  the  word  wi//,  which  I  fuppofe  was  omitted  by  the 
carelcflnefs  of  the  compofitor,  the  fenfe  and  metre  are  both  reftored. 
The  pafiage  as  it  Hands  in  the  old  copy,  is  not,  by  any  mode  of  con- 
ftrudtion,  reducible  to  grammar.  Malcne. 

-  (Like  goodly  buildings  left  'without  a  roef,J]  The  fame  thought 
occurs  in  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  II : 

"  -  leaves  his  part-created  coft 

«  A  naked  fubje<ft  to  the  weeping  clouds, 
«  And  wafte  for  churlifh  winter's  tyranny."  Steevens. 
3  Tiike  I  your  wifh,  I  leap  into  the  feat, 

Where's  hourly  trouble,  &c.]  1  he  old  copy  reads — into  the  feas  ; 
and  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  a  line  in  Hamlet, 

Or  to  take  arms  againft  aye<2  cf  rr^wZx'fi," 
as  w-ell  as  the  rhyme,  adds  fome  fupport  to  this  reading:  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  poet  wrote, 

 I  leap  into  the  feat,'— 

So,  in  Macbeth: 

*i    ■!  have  no  fpur 

**  To  prick  the  fides  of  mine  intent,  but  only 
*'  faulting  ambition,  which  o'er-Zca/'j  itfeJf,"  &c. 
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A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  entreat  you 

To  forbear  the  abfence  of  your  king; 

If  in  which  time  expir'd,  he  not  return, 

I  fnall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 

But  if  I  cannot  win  you^to  this  love. 

Go  fearch  like  nobles,  like  noble  fubjefts. 

And  in  your  fearch,  fpend  your  adventurous  worth; 

Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return, 

You  fhall  like  diamonds  fit  about  his  crown. 

i.Lord.  To  wifdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield  ; 
And,  fmce  lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us. 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  —  * 

HeL  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we'll  clafp  hands ; 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  ftands. 

\Exeuntm 

SCENE  V. 

Pentapolis,    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  S  i  m  o  n  i  d  e  s ,  reading  a  Letter  ^ ;  the  Knights  meet 
him, 

I.  Knight.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 
Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  you  know. 
That  for  this  twelvemonth,  Ihe  will  not  undertake 

On  fhip-board  the  pain  and  pleafure  may  be  In  the  proportion  here 
ftated  ;  but  the  troubles  of  him  who  plunges  ;»/o /i^e/-d!  (unlefs  he 
happens  to  be  an  expert  fwimmer)  are  Teldom  of  an  hour's  duration. 

Ma  LONE. 

Where's  hourly  trouhle^  f.r  a  minute's  ea^e.'\  So,  in  K..  Richard  III, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreclc'd  with  a  week  of  teen."M  alone.. 

4  We  ivitb  our  travels  tvill  endeavour,  —  ]  I  fuppofe  the  author 
intended  an  abrupt  fentence.  Mr.  Steevens  would  reaa  —  wiJl  endea- 
vour jV.  Malone. 

5  In  The  Hijlorie  of  Kyng  Appolyn  ofthyre,  two  k'lnges  fones  pay 
their  court  ta  the  daughter  of  Archyjirates  (the  Simonides  of  the  pre- 
fenc  play).  He  fends  two  rolls  of  paper  to  her,  containing  their 
names,  &c.  and  deiires  her  to  choole  which  fhe  will  marry.  She 
writes  him  a  letter,  (in  anfwer,)  of  which -Appolyn  is  the  bearer,— - 
that  fhe  will  have  the  man  "  whiche  hath  pafled  the  daungtrous  un- 
des  and  perylles  of  the  fea, — all  oth?r  to  retufe."  The  fame  circum- 
iiance  is  mentioned  by  Gower,  who  has  introduced /i>r<«  fuitors  in- 
ftead  of  tivOf  in  which  our  author  has  followed  him.  Malone. 

A  marrie4 
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A  married  life  :  her  reafon  to  herfelf 

Is  only  known,  which  from  her  by  no  means 

Can  I  get. 

2.  Knight.  May  we  not  get  accefs  to  her,  my  lord  ? 
Sim,  'Faith,  by  no  means;  fhe  hath  follridlly  ty'd  her 

To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impollible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  fhe'll  wear  Diana's  livery; 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  fhe  vow'd^. 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 

3,  Knight,  Loth  to  bid  farewell,  we  take  our  leaves. 

\_Exeunt, 

Sim.  So, 

They're  well  difpatch'd  ;  now  to  my  daughter's  letter  : 
She  tells  me  here,  Ihe'U  wed  the  ftranger  knight. 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
'Tis  well,  miilrefs,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine ; 
I  like  that  well: — nay,  how  abfolute  (he's  in't. 
Not  minding  whether  I  diflike  or  no  I 
Well,  I  do  commend  her  choice; 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay'd. 
Soft,  here  he  comes : — -I  mull  diifemble  it. 
Enter  Pericles, 

Per,  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim.  To  you  as  much  !  Sir,  I  am  beholding  to  you. 
For  your  fweet  mufick  this  lall  night'  :  I  do 

Protell, 

*  TbUby  the  eyt  of  Cynthia  bath  Jhe  vyw*df]  It  were  to  bewilhed 
that  Simonides  (who  is  reprefented  as  a  blameiefs  chaiadler)  had  hic 
on  fome  lefs  fliamef'ul  expedient  for  the  difm'flion  of  thefe  wooers. 
Here  he  tells  them  as  a  folemn  truth,  what  he  knows  to  be  a  fidtioa 
of  his  own,  Steevens. 

7  ■■  5ir,  /  am  beholding  to  you. 

For  your  fiveet  mufick^  this  laji  night  ;J  Here  alfo  cur  author  has 
followed  Gower: 

<'  She,  to  doone  hir  faders  heft, 

Hir  harpe  fet,  and  in  thefe/te 
«<  Upon  a  chaire,  whiche  thci  fette, 
«<  Hir  feife  next  to  this  man  Ihe  fette. 
*♦  With  harpe  both  and  eke  with  mouth 
To  him  fhe  did  all  that  Ihe  couth, 
To  make  him  chere  ;  and  ever  he  figheth,  , 
And  ftie  him  alketh  bowe  him  likeih. 

Madame, 
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Froteft,  my  ears  were  never  better  f(?d 
With  fuch  delightful  pleafing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleafure  to  commend  ; 
Not  my  defert. 

Sim*  Sir,  you  are  mufick's  mafter. 

Per,  The  worft  of  all  her  fcholars,  my  good  lord. 

Sim.  Let  me  afk  you  one  thing-  What  ao  you  think 
Of  my  daughter,  lir  ? 

Per,  A  moft  virtuous  princefs. 

Sim.  And  Ihe  is  fair  too,  is  fhe  not  ? 

Per,  As  a  fair  day  in  fummer  ;  wond'rous  fair. 

Sim,  Sir,  my  daughter,  thinks  very  well  of  you  ; 
Ay,  fowell,  that  you  rauft  be  her  mafter. 
And  fne'U  be  your  fcholar  ;  therefore  look  to  it. 

Per,  I  am  unworthy  to  be  her  fchool-mafter  ^, 

Sim,  She  thinks  not  fo;  perufe  this  writing  elfe. 

Per,  What's  here  ! 
A  letter,  that  fhe  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre? 
'Tis  the  king's  fubtiky,  to  have  my  life.  \_Jfide,> 
Of  feek  not  to  entrap,  my  gracious  lord  ^, 
A  ftranger  and  diftreffed  gentleman. 
That  never  aim'dfo  high,  to  love  your  daughter. 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

"  Madame,  certeswell,  he  faied  ; 
But  if  ye  the  meafure  plaied, 
**  Whiche,  if  you  lift,  I  fliall  you  lere, 
*'  It  were  a  glad  thing  for  to  here. 
<<  A  leve,  fir,  tho  quod  Ihe, 

Nowe  take  the  harpc,  and  lete  me  fee 
Of  what  meafure  that  ye  mene.— 
**  He  taketh  the  harpe,  and  in  his  wife 
<'  He  tempreth,  and  of  fuch  aflize 
"  Synginge  he  harpeth  forth  withall. 

That  as  a  voice  celeftial 
*'  Hem  thought  it  fowned  in  her  ere, 
'*  As  though  that  it  an  angell  were."  Malone. 
«  — to  be  ber  Jcbool-maftfr.']  Thus  the  quarto,  1619.    The  firft 
copy  Ttids-^for  her  fchoolmatter.  Malone. 

9  — my  gracious  hrd,]  Old  Copies— wf.  I  am  anfwerable  for  th« 
cotredtion.  Malon£* 
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Sim.  Thou  haft  bcwitch'd  my  daughter,  and  thou  art 
A  villain. 

Per.  By  the  gods,  I  have  not; 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  adtions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  difpleafure. 

Sim.  Traitor,  thou  lieft. 

Per,  Traitor  ! 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor. 

Per*  Even  in  his  throat,  (unlefs  it  be  the  king  *,) 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim,  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  courage. 

{jfide. 

Per.  My  a6lions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts. 
That  never  relifh'd  of  a  bafe  defcent 
I  came  unto  your  court,  for  honour's  caufe. 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  ftate  ; 
And  he  that  otherwife  accounts  of  me. 
This  fword  (hall  prove,  he's  honour's  enemy. 

Sim.  No  !— 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  Ihe  can  witnefs  it  ^. 

Enter  Th  aisa. 
Per,  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair, 
Refolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  folicic,  or  my  hand  fubfcribe 
To  any  fyllable  that  made  love  to  you, 

*  — the  Thus  the  quarto,  1609.    The  fecond  copy  has — a 

king.  Malone. 

2  That  never  relifh'd  of  a  bafe  defcent.']  So,  in  Hamlet : 
**  That  has  no  relifh  of  falvation  in  it." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

*'  So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds : 
*^  They//«<2c/i  of /)o«ottr  both."  Malone. 
9  No  !  here  ccmes  my  daughter^  fhe  can  ivitnefs  ?V.]  Thus  all  the 
copies.  Simonides,  I  think,  means  to  fay — Not  a  rebel  to  our  fate  ! 
^—Here  comes  my  daughter  :  fhe  can  prove^  thou  art  one.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  aiichor  wrote  —  Noiv,  Here  comes,  &c.— In  OthcUo 
we  find  nearly  the  fame  words : 

Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witnefs  it."  Malone. 

Thai, 
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'Thai*  Why,  fir,  fay  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad? 

Sim.  Yea,  miftrefs,  are  youfo  peremptory  ? — 
I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart.  [A/ide.^  V\\  tame  you  ; 
I'll  bring  you  in  fubjedtion.    Will  you. 
Not  having  my  confent,  bellow  your  love 
And  your  affedions  upon  a  llranger  ? 
(Who,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be,  nor  can  I  think 
The  contrary,  as  great  in  blood  as  I  myfelf.)  [Jjtde^ 
Therefore,  hear  you,  miftrefs ;  either  frame  your  will 
To  mine— -and  you,  fir,  hear  you,  either  be 
Rul'd  by  me,  or  I'll  make  you — man  and  wife : 
Nay,  come ;  your  hands  and  lips  mull:  feal  it  too : 
And  being  join'd,  I'll  thus  your  hopes  deftroy  ;— 
And  for  a  further  grief, — God  give  you  joy! — 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  fir. 

Per,  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fofters  it'. 
What,  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

Both.  Yes,  if  itpleafe  your  majefty. 

Sim.  It  pleafeth  me  fo  well,  that  I'll  fee  you  wed  ; 
And  then,  with  what  hafte  you  can,  get  you  to  bed. 

\_Exeunf^ 

ACT  III. 

Enter  GowER. 
Gonu.  Now  fleep  yflaked  hath  the  rout ; 
No  din  but  fnores  %  the  houfe  about. 

Made 

1  Even  as  my  life  y  my  blood  that  fofiers'it.'\  Even  as  my  life  loves 
my  blood  chat  fupports  it.— The  quarto,  1619,  ''"'^  Tubfequent 
copies,  read 

«  Even  as  my  life,  or  blood  that  fofters  it. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  found  in  the  firft  quarto.  MalonE. 
^  Noiu  Jleef)  yjlaked  bath  thexouff 

No  din  but  fnores,  &C.J  The  quarto,  1609,  and  the  fubfequent 
copies,  read : 

No  din  but  fnores  fl^oaf  houfe. 
As  G-iwer's  fpeeches  are  all  in  rhyme,  it  is  clear  that  the  old 
«wpy  is  here  corrupt.    It  firft  occured  to  me  that  the  author  might 
have  vs-ritten. 

Now 
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Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breaft  J 
Of  this  moft  pompous  marriage  feaft. 
The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal. 
Now  couches  from  the  moufe's  hole^  ; 
And  crickets  fmg  at  the  oven's  mouth. 
As  the  blither  for  their  drouth 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed> 
Where,  by  thelols  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded  : — Be  attent^. 
And  time  that  is  fo  briefly  fpent. 

Now  fleep  ^flaked  hath  the  roufe— 
t,  c.  the  caroufal.    But  the  mere  tranfpofition  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fecond  line,  renders  any  further  change  unneceflary.     Rout  is  likewifc 
\ifed  by  Gower  for  a  company  in  the  tale  of  AppolinuSf  the  Pericles  of 
the  prefent  play  : 

Upon  a  tyme  with  a  route 

«  This  lord  to  play  goeth  hym  out." 

Again : 

**  It  fell  a  daie  thci  riden  oute, 

<*  The  kinge  and  queene  and  all  the  r««r^.''  Ma  lone. 

3  No  din  but  Jnorest  the  bouje  about. 

Made  louder  by  the  e'er-fed  breaft—]  So  Virgil,  fpeaking  of 
Rhamnes,  who  was  killed  in  the  midnight  expedition  of  Nifus  and 
Euryalus : 

Rhamneten  aggredltur,  qui  forte  tapetibus  altis 
Extrudlus,  toto  projiabat  peSiore j'omnum*  Steevens, 
The  quarto  i6ig,  the  folios,  and  Mr.  Rowe,  all  read,  o*er  fee 
beaji'    The  true  reading  has  been  recovered  from  the  firft  quarto. 

M ALONE. 

4  — from  tbemoufe't  hoIe\'[  May  perhaps  mean— Jome  little 
diftance  from  the  moufe's  hole.  I  believe,  however,  we  ought  to  read 
—  ysre  the  moufe's  hole.  Malone. 

5  And  crickets  Jing  at  the  oven's  mouth. 

As  the  blither  for  their  drouth  ;]  So  in  Cymheline: 
The  crickets  fingy  and  man's  o'er-l^our'd  fenfe 
«  Repairs  itfclf  by  reft." 
The  old  copy  has— /irr(?  the  blither,  &c.    The  emendation  was  fug- 
jefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  — 
And  CT\c\!itt.%,fingivg  at  the  oven's  mouth, 
Are  the  blither  for  their  drought.''  Malone. 

6  Be  attent,]  This  adjective  is  again  ufed  in  Hamlet,  See  Vol.  IX, 
?.  207,  n.  I,  Malons. 


With 
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With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche  ^  ; 
What's  dumb  in  Ihew,  I'll  plain  with  fpeech. 

Dumb  JhenM, 

Enter  Pericles  and  Simonides  at  one  door,  nuith  Attend 
dants  ;  a  Mejfenger  meets  them,  kneels y  and  gi-ues  Peri- 
cles a  letter,  Pericles  Jhe^s  it  to  Simonides;  the 
Lords  kneel  to  the  former^.  Then  enter  ThsiKa.  "wlt^ 
child,  Lychorida.  Simonides  y^^xv/  his  daughter 
the  letter ;  pye  rejoices :  Jhe  and  Pericles  take  league 
of  her  father,  and  depart. — Then  Simonides,  l^c* 
retire, 

Gonv,  By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  fearch. 
By  the  four  oppofing  coignes 
Which  the  world  together  joins, 

U 

7  Ty)tb ycur  fine  fancies  (j/uatntly  eche  5]  i.  c.  eke  out.  So,  In  the 
Chorus  to  King  Henry  V,  (firft  folio) : 

"  ftillbe  kind, 

And  eche  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.'* 
Again,  \n  The  Merchant  tf  Venice ^  quarto,  1600  (Heyes's  edition)  : 
'tis  to  peeze  the  time, 
*<  To       it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length.*'  Malone. 
S  — the  Lords  kneel  to  the  firmer.]  The  lords  kneel  to  Pericles, 
becaufe  they  are  now,  for  the  firft  time,  informed  by  this  letter,  that 
}ie  is  king  of  Tyre  — No  man,"  dys  Gower  in  his  Conf  Amant» 
**  ——knew  the  fotii  cas, 
"  But  he  hym  felfe}  what  man  he  was," 
By  the  dciih  of  Antiochus  and  hjs  daughter,  Per'cfes  has  alfo  fuc- 
cecded  to  the  throne  of  Antioch,  in  confequence  of  having  rightly  in- 
terpreted the  riddle  propofeJ  la  him.  Malone, 

y  By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch,]  Dearn  is  direful,  difmaJx 
See  Skinner's  Etymol.  In  v.  Dere.  The  word  is  ufed  bySpenfer,  B.  ii. 
c.  i.  ft.  35. — B.  iii.  c.i.  ft.  14.  The  conftruftion  is  fomewhat  in- 
volved. The  careful  fearch  cf  Pericles  is  made  by  many  a  dearn  and 
painful  perch,  —  by  the  four  oppofinr  coi^nesj  tvhicb  join  the  'world 
together  y — luitb  all  due  diligence^  &c,  Malone. 

Dearn  fignities  lonely,  folita'y.  See  note  on  King  Lear,  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  612,  n.  5.    A />«rci6  is  a  meafurc  of  five  yards  and  a  half.  Steev. 

'  By  the  four  oppofng  co'^nes,]  By  the  four  oppofite  for«fr-y?o«i'j 
that  unite  and  hind  together  the  great  fabrick  of  the  world.  Tho 
word  is  again  ufed  by  Shakfoeare  in  Macbeth: 

«   No 
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Is  made,  with  all  due  diligence, 

That  horfe,  and  fail,  and  high  expence. 

Can  Head  the  queft.    At  lall  from  Tyre 

(Fame  anfwering  the  moft  ftrong  inquire  %) 

To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 

Are  letters  brought ;  the  tenour  thefe  : 

Antiochus  and  his  daughter's  dead; 

The  men  of  Tyrus,  on  the  head 

Of  Helicanus  would  fet  on 

The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none  : 

The  mutiny  he  there  haftes  t'opprefs ; 

Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 

Come  not  home  in  twice  fix  moons. 

He,  obedient  to  their  dooms. 

Will  take  the  crown.    The  fum  of  this. 

Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 

Y^ravifhed  the  regions  round  ^, 

And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  found, 

"  Our 

*f  ■  No  jutty,  frieze, 

<*  Biittrefs,  or  coigne,  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
**  Hachmade  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle," 
In  the  pafiage  before  us,  the  author  feems  to  have  confidered  the 
world  as  a  ftupendous  edifice,  artificially  conftrufted.    To  feek  a  man 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe^  is  ftill  common  language. 
All  the  ancient  copies  read. 

By  the  four  oppofing  crlgnes— 
but  there  is  no  fuch  EngliHi  word.    For  the  Ingenious  emendation 
inferted  in  the  text,  which  is  produced  by  the  change  of  a  fingle  letter, 
the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Malone. 

*  (Fame  anjivering  the  mcji  ftrong  Inquire^)]  The  old  copy  reads— 
the  moAJirarge  inquire;  but  it  furely  .was  not  ftrange,  that  Pericles' 
fubjefts  Ihould  be  felicitous  to  know  what  was  become  of  him.  We 
ihould  certainly  read— the  moft  Jirong  inquire  j — this  earneft,  anxious 
inquiry.  The  fame  raiftake  has  happened  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  cf 
Verona,  folio,  1623  : 

"  Whofe  weaknefs  married  to  thy  ftranger  ftate — " 
inftead  of  Jfronger,    The  fame  miftake  has  alfo  happened  in  otlier 
places.  Malone. 

3  Y-ravifhed  the  regions  round,'\  From  the  falfe  print  of  the  firft 
edition,  Iramjhedt  the  fubfequent  editors  formed  a  ftill  more  abfurd 
reading  t 

Irony  Jhed  the  regions  round,—, 

Mr, 
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Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king  : 
Who  dream' d,  tAjho  thought  'of  fuch  a  thing  f"' 
Brief,  he  muft  hence  depart  to  Tyre: 
His  queen  with  child  makes  her  defire 
(Which  who  ftiall  crofs  ?)  along  to  go ; 
(Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe  :) 
Lychorida,  her  nurfe,  fhe  takes. 
And  fo  to  fea.    Their  vefTel  fhakes 
On  Neptune's  billow ;  half  the  flood 
Hath  their  keel  cuf  - ;  but  fortune's  mood* 
Varies  again  :  the  grizzled  north 
Difgorges  fuch  a  tempeft  forth. 
That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives. 
So  up  and  down  the  poor  fhip  drives. 
The  lady  fhrieks,  and  well-a-near 
Doth  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear ; 

Mr.  Steevens's  ingenious  emendation,  to  which  I  have  paid  due 
attention  by  inferting  it  in  the  text,  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  the 
following  paflage  in  Gower  de  ConpJJione  Amantia 
This  tale  after  the  kynge  it  had 
Pentapoiin  all  overfprady 
**  There  ivas  no  joy e  for  to  fecBe, 

For  every  man  it  had  in  fpeche, 
«*  And  faiden  all  of  one  accorde, 
**  A  ivorthy  kynge  foall  ben  our  lorde» 
**  That  thought  us  firft  anheavines, 
Is  ftiape  us  nowe  to  great  gladnes. 
**  Thus  gotb  tbg  tydinge  over  all."  MalonE. 

^2  l^alf  the  food 

"Hath  their  keel  cut  They  have  made  half  their  voyage  with  a 
favourable  wind.    So  Gower  : 

<«  When  thei  were  in  the  fea  amidf  I 

<*  Out  of  the  north  thei  fee  a  cloude  ; 

<<  The  ftorm  arofe,  the  wyndes  loude 

<«  Thei  blewen  many  a  dredeful  blafte, 

«*  The  welken  was  all  over-cafte."  MalonE. 

S   half  the  food 

Hath  their  keel  cut ;  but  fortune'' s  mood,]  The  old  copy  reads—but 
fortune  wot;  V.    Ma  lone. 

Mov*.d  could  never  be  defigned  as  a  rhime  to  food,  I  fuppofe  we 
(hould  read — but  fortune's  moodf  i.  e.  difpofition.  So,  in  Otb/i/o  : 

— —  whofe  eyes. 

Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  moody—'''*. 
Again,  in  AllU  Well  that  Ends  mil  : 

—muddied  in ycrr«««'i  wW.'*  Steevens, 
Vol.  III.  N  n  And 
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And  what  enfues  in  this  fell  ftorm% 

Shall,  for  itfelf,  itfelf  perform. 

I  nill  relate  ^  ;  adion  may 

Conveniently  the  reft  convey  ; 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told*. 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  ftage,  the  {hip,  upon  whofe  deck 

The  fea-tofs'd  Pericles  appears  to  fpeak',  [Exif» 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Pericles,  on  a  Jhip  at  fea. 

Per,  Thou  God  of  this  great  vaft,  rebuke  thefe  furges 
Which  walh  berth  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou,  that  haft 

Upon 

6  — /«  tbh  fell  ^srw,]  This  is  the  reading  oF  the  earlieft  quarto. 
The  folios  and  the  modern  editions  have--/<'/^  ftorm.  Malone. 

7  J  nill  relate  f'\  The  further  confequences  of  this  itorm  I  fhall  not 
dcfcrlbe.  Malone. 

8  IFbicb  might  not  ivbat  by  me  it  t»ld,'\  i.  e.  which  might  not  con- 
veniently convey  what  by  me  is  told,  &c.  What  enfues  may  conveni- 
ently be  exhibited  in  adtion  j  but  action  could  not  well  have  difplajcd 
all  the  CTents  that  I  have  now  related.    Ma  lon  e. 

9  In  your  imagination  bold 

This  ftsgty  the  (hipy  upon  lobofe  deck 

The  jea-toji  Pericles  appears  tojpeak.]  It  is  clear  from  thcfe  lines, 
that  when  the  play  was  originally  performed,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  exhibit  either  a  fea  or  a  fhip.  The  enfuing  fcene  and  fome  others 
xnuft  have  fuffered  confiderably  in  the  reprefentation,  from  tlie  poverty 
of  the  ftage-apparatus  in  the  time  of  our  author.— .The  old  copy  has  — 
feas  tcji,    Mr.  Rowe  made  the  correftion.  Malone. 

*  Thou  God  of  this  great  vajit  tthukc  thefe  furges,]  The  exprcflion 
is  borrowed  from  the  facred  writings :  '*  Thtiuaters  flood  above  the 
mountains  ; —  at  thy  rebuke  they  fled  j  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they 
hafted  away."*  It  /hould  be  remembered,  that  Pericles  is  here  fup- 
pofed  to  fpeak  frora  the  deck  of  his  (hip.  Lycboriday  on  whom  he 
calls,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  intelligence  of  his  queen,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  beneath,  in  the  cabin.— This  great  <oaft,  is,  this  tvide  expanfe.  Sec 
Vol.  IV.  p.  122,  n.  4. 

Thisfpeech  is  exhibited  in  fo  ftrange  a  form  in  the  original,  and  all 
the  fubfequent  editions,  that  I  fhall  lay  it  before  the  reader,  that  he 
may  be  enaoled  to  judge  in  what  a  corrupted  Hate  this  play  has  hitherto 
appeared,  and  be  induced  to  treat  the  editor's  imperfed  attempts  to 
rcfiore  it  to  integrity,  with  the  more  indulgence. 

Tlie 
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tJpon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brafs. 
Having caird  them  from  the  deep!  O  ftill* 
Thy  deaPning  dreadful  thunders ;  gently  quench 
Thy  nimble  fulphurous  flafhes  ! — O  how,  Lychorida> 
How  does  my  queen  r— Thou  llorm,  venomoufly 
Wilt  thou  fpit  all  thyfelf '  r — The  feaman's  whiftle 
Is  as  a  whifper  in  the  ears  of  death  ^, 

•*  The  God  of  this  great  vaft,  rebuke  thefe  furges, 

«*  Which  wafh  both  heaven  and  hell  j  and  ihou  that  haft 

•*  Upon  the  windes  commaund,  bind  them  in  brafle  j 

Having  call'd  them  from  the  deepe,  5  ftill 
•<  Thy  deafning  dreadful  thunders,  gently  quench 

Thy  nimble  fulphirous  flafhes  :  6  How  Lychorida  ! 
**  How  does  my  queene  ?  then  ftorm  venomoufly, 

Wilt  thou  fpeat  ail  thyfelf?  the  fea-man's  whiftle 
**  Is  as  a  whifper  in  the  eares  of  death, 
**  Unheard  Lychorida?  Lucina  oh  ! 
**  Divineft  patrionefs  and  my  wife  gentle 
**  To  thofethat  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deitie 
•<  Aboard  our  dauncing  boat,  make  fwift  the  pangues 
<*  Of  my  queenes  travayles?  now  Lychorida."    Ma  lone. 
-  Having  culled  them  from  the  deep  !  0 ftill — ]  Perhaps  a  word  was 
omitted  at  the  prefs.    We  might  read — 

Having  callM  them  from  th'  encbafed  dtepy^-i-,  Malone, 
3  —Thou ftorm,  •venomoufty 

Wilt  thou  fpit  all  thyfelf}']  All  the  copies  read  — then  ftorm,  &c. 
which  cannot  be  right,  becaufe  it  renders  the  paflage  nonfenfe.  The 
flight  change  that  1  have  made,  affords  an  eafy  fenfe.  Malone. 
1  would  read, 

■       Thou  ftorm'ft  •venomoufty  j 
Wilt  thou  fpit  all  thyfelf  F 
Venomoufly  is  malicioufly.    Shakfpeare  has  fomewhat  of  the  fame 
cxpreftion  in  one  of  his  hiftorical  plays  ; 

The  watery  kingdom,  whofe  ambitious  head 
**  Spiti  in  the  face  of  heaven — 
Chapman  likewife,  in  his  verfion  of  the  Iliad,  fays  of  the  fea,  that  flie 

— yjfri/f  every  way  her  foam."  Steevens. 
♦  Is  as  a  labifper  in  the  ears  of  death,]  In  another  place  the  poet  fup- 
fohs  death  to  be  awakened  by  the  turbulence  of  the  ftorm  : 
**  —  And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  winds, 
«*  Who  take  the  ruftian  billows  by  the  top, 
*<  Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
•*  With  deafning  clamours  in  the  flippery  clouds, 
<*  That,  with  the  hutly,  dejth  itfe/f  aivjkes.'''' 

King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Ma10NI» 

N  n  2  Unheard. 
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Unheard.— Lychorida  ! — Lucina,  O 
Divineft  patronefs,  and  midwife  5,  gentle 
To  thofe  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;  make  Twift  the  pang^ 
Of  my  queen's  travails  1  — Now,  Lychorida — 

Enter  Lychorida. 

Lyc.  Here  is  a  thing  too  young  forfuch  a  place. 
Who,  if  it  had  conceit^,  would  die,  as  I 
Am  like  to  do  :  take  in  your  arms  this  piece 
Of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.  How  1  how,  Lychorida' 

Lyc.  Patience,  good  iir ;  do  not  afliil  the  ftorm 
Here's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, — 
A  little  daughter ;  for  the  fake  of  it. 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Per.  O  you  gods ! 
Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts. 
And  fnatch  them  ftraight  away  :  We,  here  below, 
Recal  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 

5  Divineji  patronefsy  and  midwife,  &c.]  The  quarto,  1609,  and 
the  fubfequent  copies,  read  — and  my  wife*  Mr.  Steevens's  happy 
emendation,  which  I  have  i^;iferted  in  the  text,  is  fo  clearly  right,  that 
it  requires  neither  fupporC  nor  illuilration.  If  ic  wanted  the  latter, 
Horace  would  furnifh  it : 

Montium  cuftos  nemorumque  virgo. 
Quae  laborantes  utero  pueilas 
Ter  vocata  audis,  adimifque  leto. 
Diva  triformis. 
Again,  in  the  Andna  of  Terence : 

Juno  Irttc/Hfl,  fer  opem  J  ferva  me,  obfecro  !  Malone. 
^  fVhoy  if  it  bad  conceit, — ]  If  it  had  thought.    So,  in  King 
Richard  III.  : 

"  There's  fome  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 

"  When  that  he  bids  good-morrow  with  fuch  fpirit." 

Malone. 

7  Patience,  good Jir ;  do  not  aflift  the  ftorm,]  Our  author  ufes  the 
fime  exprelTion,  on  the  fame  cccafion,  in  tbe'TempeJi  : 

♦*  You  jnar  our  labour  i— keep  your  cabins  j  you  do  oJ[ifi  the ficrm.''^ 

MALONt. 

Ufc 
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Ufe  honour  with  you  \ 

Lyr.  Patience,  good  fir. 
Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life  ! 
For  a  more  bluft'rous  birth  had  never  babe  : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions  I 
For  thou  art  the  rudelieft  welcom'd  *  to  this  world. 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child;    Happy  what  follows ! 
Thou  haft  as  chiding  a  nativity 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make. 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb  * : 

*  Ufe  honour  loithyou.']  The  meaning  is  fufficiently  clear. — In  this 
particular  you  might  learn  from  us  a  more  honourable  conduSi,  But  the 
wcpreflioji  is  fo  harfh,  that  1  fufpeft  the  paflage  to  be  corrupt. 

Malone. 

To  ufci  in  ancient  language,  fignifies  to  put  out  to  ufance  or  ufury* 
The  fenfe  of  this  pafiage  may  therefore  be — our  honour  will  fetch  as 
much  as  yours,  if  placed  out  on  terms  of  advantage.  If  valued,  our 
honour  is  worth  as  much  as  yours.  Steevens. 

9  ^iet  and  gentle  thy  conditions  !]  Conditions  ai?ciently  meant 
qualities  j  difpcfitions  of  mind.  The  late  earl  of  E (Tex  (fays  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh)  told  queen  Elizabeth  that  her  conditions  were  as 
crooked  as  her  carcafe} — but  it  coft  him  his  head."  See  alfo  Vol.  V. 
p.  600,  n.  3.  Malone. 

*  — welcom'd—]  Old  Co^y—mw elcome.  For  this  corredlion  I  am 
anfwerable.    Malone.  y 

'  •  — as  chiding  a  nativity,']  i.  e.  as  noify  a  one.  So,  in  the  MiJ' 
fummer~ Night's  Dream,  Hippolita,  fpeaking  of  the  clamour  of  the 
hounds : 

never  did  I  hear 
*'  Such  gallant  Seevens. 
See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  164,  n.  i.  Malone. 

*  To  herald  thee  from  the  ivomb ;]  The  old  copy  reads—To  barold 
thee  from  the  womb.  For  the  emendation  now  made,  the  reader  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Steevens.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

*<  —only  to  herald  thee  into  his  prefence, 
«  Not  to  pay  thee." 
This  word  is  in  many  ancient  books  written  harold,  and  harauld% 
So,  in  Ives's  Select  Papers  relative  to  EngUp  Antiquities,  <{\x2^noy 
^77Zy  P*  J 30-  "  — ^"'l  before  them  kings  of  armes,  harolds,  and 
purfuyvaunts.'* 

Again,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magi/irates,  l6lO  : 

*•  Truth  is  no  harauld,  nor  no  fophift,  fure.'* 
Sec  alfo  Cowel's  Interpreter,  in  v.  Herald,  Heralt,  or  Harold y  which 
f«ts  Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  beyond  a  doubt.  Maloke. 

N  n  3  Even 
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Even  at  the  firft,  thy  lofs  is  more  than  can 

Thy  portage  quit  ^,  with  all  thou  canft  find  here.-* 

Now  the  good  gods  throw  their  beft  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  tnvo  Sailors, 

I .  SaiL  What  courage,  fir  ?    God  fave  you. 

Per,  Courage  enough :  I  do  not  fear  the  flaw  *  ; 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worft'.    Yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  frefti-new  fea-farer  ^, 
I  would,  it  would  be  quiet. 

I .  SaiL  Slack  the  bolins  there  ^  ;  thou  wilt  not,  wilt 
thou  ?  Blow  and  fplit  thyfelf. 


S  ^thy  lofs  is  more  than  can 

Thy  portage  quit,]  i.  e.  thou  haft  already  loft  more  (by  the  death 
of  thy  mother)  than  thy  fafe  arrival  at  the  port  of  life  can  counter- 
balance, with  all  to  boot  that  we  can  give  thee.  Portage  is  ufed  for 
gate  or  entrance  in  one  of  Shakfpeare's  hiftorical  plays.  Steevens. 

Portage  is  ufed  in  King  Henry  V.  where  it  fignifies  an  open  fpace  : 
*<  Let  it  \tbe  gy<?]  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head." 

Portage  is  an  old  word  fignifying  a  toll  or  impoft,  but  it  will  not 
commodioufly  apply  to  the  prefent  pafl'age.  Perhaps,  however,  Pericles 
means  to  fay,  you  have  loft  more  than  the  payment  made  to  me  by 
your  birth,  together  with  all  that  you  may  hereafter  acquire,  can 
countervail.  Malone. 

4  do  rot  fear  the  fiiWy'l  The  blaft.  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  394,  n.  4. 

Malone. 

5  It  bath  done  to  me  the  ivorji.']  So,  in  the  Conf,  Amant. 

*<   a  wife  ! 

**  My  joye,  my  luft,  and  my  defyre, 

My  welth,  and  my  recoverire  ! 
<«  Why  fhall  I  live,  and  thou  /halt  die  ? 
**  Ha^  thou  fortune^  ltbeedefie\ 
**  Nouu  haji  thou  do  to  me  thy  iverjl : 
**  A  herte  !  why  ne  wilt  thou  berft?"  Malonx* 
^  —  f/>;i  frefh-new  Jea-farer,']  We  meet  a  fimilar  compound-epi- 
thet in  K.  Richard  III. 

Your  fire-neiv  ftamp  of  honour  is  fcarce  current.''  Malone. 
7  Slack  the  bolins  there  j'\  Bowlines  are  ropes  by  which  the  fails 
of  a  (hip  are  governed,  when  the  wind  is  unfavourable.    They  are 
flackened  when  it  is  high.    This  term  occurs  again  in  the  Two  NoUt 
Kin/men  : 

<<   ■■    the  wind  is  fair  j 

*.*  Top  th^  bowling,  Steevens. 

2.  SaiL 
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2.  Sail.  But  fea-room  ^,  and  the  brine  and  cloudy  bil- 
low kifs  the  moon,  I  care  not  5. 

I,  Sail,  Sir,  your  queen  muft  over-board;  the  fea 
works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie  till  the 
fhip  be  clear'd  of  the  dead. 

Per,  That's  your  fuperftition. 

1.  Sail,  Pardon  us,  fir  ;  with  us  at  fea  it  hath  been  ftill 
obfcrved ;  and  we  are  flrong  in  eaftern*.  Therefora 
briefly  yield  her  ;  for  (he  muft  over-board  ftraight*. 

Per,  As  you  think  meet. — Moft  wretched  queen  ! 
Lyc,  Here  fhe  lies,  fir. 

Per,  A  terrible  child-bed  haft  thou  had,  my  dear ; 
No  light,  no  fire  :  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  1  time 
To  give  thee  hallow'd  to  thy  grave  ^,  but  ftraight 

*  I.  Sail.         Bloiv  and fpilt  thy f elf. 

2.  Sail.  But  fea-rooniy  &c.]  So,  in  the  Tempefi  : 

«<  Bloiv  till  thou  turji  thy  windy  if  room  enough.^''    Ma  lone. 
9  —and  the  brine  and  cloudy  billon}  kifs  the  moon,  I  care  wof.J  So,  in 
T&e  Winter  s  tale :      Now  the  Jhip  boring  the  woow  with  her  main- 
maft."— is  ufed  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  for  if,  or  though, 

MALONr. 

'  —and  we  are  ftrong  in  eaftern,^  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  paf- 
fage  is  corrupt,  but  know  not  how  to  amend  it.  Malone. 

The  word  eajierne  is  furely  a  corruption.  The  failor  is  labouring  to 
juftify  his  fuperftitious  notion,  and  having  told  Pericles  that  it  was 
ftunded  on  repeated  obfervation,  might  add,  ——and  we  are  ftrong  in 
credence.  I.e.  our  faith  or  belief  in  this  matter  is  ftrong.  Sj  our  author, 
in  Troilut  and  Crejfida : 

<'  Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart,"—. 
Again,  in  another  of  his  plays : 

«  .   love  and  wifdom, 

Approv'd  fo  to  your  majefty,  may  plead 
Tor  ^mp\e  credence.'* 
In  King  Richard  II.  we  meet  with  a  parallel  phrafe : 

*<  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope," 
The  number  of  letters  in  each  word  exaftly  correfponds;  and  the 
grofs  errors  which  have  been  already  deteded  in  this  play,  are  futficienC 
to  authorize  the  moft  daring  attempts  at  emendation.  Steevens. 

*  —for  fhe  muji  over-board  ftraight.']  Thefe  words  are  in  the  old 
copy,  by  an  evident  miftake,  given  to  Pericles.  Malone. 

?  To  give  thee  hallowed  to  thy  grave^]  The  old  fliepherd  in  the 
Winter  I  Tale  expreffes  the  fame  apprehenfion  concerning  the  want  of 
fcpulchral  rites,  and  that  he  {hall  be  buried, 

—  where  no  priefl;  fliovels-in  duft,"  Malone, 

N  n  4  Muft 
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Muft  caft  thee,  fcarcely  coffin'd,  in  the  ooze*; 

Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones. 

The  air-remaining  lamps  5,  the  belching  whale  ^, 

4-  Muft  caft  tkeey  fcarccly  coffin  dy  in  the  ooze;]  The  defedl  both  of 
metre  and  lenfe  fliews  that  this  line,  as  it  appears  in  the  old  copy,  is 
corrupted.    It  reads  : 

Muft  caft  thee,  fcarccly  coffin'd,  in  oare.  Malone. 
I  believe  we  fhould  read,  with  that  violence  which  a  copy  fo  much 
corrupted  will  fometimes  force  upon  us, 

Mufccaft  tiiee,  fcarcely  coffin'd,  intbe  ooze. 
Where,  &c, 

Shakfpeare,  in  the  Tempeji,  has  the  fame  word  on  the  fame  occafion : 
**  My  fon  i'       oo;cf  is  bedded."    St e evens. 

Again,  ibidem  : 

"  I  wifli 

My  felf  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed. 
Where  my  fon  lies." 

Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  Lover''s  Complaint  : 

**  Of  folded  fchedules  had  Ihe  many  a  one, 

**  Which  fhe  perus'd,  figh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  JhoJ, 

"  Bidding  them  find  their  fepulchres  in  mud.'"    M  alone. 

5  The  d^x-remaining  lair  ply — ]  Thus  all  the  copies.  Atr-remairing^ 
if  it  be  right,  muft  mean  air^bung,  fufpended  forever  in  the  air. 
So  ^as  Mr.  Steevens  obferves  to  me)  in  Shakfpeare's  2ift  Sonnet i 

**  —  tbofe  gold  candles  fx^d  in  hea-ven'^s  air." 
In  K.  Richard  IL  rigbt-dranon  fword  is  ufed  for  a  fword  drawn  in  a 
juft  caufe  j  and  in  Macbeth  we  meet  with  air  draivn  dagger  Per- 
haps, however,  the  author  wrote — ^rj^c- remaining.   Thus,  in  Otbello  : 

Witnefs,  you  e-z/sr-burmng  lights  above,"—. 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJ/lda  : 

*^  To  feed  for  ay^  i)fr /<3w/>,  and  flames  of  love."  Malone. 
The  propriety  of  the  emendation  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Malone,  will  be 
increafed,  if  we  recur  to  our  author's  leading  thought,  which  is  found- 
ed on  the  cuftoms  obferved  in  the  pomp  of  ancient  fepulture.  Within 
old  monuments  and  receptacles  for  the  dead,  perpetual  (i.  e,  aye-remain- 
ing) lamps  were  fuppofed  to  be  lighted  up.    Thus  Pope  in  his  Eloifa  i 
*'  Ah  hopelefs,  lajiing  d^LmtSf  like  thofe  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn  !" 
I  would,  however,  read, 

ylnd  aye-remaining  lamps,  &c. 
Inftead  o/"  a  morument  ereBed  abone  thy  boneSf  AVV* perpetuaUamps 
to  burn  near  them,  the  Jpouting  ivbale  Jhall  opprejs    thee  ivitb  bis 
ivelgbty  and  the  mafs  of  ivaters  Jhall  roll  njitb  kiv  bea'vy  murmur  over 
thy  bead.  Stvevens. 

6  ^tbe  belching  whale,]  So,  In  Troilus  and  Cr-Jfida* 

"  like  fcaled  fculls 

*«  Before  the  belching  whale,''  Malone. 

Ani 
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And  humming  water  muft  o'erwhelm  thy  corpfe. 

Lying  with  fimple  fhells.    O,  Lychorida, 

Eid  Neftor  bring  me  fpices,^  ink  and  paper 

My  caiket  and  my  jewels  ;  and  bid  Nicander 

Bring  me  the  fattin  coffer^  :  lay  the  babe 

Upon  the  pillow  ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  fay 

A  prieftly  farewel  to  her:  fuddenly,  woman.  [Exit  Lyc» 

2.SaiL  Sir,  we  have  acheft  beneath  the  hatch  es,caulk'd 
and  bitumed  ready. 

Per,  I  thank  thee.   Mariner,  fay  what  coaft  is  this  ? 

2.  SaiL  We  are  near  Tharfus. 

Per.  Thi^Xer,  gentle  mariner. 
Alter  thy  courfe  for  Tyre 9.   When  canft  thou  reach  it? 

2.  SaiL  By  break  of  day,  if  the  windceafe. 

Per,  O3  make  for  Tharfus. 
There  will  I  vilit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus :  there  I'll  leave  it 
At  careful  nurling.    Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner; 
J'll  bring  the  body  prefently.  [Exeujifs 

SCENE  II. 

Ephefus.       Room  in  Cerimon's  Houfe, 

^«/^r  Cerimon,  a  Ser'vant,  aud  fome  perfons  luho  have 
been  Jhipixirecked, 
Cer.  Philemon,  ho ! 

7  —  hk  and  paper,]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  quarto.  The 
firfl-has  rtf/>ffr.    Ma  lone. 

Bring  me  tbe fattin  coffer :]  The  old  copies  have — coffin.  It  feems 
fomewhat  extraordinary  that  Pericles  fliould  have  carried  a  coffin  to 
fea  with  him.    We  ought,  I  think,  to  read,  as  I  have  printed,  cofer, 

Malone. 

Sattin  coffer  is  moft  probably  the  true  reading.  In  a  fubfequent 
fcene,  this  co£in  is  fo  called  : 

**  Madam,  this  letter  and  fome  certain  jewels 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer. 

Our  ancient  coffen  were  often  adorned  on  the  infide  with  fuch  coft- 
ly  materials.  A  relation  of  mine  has  a  trunk  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Katharine  Howard  when  queen,  and  it  is  lined  throughout  with 
rofe-coloiired/flfr/n,  moft  elaborately  quilted.  Steevens. 

y  ^Iter  thy  courfe  for  Tyre:]  Chanije  thy  courfe,  which  is  HOW  for 
VfyrCf  and  go  to  T/tflr/ui.  Malone. 

Efit€r 
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Enter  Philemon. 

Phil.  Doth  my  lord  call  ? 

Cer,  Get  fire  and  meat  for  thefe  poor  men  ; 
It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  ftormy  night. 

Ser.  I  have  been  in  many  ;  but  fuch  a  night  as  this. 
Till  now,  I  ne'er  endur'd 

Cer.  Your  mafter  will  be  dead  ere  you  return  ; 
There's  nothing  can  be  minifter'd  to  nature. 
That  can  recover  him.    Give  this  to  the  Apothecary*, 
And  tell  me  how  it  works, 

[Exeunt  Philemon,  Servant,  and  thofe  ^voho  have 
been  Jhip-nvrecked, 

Enter  t^MO  Gentlemen, 

1.  Gent,  Good  morrow. 

2,  Gent.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordfhip. 
Cer,  Gentlemen,  why  do  you  ftir  fo  early? 

\.  Gent,  Sir,  our  lodgings,  (landing  bleak  upon  the  fca, 

«  /  kiive  been  in  many  ;  but  fucb  a  night  as  this, 
1i/l  now,  I  ne'er  endur^d.^  So,  in  Macbeth  : 
**  Threefcore  and  ten  1  can  remeoiber  well, 
**  Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  feen 
<*  Hours  dreadful,  and  things  ftrange  j  but  this  fore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings." 
Again,  in  K.  Lear  : 

<«  ■Since  I  was  man, 

<<  Such  flieetsof  fire,  fuch  burrts  of  horrid  thunder^ 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  1  never 
**  Remember  to  have  heard." 
Again,  in  yulius  Cafar  : 

1  have  feen  tempefts,  when  the  fcolding  winds 
««  Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks,  and  I  have  feen 

The  ambitious  ocean  fwell  and  rage  and  foam, 
**  To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds  j 
*'  Bat  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
*<  Did  I  go  through  a  tempeft  dropping  fire."   Ma  lone. 
*  Give  this  to  the  'potbecary^'^  The  recipe  which  Cerimon  fends  ta 
the  apothecary,  we  muft  fuppofe,  is  intended  either  for  the  poor  men 
already  mentioned,  orforfome  of  his  other  patients. — The  preceding 
words  fliew  that  it  cannot  be  defigned  for  the  mafter  of  the  fervant 
introduced  here.  Malok£. 

Shook 
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Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake  ^ ; 
The  very  principals  did  feem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple*:  pure  furprife  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  houfe. 

2.  Gent,  That  is  the  caufewe  trouble  you  fo  early ; 
'Tis  not  our  huftandry  5. 

Cer.  O,  you  fay  well. 

1.  Gent,  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordlhip,  having 
Rich  tire  about  you  ^,  Ihould  at  thefe  early  hours 

Shake 

3  Shook,  as  the  earth  did  tfuake^']  So,  \n.  Macbeth: 

«      ,       ,  theobfcure  bird 

<*  Clamour'd  the  live-long  night :  fome  fay,  the  earth 
<*  IVas  feverouSf  and  did  (hake*'' 
Again,  in  Corio/anus : 

"   as  if  the  world 

**  Was  feverous,  and  did  tremble."  Malone. 

4  The  very  principals  did  feem  to  rtndy 

And  all  to  topple  The  principals  ate  the  ftrongeft  rafters  in  the 
roof  of  a  building,  'i  he  fecond  quarto,  which  is  followed  by  the 
modern  copies,  reads  corruptly — principles.  If  the  fpeaker  had  been 
^pprehenfive  of  a  general  dilfolution  of  nature,  (which  we  muft 
underftand,  if  we  read  principles,)  he  did  not  need  to  leave  his  houfe  s 
he  would  have  been  in  as  much  danger  without,  as  within. 

All  to  is  an  augmentative  often  ufed  by  our  ancient  writers.  It 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Confe/fio  Amantis.  Tht  word  topp/e,  which 
means  tumble,  is  again  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  Macbeth,  and  applied  to 
buildings : 

Though  caftles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 

*'  Shakes  the  whole  beldame  earth,  and  tcpples  down 
**  Steeples  and  mofs-grown  towers."  Malone. 

5  ""Tis  not  our  hufbandry.]  Hujbandry  here  fignifies  economical 
prudence.    So,  in  K.  Henry  V 

<*  For  our  bad  neighbours  make  us  early  flirrerst 
<*  Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  hujbandry.^'' 
See  alfo  Vol.  IX.  p.  2151  n.  6.  Malone. 

^  Kxchlxxt  about  you  t  &c.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1609;  but  the  fen  ffr 
of  the  paflage  is  not  fufficienily  clear.  The  gentlemen  rofe  early, 
becaufe  they  were  but  in  lodgings  which  flood  expofed  near  the  fea. 
They  wonder,  however,  to  find  lord  Cerimon  ftirring,  becaufe  he  had 
rich  tire  about  him  \  meaning  perhaps  a  bed  more  richly  and  comfortably 
furniflied,  where  he  could  have  llept  warm  and  fecure  in  dehance  of 
^he  tempell.    The  reafoning  of  thefe  gcnliemen  fhouid  rather  have  led 

theru 
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Shake  oft  the  golden  flumber  of  repofe. 
It  is  moR  ftrange. 

Nature  {hould  be  fo  converfant  with  pain. 
Being  thereto  not  compell'd. 

C^r.  I  held  it  ever. 
Virtue  and  cunning  ^  were  endowments  greater 
Than  noblen'ils  and  riches :  carelefs  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend  ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former. 
Making  a  man  a  god.    'Tis  known  I  ever 
Haveftudied  phyfick  ;  through  which  fecret  art. 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  pradice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  bleft  infufions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  ftones^  ; 
And  I  can  fpeak  of  the  difturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  doth  give  mc 
A  more  content  in  courfeof  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirlly  after  tottering  honour. 
Or  tie  my  plealure  up  in  filken  bags. 
To  pleafe  the  fool  and  death  ^. 

2.  Gent.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephefus  pourM  forth 

them  to  fay — fucb  tewers  about  you  ;  i.  e.  a  houfe  or  caftle  that  could 
fafely  refift  the  alTauks  of  weather.  They  Jeft  their  manfion  becaufc 
they  were  no  longer  fecure  if  they  rennained  in  it,  and  naturally 
wonder  why  he  fliould  have  quitted  his,  who  had  no  fuch  apparent 
leafon  for  deferting  it  and  rifing  early.    St e evens. 

7  Virtue  and  cunning—]  Cunning  means  here  knowledge*  See 
Vol.  IX.  p.  532,  n.  9.  Malone. 

8  ■        the  bleji  irfujions 

That  dwell  in  vegetivesy  in  metelsj  Jlones,']  So,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

**  O,  mickleis  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

*«  In  plants,  herbs,  ftones,'  and  their  true  qualities." 

Steevins. 

9  Topkafe  the  fool  and  death,]  The  Foci  and  Death  were  principal 
perfonages  in  the  old  Moralities.  They  are  mentioned  by  our  author 
in  Meajure  for  Meafure : 

«  'merely  thou  art  death": fochj 

**  For  him  thou  labour'ft  by  thy  flight  to  ihun, 
«  And  yet  run'ft  toward  him  ftill."  Maloni, 

Your 
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Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themfelves 
Your  creatuies,  who  by  you  have  been  reftor'd: 
And  not  your  knowledge^  your  perfonal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purfe,  IHII  open,  iiath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Suchlhong  renown,  as  time  lhall  never — 

Enter  fwo  Sefuants,  nvith  a  Chefi* 

1.  Ser,  So 5  lift  there. 
Cer,  What's  that? 
Ser.  Sir, 

Even  now  did  the  Tea  tofs  up  upon  our  fliore 
This  cheil;  'tis  of  fome  wreck. 

Cer.  Set  it  down  ;  let  us 
Look  upon  it. 

2.  Gent,  'Tis  like  a  cofRn,  fir. 
Cer.  Whate'er  it  be, 

'Tis  wondrous  heavy.    Wrench  it  open  ftraight; 
If  the  Tea's  ftomach  be  o'er-charg'd  with  gold, 
]t  is  a  good  conftraint  of  fortune,  it 
Belches  upon  us 

2.  Gent,  It  is  fo,  my  lord. 

Cer.  How  clofe  'tis  caulk'd  and  bittum'd*!  Did  the 
fea 
Call  it  up  ? 

1.  Ser.  I  never  faw  fo  huge  a  billow,  fir. 
As  tofs'dit  upon  ftiore. 

Cer.  Wrench  it  open  : 
Soft  ! — it  fmells  moil  fweetly  in  my  fenfe. 

2.  Gent,  A  delicate  odour. 

■  It  U  a  good  confiraint  of  fortune  y 
It  belches  upon  wj.]  This  fingular  expreflion  is  again  applied  by 
our  author  to  the  fea,  ia  the  Tempeji  .- 

*<  You  are  three  men  of  fin,  whom  deftlny 
<*  (That  hath  to  inftrument  this  lower  world, 
<*  And  what  is  in't,)  the  never-furfeited/w 
**  Hath  caufed  to  bdcb  up  /" 
»  H01V  clofe  'tis  caulk'd  <2n^bittum*d  !]  BottctrCd,  which  is  the  read- 
ing of  all  the  copies,  is  evidently  a  corruption.    We  had  before— 

'«  Sir,  we  have  a  chcft  beneath  the  hatches,  caulk'd  and  bittumed 
ready."   Ma  lone. 

Cer. 
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Cer,  As  ever  hit  my  noftril ;  fo, — up  with  Iti 
O,  you  moft  potent  gods !  what's  here  f  a  corfe  ! 

1 .  Gent,  Moft  ftrange  ! 

Cer,  Shrowded  in  cloth  of  ftate  : 
Balm'd  and  entreafur'd  with  full  bags  offpicesl 
A  palTport  too !  Apollo,  perfedl  me 
in  the  charafters  ^ !  [unfolds  a  fcrolh 

Here  I  give  to  underfiand^  [reads* 

( If  e^er  this  coffin  dri've  a-land,) 

I,  king  Pericles,  have  loji 

J  his  queen,  nvorth  all  her  mundane  *  cof* 

Who  finds  her,  give  her  burying  ; 

She  vjas  the  daughter  of  a  king  ^ : 

Befides  this  treafure  for  a  fee, 

ne  gods  requite  his  charity  i 

If  thou  liv*ft,  Pericles,  thou  haft  a  heart, 

That  even  cracks  for  woe^, — This  chanc'd  to-night. 

2.  G^//^  Moft  likely,  fir. 
Cer,  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

For  look,  how  frefti  fhe  looks ! — They  were  too  rough. 
That  threw  her  in  the  fea.    Make  a  fire  within  j 
Fetch  hither  all  my  boxes  in  my  clofet. 
Death  may  ufurp  on  nature  many  hours. 


5  —  j§poUoy  ferfeEl  me 

In  the  cbaraElert  Cerlmon,  hnving  made  phyfick  his  peculiar 
iludy,  would  naturally,  in  any  emergency,  invoke  Apollo.  On  the 
prefent  occaiion,  however,  he  addrefTes  him  as  the  patron  of  learning. 

Malone. 

4  — ^niundane  — ]  i.  e.  worldly.  Malone. 

i  JVho findt  ber,  give  her  hury'mg'y 
She  luas  (be  daughter  of  a  king ;]  The  author  had,  perhaps, 
the  facred  writings  in  his  thoughts  : 

Go  fee  now  this  curfed  woman,  and  hury  her  \  f:,r  Jke  it  a  king's 
daughter.^''    7.  Kings,  ix.  36.  MaloNe. 

6  — thou  haji  a  heart, 

That  even  crac!cs/or  woe.  J  So  in  Hamlet  : 
"  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.*' 
Evtn  i<  the  reading  of  the  fecond  quarto*    The  firft  has  ever, 

Malonc. 

4  And 
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And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 

The  o'er-preffed  fpirits.  Ihaveheard^ 

Of  an  Egyptian,  that  had  nine  hours  lien  dead'. 

Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered. 

Enter  a  Serrjant,  ivith  boxes,  napkins,  and  fire* 
Well  faid,  well  faid  ;  the  fire  and  cloths  9. — 
The  rough  and  woeful  mufick  that  we  have, 
Caufe  it  to  found,  'befeech  you 

The  vial  once  more  ;  —  How  thou  ftir'ft,  thou  block  ?— 
The  mufick  there      I  pray  you,  give  her  air; — 

Gentlemen, 

7  ~~m.l\i-3iyz  heard — ]  For  the  Inrertion  of  the  word /&<ai/e,  which 
both  the  metre  and  fenfe  require,  1  am  refponfible.  Mai.one. 

8  nine  bcun  lien  deadf]  So,  in  the  Ixviiith  Pfalm  : 

— though  ye  have among  the  pots," — .  Steepens. 

9  Well  faid,  well  faid  j  the  jire  and  c/oths-l  So,  on  a  fimilar  occa-* 
fion,  in  Othdioy  Aft  V.  fc.  i. 

<«  —  O,  a  chair,  a  chair  !  — 

**  0,  thai'' s  luell  faid',  the  chair;-— 

«  Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence**' Mal one, 
'  n'he  rough  and  ivoeful  mufuk  that  ive  have, 
Caufe  it  to  Joundy  ^befeech  you."^  F<iulina  in  like  manner  in  The 
Winter  s  Tahy  when  flie  pretends  Co  bring  Hermione  to  life,  orders 
mufick  to  be  played,  to  awake  her  from  her  trance.  So  alfo  the 
phyfician  in  Ktng  Leary  when  the  king  is  about  to  awake  from  the 
fleep  he  had  fallen  into,  after  his  frenzy  : 

«*  Pleafe  you  draw  near     -Louder  the  mujick  there !'''  Malosz* 
1  The  vial  once  more-, —  bciu  thou  ft'irji^  thou  hlotkf — 

7he  wvfick  fhere-l  The  firft  quarto  reads — the  viol  once  more^  > 
The  fecond  and  the  fubfequent  editions— the  viaL    If  the  firft  be 
light,  Cerimon  muft  be  luppofed  to  repeat  his  orders  that  they  Should 
again  found  their  rough  and  looeful  mufuk.    So,  in  T'welfth  Night  s 

*<  That Jirain  again  /'*  

The  word  viol  has  occurad  before  in  this  play  in  the  fenfe  of  vicfina 
I  think,  however,  the  reading  of  the  fi?cond  quarto  is  right.  Cerimon, 
in  order  to  revive  the  queen,  firft  commands  loud  mufick  to  be  played, 
and  then  a  fecond  time  adminiflers  fc-me  cordial  to  her,  which  we 
may  fuppofe  had  been  before  adminiftered  to  her  when  his  fervancs 
tntercd  with  the  napkins,  &c.    See  Cc«/.  Amant.  p.  i8o  : 

"  —  this  worthie  kinges  wife 

<*  Honeftlie  thei  token  oute, 

•*  And  maden  fyres  all  aboute; 

**  Thci  leied  hir  on  a  couche  fofte, 

<*  And  with  a  fliete  warmed  oftc 

"  a  ir 
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Gentlemen,  this  queen  will  live  :  Nature  awakes ; 
A  warmth  breathes  out  of  her  * ;  fhe  hath  not  been 
Eatranc'd  above  five  hours.    See,  how  Ihe  'gins 
To  blow  into  life's  flower  again  1 

I .  Gent.  The  heavens. 
Through  you,  increafe  our  wonder,  and  fet  up 
Your  fame  forever. 

Ccr»  She  is  alive  ;  behold. 
Her  eye-iids,  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  jewels* 
Which  Pericles  hath  loft. 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold  ^ ; 
The  diamonds  of  a  moftpraifed  water 
Do  appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.  Live, 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature. 
Rare  as  you  feem  to  be  I  [^She  t?iO'ves, 

**  Hircolde  brefte  began  to  heate, 

•<  Hir  herte  alfo  to  flacke  and  beate, 

**  This  raaifter  hath  hir  every  joynte 

"  With  certain  oyle  and  balfam  anoynte, 

•*  jind  put  a  liccur  in  hir  mcuthCf 

**  Whicbe  is  to  few  clerkes  couthe.'* 
Little  weight  is  to  be  Jaid  on  the  fpeiling  of  the  firft  quarto,  for 
vial  was  formerly  fpelt  In  the  quarto  edition  of  iC.  iiicZ?flri //• 

1615: 

<*  Edward's  feven  fons,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one, 

**  Were  feven  vicls  of  his  facred  blood." 
Again,  in  the  folioj  1623,  ibid: 

"  One  'vid  full  of  Edward's  facred  blood." 
Again,  in  The  tragical  Hijiory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet^    1562  : 

"  She  poured  forth  into  the  vyoll  of  the  fryer 

«  Water———."  Malone. 

*  A  luarmtb  breathes  out  of  her]]  The  old  copies  read — a  warmth 
breath  out  of  her.  The  corredion  was  fuggefted  by  Mr,  Steevens.  The 
fecond  quarto,  and  the  modern  editions,  read  unintelligibly, 

Nature  awakes  a  warm  breath  out  of  her.  Malone. 

*  — cafes  to  tbofe  heaverlj.jezvels — ]  The  fame  exprefllon  occurs  in 
She  Tymter  s  Tale  : 

*'  — they  feem'd  almoft,  with  ftaring  on  one  another,  to  tear 
<afe$  of  their  eyes."  Malone. 

5  Her  eyt-!idt  

Beirin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold  j]  So,  in  The  lempeji  : 
*'  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
**  And  fay,  what  thou  fce'ft  yond.'*  Maloj^jc, 
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Thai,  O  dear  Diana, 
Where  am  I  ?  Where's  my  lord?  What  world  is  this*? 
"  2.  Gent,  Is  not  this  ftrange  ? 

I.  Gent,  Moll  rare. 

Cer,  Hufli,  my  gentle  neighbours ;  lend  me  your  hands; 
To  the  next  chamber  bear  her  ^,    Get  linen ;  now 
This  matter  muft  be  look'd  to,  for  her  relapfe 
Is  mortal.    Come,  come,  and  Efculapius  guide  us  ! 

\_Exeunty  carrying  Thaifa  aunay. 

SCENE  III. 

Tharfus.    A  Room  in  Cleon's  Houfe* 

Enter  Pericles,    Cleon,  Dionyza,  Lychorida, 
and  Marina. 

Per,  Moft  honoured  Cleon,  I  muft  needs  be  gone  ; 
jMy  twelve  months  are  expir'd,  and  Tyrus  (lands 
In  a  litigious  peace.    You,  and  your  lady. 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulnefs  !  The  gods 
Make  up  the  reft  upon  you  i 

Cle,  Your  ftiakes  of  fortune,  though  they  haunt  you 
mortally^. 

Yet 

4  What  world  is  tbh      So,  in  the  Conf,Amant* 

<<  And  firft  hir  eien  up  fhe  calte, 

•*  And  whan  flie  more  of  ftrength  caught, 

"  Hir  armes  both  forth  fhe  ftraughte  j 

**  Helde  up  hir  honde,  and  pitiouflie 

•«  She  fpake,  and  faid,  ivbere  am  I P 

«  TVhere  is  my  lorde  f  What  uoorldt  is  this  f 

**  As  fhe  thatwote  not  howe  it  is."  Malone. 

5  Hujhy  my  gentle  neighbours 'y  — 

To  the  next  chamber  bear  her.]  So,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II, 
"  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  hence 
**  Into  another  chamber :  foftlyy  pray  ; 
**  Let  there  be  no  noife  made,  my  gentle  friends^ 
<t  Unlefs  fome  dull  and  favourable  hand 
«  Will  whifper  mufick  to  my  wearied  fpirit."  Malone, 
^  —-though  they  haunt  you  mortally Thus  the  firft  quarto.  The 
folios  and  the  modern  editions  read — bate,  Malone. 

Tcur  fhakes  of  fcrtuney  though  tbey  haunt  j»oa  mortally f 
Tet  glance  full  wond'ringly  on  us.]  I  think  we  Ihould  read  : 
Vol,  III.  O  0  Yottf 
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Yet  glance  full  wond'ringly  on  us. 

Dion.  O,  your  fweet  queen  1 
That  the  ftriia  fates  had  pleased  you  had  brought  her 
hither. 

To  have  bleft  mine  eyes  with  her  ! 
Per,  We  cannot  but 

Obey  the  powers  above  us.    Could  I  rage 

And  roar,  as  doth  the  fea  fhe  lies  in,  yet 

The  end  muft  be  as  *tis.    My  gentle  babe, 

Marina,  (whom,  for  fhe  was  born  at  fea, 

I  have  nam'd  fo,)  here  1  charge  your  charity 
Withal,  leaving  her  the  infant  of  ycur  care  ; 

Befeechingyou  to  give  her  princely  training. 
That  {he  may  be  manner'd  as  ihe  is  born 7. 

Cle,  Fear  not,  my  lord  ;  but  think. 
Your  grace  ^,  that  fed  ray  country  with  your  corn, 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  ftill  fall  upon  you,) 
Mult  in  your  child  be  thought  on.    If  negledion 

Your  jhafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  (or  bunt  or  bit)  yoa 

mortally. 
Yet  glance  full  wandVingly,  &c. 
Thus  TuUy  in  one  of  his  Familiar  Epiftles  :  «*  —  omnibus  teVn  for- 
tuna  propofita  fit  vita  noftra."    Again,  Shakfpeare  in  his  Otbeih  : 

<<  The  fnot  of  accident  or  dart  of  cbance^,^* 
Again,  in  Hamlet: 

The  flings  and  arrctvs  of  outrageous  fortune.^'* 
Again,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  }FindJor  :  "  I  am  glad,  though  you 
have  ta*en  a  fpecial  ftand  to  flrike  at  me,  that  your  arrtw  hath 
glanced** 

The  fenfe  of  the  paflage  fliould  feem  to  be  as  follows.  All  the  ma- 
lice of  fortune  is  not  corifined  to  yourfelf.  Though  her  arrows  itrike 
deeply  at  you,  yet  wandering  from  their  mark,  they  fomctimes  glance 
on  us  J  as  at  prefent,  when  the  uncertain  ftate  of  Tyre  deprives  us  of 
your  company  at  Tharfus.  Steevens, 

7  I'hat  fhe  may  be  manner'd  as  Jhe  is  born,'\  So,  in  Cymbeline  : 
**  and  he  is  one, 

«  The  trueft  manner'' d^  fuch  a  holy  witch, 

That  he  enchants  focieties  to  him."  Malone. 
*  Tear  noty  my  lord  j  but  think, 
Tour  gracCi — ]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  ancient  copies,  I  fufpeft 
the  poet  wrote. 

Fear  not,  my  lord,  hut  that 
Your  grace,  &c.  Mai.om»« 

Should 
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Should  therein  make  me  vile  ^,  the  common  body. 
By  you  reliev'd,  would  force  me  to  my  duty: 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  afpur'. 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine. 
To  the  end  of  generation  ! 

Per.  I  believe  you  ; 
Your  honour  and  your  goodnefs  teach  me  to  it  *, 
Without  your  vows.    Till  (he  be  married,  madam. 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
Unfifter'd  fhall  this  heir  of  mine  remain. 
Though  I  ftiew  will  in't  ^.    So  I  take  my  leave 
Good  madam,  make  me  bleffed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion,  I  have  one  myfelf. 
Who  fhall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  refpedl. 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Fer,  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers, 

9   -if  neglefllon 

Should  therein  make  me  t/ilefj  The  modern  editions  have  neg  eBb 
But  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  is  right.  The  word  is  ufed  by  Shak- 
Ijpeare  in  Troilas  and  CreJJlda  : 

«  And  this  negUBion  of  degree  it  is, 
**  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward."  Malone. 
*  -^my  nature  need  a  fpur,  ]  So,  in  Macbeth  z 
*  •  — — •   I  have  no  fpur 

«'  To  prick  the  fides  of  my  intent,— Steevens, 
a  Tour  honour  and  your  goodnefs  teach  me  to  it,"]    Perhaps  our  autho 
wrote  —  ivitch  me  to  t.    So,  in  K.  Henry  VL  P.  II : 

To  fit  and  ivitch  me  as  Afcanius  did.*' 
Again,  in  another  play  ; 

I'll  ivitch  fweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  look," 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Spenfer's  Faerie  ^een  : 

 ——pleafing  charms, 

"  With  which  weak  men  thou  ivitchefl  to  attend,'*''  Steevens. 
3  Though  I  Jbeiu  will  int.]    The  meaning  may  be — Though  1 
appear  ivilful  and  per v erf e  by  fucb  conduEl,    We  might  read— -Though 
J  fliew  ;// in't.  Malone, 

Unjifier''d fhall  this  babe  of  mine  remairtf 

Though  I  fheiv  will  zVr;]  i.  e.  till  flie  be  married,  I  fwear  by 
Diana,  (though  I  may  fliew  [w;7/,  i.  e.]  obftinacy  in  keeping  fuch 
an  oath)  this  heir  of  mine  fhall  have  none  ivho  can  call  her  Jifier  }  i.  e» 
I  will  not  marry  and  fo  have  a  chance  of  other  children,  before  flie  is 
difpofed  of»— 0/^i«tfcy  was  anciently  called  imlfulneft,  Stekvens, 

O  o  a  CU. 
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Cle,  We'll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  o'  the 
fhore ; 

Then  give  you  up  to  the  malk'd  Neptune*,  and 
The  gentleft  winds  of  heaven. 

Per,  I  will  embrace  your  offer* — Come,  deareft  ma- 
dam.— 

O,  no  tears,  Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  miftrefs,  on  whofe  grace 

You  may  depend  hereafter. — Come,  my  lord.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  IV. 
Ephefus.    J  Room  in  Cerimon's  Houfe, 
£;//fr  Cerimon  and  Thais  a. 
Cer,  Madam,  this  letter,  and  fome  certain  jewels. 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer  :  which  are  now  * 
At  your  command.    Know  you  the  charader  ? 

Thai,  It  is  my  lord's.    That  I  was  ihipp'd  at  fea, 
I  well  remember,  even  on  my  yearning  time^ ; 
But  whether  there  delivered  or  no. 
By  the  holy  gods,  I  cannot  rightly  fay  ; 
But  fince  king  Pericles,  my  wedded  lord, 
I  ne'er  ihall  fee  again,  aveftal  livery 
Will  I  take  me  to,  and  never  more  have  joy, 

4  — maik'diV/'/r»«,]  i.  e.  inGdious  waves,  that  wear  a  treacherous 
CtniJc : 

*'  Subdola  fallacis  ridet  dementia  ponti.  Lucretius, 

Steevens. 

So,  in  The  Merchant  of  f^ertice  : 

"   the  guiled  {here 

*'  To  a  moft  dangerous  fea.*'  Malone. 
•  — ivbicb  are  now — J  for  the  infertion  of  the  word  rev;  lam 
accountable.  Malone. 

5  I  zvfU  remember f  even  on  my  yearning  f/w^j]  The  quarto,  1619, 
and  the  folio,  1664,  which  was  probably  printed  from  ir,  both  read 
eaning.  The  firfl:  quarto  reads  learnitig.  The  editor  of  the  fecond 
quarto  feems  to  have  corredled  ma^y  of  the  faults  in  the  old  copy, 
without  any  confideration  of  the  original  corrupted  reading.  Malone. 

Read — yearning  time.    So,  in  Kirg  Henry  V: 

"  —  for  FalrtafF  he  is  dead, 

"  And  we  tc\m^ yearn  therefore." 
Rowe  would  read — eaning,  a  term  applicable  only  to  flieep  when 
Xhtj  ^reduce  their y:ur.g,  Ste£V£NS. 
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Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpofe  as  youfpeak, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  diftant  far. 
Where  you  may  'bide,  until  your  date  expire^. 
Moreover,  if  you  pleafe,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  Myrecompence  is  thanks,  that's  all; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  fmall. 

[^Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

Enter  GowE  r  ^. 
Gouj,  Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  Tyre, 
Welcom'd,  and  fettled  to  his  own  defire. 
His  woeful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephefus, 
Unto  Diana  there  a  votarefs  ^. 

^  Wkere yeu  may^bidey  aw^V^&ar  date  expire.]  Until  you  die.  So, 

in  Romeo  and  Juliet  z 

<*  The //are  h  out  of  fuch  prolixity.'* 
The  expreflion  of  the  text  is  again  ufed  by  our  author  in  The  Rape 
of  Lucrece : 

An  expired  date,  canceli'd,  ere  well  begun." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

«<   and  expire  the  term 

«  Of  a  defpifed  life."  Malone. 
7  Enter  Gcwer,'\  This  chorus,  and  the  two  following  fcenes,  have 
hitherto  been  printed  as  part  of  the  third  a£l.  In  the  original  edition 
of  this  play,  the  whole  appears  in  an  unbroken  feries.  1  he  editor  of 
the  folio  in  1664.,  firft  made  the  divifion  of  afts,  (which  has  been  fince 
followed,)  wichout  much  propriety.  The  poet  feems  to  have  intended 
that  each  aft  fhould  begin  with  a  chorus.  On  this  principle  thepie- 
fent  divilion  is  made.  Gower,  however,  interpofing  eight  times,  a 
chorus  is  neceflarily  introduced  in  the  middle  of  this  and  the  enfuing 
a<Si.  I4AL0NE. 

*  His  woeful  queen  ive  leave  at  EpbefaSf 

Unto  Diana  there  a  votarth.']  Ephefws  Is  a  rhime  fo  ill  correfpond- 
ing  with  votare/j,  that  I  fufpeft  our  author  wrote  Epheyi  or  Eph(f/>; 
as  he  often  contrads  his  proper  names  to  fuit  his  metre.  Thus  Pont 
for  Pontar,  Mede  for  Med/j,  Comagene  for  Comagena,  SiciU  for 
SiciI/«,  &c.  Gower,  in  the  ftory  on  which  this  play  is  founded, 
has  Dionyze  for  Dionyza,  zni  Tharfc  for  Tharfaj.    Ste evens. 

The  old  copies  rtzd— thereat  a  votarefs.  I  am  anfwcrablc  for  the 
^orre^ion.  Malom£» 

O  0  3  Now 
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Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind. 
Whom  our  faft-growing  fcene  muft  find* 
At  Tharfus,  andby  Cleon  train'd 
|n  mufick,  letters  * ;  who  hath  gain*d 
Of  education  all  the  grace. 
Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 
Of  general  wonder*.    But  alack  ! 
That  monfter  envy,  oft  the  wreck 

Of 


9  ff^kom  our  faft-growing  fcene  mujl  find-^l  The  fame  expreflion 
occurs  in  the  chorus  to  The  JVinter^i  Tale : 

**  ■  your  patience  this  allowing, 

**  I  turn  my  glafs,  and  give  my  fcene  fuch  gronvingf 
**  As  you  had  fiept  between."    M alone. 
'  In  muficTi,  letters  j]  The  old  copy  reads,  I  think  corruptly, — In 
mujicks  letters.    The  correfponding  paffage  in  Gower's  dnf,  Amant* 
confirms  the  emendation  now  made  : 

<*  My  doughter  Thaife  by  your  leve 
**  I  thynke  ftiall  with  you  be  leve 

As  for  a  tyme  :  and  thus  I  prai, 
*<  That  (he  be  kepte  by  all  waie, 
<*  And  whan  iht  hath  of  age  more 
«  That  fhe  be  fet  to  6okes  lore,''  2cq. 

Again  : 

«  —  fliedwelleth 

"  In  Tharfe,  as  the  Cronike  telleth  ; 
*<  She  was  well  kept,  flie  was  well  loked. 
She  was  well  taught,  Jhe  iva$  loell  boked ; 
So  well  j(lie  fped  hir  in  hir  youth, 
**  That  ihe  of  every  wyfedome  couth."—  Malone* 
*  Which  mokes  her  both  the  ht^xt  and  place 
Of  general  ivonder.'\  The  old  copies  read— 

Which  makes  high  both  the  art  and  place,  &c. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Malone. 
TVhich  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 

Of  general  ivonder.^  Such  an  education  as  rendered  her  th^  center 
and  fiuation  of  general  wonder.  We  ftill  ufe  the  heart  of  oak  for  the 
central  part  of  it,  and  the  heart  of  the  land  in  much  fuch  another  fenfe. 
Shakfpeare  in  Coriolanus  fays,  that  one  of  his  ladies  is—"  thtffire  and 
/o^  of praife."  Steevens. 
So,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

**  I  will  on  with  my  fpeech  in  your  praife,  and  then  fhew  you  the 
heart  of  my  meflage."    Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
<*  —  the  very  heart  of  lofs.'* 

Again, 
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Of  earned  praife^,  Marina*s  life 

Seeks  to  take  off,  by  treafon*s  knife. 

And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 

One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown*. 

Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight  ^ ;  this  maid 

Hight  Fhiloten  :  and  it  is  faid 

For  certain  in  our  ftory,  fhe 

Would  ever  with  Marina  be : 

Be't  when  (he  weav'd  the  fleided  filk^. 

With  fingers,  long,  fmall,  white  as  milk ; 

Or 

i^galn,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucreece: 

On  her  bare  breaft,  the  heart  of  all  her  land." 
Place  here  fignifies  refidenct.    So,  in  A  Lover  s  Complaint : 

Love  laclc'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  htx  place,''* 
In  this  fenfe  it  was  that  Shakfpeare,  when  he  purchafedhis  houfeat 
Stratford,  C3.\\&(ji  \t  The  New  Place.  Malone. 

3  ■.  oft  the  wreck 

Of  earned  praife,]  Praife  that  has  been  well  deferved.  The  fame 
cxprelTion  is  found  in  the  following  lines,  which  our  author  has  imi- 
tated in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

«  How  durft  thou  once  attempt  to  touch  the  honour  of  his 
name  ? 

Whofe  deadly  foes  do  yeld  him  dew  and  earned  praife.** 
Tragical  Hy/iorie  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  156a. 
So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 

"  If  we  have  unetfrn^^  luck,— Malone. 

4  And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 

One  daughter,  and  a  ivench  full grown^l  The  old  copy  reads—* 
And  in  this  kind  our  Cleon  hath 
One  daughter,  and  a  fiill  grown  wench. 
The  rhyme  fhews  evidently  that  it  is  corrupt.    For  the  pfefent  re- 
gulation the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Steevens.  Malone. 

5  E-ven  ripe  for  marriage  fij^ht ;]  The  firft  quarto  reads, 

Even  right  for  marriage  fght. 
The  quarto,  1619,  and  all  the  fubfequent  edidons,  have 
Even  ripe  for  marriage fght. 
Sight  was  clearly  mifprinted  for  fght.    We  had  before  in  this  play 
Cupid's  wars.    Dr.  Percy  would  read— for  marriage  rir«.  Malone, 
Read — -fghti  i.  c,  the  combats  of  Venus  j  or  nighty  which  needs  no 
explanation.  Steevens. 

6  Be't  when  fhe  lueavd  the  fleided  flky]  The  old  copies  read- 

Be  it  when  they  weav'd,  &c. 
But  the  context  fhews  that  (he  was  the  author's  word.    To  have 
praifed  evea  the  hands  of  Philoten  would  have  been  iAConfiftent  with 
O  0  4  the 
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Or  when  fhe  would  with  fharp  neeld  wound  ^ 
The  cambrick,  which  ftie  made  more  found 
By  hurting  it  ;  or  when  to  the  lute 
She  fung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 
That  Hill  records  with  moan  ^ ;  or  when 
She  would  with  rich  and  conftant  pen 

Vail 

the  general  fch'me  of  the  prefent  chorus.  In  all  the  other  members 
of  this  fentence  we  find  Marina  alone  mentioned  : 

Or  when  fl^t  would,  &c. 

■  or  when  to  the  lute 

She  fung,  &c. 

The  weaver's  Jley  or  Jlay  is  explained  in  Vol.  X.  p.  353,  n.  5. 

Malone. 

SU'tded  filk  is  untwifted  filk,  prepared  to  be  ufed  in  the  weaver's  Jley 
crJJay.  Percy- 

7  Orivben  fj.  -would  iv'tth  Jharp  r\ce\d  ivound — ]  All  the  copies  read, 
with  fharp  needle  wound  j  but  the  metre  fhews  that  we  ought  to  read 
neeld.  In  afubfequent  paflage,  in  the  firft  quarto,  the  word  is  abbre- 
viated : 

*<   and  with  her  neele  compofes — 

So,  in  Scanyhurfl's  ^^:r^i/,  1582: 

«*  on         wrought  carpets*'* 

See  alfft  Vol.  IV.  p.  556,  n.  3.  Malone. 
*  —  or  ivhen  te  the  lute 

She  fung,  avd  made  th*  night  bird  mute. 

That  Jiill  records  with  moan  j]  The  firfl  quarto  reads  : 

 the  night-bed  mute, 

That  flill  records  with  moan, 
for  which  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions  we  find— 

 and  made  the  night-bed  mute. 

That  flill  records  ivithin  one. 
There  can,  1  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  author  wrote— n'ght- 
hird,    Shakfipeare  has  frequent  allutions,  in  his  works,  to  the  nigbtiif 
gale.    So,  in  his  loi^  Sonnet: 

*<  As  Philomel  in  fummer's  front  doth  fing, 
*«  And  ftops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days, 

Not  that  the  fummT  is  Jefs  pleafant  now 
**  Than  when  her  m.u>nful  hymnt  did  hufh  the  nigbt,''*  Scc» 
Again,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1594  : 

**  And  for,  poor  bird,  th:u  firig^ft  not  in  the  day, 
"  As  fliaming  anie  eye  fhould  thee  behold," — . 
So  Miltcn,  Par,  Lojiy  B.  IV. 

n   Thefs  to  their  nefts 

«*  Were  flunk  ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  j 
'*  She  all  night  long  her  amorous  dcfcant  fufig." 
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Vail  to  her  miftrefs  Dian  ^  ;  ftill 
This  Philoten  contends  in  flcill 
With  abfolute  Marina  *  :  fo 
The  dove  of  Paphos  might  with  the  crow 
Vie  feathers  white  ^.    Marina  gets 
Ail  praifes,  which  are  paid  as  debts. 

To  record  anciently  fignified  to  Jing,  So,  in  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
Ourania,  by  N.  B.  1606  ; 

*'  Recording  fongs  unto  the  Del  tie — 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  180,  n.  5. — "  A  bird  (I  am  informed)  is  faid  to  record^ 
when  he  fings  at  firft  low  to  himfelf,  before  he  becomes  mafter  of  his 
fong  and  ventures  to  Ting  out.    The  word  is  in  conftant  ufe  with  Bird- 
fanciers  at  this  day."  Mai.one. 
9  ^luitb  rich  and  conjiant  ten 

Vail  to  her  mijiref;  D'luv  ^]  To  vail  is  to  bov/,  to  do  homage. 
The  author  feems  to  mean — ^^hen  floe  xvould  comfofe  fupplicatory 
hymns  to  D:<2na,  or  verfes  expreiTive  of  her  gratitude  to  Dionyza, 

We  might  indeed  read — Hall  to  her  miftrefs  Dian  j  i.  e.  falute  her 
in  verfe.  Steevens. 

I  ftrongly  r.fpe<£t  that  'uail  is  a  mif-print.    We  might  read  : 
TVai'i  to  her  miftrefs  Dian. 
i.  e.  compofe  elegies  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  of  which  ihe  had 
been  apprized  by  her  nurfe,  Lychorida. 

That  Diartj  i.  e.  Diana,  is      e  true  reading,  may,  I  think,  be 
inferred  from  a  pafTage  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice'.,  which  may  at  the 
fame  time  perhaps  afford  the  befl-  comment  on  that  before  us  ; 
Come,  ho,  and  wakr  Diana  with  a  hymn  ; 
With  fweeteft:  touches  pierce  your  rrt'flrtji'  ear, 
"  And  draw  her  home  with  munclc.'* 
Again,  in  A Midfummtr-Night'' s  Dream  : 

**  To  be  a  barren  filter  all  your  life, 

**  Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitlefs  moon,'''' 

Malone# 

'  — uuith  abfolute  Marina  :'\  i.  e.  highly  accompli/hed,  perfed.  So, 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

«  at  fea 

He  is  an  abfolute  mafter." 
Again,  in  Green's  Tu  S^iiofuey  1614 1 

**  from  an  abfolute  aud  moil  complete  gentleman,  to  a  mod 

abfurd,  ridiculous,  and  fond  lover.'*  Malone. 

^  Vie  feathers  ivhite,]  See  noiton'T he  Taming  of  the  Shrew, Yo\.  Ill, 
p.  290,  n.  8.  Steevens. 


And 
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And  not  as  given.    This  fo  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks 

That  Cleon's  wife,  with  envy  rare  S 

A  prefent  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  ftand  peerlefs  by  this  flaughter. 

The  fooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  iTead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurfe,  is  deadj 

And  curfed  Dionyzahath 

The  pregnant  inllrument  of  wrath  ^ 

Preft  for  this  blow^.    The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content : 

Only  I  carried  winged  time  ^ 

Poll  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhime  ; 

Which  never  could  1  fo  convey, 

Unlefs  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way.—^ 


3  —        fo  darks 

In  P.h'iloren  all  graceful  marhst']  So,  in  Cor  'tolanui  : 

*<  and  their  blaze 

«  Shall  darken  hicn  for  ever." 
Again,  ibidem: 

*f  — You  are  darken  d  in  this  atSlion,  fir, 
«  Even  by  your  own."    M  alone. 

4  ■^ivitb  envy  rare,^  Envy  is  frequently  ufed  by  our  ancient  wri» 
ters,  in  the  fenfe  of  malice.  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  538,  n.  6.  It  is, 
however,  I  believe,  here  ufedin  its  common  acceptation.  Malone. 

5  The  pregnane  inftrument  of  wrath — ]  Pregnant  is  ready.  So,  in 
Hamlet : 

«'  And  crook  xht  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee," — .  Malone. 
^  Preft  for  this  bloiv.]  Preft  is  ready  \  pret,  Fr.    So,  in  tbeTragi- 
fal  Hijiorie  of  Romcus  and  Juliet,  1562  : 

«  1  will,  God  lendyng  lyfc,  on  Wenfday  next  be  preji 

**  To  wayte  on  him  and  you — 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  10,  n.  8.  Malonk. 

7  Only  I  carried  winged  time — ]  So,  ia  the  chorus  to  Tbe  Winter*s 
Tale: 

ic  I  

«  Now  take  u  pon  me,  in  the  name  of  time, 
**  To  ufe  my  wingi,'^ 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  V : 

**  Thus  with  imagin'd  •voing  our  fwlft  fcene  flies, 
*<  In  motion  of  no  lefs  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought."  Malone. 

Dyonyz^ 
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Dionyza  does  appear. 
With  Leonine,  a  murderer. 

SCENE  I. 

Tharfus.    An  open  pierce  near  the  fea-Jhore, 
Enter  DioJ^YZ A,  Leonine. 
Dion,  Thy  oath  remember ;  thou  hail  fworn  to  do  it  ^  : 
'Tis  but  a  blow,  which  never  fhall  be  known. 
Thou  canft  not  do  a  thing  in  the  world  fo  foon. 
To  yield  thee  fo  much  profit.    Let  not  confcience 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  bofom  ^, 

s  Thy  oath  remember  j  thou  haft  fivorn  to  do  It  .•]  Here,  I  thinkj 
may  be  traced  the  rudiments  of  the  fcene  in  which  lady  Macbeth  infti- 
gates  her  hufband  to  murder  Duncan  : 

"        '     I  have  given  fuck,  and  know 
<*  How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  mej 
*'  I  would,  while  it  was  fmiiing  in  my  face, 
**  Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  bonelefs  gums, 
**  And  dafli'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  lut  fo  fivorn 
jis you  have  done  to  tbis*'^  Malon£. 
9  — injiame  lonie  m  thy  bofom,']  The  firft  quarto  reads — Let  not 
confcience  which  is  but  cold,  in  f.amin'r  thy  love  bofome,  enfiame  too 
nicelie,  nor  let  pitie,"  &c.    The  lubfequent  impreflions'  afford  no 
afiiftance.    Some  words  feem  to  have  been  loft.    The  fentiment  origi- 
nally exprefled,  probably  was  this.-— Let  not  confcience,  which  is  but 
a  cold  monitor,  deter  ynu  from  executing  what  you  have  promifed ; 
nor  let  the  beauty  of  Marina  enkindle  the  flame  of  love  in  your  bofom  ; 
— nor  be  foftened  by  pity,  which  even  I,  a  woman,  have  caft  ofF.— 
1  am  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the  regulation  that  I  have  made,  but 
it  affords  a  glimmering  of  fenfe.    Nearly  the  fame  expreflion  occurred 
before : 

■       That  have  infiam'd  defire  in  my  breaft — . 
I  fufpeft,  the  words  fn^iJOT^  roo  njff/y  Were  written  in  the  margin, 
the  author  not  having  determined  which  of  the  two  expreflions  to 
adopt;  ana  that  by  miftake  they  were  tranfcribed  as  part  of  the  text. 
The  metre,  which  might  be  more  commodioufly  regulated,  if  thefc 
words  were  omitted,  in  fome  meafure  fupports  this  conjedlure : 
Nor  let  pity,  which  ev'n  women  have  caft  off. 
Melt  thee,  but  be  a  foJdier  to  thy  purpofe.    Ma  lone. 
We  might  read, 

■  ■  inflame  thy  lovi«^  bofom  : 
With  Mr.  Malone's  alteration,  however,  the  words  will  bear  the 
following  fenfc  :  Let  not  conicience,  which  in  itfelf  is  of  a  cold  nature, 
have  power  to  raife  the  flame  of  love  in  you,  raife  it  even  to  folly.— 
Uicdyy  in  ajicient  language,  fignifies  fooUjhly,  Niaiu  Fr,  St e evens. 

Inflame 
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Inflafie  too  nicely  ;  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  caft  off,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  foldier  to  thy  purpofe. 

Leon.  I'll  do*t ;  but  yet  fhe  is  a  goodly  creature. 

Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  {hould  have  her  Here 
She  comes  weeping  for  her  old  millrefs'  death. 
Thou  art  refolvM  ? 

Leon,  I  am  refolvM  *. 

'  ■       hut  yet  fhe  is  a  goodly  creature. 

Dion.  "The  jitter  then  the  gods  (hould  have  her."]  So,  in  Kin£ 
Richard  III. 

"  O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. — 

The  fitter  for  the  king  of  Heaven."  Steevens. 
*  Here  foe  comes  tueeping  for  her  old  mijirejs'  death. 
Ih'M  art  rcjd-v'd  ? 

Leon.  1  am  refolv'd.'}  This  pafTage  in  the  old  copies  ftands  thus  5 
Here  fhe  conies  weeping  for  her  only  miftrefs  death. 
Thou  art  refoiv'd  ? 
If  regulated  thus, 

Here  fhe  comes  weeping  for  her  only  miftrefs.—* 
Death. — Thou  art  refoiv'd  ? 
It  reminds  us  of  one  in  K.  John  : 

K.john.  *'  Doft  thou  underftand  me  ?— 

1  hau  art  his  keeper. 
Huh,        *'  And  I'Jl  keep  him  fo, 

<^  That  he  ftiall  not  oftend  yourmajeftv. 
K.Jihfi.  «  Dcatk. 
Hub.  My  lord? 

K.  John.  '*  A  grave. 
Hub.       "  He  (hall  not  live."' 

The  fimilitude  may,  however,  be  only  imaginary,  for  the  poet 
might  have  meant  to  fay  no  more  than — "  Here  fhe  comes  weeping 
for  the  death  of  her  only  miftrefs."  Dr.  Percy,  fuppofes  the  words 
.—onlymijirefs  to  be  corrupt,  and  would  read — her  c/i  Karye'x  death. 

As  Marina  had  been  trained  in  muftck,  lettrrs,  &c.  and  had 
gained  all  the  graces  of  education,  Lychorida  (he  obferves)  could  not 
have  been  her  only  miftrefs.""  But  1  think  the  latter  word  right.  Her 
nurfe  was  in  one  fenfe  her  miftrefs }  Marina,  from  her  infancy  to  the 
age  of  fourteen,  having  been  und^r  the  care  of  Lychorida. 

Her  only  (or  her  old)  miftrefs''  deathy  (not  "  mftreffes  death,")  was 
the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time,  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

«*  With  fweeteft  touches  pierce  your  miftrefs"  ear^"ii,z.  M  a  l  o n  e  . 


Enter 
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Enter  Marina,  nvith  a  hajket  of  fovjevs. 

Mar,  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 
To  llrew  thy  green  with  flowers  ^ :  the  yellows,  blues. 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds. 
Shall,  as  a  carpet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
"While  fummer  days  do  laft       Ah  me  !  poor  maid. 
Born  in  a  tempeft,  when  my  mother  dy*d. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lafting  llorm*> 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends  5. 

Dion,, 

3  iV^s,  J  wi//  roh  Tellus  of  her  nveed, 

To  Jireivthy  green  wiib  Jioioers ;]  Thus  the  quartos.  In  the  folio 
grave  was  fubftituted  for  green.  By  the  green,  as  Lord  Charlemont  fug- 
gefts  to  me,  was  meant  <<  the  green  turf  with  which  the  grave  of 
Lychorida  was  covered,"  So,  in  Taflb's  Godfrey  of  BuUo'ignef  tranf- 
lated  by  Fairfax,  i6co  : 

"  My  aflies  cold  fhall,  buried  on  this  greetif 
«*  Enjoy  that  good  this  body  ne'er  pofl'eft." 
JVeed  in  old  language  meant  garment.  Malone* 
The  profe  romance,  already  quoted,  fays  "  that  always  as  fhecame 
homeward,  fhe  went  and  waflied  the  tombeof  hernouryce,  and  kept 
it  contynually  fayre  and  clene."    St  eevens. 

4  Sbally  as  a  carpet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  fummer  days  do  laft.j  So,  in  Cymbeline: 

«  ■  with  fairefl  fioivers, 

<*  TVh'ile Jummer  lafis,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
«  rU  fweeten  thy  fad  grave.    Thou  fhait  not  lack 
**  The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrofe,  nor 
•*  The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins,  no  nor 
•<  The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  flander 
**  Out-fweeten'd  not  thy  breath." 
Mr.  Steevens  would  read — Shall  as  a  chaplet,  &c.  The  word  hang,  It 

inuft  be  owned,  favours  this  corredlion,  but  the  flowers  ftrew'd  on 

the green-fward,  may  with  more  propriety  be  compared  to  a  carpet  than 

a  wreath.  Malone. 

*  — like  a  lafting  Jiorm,'\  Thus  the  quarto,  1619,  In  the  firft  copy 

the  word  like  is  oraitied.  Malone. 

5  Whirring /Kcyrowj  my  friends.'^  Thus  the  earlieftcopy;  I  think, 
rightly.    The  fecond  quarto,  and  all  the  fubfequent  imprelfions,  read 

Hurrying  me  from  my  friends.  JVhirring  or  whirrying  had  former- 
ly the  lame  meaning.  A  bird  that  flies  with  a  quick  motion,  accom- 
panied with  noife,  is  ftill  laid  to  whirr  away.    Thus  Pope  : 

Now  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheafant  fprings.'* 
The  verb  to  whirry  is  ufed  in  the  ancient  ballad  entitled  Robin  Good- 
fellow,    Reliques  of  Ancient  Eng,  Poet,    Vol.  IIJ,  p,  203  : 

«  More 
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How  now,  Marina  1  why  do  you  keep  alone*? 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ^  ?  Do  not 
Coufume  your  blood  with  forrowing* :  you  have 
A  nurfe  of  me  *.  Lord  !  how  your  favour's  changed 
With  this  unprofitable  woe  ! 
Come,  give  me  your  flowers  :  ere  the  fea  mar  it. 
Walk  with  Leonine  ;  the  ^ir  is  quick  there  ^, 
And  it  pierces  and  fharpens  the  ftomach.  Come, 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 
Mar,  No,  I  pray  you  ; 

**  More  fwift  than  wind  away  I  go, 
*'  O'er  hedge  and  lands, 
**  Through  pools  and  ponds, 
**  1  ivbirry,  laughing,  ho  ho  ho.**  Malone. 
The  two  laft  lines  uttered  by  Marina,  very  ftrongly  refemble  a  palTagc 
Jn  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  19,  1.  377  : 

rag  J'  «x  IfleXov/a?  aeXXat 
n».T:v        Ix^uUvra  <I>iA12N  AOANEYGE  OEPOYZIN. 

Steevens» 

^  H01V  now,  Marina!  why  do  you  keep  alone  Thus  the  earl  i  eft 
Copy.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

H01V  ncwf  my  lord!  ivby  do  you  keep  alone  f** 
The  fecond  quarto  reads 

. I        ■■■■  why  do  you  iveep  alone?  Malone. 
7  Ho'UJ  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  f  ]  So,  in  King  Henry  IP'', 
P.  II:  **  How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince,  thy  brother?" 

Malone» 

'  Confume  your  blood  with  farrowing  ;]  So,  in  K..  Henry  VI.  P.  II, 
««  —  ^/oci/-<:o/7/awi«^y/^/ji."  See  alfoVol.IX.p,  379,n.  2.  Malone. 

•  — you  haue 

A  nurfe  of  me.'\  Thus  the  quarto,  1619.   The  firft  copy  reads- 
Have  you  a  nurfe  ot  n:e  ?  The  poet  probably  wrote— 
— —  Have  you  not 
A  nurfe  of  me?  Malone. 
9  —  ere  the  fea  mar  it. 

Walk  with  Leonine ;  the  air  is  quick  there,"]  Some  words  muft,  I 
think,  have  been  omitted.    Probably  the  author  wrote : 

 ere  the  fea  mar  it, 

Walkow  the fhore  with  Leonine,  the  air 
Is  quick  there.  Malone. 
— ere  the  fea  mar  it,  &c.J  i.  e.  ere  the  fea  mar  your  walk  upon  the 
fhorc  by  the  coming  in  of  the  tide,  walk  there  with  Leonine.  We  fee 
plainly  by  the  circumrtance  of  the  pirates,  that  Marina,  when  feized 
upon,  was  walking  on  tlie  fea-fhore  }  and  Shakfpeare  was  not  likely 
to  reiledl  that  there  is  little  or  no  tide  iu  the  Mediterranean. 

Charlemont. 

I'll 
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I'll  not  bereave  you  of  your  fervant, 

Dion,  Come,  come  ; 
1  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yoorfelf. 
With  more  than  foreign  heart  *.    We  every  day 
Expe6l  him  here  :  when  he  (hall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports  %  thus  blafted. 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage  ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  ta'ert 
No  care  to  your  bell  courfes.    Go,  I  pray  you  ; 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again ;  referve 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  Ileal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old  ^.    Care  not  for  mej 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar,  Well,  1  will  go; 
But  yet  1  have  no  defireto  it*. 

Dion,  Come,  come,  I  know  'tis  good  for  you* 
Walk  half  an  hour.  Leonine,  at  the  leaft  ; 
Remember  what  I  have  faid. 

Leon,  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion.  I'll  leave  you,  my  Ivveet  lady,  for  a  while  5 
Pray  you,  walk  foftly,  do  not  heat  your  blood :  - 
What !  1  muft  have  care  of  you. 

Mar,  My  thanks,  fweet  madam.—     [^at/V  Dlonyzaf^ 

"  fVitb  more  than  foreign  heart.']  With  the  fame  warmth  of  afFe^lion' 
as  if  I  was  your  country-woman.    Ma  lone. 

*  Our  paragon  to  all  rcportSil  Our  fair  charge,  whofe  beauty  waisr 
once  equal  to  all  that  fame  faid  of  it*    So,  in  Othello  : 
■  .  ■  He  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid, 

**  That  paragons  dejcription  and  ivild  fame.*''  Malone. 

3  —  referve 

That  excellent  complexion,  tvhtch  d'rd  fteal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old  ']  So,  in  Shakfpeare's  20th  Sonnet ! 
A  man  in  hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 
**  Which  Jieals  men's  eyesj  and  women's  fouls  amazeth.** 
Again,  in  his  Lo'ver''s  Complaint : 

*'  Thus  did  he  in  the  general  bofom  reign 
**  Of  young  and  old. 
To  refer-ve  is  here,  to  guard  5  to  preferve  carefully.    So,  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  32d  Scnntt: 

"  Referve  them,  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhymes."  Ma loneit 

4  miU  I -will  go'. 

But  yet  I  have  no  dejire  to  it,']  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 
**  I  have  no  mind  of  feaftmg  forth  tc-nigh', 
•*  But  I  will  go."  Stssvens. 

4  h 
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Is  this  wind  vvefterly  that  blows  ? 
Leon.  South- weft. 

Mar,  When  I  was  born,  the  wind  was  north, 
Leon,  Was't  fo? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurfe  faid,  did  never  fear. 
But  cry'd,  gGod/ea?nen,  to  the  failors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes  *  ; 
And,  clalping  to  the  maft,  endur'd  a  fea 
That  almoft  burft  the  deck 

Leon,  When  was  this  ? 

Mar,  When  I  was  born. 
Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent ; 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  wafhes  off 
A  canvas-climber^  :  ha,  fays  one,  ^iltout? 
And  with  a  dropping  induftry  they  fkip 
From  ftem  to  ftern^  :  the  boat-fwain  whiftles,  and 
The  mafter  calls,  and  trebles  their  confufion'*. 

Leon.  Come,  fay  your  prayers. 

Mar,  What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  fpace  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it:  pray;  but  be  not  tedious. 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  fworn 

*  Hh  k'mg'y  band  with  hauling  of  the  ropes For  the  infertlon  of 
the  words  luitb  and  of  I  am  refponfible.    Ma  lone. 

5  That  almoji  burH:  the  deck^^  Burjl  is  frequently  ufed  by  our  author 
in  an  adtive  fenfe.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  369,  n.  9.  Maloke. 
^  And  from  the  ladder -tack.'e  ivapjes  off 

A  canvas-climber  :]  A  fliip-boy.    So,  in  King  Henry  V : 

**   I   —  and  in  them  behold 

"  Upon  the  hempen-tackle  fliip-boys  climbing,''* 
1  fufpedl  that  a  line,  preceding  thefe  two,  has  been  loft,  which  per- 
haps might  have  been  of  this  import  t 

0\r  the  good Jhip  the  foaming  b'tHoiv  breaks, 
*<  And  from  the  ladder-tackle,"  &c.  Mai.one. 
7  From  \\tmto  fiern :]  The  old  copies  read — From  Jiern  to  ftern. 
But  we  certainly  ought  to  read — From  fern  to  ftern.    So  Dryden  : 
"  Orontes'  barque,  even  in  the  hero's  view, 
<*  From  fiem  to  Jiern  by  waves  was  overborne." 
A  hafty  tranfcriber,  or  negligent  compoficor,  might  eafily  have  mif- 
taken  the  letter  m  and  put  ta,  in  its  place.  Malone. 
»       and  trebles  their  con fufion.'\  So,  in  K.  Henry  F": 
*'  Hear  the  fhrill  ivhi/lle,  which  doth  order  give 
<*  To  founds fo^/«jV."  Malone. 

To 
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To  do  my  work  with  hafte. 

Mar,  Why,  will  you  kill  me'? 

Leon.  To  fatisfy  my  lady. 

Mar,  Why,  would  fhe  have  me  kill'd  ? 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life  ;  * 
I  never  fpake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature  ;  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  moufe,  nor  hurt  a  fly : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  againft  my  will. 
But  I  wept  for  it How  have  I  offended. 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  any  profit. 
Or  my  life  imply  her  any  danger  ? 

Leon.  My  commiflion. 
Is  not  to  reafon  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

Mar,  You  will  not  do*t  for  all  the  world,  1  hopc^ 
You  are  well-favour'd,  and  your  looks  forefhew 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.    I  faw  you  lately, 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought : 

9  Leon.  Corner  Jay  your  prayers. 
Mar.  What  mean  you  f 
Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  fpace  for  prayer, 

'  I  grant  it  :  pray  5  but  be  not  tedious^  &c. 
Mar.  fVhyf  luill  you  kill  me  F]  So,  in  Othello: 
Orb.      Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Defdemona  i"  — 
If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime 
<'  Unreconcii'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
«'  Solicit  for  it  ftraight. 
Df.*'  Alas,  my  lord,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Otb.  "  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief.— 
Def.      Talk  you  of  killing,"  &c.  Steevens. 
This  clrcumftance  is  likewife  found  in  the    GeJIa  Romatjorum, 
Peto,  domine,  fays  Tharfia,  (the  Marina  of  this  play,)  ut  fi  nulla 
fpes  eft  mihi,  permittas  me  deum  teftare.    Villicus  ait,  teftate  j  et 
Deus  ipfe  fcit  quod  coaftus  te  interficio.    Jlla  vero  cum  eflet  pofita 
in  oratione,  venerunt  pyratae,"  &c.  Malone. 
*  /  trod  upon  a  luorm  againft  my  •zvill. 

But  I  ivept  for  it.]  Fcnton  has  tranfplanted  this  image  into  his 
Mariamne : 

"  when  I  was  a  child, 

"  1  kill'd  a  linnet,  but  indeed  I  wept} 
<*  Heaven vifits  not  for  that."  Steevens. 

Vol.  hi.  P  p  .  Good, 
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Good  Tooth,  it  ftievv'd  well  in  you  ;  do  fo  now : 
Your  lady  feeks  my  life  ;  come  you  between. 
And  fave  poor  me,  the  weaker, 

Leo7i.  I  am  fworn. 
And  will  difpatch. 

Enter  Pirates,  ivhilfi  Marina  is  ftruggling, 

1.  P/r.  Hold,  villain  !  [Leonine  runs  aijjaj, 

2.  Pir,  A  prize  I  a  prize  ! 

3.  Pir.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part.  Come,  let's  have 
her  aboard  fuddenly, 

[Exeunt  Pirates  ifjith  Marina. 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame*    Enter  Leonine. 
Leon*  Thefe  roguing  thieves  ferve  the  great  pirate, 
Valdes*; 

And  they  have  feiz'd  Marina.    Let  her  go  : 

There's  no  hope  fhe'U  return.    I'll  fwear  fhe's  dead. 

And  thrown  into  the  fea. — But  I'll  fee  further; 

Perhaps  they  will  but  pleafe  themfelves  upon  her. 

Not  carry  her  aboard.    If  Ihe  remain. 

Whom  they  have  ravifh'd,  muft  by  me  be  flain.  \Exii» 

*  Thtfe  roguing  thieves  ftrve  the  great  pirate yVz\it%  ;]  The  Spani/h  ^ 
armada,  I  believe,  furnifhed  our  author  with  this  name.  Don  Peidro  dc 
Voldei  was  an  admiral  in  that  fleet,  and  had  the  command  of  the  great 
galleon  of  Andalufia.  His  fliip  being  difabled,  he  was  taken  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  July,  1588,  and  fent  to 
Dartmouth.  This  play  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  was  not  writtca 
till  after  that  period.— The  making  one  of  this  Spaniard's  anceflors  a 
pirate,  was  probably  relifhed  by  the  audience  in  thofe  days. 

Malonk. 

We  fhould  probably  read  — Thefe  ranting  thieves.     The  idea  of 
roguery  is  neceflariJy  implied  in  the  word  tbievet.  Mason. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 
MItyiene.    A  Room  in  a  Brothel. 
Enter  ?A-NDAK,  Bawd,  ani^  Boult, 
Pan,  Boult. 
Boult  bir. 

Pau.  search  the  market  narrowly  ;  Mitylene  is  full  of 
gallants.  We  lofl  too  much  money  this  mart  by  being 
too  wenchlefs. 

Ba^jod,  We  were  never  fo  much  out  of  creatures.  Wq; 
have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more  than  they 
can  do  ;  and  with  continual  adion  *  are  even  as  good 
rotten. 

Pan.  Therefore  let's  have  freft  ones,  whatever  we  pay 
for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  confcience  to  be  ufed  in  every 
trade,  we  (hall  never  profper  ^. 

Banvd.  Thou  fay'tt  true  :  'tis  not  our  bringing  up 
of 'poor  baftards*,  as  I  think,  1  have  brought  up  lome 
eleven — 

Boult.  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  down  again'. 

*  —  and  iv'ith  continual  aSion.-^']  Old  Copies — and  tbey  with,  &c. 
The  word  tbey  was  evidently  repeated  by  the  carelefsnefs  of  the  com- 
pofitor.  Maloke. 

2  Therefore  lec''s  have  frejh  onesy  ivhate'er  toe  fay  for  them.  If  there 
be  not  a  confcience  to  be  ufed  in  every  tradcy  ive  foall  never profper.J 
The  fentiments  incident  to  vicious  profeffions  fuffer  little  change  with- 
in a  century  and  a  half.  This  fpeech  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of 
JMrs.  Cole  in  the  Minor:  "  Tip  him  an  old  trader!  Mercy  on  us, 
where  do  you  expedt  to  go  when  you  die,  Mr.  Loader  ?'* 

StEE  VKNS. 

4  T'bou  fay^Ji  true  ^  ^t'ls  not  our  bringing  up  of  poor  bafiards^'j 
There  feems  to  be  fomething  wanting.  Perhaps — that  ivi/I  da — or 
fome  fuch  words,  The  author,  however,  might  have  intended  aa 
imperfeil  fentence.    Ma  lone. 

5  Ay,  to  elev  ny  and  brought  them  down  again."]  I  have  brought 
up  (i.  e.  educated)  fays  the  bawd,  fome  eleven.  Yes,  (anfwers  Boult) 
to  eleven,  (i.  e.  as  far  as  eleven  years  of  age)  and  th?n  brought  them 
down  again.  The  latter  claufe  of  the  fentence  rei^uires  no  explanation. 

Steevens. 

The  modern  copies  read,  /  too  eleven.  The  true  reading,  which 
is  found  in  the  quarto,  1609,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stecvens. 

Malone. 

P  p  2  Uut 
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But  fhall  I  fearch  the  market  ? 

Bauud,  What  elfe,  man  ?  The  ftuff  we  have,  a  ftrong 
wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  To  pitifully  fodden* 

Pan,  Thou  fay 'ft  true  ;  they're  too  unwholefome  o' 
confcience'.  The  poor  Tranfilvanian  is  dead,  that  lay 
with  the  little  baggage. 

Boult,h)'y  (he  quickly  poop'dhim^;  Ihe  made  him 
roaft-meat  for  worms but  I'll  go  fearch  the  market. 

[^Exit  Boult. 

Fan,  Three  or  four  thoufand  chequins  were  as  pretty 
a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  fo  give  over. 

Banud,  Why,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  Is  it  a  ihame 
to  get  when  we  are  old? 

Pan,  O,  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  commodity; 
nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger^:  there- 
fore, if  in  our  youths  we  could  pick  up  fome  pretty  eftate, 
'twere  not  amifs  to  keep  our  door  hatch'd  Befides, 
the  fore  terms  we  ftand  upon  with  the  gods,  will  bellrong 
with  us  for  giving  over, 

BaiA;d* 

5  Thou  fay'' Jl  true',  they're  too  univbolejome  o*  conjcience.']  The  old 
copies  read — there's  tivo  unwholefome  o'  confcience.  The  preceding 
dialogue  (hews  that  they  are  erroneous.  The  complaint  had  not  been 
made  of  tivo,  but  of  all  the  fluff  they  had.  According  to  the  prefent 
regulation,  the  pandar  merely  affents  to  what  his  wife  had  faid.  The 
words  tiuo  and  too  are  perpetually  confounded  in  the  old  copies. 

Malone. 

^  Ay^Jhe  quickly  poop'd  I'm  ;]  The  following  paHagc  in  The  DevWt 
Charter^  a  tragedy,  1607,  will  fufficicntly  explain  this  fingular 
term : 

"  ■  foul  Amazonian  trulls, 

<<  Whofe  lanterns  are  ftill  lighted  in  their ^oc^j.*'  Malone, 

7  wmmtbt  commodity  wages  not  loitb  the  danger  :]  i.  e.  is  not  equal  t» 

it. 

**         his  taints  and  honours 

««  equal  with  him."    Ant*  and  Cleop.  Steevins. 

Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Othello: 

"  To  wake  and  wfl^f  a  Jjn^fr  profitlefs."  Malone. 

8  — to  keep  our  door  hatch' d.'\  The  doors  or  hatches  of  brothelf, 
m  the  time  of  our  author,  feem  to  have  had  fome  diftinguilliing  mark, 
Soy'm  Cupid' i  Whirligig,  1607:  **  Set  fome  picks  upon  your  batch, 
and,  I  pray,  profefs  to  keep  a  bawdy -houfe*^ 

PrcfixcA 
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Banvd,  Come,  other  forts  offend  as  well  as  we^. 
Pand,  As  well  as  we  !  ay,  and  better  to ;  we  offend 
worfe.    Neither  is  our  profefTion  any  trade  ;  it's  no  call- 
ing : — but  here  comes  Boult. 

Prefixed  to  an  old  pamphlet  entitled  Hollands  Leaguer ^  4to.  1632,  is 
a  reprefentation  of  a  celebrated  brothel  on  the  Bank-fide  near  the 
Globe  playhoufe,  from  which  the  annexed  cut  has  been  made.  We 
have  here  the  hatch  exadly  delineated.  The  man  with  the  pole-ax, 
was  called  the  Ruffian,  Malone. 


9  Come^  other  (orts  offer. d  as  well  as  ive.'\  From  her  hufband's  an- 
fwer,  I  fuf  e^t  the  poet  \vrote— Other  rrai«,  &c.  Malone. 

P  p  3  Enter 
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Enter  the  Pirates ,  and  B  o  u  l  t  dragging  /«  M  a  r  i  n  a  • 

Boult.  Come  your  ways,  [to  Marina.] — My  mafters^ 
you  fay  Ihe's  a  virgin  ? 

I .  Ph\  O  fir,  we  doubt  it  not. 

Boult.  Mafter,  I  have  gone  thorough  *  for  this  piece, 
you  fee:  if  you  like  her,  fo  5  if  not,  i  have  loft  my  ear- 
ned. 

Ba<wd,  Boult,  has  fhe  any  qualities  ? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  fpeaks  well,  and  has 
excellent  good  cloaths ;  there's  no  further  neceflity  of 
qualities  can  make  her  be  refufed. 

Ban,vd»  What's  her  price,  Boult  ? 

Boult.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thoufand  pieces  *. 

Pan.VJ^W,  follow  me,  my  mafters ;  you  fhall  have  your 
money  prefently.  Wife,  take  her  in  ;  inftrudt  her  what 
flie  has  to  do,  that  fhe  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertain- 
ment^. P and ar  Pirates. 

Ba^dod,  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the  colour 
of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  age*,  with  warrant  of 
her  virginity  ;  and  cry.  He  that  noill  gi've  mofi,  Jhallhanje 
herfrji"^.  Such  a  maiden-head  were  no  cheap  thing, 
if  men  were  as  they  have  been.  Get  this  done  as  I  com- 
mand you. 

Boult.  Performance  (hall  follow.  [Exit^ 
Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  fo  flack,  fo  flow  1 

I  —I  ba'vegont  thorough — ]  i.  e.  I  have  bid  a  high  price  for  her, 
gone  far  \n  my  attempt  to  purchafe  her.  Stekvens. 

*  I  cat! roc  be  bated  cne  doit  of  a  tboufand  pieces.']  This  fpeech  rtiould 
feem  to  iu  t  the  Pirate.  However,  it  may  belong  io  Boult.  I  cannot 
get  tbdtn  to  bate  me  one  doit  of  a  thoufand  pieces.    M alok e. 

3  that  Jhe  ntjy  not  he  rzvj  in  ber  entertainment.]  Unripe,  un/kilful. 
So,  in  i/jm/cf  :  — *'  and  yet  but  raw  neither,  in  refpedt  of  his  quick 
faii."    Ma  LONE. 

•  -^age — ]  So  the  quarto,  1619,    The  firft  copy  has — her  zgt. 

M  ALONJK. 

4-  ^  and  cry  J  He  that  wil!  give  moft,  (hail  have  her  firft  ]  The 
prices  of  firft  and  fecondary  proftitution  are  exaftly  fettled  in  the  old 
profe  romance  already  quoted:  *'  Go  thou,  and  make  a  crye  throuvh 
the  cyte,  that  of  all  men  that  ftiall  inhabjte  with  her  carnally,  the  fyrft 
ihall  gyve  me  a  pouode  of  golde,  and  ai'ter^that  echone  a  pery  of  golde." 

ST£1VZNS. 

(He 
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(He  fhould  have  ftruck,  not  fpoke;)  or  that  thefe  pirates, 
(Not  enough  barbarous)  had  not  o'er-board  thrown  me. 
For  to  feek  my  mother  ^  ! 

Ba^d,  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar»  That  I  am  pretty. 

Ba^d,  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  In  you. 
Mar,  J  accufe  them  not, 

Baivd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you  are  like 
to  live^ 

Mar.  The  more  my  fault. 
To  Tcape  his  hands,  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Banxid.  Ay,  and  you  lliall  live  in  pleafure. 

Mar,  No. 

Banxjd,  Yes,  indeed,  lhall  you,  and  tafte  gentlemen  of 
all  fafhions.  You  fliall  fare  well ;  you  lhall  have  the 
difference  of  all  complexions.  What !  do  you  flop  your 
ears  ? 

Mar,  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Banvd,  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be  not  a 
woman  ? 

Mar,  An  honeft  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Baiud,  Marry,  whip  thee,  gofling  :  I  think  I  fliall  have 
fbmething  to  do  with  you.  Come,  you  are  a  young 
foolifti  fapling,  and  muft  be  bow'd  as  I  would  have  you, 

5  —  or  that  tbefe  pirates 

(  Not  enough  barbarous )  had  not  o'er-board  thrown  me^ 
For  to  feek  my  mother  !'\  Thus  the  old  copy,  but  I  fufpeft  the 
fecond  not  was  inadvertently  repeated  by  the  compofitor.  Marina, 
I  think,  means  to  fay,  Alas,  how  unlucky  it  was,  that  Leonine  was 
fo  Hack  in  his  office  ;  or,  he  having  omitted  to  kill  me,  boiv  fortunate 
ivouid  it  have  been  for  me,  if  thofe  pirates  had  thrown  me  into  the  fea 
to  feek  my  mother. 

However,  the  original  reading  may  ftand,  though  with  fome  harfli- 
nefs  of  conftruftion.  Alas,  how  unfortunate  it  was,  that  Leonine  was 
fo  merciful  to  me,  or  that  thefe  pirates  had  not  thrown  me  into  the  fea 
to  feek  my  mother. 

If  the  fecond  not  was  intended  by  the  author,  he  fhould  rather  have 
written — did  not  o'er-board  throw  me,  &c.    Ma  lone. 

^  Tou  are  lit  into  my  hands,  tuber e you  are  like  to  /iV«.J  So,  In 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

'  '  Be  of  good  cheer ; 
You  have  fallen  into  a  princely  hand  j  fear  nothing.  Malone* 
P  p  ^  Mar. 
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Mar,  The  gods  defend  me  ! 

Ba^d.  If  it  pleafe  the  gods  to  defend  you  by  men,  then 
men  muft  comfort  you,  men  muft  feed  you,  men  muft  ftir 
you  up. — Boult's  returned. 

Enter  BovhT, 

Now,  fir,  hafl  thou  cry'd  her  through  the  market  ? 

BoultA  have  cry 'd  her  almoft  to  the  number  of  her  hairs ; 
I  have  drawn  her  pifture  with  my  voice  ^. 

Ba-jod.  And  I  pr'ythee  tell  me,  how  doll  thou  find  the 
inclination  of  the  people,  efpeciallyof  the  younger  fort  ? 

Boult.  'Faith,  they  liften'd  to  me,  as  they  would  have 
hearken'd  to  their  father's  teftament.  There  was  a 
Spaniard's  mouth  fo  water'd,  that  he  went  to  bed  to  her 
very  defcription  *. 

Ba^jud.  Welhall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with  his  beft 
ruff  on. 

Boult,  To-night,  to-night.    But,  miftrefs,  do  you 
know  the  French  knight,  that  cowers  i'thc  hams  ^  i 
^^•W.  Who?  monfieur  Veroles? 

8  NciVj  Jir,  bajl  thou  ctfd  her  through  the  market  f 

—  I  ba'vedraivn  her  piilure  with  my  voice.^  So,  \nTbe  Wife  for 
a  Month,  Evanthe  fays, 

I'd  rather  thou  had'ft  deliver'd  me  to  pirates, 
**  Betray'd  me  to  uncurable  difeafes, 
*<  Hung  up  herpiclure  in  a  market-place, 
And  fold  her  to  vile  bawds  !" 
And  we  are  told  in  a  note  on  this  pafTage,  that  It  was  formerly  the 
cuftom  at  Naples  to  hang  up  the  pictures  of  celebrated  courtezans  in 
the  publick  parts  of  the  town,  to  ferve  as  direftions  where  they  lived. 
Had  not  Fletcher  the  ftory  of  Marina  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  the 
above  l-nes?  Mason. 

The  Wife  for  a  Month  was  one  of  Fletcher's  lateft  plays.  It  was  firft 
exhibited  in  May,  1624.    Ma  lone. 

♦  a  Spaniard's  mouth  (o  ivater'df  th^t  be  iventf  &c.]  Thus  the 
quarto,  1619.  The  firft  copy  reads — a  Spaniard's  mouth  water'd,  and 
he  went,  &c.  Malone. 

9  ^  that  cowers  i'  the  hams  ?]  To  cower  is  to  fink  by  bending  the 
hams.    So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II. 

«'  The  fplitting  rocks  eciv'r'd  in  the  finking  fands," 
Again,  in  Gammer  Gurtons  Needle: 
*<  They  cow>  fo  o'er  tke  coles,  their  eies  be  blcr'd  with  fmooke.** 

Steevins. 
Boult,. 
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Boulf,  Ay,  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  proclama« 
tlon ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and  fwore  he  would  fee 
her  to-morrow  *. 

Ba^d.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his  dif- 
eafe  hither:  here  he  does  but  repair  it*.  I  know,  he  will 
come  in  our  fhadow,  to  fcatter  his  crowns  in  the  fun^. 

Boulf. 

^  —he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  proclamation  j  but  he  made  a  groan 
at  ity  and  fivore  be  would  fee  her  to-morrow,'^  If  there  were  no  other 
proof  of  Shakfpeare's  hand  in  this  piece,  this  admirable  ftroke  of 
humour  would  furnifii  decifive  evidence  of  it.  Malone. 

*  ^  here  be  does  ^tff  repair />•  J  To  repair  here  means  to  renovate* 
So,  in  Cymbeiine: 

««  O,  difloyal  thing  ! 
**  That  fliould'ft  repair  my  youth,—,'* 
Again,  in  All's  Well  that  ends  Well  : 

**  It  much  repairs  me 

**  To  talk  of  your  good  father.'*  Malone. 
>  —to  fcatter  bis  cro7vns  in  the  fun.]  There  is  here  perhaps  fome 
allufion  to  the  lues  'venerea,  though  the  words  French  crozuns  in  their 
literal  acceptation  were  certainly  alfo  in  Boult's  thoughts.    It  occurs 
frequently  in  our  author's  plays.    So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 
Lucio,  A  French  croivn  more. 

Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  difeafes  in  me.'*  Malone. 
knoiVy  he  will  come  in  our  Jhadotv^  to  fcatter  his  crcivns  in  the 
fun."]  This  paftage,  as  the  words  which  compofe  it  are  arranged  at 
prefent,  is  to  me  unintelligible.  I  would  correft  and  read  :  I  know 
he  will  come  in,  to  fcatter  his  crowns  in  the  fhadow  of  our  fun.*'  I 
fuppofe  the  bawd  means  to  call  Marina  the  fun  of  her  houfe.  So,  ia 
King  Richard  III  : 

<<  Witnefs  my  fun,  now  in  the  fhade  of  death." 

There  is  indeed  a  proverbial  phrafe  alluded  to  in  Hamlet,  and  in- 
troduced in  ATi/i^  Xfflr;  **  —  out  of  heaven's  benedidlioa  into  the 
warm /««.*'  But  1  cannot  adapt  it  to  this  paflage.  Let  the  reader 
try.  Steevens. 

*<  To  go  out  of  heaven's  benediftion  into  the  warm  fun,'*  was  a 
proverbial  phrafe,  fignifying,  •*  to  go  from  good  to  worfe,"and  therefore 
can  not  poflibly  throw  any  light  upon  the  paflage  before  us.  Malone. 

Boulthad  faid  before,  that  he  had  proclaimed  the  beauty  of  Marina, 
and  drawn  her  pifture  with  his  voice.  He  fays  in  the  next  fpeech  that 
with  fuch  a  fign  as  Marina,  they  ihould  draw  every  traveller  to  their 
houfe,  confidering  Marina,  or  rather  the  pidure  he  had  drawn  of  her, 
as  the  fign  to  diftinguifli  the  houfe,  which  the  bawd  on  account  of  her 
beauty  calls  the  fun  :  and  the  meaning  of  the  paflage  is  merely  this; 
«  -Pi  that  the  French  knight  will  feck  the  ihade  or  flielter  of  their 

houfe. 
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Bouli,  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  traveller,  u-e 
fhould  lodge  them  with  this  fign'^. 

Ba^d.  Pray  you,  come  hither  a  while.  You  have 
fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me  ;  you  muft  feem 
to  do  that  fearfully,  which  you  commit  willingly;  to 
defpife  profit,  where  you  have  moft  gain.  To  weep  that 
you  live  as  you  do,  makes  pity  in  your  lovers  :  Seldom, 
but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opi- 
nion a  mere  profit  5. 

Mar.  I  underftandyou  not, 

Boult.  O,  take  her  home,  miftrefs,  take  her  home: 
thefe  bluflies  of  her's  muft  be  quench'd  with  fome  prefent 
pradice. 

^^W.  Thou  fay*ft  true,  i'faith,  fo  they  muft  :  for  your 
bride  goes  to  that  with  ftiame,  which  is  her  way  to  go 
with  warrant  ^ 

Boult,  Taith,  fome  do,  and  fome  do  not.  But,  mif- 
trefs,  if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint,— 

Ba^d.  Thou  may 'ft  cut  a  morfel  off  the  fpit, 

houfe,  to  fcatter  his  money  there."  But  if  we  make  a  flight  alteration, 
and  read — on  our  fhadow,  it  will  then  be  capable  of  another  Interpre- 
tation. On  our  (hadotOt  may  mean,  on  our  representation  er  defcr  'iptkn 
of  Mar  way  and  the  fun  may  mean  the  real  fign  of  the  houfe.  For 
there  is  apafTage  in  Fletcher's  Cujiom  of  the  Country  y  which  gives  reafon 
to  imagine  that  the  fun  was,  in  former  times,  the  ufual  fign  of  a 
brothel.  When  Sulpitia  afks,  what  is  become  of  the  Dane?  Jacques 
replies,  "  What,  goldy  locks  ?  he  lies  at  the  fign  of  the  to  be 
new-breeched."  Mason. 

4  — <we  (hould  lodge  them  lo'tth  this  fign,'\  If  a  traveller  from  every 
part  of  the  globe  were  to  alTcmble  in  Mitylene,  they  would  all  refort  to 
this  houfe,  while  we  had  fuch  a  fign  to  it  as  this  virgin.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  meaning.  A  fimilar  eulogy  is  pronounced  on  Imogen  in 
Cymbeline  i  She's  a  good  fgn^  but  I  have  feen  fmall  reflection  of  her 
wit,"    Perhaps  there  is  fome  allufion  to  the  conftellation  Virgo, 

Malone. 

5  — <2  mtxcproft.'\  i.  e.  an  abfolute,  a  certain  profit.  SeeVol.VII. 
p.  89,  n.  9.  Malone. 

— for  your  bride  goes  to  that  ivith  [hamey  which  is  her  ivay  toga 
with  warrant.]  You  fay  true  j  for  even  a  bride,  who  has  the  fandion 
of  the  law  to  warrant  her  proceeding,  will  not  furrender  her  perfon 
without  fome  cpnftraint.  JVbicb  is  her  ivay  to  go  with  warranty 
oieaos  only — to  wb'ich jhe  is  entitled  to  go.  Malone. 

4  Boult. 
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Boult,  I  may  fo. 

Ba'vjd,  Who  Ihould  deny  it  ?  Come,  young  one,  I  like 
the  manner  of  your  garments  well, 

Boult,  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  fhall  not  be  changed  yet. 

Bauud,  Boult,  fpend  thou  that  in  the  town :  report 
what  a  fojourner  we  have  ;  you'll  lofe  nothing  by  cuftom. 
When  nature  framed  this  piece,  ihe  meant  thee  a  good 
turn  ^ ;  therefore  fay,  what  a  paragon  Ihe  is,  and  thou  hafi: 
the  harveft  out  of  tnine  own  report. 

Boult,  I  warrant  you,  miilrefs,  thunder  lhall  not  fo 
awake  the  beds  of  eels'*,  as  my  giving  out  her  beauty 
ftir  up  the  lewdly -inclined.  I'll  bring  home  fome  to* 
night. 

BaiAjd,  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  (harp,  or  waters  deep  ^, 
Untied  I  ftill  my  virgin  knot  will  keep  *. 
Diana,  aid  my  purpofe  1 

Ba<vjd,  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ?  Pray  you, 
will  you  go  with  us  ?  \Exeunt. 

7  When  nature  framed  fhts  piece,  Jhe  meant  thee  a  good  turn  j2  A 
fimilar  fentiment  occurs  in  King  Lear  : 

"  That  eyelefs  head  of  thine  was  firft  fram'd  flefli, 
**  To  raife  my  fortunes."  Steevens. 
^  —thunder  Jhall  not  fo  azoake  the  6eds  of  eels,']  Among  the  effefts 
afcribed  by  the  vulgar  to  a  thunder-ftorm,  is  that  of  making  fifli  more 
eafy  to  be  taken.  Steevens. 

Marfton  in  his  Scourge  of  Fillan'ief  Sat.  7.  has  the  fame  allufion  : 
<*  They  are  nought  but  eels,  that  never  will  appear 
**  Till  that  tempefluous  winds,  or  thunder,  tear 
Their  flimy  beds."'  Malone. 
9  If  f  res  be  hot,  knives  Jharp,  or  waters  deep,^  So,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  : 

"        -If  knife,  drugs,  ferpents,  have 
**  Edge,  fting,  or  operation,  I  am  fafe.'*  Steevens, 
Agiiny  more  appofitely,  \nOtb-llo: 

«<  If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 

*'  Poifon,  or  fre,  or  Juffo<ating  flreams, 
*«  ril  not  endure  it."  Malone. 
*  Untied  I  fiill  my  virgin  knot  ivill  keep.'\  We  have  the  fame  clafllcal 
allufion  in  The  Tempeji  : 

If  thou  doft  break  her  virgin  knotf^  &c.  Malone. 
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S  C  E  N  E  IV. 
Tharfus.    A  Room,  in  Cleon*s 
Enter  Cleon,  ^t/^Dionyza. 

Vion.  Why,  are  you  foolifli  ?  Can  it  be  undone? 

Cls,  O  Dionyza,  fuch  a  piece  of  flaughter 
The  fun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon  1 

Dion,  I  think  you'll  turn  a  child  again. 

Ci'e.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  thisfpacious  world, 
I'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.    O  lady. 
Much  lefs  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princefs 
To  equal  any  fingle  crown  o'the  earth, 
1'  the  jullice  of  compare  I  O  villain  Leonine, 
Whom  thou  haft  poifon'd  too  ! 
If  thou  hadft  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindnefs 
Becoming  well  thy  face  * :  What  canft  thou  fay. 
When  noble  Pericles  fhall  demand  his  child  ^  ? 

Dion.  That  fhe  is  dead.    Nurfes  are  not  the  fates. 
To  foiler  it,  nor  ever  to  preferve  ^. 

*  If  tkou  hadfi  drunk  to  b'lmi  it  bad  been  a  kindnefs 

Beccmir.g  nvetl  thy  face:]  i.e.  hadft  thou  polfoned  thyfelf  by 
pledging  him,  it  would  have  been  an  zCi'.on  well  becoming  thy  grati- 
tude to  him,  as  well  as  thy  audacity  or  confidence.  Face,  in  the 
Alcbemiji  is  a  name  bellowed  on  the  mod  plaufible  and  bold  of  his 
male  cheats.    Perhaps,  however,  we  fhould  read  fu3  inftead  of face. 

Stexvens, 

3  — Wbat  canji  thou  fay, 

When  noble  Fendci  ft} all  demand  bis  child?]  So,  in  the  ancient 
romance  already  quoted;  — tell  me  now,  what  rekenynge  we  lhall 
gyve  hym  of  his  doughrer,"  &c.    -St  e  evens. 

So  £ilfo  in  ihe  C'^?-  R.muro  um :  <'  Q^em  [  Appolloniumj  cum 
vidifTet  Stran^u'io,  per. exit  rab'.do  curfu,  dixitque  uxori  fuse  Dyonifidi, 
•*  D.xiili  Appol.oni Jill  naufragum  efle  mortuum.  Ecce,  venit  ad 
icpeteiidam  filiam.    Ecce,  quid  dl^uri  fumus  pro  lilia  ?"  Malone. 

4  Nurfes  are  nut  the  fates, 

f^fifr  iff  nor  ever  to  preferve."]  So  King  John,  on  receiving  tha 
jiccount  of  Arthur's  death  : 

I'  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  ilrong  hand: 

*<  Why  do  you  bend  fuch  folemn  brows  on  me  ? 

«<  Think  you,  I  bear  the  fhears  of  defiiny  ? 

H:»ve  I  coraraaadraent  on  the  pulife  of  life  ?"  Malone. 

She 
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She  died  at  night  5 ;  TU  fay  fo.    Who  can  crofs  it  ®  ? 
Unkfs  you  play  the  impious  innocent^. 
And  for  an  honeil  attribute,  cry  out, 
Zhe  died  by  foul  play, 

Cle.  O,  go  to.    Well,  well. 
Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worll. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  thofe,  that  think 
The  petty  wrens  of  Tharfus  will  fly  hence. 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.    1  do  lhame 
To  think,  of  what  a  noble  ftrain  you  are. 
And  of  how  coward  a  fpirit  ^. 

Cle. 

5  She  died  at  night  5]  I  fuppofe  DIonyza  means  to  fay  that  fhe  died 
fuddenly }  was  found  dead  in  the  morning*  The  words  are  from 
Gower : 

«  She  faith,  that  Thayfc  fodeynly 
<<  By  ni^bt  h  dtad,'*  Steevens. 

*  77/  Jay  fo.    JVbo  can  crofs  u?\  So,  in  Macbeth  : 
Macb.      Will  it  not  be  receiv'd, 

When  we  have  marked  with  blood  thofe  fleepy  tw» 
«<  Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
"  That  they  have  done't  ? 
LadyM,  **  JVho  dares  receive  it  other, 

<*  As  we  lhall  make  our  grief  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ?"  Malone. 
7  Unlejt you  play  the  impious  innocent,']  The  folios  and  the  modern 
editions  have  omitted  the  word  z»7/>foK5,  which  is  neceflaty  to  the  metre, 
and  is  found  in  the  firft  quarto.  She  calls  him,  an  impious  fimpleton, 
becaufe  fuch  a  difcovery  would  touch  the  life  of  one  of  his  own  family, 
his  wife. 

An  innocent  was  formerly  a  common  appellation  for  an  ideot.  Sea 
p.  446,  n.  6.  Malone. 

*  — —  I  do  fhame 

7o  think,  of  IV  bat  a  noble  ftrain  you  are, 

jind  of  hoiu  coward  a  fpirit,]  Lady  Macbeth  urges  the  fame  ar- 
gument to  perfuade  her  hufband  to  commit  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
that  Dionyza  here  ufes  to  induce  Cleon  to  conceal  that  of  Marina ; 

•*  '   ■■  art  thou  afraid 

To  be  the  fame  in  thine  own  a£t  and  valour, 

•*  As  thou  art  in  defire  ?  Would'ft  thou  have  that 

«<  Which  thou  efteem'ft  the  ornament  of  life,. 

'*  And  live  a  coiuard  in  thine  own  efteem  ? 

•*  Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  Itvouldf 

«  Like  the  poor  cat  i'the  adage  ?" 
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Cle.  To  fucli  proceeding- 
Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added. 
Though  not  his  pre-confent     he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courfes. 

Dion*  Be  it  fo  then  : 
Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  (he  came  dead. 
Nor  none  can  know.  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  difdain  my  child,  and  Hood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes :  none  would  look  on  her> 
But  caft  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face  ; 
Whilftours  was  blurted  at  *,  and  held  a  malkin. 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day  *•    It  pierc'd  me  thorough  ; 

And 

Again,  after  the  murder^  (he  exclaims  : 

"  My  hands  are  of  your  colour,  b  jt  I  Jhamt 
**  To  luear  a  heart  foivkite.^''  Ma  LONE. 
9  7hougb  not  bis  pTt-conferit,']  The  firft  quarto  reads-^^/flf?  con- 
fent,  1  he  fecond  quarto,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  modern 
editions,  has — loboU  confer.t.  In  the  fecond  edition,  the  editor  or 
printer  feems  to  have  corrected  what  was  apparently  erroneous  in  the 
firft,  by  fubftituting  fomething  that  would  afford  fenfe,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  corrupted  reading,  which  often  leads  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  true.  For  the  emendation  inferred  in  the  text  the  reader 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Steevens.  A  pallage  in  King  John  bears  no  very 
diftant  refemblancc  to  the  prefent: 

«       -  If  thou  didft  but  confent 

To  this  moft  cruel  aft,  do  butdefpair, 
«  And,  if  thou  want'ft  a  cord,  the  fmalleft  thread 
<<  That  ever  fpider  twifted  from  her  womb, 
«<  Will  ferve  to  ftrangle  thee.''  Malone. 
•  WbWfi  ours  ivas  blurted  at,]  Thus  the  quarto,  1609.    All  the 
fubfequent  copies  have — blurred  at. 

This  contemptuous  exprefiion  frequently  occurs  In  our  ancient  dra- 
mas.   So,  in  K.  Edward  III.  1596; 

«  This  day  hath  fet  derifionon  the  French, 
*<  And  all  the  world  will  blurt  and  fcorn  at  us."    Ma  lone. 
She  did  dijdain  try  child)  and fiooihetiveen 
Her  and  her  fortunts  :  none  ivould  look  on  her. 
But  caj}  tbeir  gazts  on  Marina'' s  face  j 

fVbiiJi  ours  ivas  blurted  at^]  Hhe  \x(nT^\ng  D\iks.\aAsYoH  Like  It 
gives  the  fame  reafons  for  his  cruelty  to  Rofalind  : 

<<  (he  robs  thee  of  thy  name  j 

"  And  thou  wilt  fliow  more  bright,  andfeem  more  virtuous, 
*«  When  (he  is  gone."  Steevens. 
1  — —  a  mallcin, 
iVo/  ivortb  the  time  of  day,]  A  malkin  is  a  coarfe  wench.  A 

kitchen- 
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And  though  you  call  my  courfe  unnatural 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find. 
It  greets  me,  as  an  enterprize  of  kindnefs. 
Performed  to  your  fole  daughter"^. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  (hould  he  fay  ?  We  wept  after  her  hearfe. 
And  yet  we  mourn  :  her  monument 
Is  almoft  finilh'd,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  charaders  exprefs 
A  general  praife  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whofe  expence  *tis  done. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 
Which,  to  betray,  doft,  with  thine  angePs  face. 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons  5. 

Dion. 

kitchen-m^j/i^/rt  Is  mentioned  in  Corhlarus.    Not  ivorth  the  time  of  day 
is,  not  worth  a  ^ooi/  day  ot  good  morrow 'y  unrfeferving  the  moft  com- 
mon and  ufual  falutation.  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  193,  n.  4.  Malone. 

?  And,  though  you  call  my  courfe  unnatural,'^  So,  in  jfulius 
Cajar : 

"  Our  courfe  will  feem  too  bloody,  Caius  Cafllus, 

**  To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs,"  MaloKK 

4  h  greets  vie,  as  an  enterprixe  of  k  'wdnejs, 

VerfornCd  to  y-Mv  fole  daughter.]  Perhaps  it  greets  me,  may  mean, 
it  pleafes  me  y  c'eft  a  mon  gre.  If  greet  be  ufed  in  its  ordinary  fenfe  of 
fafut'mg  or  meeting  noitb  corgratulatton,  it  is  furely  a  veiy  harfli  phrafe. 
There  is  however  a  paffage  in  K.  Henry  VIII.  which  feems  to  fupport 
the  reading  of  the  text  in  its  ordinary  fignification  : 
*'         -'Would  1  had  no  being, 

If  this  falute  my  blood  a  jot."  Malon^. 

5  Thou  art  I  ke  the  harpy, 

JVhich,  to  betray,  dofl,  iv'ith  thine  angeVs  face. 
Seize  *ivith  thine  eagle  s  talons.]  There  is  an  awkwardnefs  of  cofl- 
ftrudlion  in  this  paHage,  that  leads  me  to  think  it  corrupt.  The  fenfe 
defigned  feems  to  have  been — Thou  rtjembleji  in  thy  conduB  the  harpy^ 
which  allures  ivith  the  face  of  an  angel,  that  it  may  feize  ivitb  the  talent 
if  an  eagle. — Might  we  read  : 

Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 
Which,  to  betray,  doft  ivear  thine  angel's  face  j 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons. 
fybiih  is  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  for  ivbQ. 
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Dion^  You  are  like  one,  that  fuperftitioufly 
Doth  fwear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flies  ®- 
Eut  yet  I  know  you'll  do  as  I  advife.  [Exeunt^ 
Enter  Gower,  before  the  Monument  o/' Marina  at  Tharfus. 
Gonv,  Thus  time  we  wafle,  and  longeft  leagues 
make  fliort ; 

Sail  feas  in  cockles  ^  have,  and  wifh  but  for't; 
Making  (to  take  your  imagination) 
From' bourn  to  bourn  %  region  to  region, 

Bx 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  a  line  was  omitted  at  the  prefs,  which,  he  fup- 
pofcs,  might  have  been  of  this  import : 

Thou  art  like  the  harpy. 
Which,  to  betray,  doft  with  thine  angel's  face 
Hang  out  fair  footoi  of  lovcy  that  thou  may'fi  furer 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons. 
In  K.  Henry  VJII.  we  meet  with  a  fimilar  allufion : 

**  Ye  have  an  geli*  faces,  but  Heaven  knows  your  heartt** 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  i 

"  O  ferpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'rlng  face  !'* 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

Rafh,  inconfiderate,  firy  voluntaries, 

TJ^itb  ladies*  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  fphens.'*''  Malone» 
^  Doth  Jivear  to  the  gods,  that  ivinter  kills  the  flies  j]  You  refemble 
him,  who  is  angry  with  heaven,  becaufe  it  does  not  control  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  nature.  Marina,  like  the  flies  in  winter,  was  fated  to 
perifh  ;  yet  you  lament  and  wonder  at  her  death,  as  an  extraordinary 
occurrence.  Malone. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  is,  "  You  are  one  of  thofe,  who  fuperftitloufly 
appeal  to  the  Gods  on  every  trifling  and  natural  event.  But  whatever 
be  the  meaning,  f'wear  to  the  Gods,  is  a  very  awkward  expreflion. 

A  paflage  fomewhat  fimilar  occurs  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn  5 
where  Albert  fays, 

a  .   Here  we  ftudy 

«<  The  kitchen  arts,  to  fliarpen  appetite, 
«  DuU'd  with  abundance  ;  and  difpute  with  heaven, 
«<  If  that  the  lead  puff  of  the  rough  north  wind 
*<  Blaft  our  vine's  burden."  Mason. 
7  Sail  feas  in  cockles,]  We  are  told  by  Reginald  Scott  In  his  Dif- 
C9veryoffVitchcraft,  1584,  that**  it  was  believed  that  witches  could 
jail'mzn.  eggfliell,  acof/^/e  or  mufcle-fliell,  through  and  under  tempef- 
tuous  feas."    This  popular  idea  was  probably  in  our  author's  thoughts. 

Malone- 

•  Making  ( to  take  your  imagination  ) 

From  bourn  to  bourn,']  Making,  if  that  be  the  true  reading,  muft 
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y^y  you  being  pardon'd,  we  commit  no  crime. 
To  ufe  one  language,  in  each  feveral  clime. 
Where  our  fcenes  feem  to  live.    I  do  befeech  you. 
To  learn  of  me,  whoftand  i*the  gaps,  to  teach  you 
The  ft  ages  of  our  ftory  ^,  Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  Teas 

(Attended 

be  underftood  to  me^n— -proceeding  in  our  courfe,  from  bourn  to  bourn, 
&c.  It  is  ftill  faid  at  {ta.—  tbe  (hip  makes  much  ivay.  I  fufpeft,  how- 
ever, that  the  paflage  is  corrupt.  All  the  copies  have— swr  imagination, 
which  is  manifeftly  wrong.  Perhaps  the  author  wrote — to  tajk  your 
imagination.  Malone. 

Making  ( to  take  your  imagination  ) 

From  bourn  to  bouruy  &c.]  i.  e.  travelling  (with  the  hope  of  en- 
gaging your  attention)  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  j  i.  e. 
we  hope  to  intereft  you  by  the  variety  of  our  fcene,  and  the  different; 
countries  through  which  we  purfue  our  ftory,  Steevens. 
5  '■^'whofiand  V  the  gaps,  to  teach  you 

The  fiages  tf  our  Jiory,'[  So,  in  the  chorus  to  the  fFinters 
Tale: 

«   1  Aide 

<*  O'er  fixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untry'd 
Of  that  wide 

The  earlieft  quarto  reads — ivith  gaps  j  that  in  1 619 — in  gaps.  The 
reading  that  I  have  fubftituted,  is  nearer  that  of  the  old  copy, 

Malone. 

To  learn  of  me  ivbo  ftand  with£j/>f  — ]  I  fhould  rather  read— 
gaps.    So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  t 

«  That  I  may  fleep  out  this  %tt2itgap  of  time 
**  My  Antony's  away." 
I  would  likewife  tranfpofe  and  corredl  the  followlug  lines  thus  5 
«  I  do  befeech  ye 

To  learn  of  me,  who  ftand  Vtbe  gaps  tto  teach  ye. 

The  ftages  of  our  ftory.  Pericles 

Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  feas, 

Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight. 

To  fee  his  daughter,  all  his  Hfe*s  delight. 

Old  Efcanes,  whom  Helicanus  late 

Advanc'd  in  time  to  great  and  high  eflate. 

Is  left  to  govern.    Bear  it  you  in  mind. 

Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 

Well-failing  ftiips  and  bounteous  winds  have  brought 

This  king  to  Tharfus :  think  his  pilot  wrought 

So  with  his  fteerage,  and  your  thoughts  ftiall  groan 

To  fetch,  &c.  Steevens. 
*  — thwarting  r^tfWfjWtfri  feas;]  So,  In  K,  Henry  Vi 
Vol.  Ill,  Q^g  •——ana 
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(Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  kniglit,) 

To  fee  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 

Old  Efcanes,  whom  Helicanus  late  * 

Advanced  in  time  to  great  and  high  eftate. 

Is  left  to  govern.    Bear  you  it  in  mind. 

Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 

"Well-failing  lhips,and  bounteous  winds,  have  brough* 

This  king  to  Tharfus,  (think  his  pilot  thought  ^  ; 

So  with  his  fleerage  ihall  your  thoughts  grow  on,) 

To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  firft  is  gone  ^, 

I    and  there  being  feen. 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts, 
**  Athiuart  the  feas.'''' 
Ti>f'wayward,  &c.  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  quarto.    The  firft 
has>— /ifej'.    In  the  next  line  but  one,  the  old  copies  read— all  his  lives 
delight.  Maloke. 

i  Old  Efcanesy  ivhcm  Helicanus  late,  &c.]  In  the  old  copies  thefc 
lines  are  ftrangely  raifplaced  : 

Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind 
Is  left  to  governe  it,  you  beare  in  mind. 
Old  Efcanes  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advancde  in  time  to  great  and  hie  eftate. 
Well  failing  (hips  and  bounteous  winds  have  broght 
This  king  to  Tharfus,  &c. 
The  tranfpofition  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens  renders  the  whole  paf- 
fage  perfectly  char.  Malone. 
^  — —  ( think  his  pilot  thought  j 

So  ivitb  his  fieerage  Jhallyour  thoughts  grow  on,) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  homey  vfho  frji  is  gone."]  The  old  copies  read  : 
— —  think  this  pilot  thought, 
So  with  his  fteerage  fliall  your  thoughts  ^^roAw,  &c. 
but  they  arc  furely  corrupt.    I  read — think  bis  pilot  thought  j  fuppofe 
that  your  imagination  is  his  pilot.    So,  in  K.  Henry  V : 

*'  — ' Tis  your  thoughtSf  that  now  muft  deck  our  kings. 
Carry  them  here  and  there  j  jumping  o'er  times." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

<*  Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 
**  Athwart  the  jeas.^^ 
In  the  next  line  the  verfification  is  defedlive  by  one  word  bemg  print- 
ed inftead  of  two.    By  reading  groiu  on  inftead  o{ groan y  the  fenfe  and 
metre  are  both  reftored.    So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night^s  Dream  (fol. 
1623) :  ■  and  fo  grow  on  to  a  point.'*   See  Vol.  11.  p.  452,  n.  8. 

"We  might  read  go  on  j  but  the  other  appears  to  be  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  author's  word.  Malone. 

4  — luhojirfi  isgone.'\  Who  has  left  Tharfus  before  her  father's 
arrival  there.  Malone. 

J^ike 
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Like  motes  and  fliadovvs  fee  them  move  a  while; 
Vour  ears  unto  your  eyes  I'll  reconcile. 

Dumb  Jhonv, 

Mnter  at  one  door,  Pericles  iwith  his  train ;  Cleon  and 
Dionyza  at  the  other,  Cleon  Jheqvs  Pericles  the  tomh 
o/* Marina;  'thereat  Pericles  makes  lamentation ,  puts 
en fackclothy  and  in  a  mighty  pa£ion  departs.  Then  Cleoil 
and  Dionyza  retire, 

Go'iv,  See  how  belief  may  fuffer  by  foul  fhow ! 
This  borrow'd  paffion  Hands  for  true  old  woe  ^  ; 
And  Pericles,  in  forrow  all  devour'd. 
With  fighs  iliot  through,  and  biggeft  tears  o'er- 
Ihower'd, 

Leaves  Tharfus,  and  again  embarks.    He  fwears 
Never  to  wafh  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs ; 
He  puts  on  fackcloth,  and  to  fea.    He  bears 
A  tempeft,  which  his  mortal  veflel  tears. 
And  yet  he  rides  it  oat.    Now  pleafe  you  wit^ 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza. 

[Reads  the  infcription  on  Marina's  monumenti 
The  fairej},  fiveetejl,  and  heji  *,  lies  here. 
Who  ivither^d  in  her  fpring  of  year, 

5  — for  true  old  woe  \\  So,  mK.  Henry  V : 

«  Sit  and  fee, 

**  Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be.'* 

Malon£„ 

'^for  true  old  wo*;]  i.  e.  for  fuch  tears  as  were  flied,  when  the 
V/orld  being  in  its  infancy,  dillimulation  was  unknown.  All  poetical 
writers  are  willing  to  perfuade  thenifelves  that  fincerity  expired  with 
the  firft  ages.    Perhaps,  however,  v/e  ought  to  read— true- told  woe, 

Steevens. 

6  —  'Nolo  fleafe  you  wit — ]  Now  be  pleafed  to  A/iow.  So,  in 
Gower : 

In  whiche  the  lorde  hath  to  him  writte 
<*  That  he  would  underftonde  and  wt/Zi?/'— . 
The  editor  of  the  fecond  quarto,  (which  has  been  copied  by  all  the 
other  editions,)  probably  not  under ftanding  the  paflage,  altered  it  thus : 
Now  take  nve  our  nvay 
To  the  epitaph  for  Marina  writ  by  Dionyjia.    Ma  lone. 
•  —  fweeteft  and  bejif]  Siveereji  is  here  ufed  as  a  monofyllable. 
So  b'lghejif  in  Tbc  Tempeji  i      Higheft  queen  of  ftate,"  &c.  Ma  lone. 

CLq  2  Shi 
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She  ivas  of  Tyrus,  the  king's  daughter , 

On  fiuhom  foul  death  hath  made  this  Jlaughter  ; 

Marina  nvas  jhe  called ;  and  at  her  birth y 

Thetis,  being  proud ,  fivallo^^  dfome  part  o*the  earth"^  i 

Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  o'^ erflo'-w* d , 

Math  Thetis*  hirth'child  on  the  hea'vens  bejiouo^d: 

Wherefore  Jhe  does  ( and fucears  JheUlne'ver  ftint 

Make  raging  battery  upon  Jhores  of  flint. 

No  vizor  does  become  black  villainy. 

So  well  as  foft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter's  dead. 

And  bear  his  courfes  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  fortune ;  while  our  fcene  muft  play' 

His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day. 

In 

7  Thetis,  being  froxdj  fivalloiv'd  fome  part  th*  earth:]  The 
modern  editions  by  a  ftrange  blunder,  read,  That  is,  being  proud,  &c. 

I  formerly  thought  that  by  the  words  Jome  part  of  the  earth  was 
meant  Tbaifa,  the  mother  of  Marina.  So  Romeo  calls  his  beloved 
Juliet,  when  he  fuppofes  her  dead,  the  deareji  morfel  of  the  earth.  But 
I  am  now  convinced  that  I  was  miftaken.  **  The  infcription  (Mr, 
Mafon  juftly  obferves)  alludes  to  the  violent  ftorm  which  accompanied 
the  birth  of  Marina,  at  which  time  the  fea  proudly  o'er-fwelling  its 
bounds,  fwallowed,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  hurricanes,  fome  part  of  the 
earth.  The  poet  afcribes  the  I  welling  of  the  fea  tcJ  the  pride  whichThetis 
felt  at  the  birth  of  Marina  in  her  element,  and  fuppofes  that  the  earth, 
being  afraid  to  be  over-flowed,  beftowed  this  birth-child  of  Thetis  on 
the  heavens }  and  that  Thetis  in  revenge  makes  raging  battery  againft 
the  fliores. 

<*  The  line.  Therefore  the  earth  fearing  to  be  o'erfoiud,  proves  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  or d^,  fome  part  of  the  earth,  cannot  mean  th« 
body  of  Tbaija,  but  a  portion  of  the  continent," 

Our  poet  has  many  allufions  in  his  works  to  the  depredations  made 
by  the  fea  on  the  land.    So,  in  his  64th  Sonnet : 
<<  When  I  have  feen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
«  Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  fhore. 
And  the  firm  foil  win  of  the  watry  main, 
*'  Increafing  ftore  with  lofs,  and  lofs  with  ftorej"  &c. 
We  have,  I  think,  a  fimilar  defcription  in  K.  Lear  and  K.  Henry  If^» 
P.  II.  Malone. 

s  — and  fivcars pe'll  never  ftint,]  She'll  never  ceaft*  So,  in  Rotne^ 
and  Juliet  : 

«  Itfinted,  and  faid,  ay."  Maloke. 
9  —  <wbi!e  our  fcene  muji  play — ]  The  uld  Copies  hare, 
"VVhiJe  QMxJieare  mult  play—. 

For 
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In  her  unholy  fervice.    Patience  then. 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylene.  [^Exit^ 

S  C  E  N  E  V. 

Mitylene.    A  Street  before  the  BrotheL 
Enter,  from  the  Brothel,  fwo  Gentlemen. 

1 .  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

2.  Gent.  No,  nor  never  fhall  do  in  fuchaplace  as  this, 
Ihe  being  once  gone. 

1.  Gent,  But  to  have  divinity  preach'd  there  !  did  you 
ever  dream  of  fuch  a  thing  ? 

2.  Gent,  No,  no.  Come,  I  am  for  no  more  bawdy- 
houfes :  fhall  we  go  hear  the  veftals  fmg  ?  ^ 

I.  Gent.  I'll  do  any  thing  now  that  is  virtuous,  but  I 
am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting,  for  ever.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI. 

^he fame,    A  Room  in  the  Brothel, 
Enter  Pandar,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand,  Weil,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of  her, 
ftie  had  ne'er  come  here. 

Ban/jd,  Fie,  fie  upon  her;  {he  is  able  to  freeze  thegogi 
Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  generation.  We  muft  either 
get  her  ravilh'd,  or  be  rid  of  her.  When  (he  Ihould  do 
for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do  me  the  kindnefs  of  our 

For  the  emendation  I  am  refponfible.    So,  in  A%  Tou  Like  If; 
This  wide  and  univerlal  theatre 
**  Prefents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  fcenc 
*'  Wherein  we />/^2j>  in.'' 
Again,  in  The  JVintefs  Tale: 

**  The  fce»e  yon  play,  were  mine." 
It  fliould  be  remembered  that  fcene  was  formerly  fpelt  fceane  ;  fo 
there  is  only  a  change  of  two  letters,  which  in  the  writing  of  the  early 
part  of  the  laft  century  were  eafily  confounded.  Mr.  Steevens  would 
read— which  our  tears  muft  play.  The  pafTages  above  quoted  appear 
to  me  in  favour  of  the  other  emendation.  Malone. 

Q^q  3  profelfion. 
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profeffion,  (he  has  me  her  quirks,  her  reafons,  her 
mafter-reafons,  her  prayers,  her  knees;  that  ihe  would 
make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he  fhould  cheapen  a  kifs 
of  her, 

BouU.  Taith,  I  muft  ravifli  her,  or  Ihe'U  disfurnifh 
us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our  fwearers 
priefts. 

Pan.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green- fxcknefs  for  me  ! 

BanAjci.  'Faith,  there's  no  way  to  be  rid  on't,  but  by 
the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the  lord  Lyfimachus, 
difguis'd 

Boult,  VVc  Ihould  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if  the 
peevifti  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  cuftomers. 

Enter  Lysim  achus. 

Lyf,  How  now  ?  How  a  dozen  of  virginities  *  ? 

Banvd,  Now,  the  gods  to-blefs  your  honour^ ! 

Boult,  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  honour  in  good  health. 

Ly/.  You  may  fo;  'tis  the  better  for  you  that  your  re- 
forters  Hand  upon  found  legs.  How  now,  wholefome 
iniquity*?  Have  you  that  a  man  may  deal  withal,  and 
defy  the  furgeon  f 

I  ^Here  comes  the  lord  Lyfimacbuty  difguis'd.]  So,  in  the  ancient 
profe  romance  already  quoted  :  "  Than  anone  as  Anthygoras  pryncc 
of  the  cyte  it  wyfte,  went  and  he  dyjguyfed  himfelfe,  and  went  to  the 
bordell  whereas  Tarcye  was,"  &c.    Stt. evens. 

So  alfo  in  the  Gejla  Romanorum  ;  *'  Cum  lenone  antecedente  ettuba, 
tertia  die  cum  fympbonia  ducitur  [Tharfia]  ad  lupanar.  Sed  Atbena^ 
goras princeps  primus  ingreditur  •vclato  corpore*  Tharlia  autem  videns 
eum  projecit  fe  ad  pedes  ejus,  et  ait,  &c."  No  mention  is  made  in 
the  Co.vf,  Ainant.  oi  this  interview  between  Athenagoras  (the  Lyfima- 
chus of  our  p!ay)  and  the  daughter  of  Appolinus.  So  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  muft  have  been  taken  either  from  Kyng  Apprlyn  of  Thyre, 
or  fome  other  tranflation     GeJla  Romanorum*     M  alone. 

*  How  noiv  ?  how  a  dcz.en  of  virginities  ?]  For  what  price  may  a 
dozen  of  virginities  be  had?  So,  in  King  Henry  IV,  P.  II, 
*<  /fowafcoreof  ewes  now  ?"  Malone, 

3  IJonv  the  gods  to-blefsj;o«r  b.ncur!]  This  ufeof/o  in  compofition 
with  verbs  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  obferves)  is  very  common  in  Gower  and 
Chaucer.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  284,  n.  2.  Steevens, 

4  — ivbolefome  iniquity?]  Thus  the  quarto,  1609.  The  fccond 
quarto  and  the  modern  editions  read— jw/;;<n<Vv.    Mai  one. 

Baivd, 
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Sanvd,  We  have  here  one,  fir,  if  flie  would— but  there 

never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene.  . 

Lyf,  If  Ihe'd  do  the  deeds  of  darknefs,  thou  would'ft 

fay. 

Ba^d.  Your  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  fay,  well 
enough. 

Lyf.  Well;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

Boult,  For  flelh  and  blood,  fir,  white  and  red,  you 
ftiall  fee  a  rofe ;  and  fhe  were  a  rofe  indeed,  if  fliehad 
but — 

Lyf.  What,  pr'ythee  ? 

Boult.  O,  fir,  I  can  be  modeft. 

Lyf,  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no  lefs 
than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chafte^. 

Enter  Ma  r  i  n  a, 

Ba<vjd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the  ftalk 
never  pluck'd  yet,  I  can  affure  you.    Is  Ihe  not  a  fair 
creature  ? 

Lyf  'Faith,  fhe  would  ferve  after  a  long  voyage  atfea. 
Well,  there's  for  you ; — leave  us, 

Banjod,  I  befeech  your  honour,  give  me  leave :  a  word, 
and  rU  have  done  prefently. 

Lyf  I  befeech  you,  do. 

Banxjd.  Firft,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an  honour- 
able man.  \_to  Marina,  nvhom  fhe  takes  aftde* 

Mar.  I  defire  to  find  him  fo,  that  I  may  worthily  note 
him. 

5  That  dignifies  the  renoTvttof  a  bawd,  no  lejs  than  it  gives  a  good 
report  to  a  number  to  he  chajie.'\  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1619. 
The  firft  quarto  has — That  dignities.  Sec.  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote— 
That  dignity  is  the  renown,  &c.  The  word  number  is,  I  believe,  a 
mifprint ;  but  I  know  not  how  to  redlify  it.  Malone. 

The  meaning  of  the  paH'age  fhould  feem  to  be  this:  The  mafk 
of  modefty  is  no  lefs  fuccefsfully  worn  by  procureffes  than  by  wantons. 
It  palliates  groflhefs  of  profeflion  in  the  former,  while  it  exempts  % 
multitude  of  the  latter  from  fufpicion  of  being  what  they  are.  'Tis 
politick  for  each  to  aflume  the  appearance  of  this  quality,  though  nei- 
ther of  them  in  reality  poflefs  it,"  Steevens. 

Q^c[  4  ^aivd. 
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Banvd.  Next,  he's  the  governour  of  this  country,  and 
a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar,  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound  to  him 
indeed ;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that,  I  know  not, 

Ban.vei.  'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal  fencing  ^, 
will  you  ufe  him  kindly  ?  He  will  line  your  apron  with 
gold. 

Mar,  What  he  will  do  gracioufly,  I  will  thankfully 
receive. 

Lyf.  Have  you  done  ? 

Banjul,  My  lord,  (he's  not  paced  yet  7;  you  mufl; 
take  feme  pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage.  Come, 
we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together^. 

[^Exeunt  Bawd,  Pandar,  and  Boult. 

Lyf.  Go  thy  ways. — Now,  pretty  one,  how  long  have 
you  been  at  this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  fir  ? 

Lyf.  What  I  cannot  name  but  I  (hall  offend 5. 

Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade,  Pleafe  you 
to  name  it. 

Lyf.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profeffion  ? 
Mar.  Ever  fince  I  can  remember. 
Lyf.  Did  you  go  to  it  fo  young  ?  Were  you  a  gamefter 
at  five^  or  at  feven  *  ? 

Mar. 

6  «_  iv'ithout  any  more  virginal  fencing^']  This  uncommon  adjeftlve 
occurs  again  in  Corulanus  : 

— the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters—.*'    Ma  lone. 

7  My  lordy  pes  mt  paced  yet  3]  She  has  not  yet  learned  her  paces. 

Malonz, 

*  Come,  iveiv'tll  leave  bis  honour  and  her  tcgether.'j  The  firll  quarto 
adds — Go  thy  ivays.  Thefe  words,  which  denote  both  authority  and 
impatience,  1  think,  belong  to  Lyfimachus.  He  had  before  exprefled 
his  defire  to  be  left  alone  with  Marina:  ** — Well,  there's  for  you  j— « 
leave  us. Mai  one. 

9  V/hat  I  cannot  name  but  I Jhall  cffetid»'\  The  old  copies  read  : 

1  cannot  name,  &c.  Malone. 
I  read — ^ij^r  I  cannot,  &c.    So,  \n  Meafure  for Meafure  s 

but  to  fpeak  of  would  offend  again,"  Steevens. 
'  JVire  ycu  a  gamdler  at  Jivct  or  at  Jcvin  ?J  A  gamejier  was 

formerly 
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Mar,  Earlier  too,  iir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lj/,  Why,  the  houfe  you  dwell  in  proclaims  you  to  be 
a  creature  of  fale. 

Mar,  Do  you  know  this  houfe  to  be  a  place  of  fuch 
refort,  and  will  come  into  it  ?  I  hear  fay,  you  are  of 
honourable  parts,  and  are  the  governour  of  this  place. 

Ly/.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known  unto  you, 
who  I  am  ? 

Mar,  Who  is  my  principal? 

Ly/.  Why,  your  herb-woman  ;  ftie  that  fets  feeds  arid 
roots  of  fhame  and  iniquity.  O,  you  have  heard  fome- 
thing  of  my  power,  and  fo  Hand  aloof*  for  more  ferious 
wooing.  But  I  proteftto  thee,  pretty  one,  my  authority 
fhall  not  fee  thee,  or  elfe,  look  friendly  upon  thee. 
Come,  bring  me  to  fome  private  place.    Come,  come. 

Mar,  If  you  were  born  to  honour,  fhew  it  now 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good. 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Ly/.  How's  this  ?  how's  this  ?— Some  more  ; — be  fage  ^. 

Mar.  For  me. 
That  am  a  maid,  though  moll  ungentle  fortune 

formerly  ufed  to  fignify  a  ivanton.    So,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well: 
*'  ■  She's  impudent,  my  lord. 

And  was  a  common  ^<2ff2f/?fr  to  the  camp."  Malone, 

*  — and  fo  ftand  aloof — ]  Old  Copies — aloft,  Correfted  by  Mr. 
Rowe.  Malone. 

*  If  you  Huert  born  to  honour^  fhevj  it  ttoiv  In  the  Gejia  Romano- 
runiy  Tharfia  (the  Marina  of  the  prefent  play)  preferves  her  chaftity 
by  the  recital  of  her  ftory  :  **  Miferere  me  propter  Deum,  et  per  De- 
um  te  adj'jro,  ne  me  violes.  Refifte  libidini  tuje,  et  audi  cafus  infeli- 
citatis  meee,  et  unde  fim  diligenter  confidera.  Cui  cum  univerfos 
cafus  fuos  expofuiflct,  princeps  confufus  et  pietate  pleniis,  ait  ei, — 
Habeo  et  ego  filiam  tibi  fimilem,  de  qua  fimiles  cafus  metuo.'  Hjec 
dicens,  deditei  viginti  aureos,  dicens,  ecce  habes  amplius  pro  virgini- 
tate  quam  impolitus  eft.  Die  advenientibus  iicut  mihi  dlxifti,  et 
liberaberi§." 

The  affefling  circumftance  which  is  here  faid  to  have  ftruck  the 
mind  of  Aihenagoras,  (the  danger  to  which  his  own  daughter  was 
liable,)  was  probably  omitted  in  the  tranfiation.  It  hardly,  otherwife, 
would  have  efcaped  our  author.  Malone. 

3  Some  more-j — befage.'\  Lyfimachus  fays  this  with  a  Cr.QCT.^Proceed 
loitbyourfne  moral  diJ<ourJe,  MAtONE. 

Have 
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Have  placed  me  in  this  ftie,  where,  fince  I  came, 
Difeai'es  have  been  fold  dearer  tlian  phyfick, 

0  that  the  gods  would  fet  me  free  from  this 
UnhallowM  place,  though  they  did  change  me  to 
The  meaneft  bird  that  flies  i'che  purer  air. 

Lyf,  I  did  not  think  thou  could'ft  have  fpoke  fo  well ; 
Ne'er  dream'd  thou  could'll. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind. 
Thy  fpeech  had  alter'd  it.    Hold,  here's  gold  for  tlies  : 
Perfever  in  that  clear  way  thou  goeft*,  and 
The  gods  flrengthen  thee  ! 

Mar,  The  good  gods  prcferve  you  1 

Lyf,  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 
That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent;  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  favour  vilely. 
Fare  thee  well.    Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue  ^  and 

1  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. 
Hold;  here's  more  gold  for  thee. 

A  curfe  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief. 

That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodnefs ! 

If  thou  doft  hear  from  me,  it  fhall  be  for  thy  good. 

\^As  Lyfimachus  is  putting  up  his  pur/e,  Boult  enters, 

Boult.  I  befeech  your  honour,  one  piece  for  me. 

Lyf,  Avaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper  ! 
Your  houfe,  but  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it. 
Would  fmk,  and  overwhelm  you.    Away.  [£jf//, 

Boult,  How's  this?  We  mult  take  another  courfe  with 

♦  Perjever  in  that  clear  ivay  tbou  goe^,']  Continue  in  your  prefent 
virtuous  difpofition.    So,  \n  ^Ibe  Two  Noble  Kinfmen,  1634: 
<«  —for  the  fake 
**  Of  f/<flr  vir^iinity,  be  advocate 
«<  For  us  and  our  diftrefles." 
Sec  alfo  Vol.  VIII.  p  61,  11.9.  Malone. 
5      a  piece  of  virtue,]  This  expiellion  occurs  in  the  Tcmpefi  : 

 thy  mother  was 

«<  j4  piece  of  virtue'  ■  Steeveks. 
Again*  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue^  which  is  fet 
«  Betwixt  us, — 
OSJavia  is  the  perfon  alluded  to.   M alone. 

you. 
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you.  If  your  peevilh  chaftity,  which  is  not  worth  9 
breakfaft  in  the  cheapeft  country  under  the  cope ^,  fhall 
undo  a  whole  houihoid,  let  me  be  gelded  like  a  fpanieU 
Come  your  ways. 

Marp  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

Boult.  l  muft  have  your  maidenhead  taken  oiF,  or  the 
common  hangman  fliall  execute  it.  Come  your  way. 
We'll  have  no  more  gentlemen  driven  away.  Come  your 
ways,  1  fay. 

Re-enter  Bawd, 
Baiud,  How  now  1  what's  the  matter? 
Boult.  Worfe  and  worfe,  miftrefs ;  fhe  has  here  fpoken 
holy  words  to  the  lord  Lyfimachus. 
BavjJ,  O  abominable! 

Boult.  She  makes  our  profeffion  as  it  were  toflink 
afore  the  face  of  the  gods  7. 

Bawd,  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever! 

Boult.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with  her  like 
a  nobleman,  and  Ihe  fenthim  away  as  cold  as  afnow-ball ; 
faying  his  prayers  too. 

Ba-ujd,  Boult,  take  her  away ;  ufe  her  at  thy  pleafure  : 
crack  the  glafsof  her  virginity,  and  make  the  reft  mal- 
leable ^. 

Boult,  And  if  (he  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground  than 
Ihe  is,  Ihe  fhall  be  ploughed. 
Mar,  Hark,  hark,  you  gods  ! 

Bawd,  She  conjures :  away  with  her,  'Would  Ihe  had 
never  come  within  my  doors !  Marry  hang  you  !  She's 

6  — under  the  cope,]  i.e.  under  the  cope  ox  covering  Q^\itzvtn* 
The  word  is  thus  ufed  in  Cymbeline,  Steevens. 

1  She  males  our  profejjion  as  it  'were  to  ftink  afore  the  face  of  the 
gods.^  So,  \n  M-aJuref.r  Meafurey  the  Duke  fays  to  the  Uawd : 
*'  Can'ft  thou  believe,  thy  living  is  a  life, 
S3y?irAi«^/y  depending  ? 

C/ow/r.  Indeed,  it  does  ftink  in  feme  fort,  fir."— 

Steevens, 

8  crack  the  glafs  of  her  virginity  ^  and  make  the  rejl  malleable,']  So, 

in  Gejla  Romanorum :  Altera  die,  adhuc  earn  virginem  audiens, 
iratus  (leno)  vocans  villicum  puellarum,  dixit^  due  earn  ad  te,  et 
frange  nodum 'virginitatis  ejus,''^  MalonE. 

4  born 
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born  to  undo  us.  Will  you  not  go  the  way  of  women-kind  ? 
Marry  come  up,  my  dilh  of  chaftity  with  rofemary  and 
baysS'!  [Exit  B3.\vd. 

Boult.  Come,  miftrefs;  come  your  way  with  me. 

Mar,  Whither  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Boult.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold  fo  dear. 

Mar.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thing  firft. 

Boult,  Come  now,  your  one  thing  *  ? 

Mar,  What  canft  thou  wifh  thine  enemy  to  be? 

Bouli,  Why,  I  could  wifh  him  to  be  my  mafter,  or 
rather,  my  millrefs. 

Mar.  iS either  of  thefe  are  yet  fo  bad  as  thoU  art  *, 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'ft  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'ft  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change  : 
Thou  art  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to  every  coyftrel. 
That  comes  enquiring  for  his  tib  * ; 
To  the  cholerick  filling  of  every  rogue 
Thy  ear  is  liable  ;  thy  fcod  is  luch. 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infefted  lungs. 

Boult,  What  would  you  have  me  do  r  go  to  the  wars, 
would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  ferve  feven  years  for  the 
lofs  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money  enough  in  the  end  to 
buy  him  a  wooden  one  ? 

Mar,  Do  any  thing  bat  this  thou  doeft.  Empty 

9  — TT.y  d'ljh  of  chajiity  with  rofemary  and  bays  !]  Anciently  many 
dlfhes  were  ferved  up  with  this  garniture,  during  the  feafon  of  Chrift- 
S)as.    The  bawd  means  to  call  her  a  piece  of  oilentatious  virtue. 

Stzevens. 

I  Mar.  Pryrbee,  tdl  me  one  thing  Jirfl. 

Boult.  C.me  Tt'jiVy  ycur  one  thing  .?J  So,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II. 
P.  lien.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  tbing,  P. ins  ? 
Poini,  Go  to,  I  ftand  the  pufh  of  your  one  thing.*''  Malos  z, 

*  Neither  of  thife  are  yet  fo  bad  as  thou  arr,'\  The  word  yet  was  in- 
ferted  by  Mr.  Rjwe  for  the  fake  of  ihe  metre.    Ma  lone. 

*  —  to  ev'ry  coyftrel. 

That  comes  erqulring  for  his  tlb  ;]  To  every  mean  fellow  that 
comes  to  enquire  fur  a  girl.  Tib  is,  I  think,  a  contraftion  of  Tabitba, 
It  was  fuimcrly  a  cant  name  for  a  ftrumpet.    See  p.  394,  n.  3. 

Malone. 

m^ccyftrelf  i.  e.  paltry  fellow.  S:e  Vol. IV.  p.  10,  n.  4.  Stxxvens. 

Old 
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Old  receptacles,  or  common  fewers  of  filth  ; 

Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman  ; 

Any  of  thefe  ways  are  better  yet  than  this*; 

For  what  thou  profeflell,  a  baboon,  could  he  fpeak, 

Would  own  a  name  too  dear^.    That  the  gods 

Would  fafely  deliver  me  from  this  place  i 

Here,  here's  gold  for  thee. 

If  that  thy  mafter  would  gain  by  me. 

Proclaim  that  I  can  fmg,  weave,  few,  and  dance> 

With  other  virtues,  which  I'll  keep  from  boaft; 

And  will  undertake  all  thefe  to  teach. 

I  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 

Yield  many  fcholars  \ 

Boult.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  fpeak  of  ? 

Mar,  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again. 
And  proftitute  me  to  the  bafeft  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  houfe. 

Boult.  Well,  I  will  fee  what  I  can  do  for  thee  :  if  I  can 
place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar,  But,  amongft  honeft  women  ? 

Boult,  'Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongft 
them.  But  fince  my  mailer  and  miftrefs  have  bought  you, 
there's  no  going  but  by  their  confent :  therefore  I  will 
make  them  acquainted  with  your  purpofe,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  I  (hall  find  them  tradable  enough.  Come,  I'll 
do  for  thee  what  I  can ;  come  your  ways.  \_Exeunt, 

*Ary  of  thefe  zvays  are  better  yet  than  this  j]  The  old  copies  read  : 

Any  of  thefe  ways  are  yet  better  than  this. 
For  this  flight  tranfpofition  I  am  accountable.  Malone. 
3  For  tuhat  thou  profefftftj  a  baboon,  could  he  fpeaky 

Would  oivn  a  name  too  dear,]  i.  e.  a  baboon  would  think  his  tribe 
di{honoured  by  fuch  a  profe/fion.  Thus  fays  lago,  *<  £re  I  would 
drown  myfelf,  &c.  1  would  change  my.  humanity  with  a  babotn,'" 

Steevens, 

*  /  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  nvill 

Tield  many  fcholars.]  The  fcheme  by  which  Marina  effeds  her 
reJeafe  from  the  brothel,  the  poet  adopted  from  the  ConfeJ/io  Amantis. 

JVlAtONE, 

ACT 
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A    C    T  V. 

Enter  Gower, 

Coxy.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  fcapes,  and  chance'5 
Into  an  honeft  houfe,  our  ftory  fays. 
She  fings  like  one  immortal,  and  Ihe  dances 
As  goddefs-like  to  her  admired  lays  ^: 
Deep  clerks  Ihe  dumbs  ^  ;  and  with  her  neeld  compofes  ^ 
Nature's  own  iliape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry  ; 
That  even  her  art  fillers  the  natural  rofes  ^  ; 
Her  inkle,  filk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  ^  : 

That 

5  '^and pje  dances 

yfi  goddefs-like /o  her  admired  lays:'\  This  compound  epithet 
(which  is  not  common)  is  again  ufed  by  our  author  in  Cjmbeline: 
a  ■  ■■  and  uj;dergoes, 

«•  More  goddefs-like  than  wife-like,  fuch  aflaults, 
*<  As  would  take  in  fome  virtue."  Maloke, 

6  Deep  clerks  Jhe  dumbs ;]  So,  in  A  MldJummer~Nigbt''s  Dream  t 

«  Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purpofed 
<«  To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes } 
«  Where  I  have  feen  them  fliiver  and  look  pale, 
*«  Make  periods  in  the  midft  of  fentences, 
<«  Throttle  their  pradtis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 
•«  And,  in  conclufion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
«  Not  paying  me  a  welcome." 
Thefe  paflages  are  compared  only  on  account  of  the  fimilarity  of 
expreffion,  the  fentiments  being  very  different. — Thefeus  confounds 
thofe  who  addrefs  him,  by  his  fuperior  dignity  j  Marina  lilences  the 
learned  perfons  with  whom  flie  converfes,  by  her  literary  fuperiority. 

Malone. 

7  —^zff^  wifi^  Atfr  nceld  compofes— ]  Neeld  for  needle.  So,  in  the 
tranflation  oiLucans  Pharjciiat  by  Sir  A.  Gorges,  1614: 

 like  pricking  or  points  of  fwords."  MalonE. 

S  l^bat  e'ven  ber  art  i\i\tx^  tbe  natural  rcfes      1  have  not  met  with 
this  verb  in  any  other  writer.    It  is  again  ufed  by  our  author  in 
Lover'' s  Com  plaint  t  1 609: 

From  off  a  hill,  whofe  concave  womb  re-worded 
«  A  plaintful  ftory  from  a  fji^nrg  vale," — .  Malone. 
9  Her  inkle,  Jiik,  twin  ivitb  tbe  rubied  cberry  ;]  Ink'e  is  a  fpecies  of 
tape.    It  is  mentioned  in  Love's  Labour  s  L^Jiy  and  in  the  Winter's 
Toll*  All  the  copies  read,  I  think  corruptly, — twine  with  the  rubied 

cherry. 
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*Tliat  pupils  lacks  Ihe  none  of  noble  race. 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  curfed  bawd.  Here  we  her  place '  ; 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again. 
Where  we  left  him  on  the  fea.  We  there  him  loH*: 
Where,  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arriv'd 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells  ;  and  on  this  coaft 
Suppofe  him  now  at  anchor.    The  city  flrivM 
God  Neptune's  annual  feaft  to  keep^ :  from  whence 
Lylimachus  our  Tyrian  fliip  efpies. 
His  banners  fable,  frim'd  with  rich  expence  ; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies*. 
In  your  fuppofing  once  more  put  your  fight ; 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark  5  ; 

Where, 

cherry.  Ths  word  which  I  have  fubftituted,  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in 
Otbello: 

<*  — —  though  he  had  tivinnd  with  me, 
<<  Both  at  a  birth,-^." 
Again,  in  Coriolanus  : 

Who  tiv'w  as  it  were  in  love."  f.TALONE. 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  the  Tivo  Noble  Kinfmen,  by  Fletcher : 
Her  fwinning  cherries  fhall  their  fweetnefs  fall 
<*  Upon  thy  tafteful  lips."  SteeveNs. 
'  —Here  ive  her  place \\  So,  the  firft  quarto.    The  other  copies 
read, — Leave  we  her  place.    Ma  lone. 

2-  }f^here  we  left  him  on  the  fea.  TVe  there  him  lofl: :]  The  firft  qtiar- 
to  reads— We  there  him  leji»  The  editor  of  that  in  1619,  finding  the 
paffage  corrupt,  altered  it  entirely.    He  reads  : 

Where  we  left  him  at  fea  tumbled  and  toji— 
The  corrcfponding  rhyme,  coaflj  /hews  that  lejf,  in  the  firft  edition^ 
was  only  a  mifprint  for  lofl,    M alone. 

3  -'The  city  ftriv'd 

God  NepturieU  annual  feafl  to  keep  ;]  The  citi«ens  vied  with  each 
other  in  celebrating  the  feafl:  of  Neptune.  This  harfli  expreflion  was 
forced  upon  the  author  by  the  rhyme.  Ma  lone. 

4  And  to  him  in  his  barge  ivith  fervour  bies.'\  This  is  one  of  the  few 
pafTages  in  this  play,  in  which  the  crrour  of  the  firft  copy  is  corrected 
in  the  fccond.    The  eldeft  quarto  reads  unintelligibly — 

with yprwer  hies.  Malone. 

5  In  your  fuppofing  once  more  put  your  fight  ; 

Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark  ;]  Once  more  put  your  fight 
•nder  th«  guidance  of  your  imagination.    Suppofe  you  fee  what  W3 

cannot- 
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Where,  what  is  done  in  a6lion,  more,  if  might  ^, 
Shall  be  difcover'd  ;  pleafe  you,  fit,  and  hark.  [ExL*, 

cannot  exhibit  to  you  ;  think  this  ftage,  on  which  I  ftand,  the  bark 
of  the  mdlancholy  Pericles.    So  before  : 
In  your  imagination  hold 

*'  Thisftage,  the  lliip,  upon  whofe  deck 

**  The  fca  tofs'd  Pericles  appears  to  fpeak." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  y  : 

«  Bfhold 

*«  In  the  quick  forge  and  working-houfe  thought.'* 
Again,  ibidem  : 

u  your  eyes  advance 

"  After  your  thoughts-.''* 
Again,  ibidem  : 

«'  Work,  work  your  thoughtSy  and  therein  fee  a  fiege.'* 
Again,  ibidem  : 

*^  Play  with  your  fanciest  and  in  them  behold 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ihip-boys  climbing,"  &c. 
Again,  in  K,  Richard  III, 

**         all  will  come  to  nought; 

«  When  fuch  bad  dealing  muil  be  feen  la  thought.''* 
The  quarto,  1609,  reads  : 

Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  h'ls  bark  j 
and  fuch  a!fo  is  the  reading  of  the  copy  printed  in  i6ig.    The  folio 
reads — On  heavy  Pericles,  &c.    If  this  be  right,  the  palfage  fliould  be 
regulated  differently : 

And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies, 

In  your  fuppofing.— Once  more  put  your  fight 

On  heavy  Pericles  ;  &c. 
You  muji  now  aid  me  ivith yoar  imagination,  and  fuppofe  Lyfimachus 
haftening  in  his  barge  to  go  on  board  the  Tyrian  fhip.  Once  more 
behold  the  melancholy  Pericles,  &c.  But  the  former  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  true  reading.  To  exhort  the  audience  merely  to  behold 
Pericles,  was  very  unneceffaryj  as  in  the  enfuing  fcene,  he  would  of 
courfe  be  reprefented  to  them.  Gower's  principal  office  in  thefe  cho- 
rufes  is,  to  perfuade  the  fpedlators,  not  to  ufe,  but  to  difbelieve,  their 
eyes.  Malone. 

^  IVbert,  nuhat  is  done  in  aBion,  more,  If  migbt,^  JVbere  all  that  may 
be  d'lf played  in  aB'iory  (hall  be  exhibited \  and  more  [hould  be fhown^  if 
cur fiage  ivould  permit.  The  poet  feems  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  reprefenting  the  enfuing  fcene.  More,  if  might — is  the  reading  of 
the  firft  quarto.  The  modern  copies  read,  unintelligibly, — more  of  might. 

Malone. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  I. 

On  board  Pericles' off  Mitylene.  A  clofe  Pavilion 
on  deck,  <voith  a  curtain  before  it ;  Pericles  nuithin  it, 
reclined  on  a  couch*  A  barge  lying  bejide  the  Tyrian 
'veJ/eL 

Enter  tnuo  Sailors,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian  'vejfel,  the 
other  to  the  barge  ;  to  them  Helicanus. 
Tyr.  Sail.  Where  is  the  lord  Helicanus  ?  He  can  re- 
folve  you.  \To  the  Sailor  of  Mitylene.] — O,  here  he  is* 
Sir,  there  is  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene,  and  in  it  is 
Lyfimachus  the  governour,  who  craves  to  come  aboard. 
What  is  your  will  ? 

HeL  That  he  have  his.    Call  up  fome  gentlemen. 
Tyr.  Sail,  Ho,  gentlemen  I  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  tnjoo  Gentlemen, 
I .  Gent.  Doth  your  lordfhip  call  ? 
Hel,  Gentlemen,  there  is  fome  of  worth  would  come 
aboard  j  I  pray,  greet  them  fairly  *. 

[The  Gentlemen  and  the  t^wo  Sailors  defend,  and 
go  on  board  the  barge. 

Enter,  from   thence,  Lysimachus  and  Lords;  the 
Tyrian  Gentlemen,  and  the  tiuo  Sailors,. 

Tyr.  Sail,  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  would, 
Refolve  you. 

Lyf.  Hail,  reverend  fir  !  The  gods  preferve  you  ! 

Hel.  And  you,  fir,  to  out-live  the  age  I  am. 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lyf.  You  wifn  me  well. 
Being  on  fliore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs. 
Seeing  this  goodly  veifel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  are, 

Hel.  Firft,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lyf.  I  am 

The  governour  of  this  place  you  lie  before* 
Hel.  Sir,  our  veffel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king  j 

•  —|rr«f  them /air /y.]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1609,  has 
—greet  b'm  fairly,    M ALON  £. 

Vol.  III.  R  r  A  man. 
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A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  fpoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  fuftenance. 
But  to  prorogue  his  griefs 

Zv/I  Upon  what  ground  is  his  diftemperature  ?  \ 

Hel.  Sir,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat*  ; 
But  the  main  grief  of  all  fprings  from  the  lofs 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife, 

Z>/.  May  we  not  fee  him  ? 

^e/.  Yon  may,  but  bootlefs 
Is  your  fight ;  he  will  not  fpeak  to  any. 

Ly/yYet  let  me  obtain  my  wiHi. 

He/,  Behold  him,  fir  :  [Pericles  Ji/covered^.]  this  was 
a  goodly  perfon. 
Till  the  difafter,  that,  one  mortal  night. 
Drove  him  to  this  ^. 

7  But  to  prorogue  bis  grief.]  To  lengdier.  or  prohng  his  grief.  Ths 
modern  editions  read  unneceflariiy. 
But  to  prolong  his  grief. 
Prorogued  \s  ufed  by  our  author  In  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  delayed : 
<'  My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  bate, 
<'  Than  deaih  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love.**    Ma  lone, 
*  Sir,  it  ivculd  be,  &c.]  For  the  infertion  of  the  fupplemerital  word 
{Sir)  here  and  in  the  next  fpeech  but  one,  as  well  as  in  the  firft  ad- 
drefs  of  Helicanus  to  Lyllmachus,  I  am  accountable.    Ma  lone. 

2  Pericles  diJ:oi'ered.]  Few  of  the  ftage-diredlions  that  have  been 
given  in  this  and  the  preceding  adls,  are  found  in  the  old  copy,  la 
the  original  reprefentation  of  this  play,  Pericles  vas  probably  placed 
in  the  back  part  of  the  ftage,  concealed  by  a  curtain,  which  was  here 
drawn  open.    The  antient  narratives  reprcfent  him  as  remaining  in 
the  cabin  of  his  fhip.  Thus,  in  the  Confc£lo  Amantis  it  is  faid, 
But  for  all  that,  though  hem  be  lothe, 
**  He  [  Athenagoras,  the  governour  of  Mltjlene,]  fonde  the 
ladder,  and  dotor.e  he  goetbj 

And  to  him  fpake."  

So,  alfo  in  K.  Appolyn  cf  Tbyrey  1 510:  **  He  is  here  heret he  in 
tenebres  and  obfcurete,  and  for  nothing  that  1  may  doe  he  wyil  not 
vfTue  out  of  the  place  where  as  he  is." — But  as  in  fuch  a  fituation 
Pericles  would  not  be  vifiblc  to  the  audience,  a  different  ftage-diredtion 
is  now  given.  Malone. 

9  Till  the  cifajler,  that,  one  mortal  n\ght, 
Dro-ve  him  to  this.]  The  copies  all  read—one  mortal  tvight.  The 
word,  which  I  fuppofe  the  author  to  have  written,  affords  an  eafy  fenfe* 
Moriaiy  is  here  ufed  fov  perniciousy  deftruSive.    So,  m  Macbttb s 
*<  Hold  raft  the  iB5r/fl/ fword."  Malon*. 

4  A>/. 


PRINCE  OF  TYRE.  Olt 
Lyf.  Sir  king,  all  hail !  the  gods  preferve  you !  Hail, 
Royal  fir! 

HeL  It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  fpeak  to  you. 
i.Lord*  Sir,  we  have  a  maid*  in  Mitylene,  I  durft 
wager. 

Would  win  feme  words  of  him. 

Lyf,  'Tis  well  bethought. 
She,  queftionlefs,  with  her  fweet  harmony. 
And  other  chofen  attraftions,  would  allure. 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen'd  parts. 
Which  now  are  mid-way  ftopp'd^: 
She  is  all  happy,  as  the  fairell  of  all, 

^  »  nve  have  a  maid,  &c.]  This  circumftance  refembles  another 
5n  ATi  Well  that  End's  Well,  where  Lafeu  gives  an  account  of 
Helena's  attraftions  to  the  king,  before  fiie  is  introduced  to  attempt 
his  cure.  Steevens. 

i  And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen* d  pari s, 

Which  noiv  art  mid-ivay  ftopp'd  The  earlieft  quarto  reads— 
feriS'^&^ti.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote — through  his  deafen'd 
parts, — i.  e.  his  ears  j  which  vere  to  be  aHailed  by  the  melodious  voice 
of  Marina,  la  the  old  quarto  few  of  the  participles  have  an  elifion- 
marlc.  This  kind  of  phrafeology,  though  it  now  appears  uncouth, 
was  common  in  our  author*s  time. 

Thus,  in  the  poem  entitled  Romeus  and  Juliet: 

«*  Did  not  thy  partSf  fordon  with  pain,  langul/h  away  and 
pine  ?" 

Again,  more  appofitely,  ibidem  : 

Her  dainty  tender  parts  'gan  (hiver  all  for  dread  ; 
*«  Her  golden  hair  did  ftand  upright  upon  her  chillifh  head." 
Again,  in  our  poet's  renus  and  Adonis  t 

**  Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 
'*  Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  fenfible." 
Again,  in  his  69th  Sonnet : 

*<  Thofe  parts  of  thee,  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view,"  &c» 
Stopped  is  a  word  which  we  frequently  find  conne£led  with  the  ear.. 
So,  in  K.  Richard  IL  : 

Gaunt.  My  death's  fad  tale  may  not  undeaf  his  ear. 
York,  No  \  it  is  Jiopp^d  with  other  flattering  founds  " 

Malone. 

One  of  the  copies  xtzd%  defended^  the  other  defend.  The  author's 
word  was,  I  fuppofe,  defenc'd.  So,  in  the  M^rry  Wives  of  Wmdfor  t 
**  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation, 
and  a  thoufand  other  her  defences,  which  are  now  too  ftrongly  embat- 
tied  agaiait me.''  Steevens. 

R  r  2  And, 
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And,  with  her  fellow-maids,  is  now  upon 
The  leafy  flielter^,  that  abuts  ag^inft 
The  ifland's  fide. 

[//i?  ixj hi/per s  one  of  the  attendant  Lords ^ — Exit  Lord, 
in  the  barge  of  Lyfimachus 

HeL 

3  Andy  iv'itb  her felloiv -maids t  is  no'W  upon 

The  leafy  fhelter,]  Marina  might  be  faid  to  be  under  the  leafj' 
flieher,  but  I  know  not  how  (he  could  be  upon  itj  nor  have  1  a 
clear  idea  of  a  Jhelter  abutting  againft  the  fide  of  an  illand.  1  would 
read> 

■        '         — '  is  now  upon 

The  leaty  pyelvett  that  abuts  againft 
The  ifland^s  fide. 

i.  e.  the  Jhelvlng  hark  near  the  fea-fide,  fhaded  by  adjoining  trees. 
It  appears  from  Gower,  that  the  feaft  of  Neptune  was  celebrated  on 
the  Jlrand  : 

"  The  tordes  both  and  the  commune 

«  The  high  feftes  of  Neptune 

**  Upon  the Jirondey  at  rjvage. 
As  it  was  cuftome  and  ulage, 

*<  Solempneliche  thei  be  figh,'^ 
So  before  in  this  fcene  : 

Being  on  pore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs,—, 
Marina  and  hf-r  fellow-maids,  we  may  fuppofe,  had  retired  a  little 
way  from  the  croud,  and  feated  themfelvcs  under  the  adjoining  trees, 
to  fee  the  triumph.  This  circumHance  was  an  invention  of  the  poet's. 
In  K.  Appdyn  ofTbyre,  Tharfye,  the  Marina  of  this  play,  is  brought 
from  the  ^crd'f/ where  fhe  had  been  placed.  In  the  Confe£io  Amartis, 
Ihe  is  fummoncd,  by  order  of  the  governour,  from  the  boneft  b'.uje  to 
which  fhe  had  retreated. — The  words  and  a,  which  I  have  in- 

ferted,  are  not  in  the  old  copy.    Ma  lone. 

Tbe  leafy  fhelter— ]  I  fuppofe  that  the  printer,  or  copyift,  meeting 
here  with  an  uncommon  word,  corrupted  it.  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote 
-"leviJeUf  i.  e.  leafs  feat,  from  the  Saxon  lefe  folium,  and  y^f/,  fedes. 
So,  in  Chaucer's  Ferfonts  T./cr,  p.  183.  laftedic.  right  as  the  gay 
lev  ejell  diX.  the.  taverne,"  &c.  See  alio  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note  online 
4059. 

Some  word,  however,  may  have  been  omitted,  or  the  verfe  is  defec- 
tive.   We  might  then  read, 

«*  She  is  all  happy  as  the  faireft  of  all, 

And  v\ith  her  fellow-maids  is  now  upoa 
«  The  levjfell  that  cl»Je  abuts  againft 
"  The  ifland's  fide."  Steevens. 
♦  Exit  Lord,  in  tbe  barge  if  Lyfmacbus.']  It  may  feeni  ftraoge  that 
a  fable  ihould  have  been  chjfen  to  form  a  drama  upon,  in  which  the 

greate 


\ 
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Hel.  Sure  alPs  effe£llefs ;  yet  nothing  we'll  omit 
That  bears  recovery's  name.    But,  fmce  your  kindnefs 
We  have  ftretch'd  thus  far,  let  us  befeech  you. 
That  for  our  gold  we  may  provilion  have. 
Wherein  we  are  not  deftitute  for  want. 
But  weary  for  the  ftalenefs. 

Lyf.  O,  fir,  a  courtefy. 
Which  if  we  fhould  deny,  the  moft  jufl:  God 
For  every  graff  would  fend  a  caterpillar. 
And  io  inflid  our  province  5. — Vet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  caufe 
Of  your  king's  forrow. 

Hel.  Sit,  fir^,  I  will  recount  it  to  you ; — but  fee, 
I  am  prevented. 

Enter,  from  the  barge,  Lord,  Ma  r  ina,'«W  a  young  lady, 

Lyf,  O,  here's  the  lady 
That  I  fent  for.    Welcome,  fair  one!— Is't  not 
A  goodly  prefence^  ? 

Hel. 

greater  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  laft  a<Sl  fliould  be  tranfa^led  at  fea  ; 
and  wherein  it  (hould  even  be  neceflary  to  produce  two  veflels  on  the 
fcene  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  cultoms  and  exhibitions  of  the  mo- 
dern ftage' give  this  objedlion  to  the  play  before  us  a  greater  weight 
than  it  really  has.  It  appears,  that,  when  Pericles  was  originally  per- 
formed, the  theatres  were  furnifhed  with  no  fuch  apparatus  as  by  any 
ftretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  fuppofed  to  prefect  either  a  fea,  or 
a  fliip;  and  that  the  audience  were  contented  to  behold  veflels  failing 
in  and  out  of  po:t,  in  their  wire's  eye  only.  This  licence  being  once 
granted  to  the  poet,  the  lord,  in  the  inftance  now  before  us,  walked  off 
the  ftage,  and  returned  again  in  a  few  minutes,  leading  in  Marina, 
without  any  fenfible  impropriety  j  and  the  prefent  drama,  exhibited 
before  fuch  indulgent  fpedlators,  was  not  more  incommodious  in  the 
reprefentation  than  any  other  would  have  been.  See  The  Hijlorkal 
Account  of  the  Er.gl'ijh  Stagey  Vol.  I.  Part  11.    Ma  lone. 

^  And  Jo  \n{\\ii  our  province.'\  Thus  all  the  copies.  But  I  do  not 
believe  to  itipB  was  ever  ufed  by  itfelf  in  the  fenfe  of  to  funijh.  The 
poet  probably  wrote — And  fo  affiiEl  our  province.    M  alone. 

^  ait,  fir,]  Thus  the  eldeft  (juarto.  The  modern  editions  read— 5/>, 

fir.     M  ALONE. 

7  — — —  /jV  not 

A  goodly  prcfence  ?]  Is  flie  not  beautiful  In  her  form  ?  So,  in 
King  J'jbn  ; 

R  r  3  "  Lord 
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Hel.  She's  a  gallant  lady. 

Lyf,  She's  fuch  a  one,  that  were  I  well  afTur'd 
Came  of  a  gentle  kind,  and  noble  ftock, 
I'd  wifli  no  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed. 
Fair  one,  all  goodnefs  that  confifts  in  bounty 
Exped  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient^  : 
If  that  thy  profperous  and  artificial  feat  ^ 

'*  Lord  of  thy  prefencey  and  no  land  befick.'* 
All  the  copies  read,  I  think  corruptly, 

— —  is  it  not  a  goodly /ir^/<Hr  ?  Malone, 

8  Fair  one,  ali  goodnefs  that  conftjis  in  bounty 

ExpeEl  even  berey  where  is  a  kingly  patient :']  The  <juarto,  1609, 
reads : 

Fair  cw,  all  goodnefs  that  confifts  in  beauty  ^  &c. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  quarto  in  1619,  finding  this  unintelligible, 
altered  the  text,  and  printed — Fair  and  all  goodnefs,  &c.  which  ren- 
ders the  palfa^e  nonfenfe. — One  was  formerly  written  on  j  and  hence 
they  are  perpetually  confounded  in  our  ancient  dramas,  ^ee  Vol.  IV". 
p.  511,  n.  7.  The  latter  part  of  the  line,  which  was  corrupt  in  ail 
the  copies,  has  been  happily  amended  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Maloni. 

I  fhould  think,  that  inftead  oi'  beauty  we  ought  to  read  bounty.  All 
the  good  that  confifts  in  Awa/y  ftie  brought  with  her.  Butlhehad 
rcafon  to  exp;dl  the  bounty  of  her  kingly  patient,  if  fhe  proved  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  cure.  Indeed  Lyfimachus  tells  her  fo  afterwards  in 
clearer  language.  The  prefent  circumftance  puts  us  in  mind  of  what 
partes  between  Helena  and  the  King,  in  Alts  fFJl  That  Ends  Well. 

Steevens, 

9  If  that  thy  profperous  and  artifcial  feat,  &c.]  «'  Veni  ad  me, 
Tharfia;''  (fays  Athenagoras)  <*  ubi  nunc  eft  ars/iudiorum  tuorum, 
ut  confoleris  domlnum  navis  in  tenebris  fedentem  ;  ut  provoccs  cum 
cxire  ad  lucem,  quia  nimis  dolet  pro  conjuge  et  filia  fua  ?" — Gefia 
Rotnanorum^  p.  586,  edit.  1558. 

The  old  copy  has — artific  al  fate»  For  this  emendation  the  reader 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Percy.  Feat  and  fate  are  at  this  day  pronounced 
in  Warwickfhire  alike  j  and  fuch,  1  have  no  doubt,  was  the  pronun- 
ciation in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hence  the  two  words  were 
cafily  confounded.    See  Vol.  X.  p.  20,  n.  3. 

A  paffage  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  may  add  fupport  to  Dr.  Percy's 
very  happy  emendation  : 

*«  ■  In  her  youth 

There  is  a  prone  and  fpeechlefs  diale£V, 
Such  as  moves  menj  b^^fides,  ft^e  hath  ^  profperous  art. 
When  fhe  will  play  with  rcafon  and  difcourfe, 
«  And  well  fhe  can  perfuade."    Malon  e. 

Can 
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Can  draw  him  but  to  anfvver  thee  in  aught. 
Thy  facred  phyfick  ftiall  receive  fuch  pay 
As  thy  defires  can  wifh. 

Mar,  Sir,  I  will  ufe 
My  utmoft  fk.ill  in  his  recovery,  provided 
That  none  but  1  and  my  companion-jnaid 
Be  TufFer'd  to  come  near  him. 

Lyf.  Come,  let  us  leave  her,  and  the  gods  make  her 
profperous  1  [Marina  Jings  *. 

LyT.  Mark'd  he  your  muiick  ? 

Mar,  No,  nor  look'd  on  us. 

Lyf.  See,  (he  willfpeak  to  him. 

Mar.  Hail,  fir  I  my  lord,  lend  ear. 

Per,  Humph  !  ha  1 

Mar.  I  am  a  maid. 
My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes. 
But  have  been  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet*  :  Ihe  fpeaks. 
My  lord,  that,  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  juftly  vveigh'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  Hate, 
My  derivation  was  from  anceftors 

1  Manna  fing%.'\  This  fong  (like  moft  of  thofe  fung  in  the  old 
plays)  has  not  been  preferved.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  formed 
on  the  following  lines  in  Gejia  Romanoruniy  (or  fome  tranflation  of  it) 
which  Tharfia  is  there  faid  to  have  fung  to  King  Apollonius: 

*'  Per  fcorta  [f.  heu  !]  gradior,  fed  fcorti  confcia  non  fum  J 
<*  Sic  fpinis  rofa  [f.  quae]  nefcit  violarier  ullis. 
«  Corruit  et  [f.  en']  raptor  gladii  ferientis  ab  \€t\x  j 
"  Tradita  lenoni  non  fum  violata  pudore, 
**  Vulnera  celVaflent  animi,  lacrimasque  deefient, 
*<  Nulla  ergo  melior,  fi  nofcam  certa  parentes. 
*<  Unica  regalis  generis  fum  ftirpe  creata; 
*'  Ipfa,  jubente  Deo,  laetari  credo  aliquando. 
«*  Fuge  [f,  terge]  modo  lacrimas,  curam  diflblve  moleftamj 
*'  Redde  polo  faciem,  mentemque  ad  fidera  tolle  : 
<♦  Jam  [f.   Nam]  Deus  eft  hominum  plafmator,  reftor  ct 
au<3^or, 

<*  Non  fiiiit  has  lacrimas  caffo  finire  lahore  "  Malone. 
♦  —■'that  neer  before  iri'uited  eyeSy 

But  have  been  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet ;]  So,  in  K.  Henry  IV, 
By  being  feldom  feen,  I  could  not  ftir, 
<*  l^ut,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at.'*  Malokx* 

R  r  4  Wha 
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Who  flood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings : 

But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage. 

And  to  the  world  and  aukward  cafualtics* 

Bound  me  in  fervitude. — I  will  defift  ; 

But  there  is  fomething  glows  upon  my  cheek. 

And  whifpers  in  mine  ear.  Go  not  till  he  /peak,  \Afide* 

Per.  My  fortunes — parentage — good  parentage— 
To  equal  mine! — was  it  not  thus?  what  fay  you  ? 

Mar,  1  faid,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  parentage. 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per,  I  do 

Think  fo. — Pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  upon  me. 

You  are  like  fomething,  that — What  country-woman? 

Here  of  thefe  fliores  ^  f 

Mar,  No,  nor  of  any  Ihores : 
Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per,  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  fhall  deliver  weeping*. 

*  —  and  zukvfzxd  cafualcies — ]  j^ukivard  is  adverfe.  Our  author 
has  the  fame  epithet  in  the  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI. 

'<  And  tv^ice  by  aukivard  wind  from  England's  bank 
<'  Drove  bjck  again."  Steevens. 
3  J  do 

1'b'tnk  Jo. — Pray  youy  turn  your  eyts  upon  me. 
You  are  like  fometb'ingy  that'— 'What  country-woman  ? 
Here  of  tbej'e  fhores  .'' j  This  pa(?age  is  fo  ftrangely  corrupted  In  the 
firft  quarto  and  all  the  other  copies,  that  I  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  it : 
Fer.  I  do  thinke  fo,  pray  you  turne  your  eyes  upon  me,  your  like 
fomething  that,  what  countrey  women  heart  of  thcle  fhewes, 
Mar.  No  nor  of  any  Ihewes,  &c. 

for  the  ingenious  emendation, — Jhores,  inftead  of  JbeiveSf — (which 
is  fo  clearly  right,  that  1  have  not  hefirated  to  infert  it  in  the  text,)  as 
well  as  the  happy  regulation  of  the  whole  paflage,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  patron  of  every  literary  undei  taking,  my  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont.    Ma  lone. 

^  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  Jh all  dtWycx  weeping.^  So,  in  King 
Richard  II, 

<*  —Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  tomytvce, 
«*  And  Bolinbroke  my  furrow's  difmal  heir: 

Now  hath  my  loul  b  ought  forth  her  prodigy, 
**  And  I,  a  galping  neiu-de/t-ver'd  motbery 
<*  Have  woe  to  woe,  forrow  to  forrow  join'd."  Malone. 

My 
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iVTy  deareft  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  fuch  a  one 

My  daughter  might  have  been  :  my  queen's  fquare  brows  ; 

Her  ftdture  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  ftraight ; 

As  filver-voic'd  ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like. 

And  cas'd  as  richly  ^ :  in  pace  another  Juno^  ; 

Who  ftarves  the  ears  Ihe  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry. 

The  more  (he  gives  them  fpeech^, — Where  do  you  live? 

Mar,  Where  I  am  but  a  llranger :  from  the  deck 
You  may  difcern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 
And  how  atchiev'd  you  thefe  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe^  ? 

Mar.  If  I  fliould  tell  my  hiftory,  it  would  feem 
Like  lies  difdain'd  in  the  reporting. 

Per,  Pr'ythee  fpeak  ; 
Falfenefs  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'ft 

5  Her  eyes  as  jcvfcl  like. 

And  cas'd  as  richly  ;  J  So,  in  K.  Lear  : 
"  ■  and,  in  this  habir, 

*'  Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings. 
Their  precious  fiones  new-loft." 
Again,  ibtdtm : 

<'  What,  with  the  cafe  of  eyes?'*  Malone. 

6  — ;■«  pace  another  Juno -j]  So,  in  the  Tcmpefi  : 

"   Higheft  queen  of  ftate. 

Great         comes  J  I  know  her  by  her  i-a/f.'*  MALOKEt 

7  Who  fiofves  the  ears  (he  feedsy  and  makei  them  hungry, 

The  more Jhe  gives  them  fpeech.^  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  i 
"  .  -other  women  cloy 

**  The  appetites  they  feed,  but  llie  makes  hungry, 
**  W  here  molt  ihe  fatisfies." 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

*'  As  if  increafe  of  appetite  did  grow 
<*■■  By  what  it  fed  on.'*  JVIalone. 

8  And  how  atchitvd ycu  thefe  end-iwrnents,  'which 

Ycu  make  more  rich  to  owe  ?J  To  oive  m  ancient  language  is  to 
poj'efs.    So,  in  Ochelh  : 

"   that  fweet  fleep 

*<  That  thou  o'w^d''f}  yefterday.*' 
The  meaning  of  the  compliment  is  : — Thefe  endowments,  however 
valuable  in  ihemfelves,  are  heightened  by  being  in   your  poffel^ion. 
They  acquire  additional  grace  from  their  owner.    Thus  alfo  one  of 
Timon's  flatterers  : 

**  You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it."  Steevens. 

Modeft 
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'Modefl  as  juilice,  and  thou  feem'fl:  a  palace 
Por  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in  ^  :  I'll  believe  thee^ 
And  make  my  fenfes  credit  thy  relation. 
To  points  that  feem  impofiible  ;  for  thou  look'ft 
Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.    What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didft  thou  not  fay when  I  did  pufh  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee,)  that  thou  cam*ft 
from  good  defcending  ? 
Mar,  So  indeed  t  did. 

Per,  Report  thy  parentage,    I  think  thou  faid'H, 
Thou  hadll  been  tofs'd  from  wrong  to  injury. 
And  that  thou  thought'^  thy  griefs  might  equal  mine. 
If  both  were  open'd. 

Mar.  Some  fuch  thing  indeed 
I  faid,  and  faid  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  ftory  ; 
If  thine  confider'd  prove  the  thoufandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  fulfer'd  like  a  girl  *  :  yet  thou  doll  look 

9  -  -a  palace 

Fcr  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  if  ;]  It  is  obfervable  that  our 
poet,  when  he  means  to  reprefeat  any  quality  of  the  mind  as  eminent- 
ly perfeft,  furniilies  the  imaginary  be'ing  whom  he  perronifics,  with  a 
crown*    Thus,  in  his  114th  Sonnet: 

<*  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crotjond  with  you, 

**  Drinlc  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery?" 
Again,  in  his  37th  Sornet: 

«  For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 

**  Or  any  of  thefe  all,  or  all,  or  more, 

*'  Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  fit,—," 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  'Juliet: 

**  Upon  his  brow  rtiame  is  afhamed  to  fit, 

**  For  'tis  a  throne,  where  honour  may  be  croiundf 

*«  Sole  monarch  of  the  univcrfal  earth." 
See 'x'^ol.  IX.  p.  154,  n.  5.  Malone. 

*  Dxdfi  tbou  not  fay,]  All  the  copies  read — D'ldfi  thou  not  flay.  It 
was  evidently  a  falfe  print  in  the  firft  edition.    Malon  e. 

*  Some  Juch  thing  indeed — ]  For  the  infcrtion  of  the  word  indeed, 
I  am  accountable.  Malone. 

*  ■  thou  art  a  man^  and  J 

iJa-vt  fuffer  d  like  a  girl :]  So,  in  Macbeth: 
*'  If  trembling  1  inhibit  thee,  proteft  mc 
«*  The  baby  oi  a  girl.'*  Maloni. 

Like 
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Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings*  graves  ^,  and  fmiling 
Extremity  out  of  aft       What  were  thy  friends  ? 
How  loll  thou  them  ?  —Thy  name,  my  moft  kind  virgin  f 
Recount,  I  do  befeech  thee ;  come,  lit  by  me  5. 

Mar,  My  name  is  Marina. 

Per.  O,  I  am  mock'd. 
And  thou  by  fome  incenfed  god  fent  hither. 
To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  fir,  or  here  I'll  ceafe. 

Per,  Nay,  I'll  be  patient ;  thou  little  know*il 
How  thou  doft  llartle  me,  to  call  thyfelf 
Marina. 

Mar.  The  name  was  given  me  by  one 
That  had  fome  power ;  my  father,  and  a  king. 

3  Like  Patiencef  gaxlftg  on  kings'"  graves,']  So,  in  Twelfth  Nights 

She  fat,  like  Patience  on  a  monumenf. 
Smiling  at  Grief." 
Again,  in  Tbe  Rape  of  Lucrece^  1594*. 

*<  Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  fwalnshe  goes; 

So  mild,  that  Patience JanCd  to  Jcorn  bis  ivoes."  Malome. 

4  .1  ■        and  fmiling 

Extremity  out  of  a^."]  By  her  beauty  and  patient  meeknefs  dlf- 
arming  Calamity,  and  preventing  her  from  ufing  her  up-lifted  fword. 
So,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II. 

And  hangs  refolv'd  corrcdion  in  the  arm. 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution." 
Extremity  (though  not  perfonified  as  here)  is  In  like  matter  ufed  in 
King  Leary  for  the  utmofl  of  human  fufFering  : 
'*  ■  '  another, 

*«  To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more, 
**  And  top  extremity.**    M alone. 

5  Hoiv  loji  tbcu  them  }—Tby  name,  my  moji  kind  virgin  ? 
Recount f  I  do  beftecb  thee come,  fit  by  me.]  All  the  copies  read 

—How  loft  thou  thy  name,  my  moft  kind  virgin,  recount,  &c.  But 
Marina  had  not  faid  any  thing  about  her  name.  She  had  indeed  told 
the  king,  that  <*  Time  had  rooted  out  her  parentage,  and  to  the  world 
and  aukward  cafualties  bound  her  in  fervltude  :" — Pericles,  therefore, 
naturally  afks  her,  by  what  accident  Ihe  had  !oft  her  friends  ^  and  at 
the  fame  time  defires  to  know  her  name,  Marina  anlwers  his  laft 
^ueftion  firft,  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  her  hiftory.  The  inferrion 
of  the  word  them^  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  omitted  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  compofitor,  renders  the  whole  clear,— The  noetre  of  the 
line,  which  was  before  defedlive,  and  Marina's  anfwer,  both  fupport 
the  coDjeftural  reading  of  the  textt  Malone. 

Per. 
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Per-.  How!  a  king's  daughter,  and  call'd  Marina? 
Mar.  Youfaid  you  would  believe  me;  but,  not  to  be 

A  troublerof  your  peace  ^,  1  will  end  here. 

Per,  But  are  you  flelh  and  blood  ?  i^ave  you  a  working 
pulfe. 

And  are  no  fairy-motion^?  Well,  fpeak  on. 

Where  were  you  born  ?  and  wherefore  call'd  Marina* 

Mar*  Call'd  Marina,  fori  was  born  at  fea. 

Per,  At  fea  ?  who  was  thy  mother  ? 

Mar,  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  ; 
Who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  born  ^, 
As  my  good  nurfe  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Delivered  weeping. 

Per.  O,  ftop  there  a  little ! 

c  —  a  troubler  of  your  peace,]  Thus  the  earlieft  quarto.  So,  in 
K.  Richard  III. 

«  And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
*«  On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's /Mr;.'* 
The  folios  and  the  modern  editions  read— j  trouble  of ycur  peace, 

Malone. 

7  But  are  you  fiifh  and  blood?  Have  you  a  ivorking  pulfe. 

And  are  no  fairy  motion  f  ]  In  the  old  copy  this  pafTage  is  thus  ex- 
hibited : 

But  are  you  fleHi  and  blood  ? 
Have  you  a  working  pulfe,  and  are  no  fairy  ? 
Motion  well,  fpeak  on,  &c. 
The  prefent  regulation  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Mafon.   Mr.  Stceven* 
would  read, 

 and  are  no  fairy  ? 

l^Q  motion  ? 

i.  e.  no  puppet  drefs'd  up  to  deceive  me.  So,  in  the  '/wa  Gentlemen 
tj  Verona  : 

*i  Oh  excellent  iwo/w»  /  oh  exceeding  puppet!"  Malons* 
This  pafl'a^^e  fliould  be  pointed  thus: 

Have  you  a  working  puUe  ?  and  are  no  fairy-motkn  ? 
That  is,  **  Have  you  really  life  in  you,  or  are  you  merely  a  pup- 
pet formed  by  enchantment  j  the  work  ol  fairies  ?"    The  reading  of 
the  old  copy  cannot  be  right,  for  fairies  weie  fuppofed  to  be  animated 
beings,  and  to  have  working  puifes;  as  well  as  men.  Mason. 

»  Wiio  died  the  very  minute  I  was  bot  ny\  Either  the  conftru£tion  is 
^My  mother,  who  died  the  very  minule  I  was  born,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  king, — or  we  ought  to  read  : 

She  died  the  very  minute,  &c,  Steevivs, 
The  word  -very  I  have  infertcd  to  complete  the  metre.  Malone. 

This 
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This  is  the  rareft  dream  that  e*er  dull  fleep 
Did  mock  fad  fools  withal ;  this  cannot  be 
My  daughter  buried.  [Jji^^e.]  Well;— where  were  yoa 
bred  ? 

I'll  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  ftory. 
And  never  interrupt  you. 
Mar.  You'll  fcarce  believe  me  ;  'twere  bell  I  did  give 
o'er^. 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  fyllable  ' 
Of  what  you  fhall  deliver.    Yet,  give  me  leave  : — 
How  came  you  in  thefe  parts  ?  where  were  you  bred  ? 

il'^ar.  The  king,  my  father,  did  in  Tharfus  leave  me  ; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife. 
Did  feek  to  murther  me  :  and  having  woo'd 

7  You'll  fcarce  believe  me  \  ''tivere  bejl  I  did  give  o*er.2  All  the  old 
copies  read — You  /corny  believe  me,  &c.  The  reply  of  Pericles  in- 
duces me  to  think  the  author  wrote  : 

Tou'/l  fcarce  believe  me  ;  'twere  beft,  &c. 
Pericles  h-ad  exprefled  n!>  /corn  in  the  preceding  fpeech,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  great  complacency  and  attention.    So  alfo,_before  : 

■  "   Pr'ythee  fpeak  : 

Falfenefs  cannot  come  from  thee-— 

 r II  believe  thee^  Sec. 

The  faife  prints  in  this  play  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  greateft  latitude 
muft  be  allowed  to  conjedture.    M alone. 
I  think  we  fhould  read  : 

You  fcorn  believing  me  ]  (or,  belief  in  me)  'twere  beft.  Sec, 
and  this  is  authorifed  by  Pericles'  reply  :  ♦*  I  will  believe  you," — ; 

Marina  regards  the  fpeech  of  Pericles  as  exprefiTive  ot  fcorn ^  becaufe 
he  has  juft  told  her  that  what  flie  has  faid  is— the  rarefi  dream  ;  aflur- 
Ing  her  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  cannot  be  bit  daughter.  He  defires 
her  indeed  to  advance  in  her  ftory  j  but  has  not  yet  declared  that  he 
will  believe  it.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  flie  llyles  his  behaviour  con- 
temptuous. Steevens. 

The  words,  l^hii  is  the  rarefi  dream,  &c.  are  not  addrefled  to  Marina, 
but  fpoken  afide,  Malone. 

*  I  will  belie-je  you  by  the  fyllable,  &c.]  i.  e,  I  will  believe  every 
word  you  fay.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  To  the  lafl:  fy liable  of  recorded  time." 
Again,  in  y^lPs  mil  That  End's  Well: 

<*  To  the  utmoft  fyllable  of  your  worthlnefs."  Steevens. 

A  villain 
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A  villain  to  attempt  it,  whom  having  drawn  to  do't^, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  refcued  me  ; 
Brought  me  to  Miiylene.    Buti  good  fir,  whither 
Will  you  have  me  ?  Why  do  you  weep?  It  may  be. 
You  think  me  an  impoftor  ;  no,  good  faith; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per,  Ho,  Helicanus  I 

^^/.  Calls  my  lord? 

Per,  Thou  ait  a  grave  and  noble  counfellor^ 
Moft  wife  in  general ;  tell  me,  if  thou  caait. 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be. 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  1  know  not ;  but 
Here  is  the  regent,  fir,  of  Mitylene 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lyf.  She  never  would  tell 
Her  parentage  ;  being  demanded  that. 
She  would  fit  ftill  and  weep. 

Per.  O  Helicanus,  ilrike  me,  honour'd  fir; 
Give  me  a  galh,  put  me  to  prefent  pain  ; 
Left  this  great  fea  of  joys  rufhing  upon  me, 
O'er-bear  the  Ihores  of  my  mortality, 

9  —whom  ka%'ing  draivn  to  do'r,'^  This  mode  of  phrafeology, 
though  now  obfolete,  was  common  in  Shakfpcare's  time,  So,  in  Ttt 
Icmpeji  : 

*«  Some  food  wc  had,  and  fome  frefh  water,  that 
«*  A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
<f  Out  of  his  charity,  (Tuio  being  then  appointed 
<*  Mafter  of  this  defign)  did  give  us,"  &c* 
Again,  in  The  }V'mt:r''s  Tale: 

«  .1   This  )0ur  fon-in  law. 

And  fon  unto  the  king,  {^•whom  heavens  direfling,) 
<*  Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.'' 
See  alfo  "Vol.  VII.  p.  239,  n.  5, 

When  the  former  edition  of  this  play  was  printed,  I  imagined  the 
original  copy  printed  in  1609,  read  — wi»o  having  drawn  to  do't,  not 
oSferving  the  marie  of  abbreviation  over  the  letter  0,  (^ivLo)  which 
ihcws  the  word  intended  was  tvtom,  Malonk. 

And 
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And  drown  me  with  their  fvveetnefs       O,  come  hither. 
Thou  that  beget'ft  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wail  born  at  fea,  buried  at  Tharfus, 
And  found  at  fea  again  ! — O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods,  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us  :  This  is  Marina. — 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that. 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirm'd  enough. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  fleep*. 

Mar.  Firtt,  fir,  I  pray,  what  is  your  title  ? 

Per.  I 

Am  Pericles  of  Tyre  ;  but  tell  me  now 
My  drown'd  queen's  name  ;  (as  in  the  reft  you  faid. 
Thou  haft  been  god-like-perfeil ;)  the  heir  of  king* 
doms. 

And  a  mother  like  to  Pericles,  thy  father^. 
Mar,  is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 

'  And  droivn  me  luith  their  fivtetneft.'j  We  meet  a  kindred  thought 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice: 

O  1  )ve,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecftafy, 
la  meafure  rain  thy  joy,  fcantthis  excefs, 
'*  I  feel  too  much  thy  blefiing  ;  make  it  iefs. 
For  fear  1  furfeit."  Malone. 

2  Though  doubts  did  ever  jl^ep i.  e.  in  plain  language,  thsugb 
r.oth'ing  ever  happened  to  awake  a  Jcruple  or  doubt  concefning  your 
veracity.  Steevens. 

3  — the  heir  cf  kingdoms. 

Aid  a  motner  like  to  Pericles,  thy  father.'^  The  old  copy  has— 
And  anorber  like  to  Pericles  thy  father. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  here  a  grofs  corruption.  The 
cnrredlion  which  1  have  made,  att'ords  an  cafy  lenfe.    The  mother  of 
Marina  was  the  heir  of  kingdoms,  aad  in  that  refpe(5t  refembled 
Pericles. 

I  believe  the  fame  errourhas  happened  in  Hamlet,  where  in  Aft  V, 
fc,  ii.  we  find—'*  Is't  not  pofiible  to  underftand  in  another  tongue  ?" 
inftead  of  which  I  believe  the  poet  wrote,  *<  Js't  poffible  not  to  under- 
fland  in  a  mcther  tongue 

This  erroiir  aftually  happened  in  the  firft  edition  of  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con's Efl'ay  on  The  Ad'vancemer.t  on  Learning,  B.  II.  p.  60,  4to.  1605  : 
*«  _  by  the  art  of  grammar,  whereof  the  ufe  in  another  tongue  is  fmall  5 
in  a  Foreign  tongue  more."  In  the  table  of  Errata  we  are  dslired  to 
read— -a  worofr  tongue.  Malone, 

To 
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To  fay,  my  mother's  name  was  Thaifa  ? 
Thaifa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began 

Fcr.  Now,  biefling  on  thee,  rife;  thou  art  my  child. 
Give  me  frefli  garments.    Mine  own  Helicanns, 
She  is  not  dead  at  Tharfus,  as  Hie  fhould  have  been, 
Ey  favage  Cleon  :  fhe  lhall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  fhalt  kneel,  and  juftify  in  knowledge 
She  is  thy  very  princefs.. — Who  is  this  r 

HeL  Sir,  'tis  the  govcrnour  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  Hate, 
Did  come  to  lee  you* 

Per.  1  embrace  you. 
Give  me  my  robes ;  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
O  heavens  blefs  my  girl !  But  hark,  what  muhck  I— 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him* 
O'er,  point  by  point     for  yet  he  feems  to  doubt  ^, 
How  fure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  mufick? 

Hel.  My  lord,  1  hear  none. 

Per,  None  ? 
The  mufick  of  the  fpheres :  lift,  my  Marina. 

hyj»  It  is  not  good  to  crofs  him ;  give  him  way. 

Per.  Rarell  founds !  do  ye  not  hear  r 

4  Thaifa  ivasmy  mother,  who  did  end 

The  minute  I  began.]  So,  in  tb:  iVtr.ters  Tale : 

"  .  Lady, 

*'  Dear  queen,  that  ended  tvben  I  but  began, 

«'  Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kils."  Maloke. 

5  .        Bur  bark,  ivbjt  mujick  ! 

Tell  Hdicavusy  my  Aiar  'wa,  tell  h'lm — ]  Thus  the  earlieil  quarto. 
The  quarto,  1619,  and  a!l  the  fublequent  editions  read. 
But  haik,  what  muficlc's  this  Helicanus  ?  my 
Marina,  &c.  Mai.one. 
*  O'er,  point  by  point, —  ]  So,  in  Gower: 
*<  Fro  pcynt  to  poynt  all  /he  hym  toide 
"  That  Ihe  hath  long  in  herte  holde, 
*<  And  never  durfl  make  hir  mone 
*'  But  only  to  this  lorde  allone."  MAi-Ovr. 
7  —  for  yet  be  feemt  to  doubt,]  The  old  copies  read— for  yet  he 
fecics  to  dsatt   it  was  evidently  a  nail'p.inc,    M al onx. 

Lyf. 
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Lyf,  Mufick  ?  My  lord,  I  hear— 
Fer»  Moft  heavenly  mufick : 
It  nips  me  unto  lift'ning,  and  thick  flumber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes;  let  merell^.  [Hejleeps, 
LyJ.  A  pillow  for  his  head  ; — fo  leave  him  all. 
\The  Curtain  before  the  Pa^viUion  of  Pericles  is  clofed* 
Well,  my  companion-friends,  if  this  but  anfvver  to 
My  juft  belief,  I'll  well  remember  you^^. 

[Exeunt  Lysimachus,  Helicanus,  Marina> 
and  attendant  Lady» 

8  Moji  heavenly  mufick  : 

It  nips  me  unto  liji'ning,  ami  thick  flumber 
Hangs,  fsfc]  So,  in  Love''s  Labour'' s  Loji  : 

Makes  heaven  drozvfy  with  the  harmony,'* 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  389,  n.  2.  Steevens. 
So,  in  K.  Henry        P.  11. 

*'  Let  there  be  no  noife  made,  my  gentle  friends^ 

Unlefs  fome  dull  and  favourable  hand 
"  Will  whifper  mufick  to  my  weary  fpirit;'* 
See  Vol.  V.  p- 399,  n.  2.  Malone. 

9  Wellf  my  companion-friends,  if  this  but  anfiver  to 

My  juji  belief, rUivell  remember  you,']  Thefe  lines  clearly  belong  to 
Marina.  She  has  been  for  fome  time  filent,  and  Pericles  having  now 
fallen  into  a  flumber,  flie  naturally  turns  to  her  companion,  and  af- 
fures  her,  that  if  flie  has  in  truth  found  her  royal  father,  (as  Ac  has 
good  reafon  to  believe)  {he  fhall  partake  of  her  profperity*  It  appears 
from  a  former  fpeech  in  which  the  fame  phrafe  is  ufed,  that  a  lady 
had  entered  with  Marina : 
«  Sir,  I  will  ufe 

"  My  utmoft  fkill  in  his  recovery;  provided 

**  That  none  but  I  and  my  companion'maid 

**  Be  fufter'd  to  come  near  him." 
I  would  therefore  read  in  the  pallage  now  before  us, 

"Well,  my  companion-/rid»i— — 
or,  if  the  text  here  be  right,  we  might  read  in  the  former  Inftance— 
my  companion-»?fli(/j.— In  the  preceding  part  of  this  fcene  it  has  been 
particularly  mentioned,  that  Marina  was  with  htr  fellow -maids  upoa 
the  leafy  flielter,  Sec. 

There  is  nothing  in  thefe  lines  that  appropriates  them  to  Lyfima- 
chus;  nor  any  particular  reafon  why  he  fliould  be  munificent  to  his 
friends  becaufe  Pericles  has  found  his  daughter.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  recoileftion  of  her  lowly  companion  is  perfectly  fuitable  to  the 
amiable  charadler  of  Marina.  Malone. 


Vol.  Ill, 
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PERICLES, 


SCENE  II. 

Thi/ame,    Pericles  on  deck  ajleep\  J^i^ndi  appearing 
to  hi?n  as  in  a  'vijion, 

Dia.  My  temple  ftands  in  Ephefus ' ;  hie  thee  thither. 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  facrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priefts  are  met  together. 
Before  the  people  all 

Reveal  how  thou  at  fea  didft  lofe  thy  wife : 

To  mourn  thy  crofTes,  with  thy  daughter's,  call. 

And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life*. 

Or  perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'ft  in  woe  : 

Do't,  and  be  happy*:  by  my  filver  bow 

Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.  [Diana  difappears* 

"  My  temple  fiards  in  Epbefux  }]  This  vifion  is  formed  on  the 
following  pafiage  in  Gower  : 

<<  The  hie  God,  which  wolde  hym  kepe, 
<*  Whan  that  this  kynge  was  faft  aflepe, 
**  By  nightes  tyme  he  hath  hym  bedc 
To  fayle  unco  another  ftede  : 
To  Ephefum  he  bad  hym  drawe, 
<*  And  as  it  was  that  tyme  Jawe, 
**  He  fhali  do  there  hys  facrifice  j 
*^  And  eke  he  bad  in  all  wife, 
**  That  in  the  temple,  amonifi  ally 
•*  Hisfortune^  as  it  is  befalle^ 
**  Touchyng  bis  daughter  and  his  ivife, 
«*  He Jhall  be  knoive  upon  bis  life.''^  MAtONE. 
'  And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life.]  The  old  copies  read— to  the 
like.    For  the  emendation,  which  the  rhyme  confirms,  the  reader  is 
indebted  to  Lord  Chailcmont.    **  Give  them  repetition  to  the  life," 
means,  as  he  obferves,  «*  Repeat  your  misfortunes  fo  feelingly  and  fo 
exaftly,  that  the  language  of  your  narration  may  imitate  to  the  life 
the  tranfadlions  you  relate."    So,  in  Cymbeline  : 
"  ■  The  younger  brother,  Cadwall, 

Strikes  life  into  my  fpeech" 
In  A  Midfummer-Nigbt's  Dreamt  thcfe  words  are  again  confounded, 
for  in  the  old  copies  we  there  find  : 

Twoofthefirft,  ///>  coats  in  heraldry,"  Sec,  Malonf. 
•  -^and  be  bappy  :]  The  word  At  I  have  fupplied.  JVIalone. 

Pir. 
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Fer*  Celeftial  Dian,  goddefs  argentine 
I  will  obey  thee  ! — Helicanus ! 

Ly3Im ACHUS,  Helicanus,  and  Marina, 

Bel  Sir. 

Fer,  My  purpofe  was  for  Tharfus,  there  to  ftrike 
The  inhofpitabie  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
For  other  fervice  firft  :  toward  Ephefus 
Turn  our  blown  fails ;  eftfoons  I'll  tell  thee  why. — 
Shall  we  refrefh  us,  fir,  upon  your  fhore,       \to  Lyfim, 
And  give  you  gold  for  fuch  provifion 
As  our  intents  will  need? 

Lyf.  Sir, 

With  all  my  heart ;  and  when  you  come  afhore, 
I  have  another  fuit 

Per.  You  fhall  prevail. 
Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter  ;  for  it  feems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lyf.  Sir,  lend  me  your  arm. 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina.  [Exeunt, 
Enter  GowER,  before  the  Temple  o/'Diana  at  Ephefus. 

Goxy,  Now  our  fands  are  almoft  run; 
More  a  little,  and  then  dumb 

This, 

3  ^goddefs  argentine,]  That  is,  regent  of  the  Jllvermoon, 
So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

<«  Were  Tarquin  night,  as  he  is  but  night's  child, 
The  Jil'ver-Jhlning  queen  he  would  diftain." 
<<  In  the  chemical  phrafe,  (as  Lord  Charlemont  obferves  to  me,)  a 
language  well  underftood  when  this  play  was  written,  Luna  or  Diana 
means  filvtr,  as  Sol  does  gold,"  Malone. 

4  I  have  another  fuit.]  The  old  copies  read — I  have  another  Jleigbt, 
But  the  anfwer  of  Pericles  (hews  clearly  that  they  are  corrupt.  The 
fenfe  requires  fame  word  fynonymous  to  requeji.  I  therefore  read,— 
I  have  another  fuit.    So,  in  j^,  Henry  Fill. 

I  have  a yia/V  which  you  mult  not  deny  me."  Maloke. 
1  have  iZ«ofi?£r  Height.]  i.  e-  another  contrivance.    He  either 
rneans,  that  he  intends  fome  farther  entertainment  for  Pericles,  or 
that  he  has  a  defign  relative  to  Marina.  Steevens. 

5  More  a  little^  and  then  dumb.]  Permit  me  to  add  a  few  words 
j2)ore,  and  then  I  fliall  be  filenc.    The  old  copies  have  dum  j  in  which 

S  s  2  way 
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This,  as  my  laft  boon,  give  meS 
(Forfuch  kindnefs  muft  relieve  me,) 
That  you  aptly  will  fuppofe. 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  fhows^ 
What  minftrelfy,  and  pretty  din. 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 
To  greet  the  king.    So  he  has  thrivM, 
That  he  is  promis'd  to  be  wiv'd 
To  fair  Marina;  but  in  no  wife. 
Till  he  had  done  his  facrifice^. 
As  Dian  bade  :  whereto  being  bound. 
The  interim,  pjay  you,  all  confound^. 
In  feather'd  briefnefs  fails  are  filPd, 
And  wiOies  fall  out  as  they're  will'd. 
At  Ephefus,  the  temple  fee. 
Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 
That  he  can  hither  come  fo  foon. 
Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  doom  ^.       .  [Exiu 

SCENE 

way  I  have  obferTed  In  ancient  books  the  word  dumb  was  occafionally 
fpelt.  Thus  in  The  Metamorpbojis  of  Pygmalion  s  Image,  by  J.  Marftoa, 
J598: 

*<  Look  how  the  peevifli  paplfts  crouch  and  kneel 
*<  To  fome  dum  idoll  with  their  offering." 
There  are  many  as  im;-erfc6l  rhymes  in  this  play,  as  that  of  the 
prefent  couplet.    So,  in  a  former  chorus,  mocnt  d^n^  dooms.  Again, 
at  the  end  of  this,  foon  and  doom.    Mr.  Rowe  reads — More  a  little, 
and  then  done.    Ma  lone. 

^  Tbit,  as  my  laji  booriy  give  wf,]  The  word  ai,  which  Is  not  found  In 
the  old  copies,  was  fupplicd  by  Mr.  Stcevens,  to  complete  the  metre. 

Malonx. 

7  Till  ht  bad  done  bis  facrijice,']  That  is,  t\\\  Pericles  had  done  his 
facrifice.  Malonx. 

•  Tbe  interim,  pray  youy  all  confound.]  So,  in  K,  Henry  V: 

 Myfelf  have  play'd 

The /nr^r/m,  by  remembering  you  *tis  part." 
To  confound,  here  fignifies,  to  confume.  So,  in  K.  Henry  Jf^,  P.I, 
<*  He  did  confound  the  beft  pare  of  an  hour, 
**  Exchanging  hardiment  with  great  Glendowcr." 

Ma  LONE. 

>  Tbat  be  can  bitber  come  Jo  foon. 

Is  by  your  fancy's  tkankful  doom.]  As  foon  znd  doom  are  not 
rhinoes  exad^Jy  corrcfponding,  I  would  rather  read,— thankful  boon. 

Thankful 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus ;  Thais  a  Jlanding 
near  the  altar,  as  high  prieftefs  ;  a  number  of  virgins 
on  each  fide',  Cerimon  and  other  inhabitants  ^/^  Ephe- 
fus attending^ 

Efiter  Feshcles,  ^vith  his  train ;  Lysimachus,  He^ 
HCANUS,  Marika,  and  a  lady. 

Per.  Hail  Dian  !  to  perform  thy  juft  command, 
I  here  confefs  myfeif  the  king  of  Tyre  ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed ' 
At  Pentapolis,  the  fair  Thaifa. 
At  fea  in  child-bed  died  flie,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  caird  Marina;  who,  O  goddefs. 
Wears  yet  thy  filver  livery  \    She  at  'I'harfus 
Was  nurs*d  with  Cleon  ;  whom  at  fourteen  years 
He  fought  to  murder  :  but  her  better  liars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene;  'gainll  whofe  fhore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us. 
Where,  by  her  own  moft  clear  remembrance,  Ihe 
Made  known  herfelf  my  daughter. 

Thankful  boon  may  fignify— /is  licence  you  grant  us  in  return  for  the 
pleafure  we  have  afforded  you  in  the  courje  of  the plcfy.  So  before  in 
this  Chorus : 

This  as  my  laft  boon  give  me.  Steevens. 
We  had  fimilar  rhymes  before  : 
— — —  if  king  Pericles 
Come  not  home  in  twice  fix  moons, 
He,  obedient  to  their  dooms. 
Will  take  the  crown. 
I  have,  therefore,  not  difturbed  the  reading  of  the  cid  copy. 

Malone. 

*  jVbo,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  nved — ]  Country  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  atrifyllable.    So  entrance,  Jemblance,  and  many  others. 

a  —  luboy  0  Goddefs, 

Wears  yet  thy  filver  livery.]  i.  e.  her  white  robe  of  innocence,  as 
beingyet  under  the  proteftion  of  the  goddefs  of  chaltity.  Perct. 
So,  in  Shakfpeare's  Lover'' s  Complaint  : 

**  There  my  tuhlte  fio!e  of  cbaftity  I  daft." 
We  had  the  fame  exprefiion  before  : 

**  One  twelve  moons  more  flie'll  wear  Diana's  livery,*^ 

Maloni, 
Thai. 
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Thai,  Voice  and  favour  ! — 
You  are,  you  are — O  royal  Pericles  ^ ! —      [She  faints^ 

Per,  What  means  the  woman*  ?  fhe  dies',  help,  gen- 
tjemen  I 

Cer.  Noble  fir. 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true. 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per.  Reverend  appearer,  no  ; 
I  threw  her  o'er-board  with  ihefe  very  arms. 

Cer,  Upon  this  coaft,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  'Tis  moil  certain. 

Cer,  Look  to  the  lady  *;  —  0,  (he's  but  o'erjoy'd. 
Early  in  bluft'ring  morn  ^  this  lady  was 
Thrown  upon  this  Ihore.    I  op'd  the  coffin. 
Found  there  rich  jewels  ^  ;  recover'd  her,  and  plac'd  her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple  7. 

Per.  May  we  fee  them  ? 

Cer,  Great  fir,  they  (hall  be  brought  you  to  my  houfe. 
Whither  1  invite  you^.    Look,  Thaifa  is 
Recovered. 

3  You  arey  you  are'—O  royal  Pericles'— The  fimilltude  between 
this  fcene,  and  the  dilcuvery  in  the  laft  adl  of  the  Pointer's  Tale,  will, 
I  fuppofe,  ftrike  every  reader.  Malone. 

•  fVhat  means  the  'woman  f]  This  reading  was  furnirti'd  by  the 
fccond  quarto.    The  firft  reads — What  means  the  wi^wi  F  Malone. 

4  Look  to  the  lady  \\  When  lady  Macbeth  pretends  to  fwoon,  on 
hearing  the  account  of  Duncan's  murder,  the  fame  exclamation  is 
ufed.    Thefe  words  belong,  J  believe,  to  Pericles.  Malone. 

5  Ear'y  in  blujiyirtg  morn— ']  The  author,  perhaps,  wrote. 

Early  on<r  b!uft'ring  morn — .  Malone. 
^  Found  there  rich  jeivels  y'\  The  fecond  quarto,  the  folios,  and 
Mr.  Rowe,  read — tbffe  jewels.  Pericles's  next  queftion  fhews  that 
tbefe  could  not  be  the  poet's  word.  The  true  reading  is  found  in  the 
firft  Quarto.  It  rtiould  be  remembered,  that  Ccrimon  delivered  thefe 
jewels  to  Thaifa,  (before  flie  left  his  houfe)  in  whofe  cultody  they 
afterwards  remained.  Malone. 

7  Hfre  in  Diana's  temple.]  The  fame  fituation  occurs  again  In /Atf 
Comedy  of  Error Sf  where  y^lgeon  lofes  his  wife  at  fea,  and  finds  her 
at  lalt  in  a  nunnery.  Steevens. 

8   thiy  Jkall  he  brought  you  to  try  houfey 

Tyhither  J  invite  you.]  This  circumftance  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  the  meeting  of  Leontes  and  Hermione.  The  office  of  Cerimon  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Paulina  in  the  JVinters  Talc,  Steeveks. 

Thai, 
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Thai,  O,  let  me  look ! 
if  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  fanftity 
Will  to  my  fenfe*'  bend  no  licentious  ear. 
But  curb  it,  fpitc  of  feeing.    O,  my  lord. 
Are  you  not  Pericles?  Like  him  you  fpake. 
Like  him  you  are  :  Did  you  not  name  a  tempeft, 
A  birth,  and  death? 

Per,  The  voice  of  dead  Thaifa ! 

Thai,  That  Thaifa  am  I,  fuppofed  dead, 
Anddrown'd*. 

Per,  Immortal  Dian  1 

Thai.  Now  I  know  you  better.— 
When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  fuch  a  ring? 

[Jhenjus  a  ring, 

P^r.  This,  this:  no  more,  you  gods!  your  prefent 
kindnefs 

Makes  my  paft  miferies  fport*:  You  fhall  do  well. 

That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 

Melt,  and  no  more  be  feen  ^.    O  come,  be  buried 

9  — to  my  fenfe — ]  Senfe  is  here  ufed  for  fenfual  pajjion.  So  alfo 
in  Meajure  for  Meafure  and  in  Hamlet,    See  Vol.  IX,  p.  336,  n.  2. 

Malone. 

1  — fupfofed  dead, 

jind  droivn'd,]  Suppofed  dead,  and  that  my  death  was  by  drown- 
ing. Malone. 

*  Tbisf  this:  no  mors,  you  gods  !  your  prefent  kindnefs 
Makes  my  pafi  miferies  fpcrt  ;]  So,  in  K.  Lear  : 
It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  forrows, 
*«  That  ever  I  have  felt."  Malone. 
3  ■■  /  may 

Melt,  and  no  more  ie feen."]  This  is  a  fentiment  which  Shakfpeare 
never  fails  to  introduce  on  occafions  fimilar  to  the  prefent.    So,  in 

Otb.l/o : 

**   If  it  were  now  to  die, 

**  'Twere  now  to  be  moft  happy,*'  Sec, 
Again,  in  The  JVinter''s  Tale  : 

*'  If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  Ihaveliv'd 
To  die  when  I  defire.''  Malone, 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  feen,]  So,  in  one  of  the  Pfalms— <*  O  fpare 
jne  a  little  that  I  may  recover  my  ftrength,  before  I  go  hence,  and  he 
no  more  feen,'''    St  E  even  4, 

A  fecond 
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A  fecond  time  within  thele  arms*. 

Mar,  My  heart 
Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bofom. 

[kneels  io  Thaifa, 

Per,  Look,  who  kneels  here !  Flefli  of  thy  fieih,  Thaifa  ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  fea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  fhe  was  yielded  there. 
Thai.  Bleit,  and  mine  own^ ! 
HeL  H2i\\,  madam,  and  my  queen! 
.    Thai,  I  know  you  not. 

Per,  You  have  heard  me  fay,  when  I  did  fly  fiom 
Tyre, 

I  left  behind  an  ancient  fubftitute. 

Can  you  remember  what  I  caii'd  the  man? 

I  havenam'd  him  oft. 

Thai.  'Twas  Helicanus  then. 

Per,  Still  confirmation: 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaifa  ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found  ; 
How  polTibly  prefervM;  and  whom  to  thank, 
Befides  the  gcds,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord  ;  this  man,  through  whom 
The  gods  have  fhewn  their  powers  that  can  from  firft 
To  laft  refolve  you. 

Per.  Reverend  fir,  the  gods 
Can  have  no  mortal  officer  more  like 
A  god  than  you.    Will  you  deliver  how 
This  dead  queen  re-lives? 

Cer,  1  will,  my  lord. 
Befeech  you,  firli  go  with  me  to  my  houfe. 
Where  fhall  be  fhewn  you  all  was  found  with  her ; 

*  ■        0  come  J  be  buried 

A ftcond  time  tuitbin  tbeje  jrw:.]  So,  in  the  fVintcr's  Talci 
**  Not  like  a  corl'c  }  or  if— not  to  ke  buried. 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms,''^  Malone. 
3  Ble^f  tfi:^/ mine  own  !]  So,  in  The  iVinter's  Ta/e  : 
•*   Tell  me,  mine  own, 

««  Where  haft  thou  been  preferv'd  ?  Where  liv'd  ?  How  found 
Thy  father's  court  ?"  Maloks. 

I  How 
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How  fhe  came  placed  here  in  the  temple; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per,  Pure  Diana  ! 
I  blefs  thee*  for  thy  vifion,  and  will  offer 
Night-oblations  to  thee.    Thaifa,  this  prince. 
The  fair-betrothed  of  your  daughter  fhall 
Marry  her  at  Pentapolis^.    And  now. 
This  ornament,  that  makes  me  look  fo  difmal. 
Will  1,  my  lov'd  Marina,  clip  to  form  ; 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd. 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I'll  beautify**. 

Thai,  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit, 

*  I  blefs  thee — ]  For  the  infertlon  of  the  perfonal  pronoun  I  am 
refponfible.  Malone. 

4  Tbe  fair-betrotbed — ]  i.  e.  fairly  contrafted,  honourably  affi- 
anced. Steevens. 

5  — Tba'ifa,  this  prince, 

Tbe  fair-betrotbed  of  your  daughter  j  fhall 

Marry  ber  at  PentcpoHs.'\  So,  in  the  iaft  fcenc  of  The  Winter's 
Talcf  Leontes  informs  Paulina, 

**  This  your  fon-in-law, 

**  And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  diredling) 
**  h  troth-plight  to  your  daughter,"  Malone. 

*  -^And  noWf 

This  ornament,  that  makes  me  look  fo  difmal t 
IVill  ly  my  lo-v^d  Marina ,  clip  to  form  j  _ 
And  ivhat  this  fourteen  years  no  raz-or  toucFd, 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day.,  Til  beautify.^  So,  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  :  **  — the  barber's  man  hath  already  been  with  him  j  and  the 
old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  ftuft'd  tennis  balls." 
The  author  has  here  followed  Gower,  or  Gejia  Romanorum  ? 
*<  ...  ■  ..       this  a  vowe  to  God  I  make, 
^<  That  I  fhall  never  for  hir  fake 
My  berde  for  no  iik'^nge  fhavCf 
Till  it  befalle  that'l  have 
*^  In  convenable  time  of  age 
**  Befette  bir  unto  mariage."    Conf,  Amant. 
The  word  fo  in  the  firft  line,  and  the  words— lov^d  Marina  in  the 
fecond,  which  both  the  fenfc  and  metre  require,  I  have  fupplied. 

Malone. 

The  author  is  in  this  place  guilty  of  a  flight  inadvertency.  It  was 
but  a  fliort  time  before,  when  Pericles  arrived  at  Tharfus,  and  heard 
of  h:s  daughter's  death,  that  he  made  a  vow  never  to  walh  his  face  or 
cut  his  hair.  Mason. 

Vol.  III.  T  t  Sir, 
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Sir,  that  my  father's  dead. 

Per,  Heavens  make  a  flar  of  him !  Yet  there,  my 

queen, 

We*ll  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourfelves 

Will  in  that  kingdom  fpend  our  following  days ; 

Our  fon  and  daughter  lhall  in  Tyrus  reign. 

Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  ftay. 

To  hear  the  reft  untold. — Sir,  lead  the  way  ^.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  GowER. 

Gonju.  In  Antioch,  and  his  daughter',  you  have 
heard 

Of  monftrous  luft  the  due  andjuft  reward  : 
In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  feen 
(Although  affail'd  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen,) 
Virtue  preferv'd  from  fell  deftru6lion's  blaft. 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at  laft^. 
In  Helicanus  may  you  v/ell  defcry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty: 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears. 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 

7  Sir,  lead  the  way."]  Dr.  Johnfon  has  juftly  objedled  to  the  lame 
and  impotent  concluiion  of  the  fecond  part  of  AT.  Henry  IV.  **  Come, 
will  you  hence?'*  The  concluding  Vine  of  The  fVinnr^sTale  furniflies  us 
with  one  equally  abrupt,  and  nearly  refembling  the  p.efent : — *<  Hafti- 
ly  lead  away.'*  This  paflage  will  julHf'y  the  correftion  of  the  old  copj 
now  made.    It  reads — Sir,         the  way.  Malone. 

*  Jn  Arit'iocb,  and  his  daughter^ — ]  The  old  copies  read— In  Antio- 
cbus  and  his  daughter,  &c.  The  correction  was  fuggefted  by  Mr. 
Steevens.  So,  (as  he  obferves,)  in  Shakfpeare's  other  plays, 
France  for  the  king  of  France,  Morocco  for  the  king  of  Morocco,"  &c. 

Malon£. 

9  Virtue  preferv'd  from  fell  deJiruBions  blaftt 

Led  on  by  beavent  and  crcnvn^d  ivitb  joy  at  lafi.'\  All  the  copies 
are  here,  1  think,  manifellly  corrupt. — They  read, 
V'ittnt  freferr''d  from  fell  Jeftrudlion*s  blaft — 
The  grofs  and  numerous  e:rors  of  even  the  mofl  accurate  copy  of 
this  play,  will,  it  is  hoped,  juftify  the  liberty  that  has  been  taken 
on  this  and  fome  other  occafions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  from  the  works  of  Shakfpeare  many 
couplets  more  fpirited  and  harmonious  than  this.    M alone. 

For 


9 
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For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 

Had  fpread  their  curfed  deed,  and  honoured  name" 

Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn  ; 

That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  burn. 

The  gods  for  murder  feemed  fo  content 

To  punifli  them  ;  although  not  done,  but  meant*. 

So,  on  your  patience  evermore  attending. 

New  joy  wait  on'  you!  Here  our  play  has  ending'. 

[Exit  GowER, 

*  —  and  honoured  name--']  The  firft  and  fecond  qHarto  read — the 
Iionour'd  name.  The  reading  of  the  text,  which  appears  to  me  more 
intelligible,  is  that  of  the  f>lio  1664.  The  city  h  here  ufed  for  the 
colledlive  body  ot  the  citizens.    M alone. 

*  To  purtijh  them,  although  ret  done,  hut  meafit."]  The  dtfe&lvc 
metre  of  this  line  in  the  old  copy,  induces  me  to  think  that  the  word 
tbemf  which  I  have  fupplied,  was  omitted  oy  the  careieHnefs  of  the 
printer.    Ma  lone. 

3  The  fragment  of  the  MS.  Poem,  mentioned  in  the  preliminary 
obfervations,  has  fuffered  fo  much  by  time,  as  to  be  fcarceJy  legibJe. 
The  parchment  on  which  it  is  written  having  been  converted  into  the 
cover  of  a  book,  for  which  purpofe  its  edges  were  cut  off,  fome  words 
are  entirely  loft.  However,  from  the  following  concluding  lines  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  with  lefpe^l  Co  the  age  of 
this  piece : 

 thys  was  tranflatyd  almoft  at  cnglondes  ende 

 to  the  makers  ftat  tak  fich  a  mynde 

«...  have  y  take  hys  bedys  on  hond  and  fayd  hys  pat'',  noftr, 
and  crede 

Thcmzs  *  vicary  y  underftonde  at  wymborne  mynftre  in  that 
ftede 

 y  ihouzte  zou  have  wryte  hit  is  nouzt  worth  to  be 

knowe 

.  .  that  wole  the  fothe  ywyte  go  thider  and  me  wol  the  fchewe. 
On  the  fubjed:  of  Pericles  Lillo  formed  a  tragedy  of  three  acis,  which 
was  firft  reprefented  in  the  year  1738. 

To  a  former  edition  of  this  play  were  fubjoined  two  DifTertations  ; 
one  Written  by  Mr.  Steevens,  the  other  by  me.  In  the  latter  I 
urged  fuch  arguments  as  then  appeared  to  me  to  have  weight,  to  prove 


*  The  letters  in  the  Iralick  charadler  were  fupplied  by  the  con- 
jc£lure  of  the  late  Mr.  Tytwhitt,  who  very  obligingly  examined  this 
ancient  fragment,  and  furniflied  me  with  the  above  extra^. 

I  that 
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that  it  was  the  entire  work  of  Shakfpear?,  and  one  of  his  earlleft  corn- 
po/itions.  Mr.  Steevens  on  the  other  hand  maintained,  that  it  was 
originally  the  produdlion  of  feme  elder  playwright,  and  afterwards  ina- 
proved  by  our  poet,  whofe  hand  was  acknowledged  to  be  >ifible  in 
many  fcenes  throughout  the  play.  On  a  review  of  the  various  argu- 
ments which  each  of  us  produced  in  favour  of  his  own  hypothefis,  i 
am  now  convinced  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Steevens  was  right,  and 
have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  my  own  to  be  erroneous. 

This  play  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  together  with 
Antor.y  and  C'eopatroy  in  the  year  1608,  by  Edward  Blount,  a  book- 
feller  of  eminence,  and  one  of  the  publifhers  of  the  firft  folio  edition  of 
his  works.  It  was  printed  with  Shakfpeare's  name  in  the  title-page, 
in  his  life-time  J  but  this  circumftance  proves  nothing  j  becauft  by  the 
knavery  of  bookfellers  other  pieces  were  alfo  afcribed  to  him  in  his 
life-time,  of  which  he  indubitably  wrote  not  a  line.  Nor  is  it  necef- 
fary  to  urge  in  fupport  of  its  {^enuinenefs,  that  at  a  fubfequent  period  it 
was  afcribed  to  him  by  fevera!  dramatick  writers.  J  wifli  not  to  rely 
on  any  circumftance  of  that  kindj  becaufe  in  all  queftions  of  this 
nature,  internal  evidence  is  the  belt  that  can  be  produced,  and  to  every 
perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  our  poet's  writings,  muft  in  the 
prefent  cafe  be  decifive.  The  congenial  fentiments,  the  numerous 
•xprefllons  bearing  a  ftriking  iimilitude  to  pafTagcs  in  his  undifputed 
plays,  fome  of  the  incidents,  the  iituation  of  many  of  the  perfons, 
and  in  various  places  the  colour  of  the  ftyle,  all  thefe  combine  to  fee 
the  feal  of  Shakfpeare  on  the  play  before  us,  and  furnifh  us  with  in- 
ternal and  irrefiftible  proofs,  that  a  confiderable  portion  of  this  piece, 
as  it  now  appears,  was  written  by  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  three 
laft  adts  may,  I  think,  on  this  ground  be  fafely  afcribed  to  him  j 
and  his  hand  may  be  traced  occafionally  in  the  other  two  divifions. 

To  alter,  new-model,  and  Improve  the  unfuccefsful  dramas  of  pre- 
ceding writers,  was,  I  believe,  much  more  common  in  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare  than  is  generally  fuppofcd.  This  piece  having  been  thu» 
new-modelled  by  our  poet,  and  enriched  with  many  happy  Itrokes  from 
his  pen,  is  unqueflionably  entitled  to  that  place  among  his  works, 
which  it  has  now  obtained.  Malone. 


THE  END   OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME, 
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